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Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario,  for  the  year 
1918.      Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  April,  1919.   Printed. 

Report  of  the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  Vineland  Station, 
Ontario,  for  the  year  1918.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  I7th 
April,  1919.' 

Report  of  the  Statistics  and  Publications  Branch  of  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  rear  1918.  Presented  to  the  Legislature, 
16th  April,  1919.     Printed. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  the  year  1918.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  l7th  April,  1919.    Not  printed. 

Report  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  for 
the  year  1918.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  11th  April,  1919. 
Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART   VIII. 

Report  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  for  the  year  1918. 
Not  presented.     See  No.  57. 

Report  of  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  for  the  year 
1918.  Presented  to  the  Legislature.  26th  March.  1919. 
Printed. 

Return  from  the  Records  of  the  By-Elections  in  1918-19.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  12th  March,  1919.     Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  IX. 

Report  of  the  Archivist  of  Ontario,  for  the  year  1918.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature,  3rd  April,  1919.     Printed. 
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Report  on  the  State  of  the  Legislative  J^ibraiy.     Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  26th  February,  1919.     Not  printed. 


Statements  of  Provincial  Auditor  under  Audit  Acts 
the  Legislature,  26th  March,  1919.     Printed. 


Presented  to 


Report  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  J]oard,  \\\)  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  17th  April,  1919. 
Printed. 

Report  of  the  Ontario  Insurance  Commission.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  26th  February,  1919.     Printed. 

Report  of  G.  T.  Clarkson  upon  the  Accounts  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  Presented  to  the  Legislature. 
4th  March,  1919.     Printed. 

Second  Interim  Eeport  on  Venereal  Disease.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  26th  Febmary,  1919.     Printed. 

Eeturn  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  13th  March,  1918,  for  a 
Return  of  the  names  of  all  Coroners,  and  their  addresses  in  the 
City  of  Toronto,  also  the  number  of  inquests  held  by  each  one, 
each  year  during  the  last  five  years,  namely,  from  January  1st, 
1912,  until  December  31st,  1918,  also  the  amount  of  money  each 
received,  each  year  during  the  period  named  for  their  services 
as  Coroners.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  26th  February, 
1919.     Mr.  Crawford.      Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  7th  March,  1918,  for  a 
Return  shewing — 1.  How  many  persons  Avho  have  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  the  Ontario  Tem- 
perance Act  have  been  discharged  without  completing  the  term 
for  which  they  were  sentenced.  2.  How  many  persons  fined 
under  the  said  Act  have  had  their  fines  or  some  portion  thereof 
remitted.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  26th  February.  1919. 
Mr.  Munro.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  18th  March,  1918,  for  a 
Return  shewing — 1.  What  number  of  accidents  have  been  re- 
ported to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
for  accidents  caused  to  workmen  engaged  in  Munition  Plants. 
2.  What  amount  do  the  manufacturers  of  munitions  pay  in  com- 
parison to  the  amount  paid  by  other  manufacturers.  3.  Is  the 
amount  based  on  a  percentage  higher  than  on  manufacturers  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  so  as  to  provide  for  the  possibility 
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of  munition  factories  ceasing  to  operate  within  tlie  near  future 
and  yet  have  large  claims  left  to  be  ]-)rovicled  for.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature,  26th  February,  ]919.  Mr.  Richardson.  Not 
printed. 

i^eturn  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  13th  March,  191S,  for  a 
Keturn  shewing  copies  of  all  communications  and  correspond- 
ence between  the  Attorney-General,  J.  II.  Kodd,  Crown  Attorney 
for  the  County  of  Essex,  Dr.  St.  Pierre  and  H.  C.  Maisonville 
of  Windsor,  Ontario,  in  the  matter  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  said  J.  H.  Eodd  against  the  said  St.  Pierre  and 
Maisonville  in  connection  with  the  trouble  which  occurred  it 
Ford  City,  Ontario,  on  or  about  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
1917,  and  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  said  St.  Pierre.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  26th  February,  1919.  ^Ir.  Eacine. 
Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  21st  March,  1918,  for  a 
Return  of  the  copies  of — 1.  All  correspondence  between  the 
IMinister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  or  any  member,  officer 
or  official  of  the  Government,  and  the  firm  of  F.  McGibbon  & 
Sons,  Lumber  Merchants.  Sarnia,  or  the  finn  McGibbon  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  Penetanguishene,  in  reference  to  the  renewal 
of  the  license  granted  to  the  last  named  company  to  cut  timber 
on  Franklin  Island,  in  Parry  Sound.  2.  Copy  of  the  original 
agreement  with  the  ^IcGibbon  Lumber  Company,  of  Pene- 
tanguishene, in  which  the  said  company  was  given  the  right  to 
cut  pine  timber  on  the  said  island.  3.  Copy  of  tlie  license  and 
renewals  (if  any)  granted  to  the  said  McGibbon  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 4.  Copy  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  license  granted 
to  the  Hope  Lumber  Company  of  Thessalon,  Ontario  (now 
owned  by  White,  Gratwich  &  Mitchell  on  Garden  River),  about 
the  same  time;  and  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
said  Hope  Lumber  Company  or  White,  Gratwich  &  Mitchell 
and  the  Government  or  any  officer  or  official  thereof  in  reference 
to  the  sale  of  timber  to  either  company.  5.  Copies  of  the  re- 
newals of  licenses  to  the  Hope  Lumber  Company  or  White, 
Gratwich  &  ^litchell  (if  any).  6.  The  date  when  the  license  to 
the  McGibbon  Lumber  Company  was  cancelled.  7.  How  the 
money  derived  from  the  said  license  was  expended.  8,  The 
number  of  licenses  which  have  been  renewed  during  the  present 
year  in  the  District  of  Parry  Sound,  and  in  whose  names  these 
licenses  stand.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  26th  February. 
1919.     Mr.  Proudfoot.     Not  printed. 

Copies  of  Regulations  and  Orders-in-Council  under  Section  27  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Act.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 3rd  March,  1919.     Not  printed. 
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Report  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee,  including  standards  for 
inexpensive  houses  adopted  for  Ontario  with  typical  plans. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  4th  April,  1919.     Printed. 

Regulations  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  re  Communicable 
Diseases  approved  by  His  Honour.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 20th  March,  1919.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  24:th  March,  1919,  for  a 
Return  shewing: — 1.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  soldiers'  land  settlement  scheme  at  Kapuska- 
sing.  2.  How  many  acres  have  l>een  cleared  for  crop  ;  and  what 
other  improvements  have  been  made,  and  by  whom.  3.  How 
many  soldiers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  scheme.  4.  How  many  soldiers  are  still  there.  5.  At  what 
price  per  acre  is  this  land  available.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 3rd  April,  1019.  Mr.  Bovman  (Manitoidin).  Not 
printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  24th  ^lareh,  1919,  for  a 
Return  shewing: — 1.  How  many  Crown  Land  Agencies  exist 
in  the  Districts  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound.  2.  ^Yhat  are 
the  names  of  the  agents  and  dates  of  appointment.  3.  What 
is  the  remuneration  paid  to  each  agent.  4.  What  are  the  duties 
of  the  agents.  Presented  to  the  Legislature.  3rd  A]->ril,  1919. 
Mr.  Proud  foot.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  7th  March,  1919,  for  a 
Return  shewing  if: — 1.  General  Manly  Sims  had  been  ap- 
pointed Agent-General  for  Ontario,  at  London,  England.  If 
so,  at  what  date.  2.  What  is  his  age,  and  what  period  of  time 
has  he  ever  spent  in  Ontario,  and  in  what  employment.  3.  Is 
he  a  native-born  Canadian.  4.  Is  he  a  British  or  Canadian  Officer. 
5.  If  the  former,  why  was  not  some  qualified  Canadian  Officer 
from  Ontario  appointed  to  fill  the  Post.  6.  Were  any  Cana- 
dian Officers  applicants  or  recommended  for  the  position,  and  if 
so,  what  were  the  names  of  such  Officers  and  on  what  grounds 
was  each  respectively  refused.  7.  Was  the  appointment  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  of 
Ontario.  8.  What  is  the  salary  or  remuneration  that  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  pays  to  General  Sims,  and  what  perquisites,  if 
any,  in  addition  to  his  salary  does  he  receive.  9.  Is  the  ap- 
pointment a  permanent  one,  or  if  not,  for  what  period  and  on 
what  terms  as  to  time  of  service.  Presented  to  the  Legislature. 
3rd  April,  1919.     Mr.  Devart.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  24th  March,  1919.  for  a 
Return  shewing: — ^What  are  the  details  of  the  receipts  by  Cor- 
porations of  the  Provincial  taxes  included  in  the  Revenue  of 
the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Klines  for  the  year  end- 
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No.   71 


No.  72 


Xo.  73 


Xo.   74 


Xo.   7i 


:NTo.  76 


iiig  October  Slst,  1018,  at  page  fl82  at  the  sum  of  $863,457.75. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  3rd  April,  1919.  Mr.  Pinard. 
Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  4th  day  of  April,  1919,  for 
a  Eeturn  shewing: — 1.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  grants 
withheld  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  of  Ottawa.  2.  In 
what  years  were  such  grants  withheld.  3.  What  amount  was 
withheld  in  each  respective  year.  4.  Has  the  money  for  grants 
withheld  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  of  Ottawa 
been  kept  in  a  separate  fund.  5.  Have  these  amounts  been 
revoted  in  any  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  10th  April,  1919.  Mr.  Pinard.  Not 
printed. 


Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  1918. 
Legislature.  10th  April,  1919.      Printed. 


Presented  to  the 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  24th  March,  1*919,  for  a 
Return  of: — 1.  Copies  of  all  documents  covering  the  original 
sale  to  one  J.  J.  Carrick,  of  the  City  of  Port  Arthur,  of  certain 
pulpwood  limits  in  the  Pic  River  and  Black  Sturgeon  River 
Districts  of  Thunder  Bay.  2.  Copies  of  all  agToements  con- 
nected therewith  or  supplementary  thereto.  3.  Copies  of  all 
letters  and  telegrams  which  passed  between  the  Government  or 
any  member  or  official  thereof  and  the  said  Carrick  or  any  one 
on  his  behalf,  in  reference  to  the  said  limits. — Presented  to  the 
Legislature.  15th  April,  1919.     Mr.  Proudfoot.    Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  4th  March,  1919,  for  a 
Return  shewing  what  building  it  is  proposed  to  cover  by  insur- 
ance out  of  the  following  items  appearing  in  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  October  31st,  1919: — 
(a)  $4,000.00,  Item  No.  1,  Vote  No.  187;  (h)  $1,000.00,  Item 
No.  9,  Vote  No.  194.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  15th  April, 
1919.     Mr.  Pinard.     Not  printed. 

Iveport  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  re  Housing,  including 
Acts,  Rules~  and  Regulations,  Housing  Standards,  Provisions 
and  Forms  for  1919.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  15th  April, 
1919.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  28th  March,  1919,  for  a 
Return  shewing  all  correspondence  between  any  Department  of 
the  Government  or  Minister,  or  Official,  and  the  British  America 
Nickel  Corporation,  Limited,  or  any  Official  or  Director  thereof 
or  person  representing  the  said  Company,  regarding  the  re- 
fining of  Nickel  or  other  Minerals  bv  the  said  Company,  the 
establishment  of  a  Refinery  or  other  works  and  the  location  of 
the  same  in  Ontario,  and  as  to  the  location  of  the  Refinery  where 
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No.   11 


^o.  78 


it  is  now  being  erected  in  the  Province  of  Qnebec.  and  all  docu- 
ments relating  in  any  way  thereto.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 15th  April,  1919.     Mr.  Dewart.     Not  printed. 

Copies  of  Orders-in-Council  designating  the  Convalescent  Home  for 
Women,  Ottawa,  and  the  Salvation  Army  Women's  Hospital, 
Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto,  as  Hospitals  to  which  aid  may  be 
granted  pursuant  to  Section  14  of  The  Hospitals  and  Charities 
Institutions  Act.  Cap.  300,  K.S.O.,  1914.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature.  17th  April.  1919.     Not  printed. 

Report  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission.  Presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, 17th  April.  1919.     Not  printed. 
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To  His  Honour,  Sir  John  Strathearn  Hexdkie,  K.C.M.Gr.,  C.V.O.,  a  Colonel 
in  the  Militia  of  Canada,  etc.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of 
of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honouk: 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Honour  statements  of 
the  Auditor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  E.S.O.,  1914,  chap.  23,  sec.  14,  sub-sec.  2 
of  the  Audit  Act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Treasury  Department,   Ontario, 

Toronto,  February  23nd,  1919. 


T.  W.  McGarry, 

Treasurer  of  Ontario. 


[3] 

2  A.B. 


Audit  Office^ 

Tdeonto,  February  22nd,  1919. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Order-in-Council  dated  28th  October, 
1909.  as  provided  by  E.S.O.  1914;  chap.  23,  sub-section  2  of  section  32,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sub-section  2  of  section  14  and  sections  28  and  29  of 
the  Audit  Act: — 

(A)  Statement  of  Eeports  to  Council  of  cheques  issued  which  the  Auditor 

refused  to  certify. 

(B)  Statement   of   Special  Warrants   issued. 

(C)  Statement  of  expenditures  in  excess  of  appropriations. 


Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  K.C,  M.P.P., 

Treasurer  of  Ontario. 


Clancy, 

Auditor. 


[4], 
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TREASURY  BOARD  OVER-RULINGS. 
Re  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  EXPENSES  ACT, 

Audit  Office, 

Toronto,  January  16th,  1918. 

Deae  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Honourable  the  Attorney-General. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Clancy, 

Auditor. 
Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  K.C., 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

Audit   Office. 

Toronto,  January  16th,  1918. 

Dear  Sir, — Eeferring  to  the  accounts  now  standing  for  adjustment  in  con- 
nection with  certain  of  the  fees  of  Crown  Attorneys  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act,  I  regret  that  owing  to  the  great 
volume  of  work  that  has  been  pressing  upon  the  Audit  Oflfice  I  have  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  accounts  in  question  the  prompt  attention  they  other- 
wise   deserve. ^ 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  questions  of  this  kind  are  not  such  as 
can  be  properly  passed  over  with  the  mere  attention  necessary  to  be  given  to 
the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  office,  and  accordingly  an  endeavour  was  made 
(verbally)  at  the  very  outset  to  urge  this  fact  upon  the  attention  of  at  least 
one  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Attorney-General's   Department. 

The  sole  question  for  consideration  would  appear  to  be  as  to  the  effect  of 
sections  8  and  9  of  7  George  V,  Chap.  29 — ''  amending  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Act"  respecting  the  liability  of  the  Province  to  reimburse  the 
Counties  any  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  Counties  to  Crown  Attorneys  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3,  part  1,  and  section  16   (1)  part  2  of  the  aforesaid  Act. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act  thereto  contained  and  as  amended 
now  likewise  contains  three  schedules  thereto,  namely,  schedules  A,  B,  and  C 
respectively. 

Under  section  16  (1)  part  2,  the  Counties  shall  be  entitled  to  be  re-imbursed 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  the  amount  of  such  of  the  fees  as  are 
payable  out  of  that  fund  under  the  provisions  of  part  4,  and  under  section  43  (1) 
part  4  such  of  the  expenses  of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  as  are 
mentioned  in  schedule  C  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Ee venue  Fund. 

cn 
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Section  8  of  ?  George  V.  cliap.  2^,  repeals  the  tariti  ui'  fees  pro^id.ed  for  Crown 
Attorneys,  where  it  appears  in  schedule  A  to  the  Administration  of  Justice  Ex- 
penses Act  and  with  some  changes  an  amended  tariff  of  fees  is  substituted  therefor 
as  forming  part  of  Schedule  A  to  the  said  Act. 

Section  9  of  7  George  V,  chap.  29,  repeals  the  tariff  of  fees  provided  for  Crown 
Attorneys  where  it  appears  in  schedule  C  and  an  amended  tariff  of  fees  is  substituted 
therefor  as  forming  part  of  schedule  B  to  the  said  Act — that  is  to  say,  as  the  Act 
now  stands  the  tariff  of  fees  provided  for  Crown  Attorneys  under  schedule  C 
has   been   eliminated   therefrom. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  7  George 
V,  chap  29,  section  9  amending  the  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act  and  to 
the  provisions  of  section  -iS  (1)  of  the  said  Act,  the  irresistible  presumption  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  Province  has  been  relieved  of  any  liability  to  reimburse  the 
Counties  as  provided  under  section  16   (1). 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Clancy, 

Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas,  K.C.,  Auditor. 

Attorney-General. 


Depaetmext  of   Attorney-General. 

Toronto,  January  21st.  1918. 

Ee  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Accounts. 

Dear  Sie, — I  have  been  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Attorney- General  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  to  inform  you  that 
this  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Board  for  a  ruling,  under  E.S.O. 
1914,  Cap.  23,  section  14,  1   (c). 

Yours  truly, 

A.    N.    MiDDLETON, 

Legal  .Secretary,  Attorney-General' s  Department. 
James   Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildings. 

Department  of   Attorney-General. 

Toronto,  January  22ud.   1918. 

Ee  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Accounts. 

Dear  Sir, — Pursuant  to  the  Audit  Act.  E.S.O.  1914,  section  14,  sub-section 
1,  clause  C,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Treasury  Board  the  matter  of  the  issue  of 
certain  cheques  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  sfeven  hundred  and  thirtv  dollars 
and  seven  cents  ($12,730.07)  requested  by  my  Department,  on  the  requisitions  of 
the  Auditor  of  Criminal  Justice  Accounts,  dated  Dec.  12th.  1017.  Dec  10th.  1917, 
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Jan.  7th,  1918,  Nov.  13th,  1917,  Dec.  20th,   1917,  Dec.   13th,   1917,  Dec.  31st, 

1917,  Dec.  12th,  1917,  Nov.  5th,  1917,  Dec.  20th,  1917,  Jan.  9th,  1918,  Jan.  7th, 

1918,  Jan.  7th,  1918,  Jan.  7th,  1918,  Jan.  3rd,  1918,  Jan.  7th,  1918,  Jan.  15th, 
1918,  Dec.  12th,  1917,  Dec.  12th,  1917,  Dec.  3rd,  1917,  Dec.  20th,  1917,  respec- 
tively, which  requisitions  were  approved  by  myself.' 

I  enclose,  as  required  by  the  said  section,  the  correspondence,  together  with 
a  memorandum  setting  out  the  facts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  B.   TiUCAS, 

A  tlorney-General. 
Secretary,  Treasury  Board, 
Buildings. 


Memorandum  for  the  Treasury  Board. 
Re  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Accounts. 

1.  The  purpose   for   which  ,the  expenditure   is   required   is   for   payment   of 
Administration  of  Justice  Accounts. 

2.  The  appropriation  to  which  the  expenditures  are  chargeable  are  as  follows: 


Quarter 

County 

Amount  of 

Crown  Attorneys' 

Accounts 

Amount  of  Quarterly  Accounts 

payable  to  Counties,  including 

Crown  Attorneys 

June    1917 

Brant 

Lambton 

Halton 

Victoria 

$    c. 

149  00 
136  80 

39  00 

64  33 

14  00 

105  91 

150  33 
170  00 
581  20 

38  36 
71  66 
47  67 

92  00 
12  00 
70  33 
16  34 
62  00 
79  00 
144  33 
253  70 
14  33 

$    c. 
655  76    Vo 
749  61 
572  30 
379  73 
419  01 
489  50 
670  27 
713  95 
1,509  67 
279  72 
666  46 
508  65 

507  51 
590  36 
480  17 
343  21 
266  59 
771  08 
476  34 
1,219  72 
460  46 

te  16  Item  52 

Prescott  and  RusseU, 
Bruce 

Perth  

Peterboro 

Kent 

Lennox  and  Addington 
Lincoln 

Sept.,  1917 

Haldimaud 

Vic  toria 

Wellington 

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

Peterboro  

Grey 

Lanark 

Leeds  and  Grenville . . 
Frontenac 

i 

2,312  29 

12,730  07 

Note. — The  objections  of  the  Provincial  Auditor  are  taken  to  the  Crown,  Attorneys' 
Accounts  mentioned  above,  but  the  same  form  part  of  each  of  the  general  quarterly 
accounts  of  the  counties,  and  the  payment  of  the  general  accounts  is  being  held  uy  by 
the  Provincial  Auditor,  because  of  his  objections  to  the  Crown  Attorneys'  Accounts. 
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3.  Under  section  3  and  sub-section  1  of  section  16  of  the  Administration 
of  Justice  Expenses  Act,  Cap.  96,  R.S.O,  1914,  it  is  provided  that  the  different 
counties  shall  pay  to  the  various  officers,  including  the  County  Crown  Attorneys 
the  fees  which  are  provided  in  the  tariffs  contained  in  schedule  A  to  that  Act. 
By  the  said  sub-section  1  of  section  16,  it  is  also  provided  that  the  counties  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Province  the  amount  of  such  fees  as  is  provided  by  the 
provisions  of  Part  IV  of  the  Act.  By  sub-section  1  of  section  43  (Part  IV) 
"  such  of  the  expenses  of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  as  are  men- 
tioned in  schedule  C  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund." 

The  tariff  of  Crown  Attorneys'  fees  was  amended  by  sections  8  and  9  of 
Cap.  29,  7  George  V,  which  are  as  follows: 

"  8.  The  tariff  of  fees  provided  for  Crown  Attorneys  in  schedule  "  A " 
of  The  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act  is  repealed,  and  schedule 
"  A  "  to  this  Act  substituted  therefor. 

9.  The  tariff  of  Crown  Attorney  fees  in  schedule  '  C '  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Expenses  Act  is  repealed,  and  schedule  '  B^ '  to  this  Act  sub- 
stituted therefor." 

The  objections  taken  by  the  Provincial  Auditor  are  set  forth  in  the  attached 
letter  from  the  Auditor,  dated  the  16th  January,  1918,  and  appear  to  be  that  in 
passing  section  9  of  Cap.  29,  7  George  V,  above  recited,  the  effect  was  to  strike 
out  the  tariff,  all  Crown  Attorney  fees  in  schedule  C  to  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Act  and  place  the  amended  tariff  in  schedule  B  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Expenses  Act,  the  result  being  that  when  an  application  is  made 
of  section  43  of  the  Administration  of  Justice  Act,  there  are  no  fees  provided  in 
tariff  C  for  Crown  Attorneys  and  therefore  no  such  fees  could  be  reimbursed 
the  counties. 

The  answers  to  the  said  objections  are: 

(1)  That  it  is  quite  clear  upon  reading  said  section  9  of  Cap.  29,  7  George 
V,  that  the  amended  tariff,  described  as  schedule  B  to  the  new  Act  is  not  placed 
in  schedule  "  B "  to  the  Administration  of  Justice  Act,  but  that  the  same  is 
substituted  for  the  tariff  of  Crown  Attorney  fees  which  is  repealed  from  schedule 
C  and  therefore  is  part  of  schedule  C  and  is  the  tariff  which  is  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Province  to  the  Counties. 

(2)  Under  clause  5  of  Cap.  29,  7  George  V,  sub-section  2  of  Section  43  of  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  III  all  accounts  of,  or  relating  to  such 
expenses,  shall  be  examined,  audited  and  approved  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  may  prescribe  by  the  Auditor  of  Criminal  Justice  Accounts, 
and  the  accounts  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  examination  or  audit,  anything 
in  the  Audit  Act  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

It  is  submitted  that  under  this  clause  as  amended,  the  Provincial  Auditor 
has  no  authority  to  audit  the  accounts  in  question  but  that  cheques  shall  be 
issued  forthwith  by  him,  upon  his  being  satisfied  that  the  accounts  have  been 
passed  by  the  Auditor  of  Criminal  Justice  Accounts,  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
auditing  has  now  been  cast. 
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Executive  Council  Office. 

Copy  of  a  Minute  of  the  Treasury  Board  dated  the  23rd  dav  of  January, 
A.D.   1918. 

A  difference  having  arisen  between  the  Provincial  Auditor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  payment  of  certain  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Accounts,  amounting  to  $12,730.07,  as  per  the  requisitions 
of  the  said  Department,  dated  Dec.  12,  1917,  Dec.  10,  1917,  Jan.  7,  1918,  Xov. 
13,  1917,  Dec.  20,  1917,  Dec.  13,  1917,  Dec.  21,  1917,  Dec.  12,  1917,  Xov.  5,  1917, 
Dec.  20,  1917,  Jan.  9,  1918,  Jan.  7,  1918,  Jan.  7,  1918,  Jan.  7,  1918,  Jan.  3,  1918, 
Jan.  7,  1918,  Jan.  15,  1918,  Dec.  12,  1917,  Dec.  12,  1917,  Dec.  3,  1917, 
Dec.  20,  1917,  respectively,"  the  matter  is  referred  by  the  Department  for  the 
determination  of  the  Treasury  Board  under  the  provisions  of  clause  C,  section  1 
of  subjection  14  of  the  Audit  Act,  Cap.  23,  R.S.O.  1914. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  correspondence  submitted,  the  oljjection  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  answer  of  the  Department  thereto,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Provincial  Auditor  is  not  correct  in  the  objection  as  taken  by  him,  and 
directs  that  the  above-mentioned  accounts  be  paid  and  that  cheques  therefor 
be  issued  accordingly. 

Certified, 

J.  Loxsdale  Capeeol, 

Clerk,  Treasury  Board. 


Audit   Office. 

Toronto,  January  2ith,  1918. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  to-day  received  a  copy  of  a  minute  of  the  Treasury  Board 
of  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1918,  directing  payment  of  certain  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  accounts  amounting  to  $12,730.07,  which  are  described  as  being 
of  requisitions  of  the  Department  made  at  various  dates,  omitting  anv  reference 
to  numbers  of  Treasury  vouchers,  locations  of  services  and  amounts  to  be  paid 
in  each  case. 

In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  observed  that  among  the  dates  of  the  requisi- 
tions given  many  of  them  are  of  the  same  date,  rendering  it  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  particular  services  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $12,730.07. 


Yours  trulv. 


J.  Clancy, 

Auditor. 


Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas,  K.C., 
Attornev-General. 
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Departmext   of   Attokney-Genehal. 

ToROXTO,  January  31  st,  li)18. 

Ee  Treasury  Minute  of  2ord  January,  JOIS. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2-ith  inst.,  addressed  to  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lucas.  I  am  instructed  and  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the 
list  of  accounts  as  furnished  to  the  Treasury  Board  on  the  application  to  them, 
with  the  different  dates  at  which  the  accounts  were  transmitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Yours  truly, 

A,    X.   MiDDLETOX, 

Legal  Secretary,  Atlorney-General's  Department. 
James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Buildings. 


List  of  Accouxts  Referred  to  ix  Treasury  Board  Mixute  of 
23bd  January,  1918. 


Quarter. 

County 

Sent  to 
Treasury 

Amount  of 

Crown 
Attorney's 
Accounts 

Amount  of  Quarterly 

Accounts  Payable  to 

Counties,  including 

Crown  Attorneys 

.June.  1917.. 

Brant 

Lanibton  

Dec.  12,  1917 

•'     10     " 

Jan.    7,  1918 

Nov.  13,  1917 

Dec.  20,    ' ' 

••     13,    " 

"     21,    " 

..     12,    •• 

Nov.    5,    " 

Dec.  20,    ' ' 

Jan.    9,  1918 

7,    •  • 

7.    " 
..       7     . . 

••      3,    •' 
7,    " 
"     15,    " 
Dec.  12,  1917 
•'     12,    " 
'•      3,    " 
••     20,    " 

$    c. 

149  00 
136  80 

39  00 

64  33 

14  00 

-      105  91 

150  33 
170  00 
581  20 

38  36 
71  66 
47  67 
92  00 
12  00 
70  33 
16  34 
62  00 
79  00 
144  33 
•    253  70 
14  33 

$    c. 

655  76— Vote  1*6,  It 

749  61 

572  30 

379  73 

419  01 

489  50 

670  27 

713  95 
1,. 509  67 

279  72 

666  46  .       " 

508  6b 

507  51 

590  36 

480  17 

.343  21 

266  59 

771  08 

476  34 
1,219  72 

460  46 

12,730  07 

em  52 

. .        '.  i   " 

Halton 

11        •  i 

Victoria 

"    .. 

Prescott  and  Russelk  . . 
Bruce  

"    .. 

Perth  

Peterboro  

.1        I  • 

Kent 

"    .. 

Lennox  and  Addington. . 
Lincoln  

.  >        1 . 

Haldiuiand 

Sept.,  1917.. 

Victoria 

Wellington  

<  1        . » 

Norfolk 

. .         .  < 

Haldiuiand  

It        it 

Peterboro 

.  >        <  < 

Grey 

. .         . . 

Lanark 

"    .. 

Leeds  and  Grenville .... 
Frontenac  
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Audit   Office. 

Toronto,  January   31st,  1918. 

Dear  Sir, — With  further  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  letter  of  the  lOtli 
inst.,  respecting  the  provisions  of  7  George  V,  Chap.  29,  sections  8  and  9  amending 
schedules  A.  B  and  C  to  the  Adminis'^tration  of  Justice  Expenses  Act,  the  object 
sought  as  must  appear  clear  was  not  to  enquire  into  or  deal  with  particular 
cases  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  amended,  but  to  deal  with  the 
larger  question  of  considering  and  determining  what  is  the  law  in  its  general 
application. 

The  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Treasury  Board  as  will  be  seen  is  restricted 
in  its  scope  to  merely  directing  payment  of  certain  accounts  without  making  any 
finding  or  declaration  respecting  the  question  expressly  raised  as  to  the  law 
governing  such  payments. 

This  would  appear  to  leave  the  one  outstanding  essential  question  undeter- 
mined as  affording  any' rule  for  tlie  future  guidance  of  the  Audit  Oflfice  in  respect 
to  similar  payments. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Claxcy, 
Hon.  1.  B.  T.ucas,  K.C,  Auditor. 

Attornev-General. 


Department  of   Attorney-General. 

Toronto,   February   2nd,   1918. 

Dear  Sik, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lucas  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  and  to  say  that  the  duties  of  the  Treasury 
Board  as  provided  in  clause  (c)  of  sub-section  1  of  section  14  of  tlie  Audit  Act 
are:  (1)  "  The  Board  may  determine  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Auditor's  objec- 
tions." As  to  this  the  finding  of  the  Board  in  the  present  case  is :  "  The  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Provincial  Auditor  is  not  correct  in  the  objections  as  taken 
by  him.'"'  (2)  '"And  may  in  their  discretion  order  the  issufe  of  the  cheque." 
The  direction  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  this  is  as  follows :  "  and  directs  that  the 
above-mentioned  accounts  be  paid  and  that  cheques  therefor  be  issued  accordingly." 

The  duty  of  the  Auditor  then,  is  provided  as  follows:  "and  the  Auditor 
shall  countersign  it."' 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Treasury  Board  have  fulfilled  all  the 
duties   contemplated   by   clause    {c)    as   above   mentioned. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  Treasury  Board  to  settle  the  law  on  the 
question  before  they  can  make  their  ruling  under-  clause  (c)  and  this  they  have 
done  when  they  find  that  "  The  Provincial  Auditor  is  not  correct  in  the  objections 
as  taken  by  him." 

Yours  truly. 


James,  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Buildings, 


A.    N.    MiDDLETON, 

Legal  Secretary,  Allorney-General's  Depart menl. 
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Audit  Office. 

TOKOXTO,  February  7th,  1918. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst., 
in  which  you  define  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  conclude  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Board  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties  contemplated  in  clause  (c) 
of  sub-section  1  of  section  14  of  the  Audit  Act. 

What  constitute  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Board  or  what  has  been  the 
measure  of  fulfilment  of  such  duties  by  the  Board  are  not  subjects  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  the  Auditor  may  with  propriety  be  permitted  to  engage — his 
duty  is  to  follow  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Board  if  and  when  a  ruling  is  made 
for  his  instruction  and  guidance. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  Treasury  Board  made  no  ruling  or 
finding  settling  or  determining  any  question  of  law,  and  in  fact  went  no  further 
than  to  express  in  very  general  terms  the  opinion  that  the  Auditor  is  not  correct 
in  the  objection  as  taken  by  him,  but  no  reference  is  made  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Auditor  to  the  facts  or  to  the  law  in  respect  to  which  it  is  said  he  is 
not  correct. 

The  Board,  however,  directed  that  certain  specified  accounts  be  paid  and  that 
cheques  therefor  be  issued  accordingly. 

This  having  been  done,  it  is  submitted  that  the  minute  of  the  Treasury 
Board  of  the  23rd  of  January,  1918,  has  in  all  respects  been  complied  with  and 
has  ceased  to  further  operate, 

^  Yours  truly, 

J.  Clancy, 

Auditor. 
A.  N.  Middleton,  Esq., 
Legal  Secretary, 

Attorney-General's  Department. 


Audit  Office. 

Toronto,  March  16th,  1918. 

RE  SALLY  BILLING  S  ESTATE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  duty  on  this  estate  was  payable  on  the  8th  of  March,  1917, 
but  would  not  appear  to  have  been  paid  till  the  22nd  of  February,  1918, 

In  view  of  this  and  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty 
Act  1  have  to  ask  if  the  time  for  payment  of  the  duty  was  extended  to  the  date 
on  which  the  duty  was  i>aid? 

Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty 
Act,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  deposit  of  $5,500  as  security  for  the  due  payment 
of  the  duty  whether  made  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months 
when  the  duty  became  payable,  had  from  first  to  last  but  one  end  and  but  one 
unalterable  purpose,  namely,  to  secure  the  Province  against  loss  if  any  arising  from 
non-payment  of  any  duty  for  whieli  the  estate  might  be  liable  under  the  Succession 
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Duty  Act,  and  for  this  piupose  alone  the  deposit  obviously  remaius  intact  and  in 
full  force  till  the  duty  is  paid — regardless  of  and  uninterrupted  by  the  time  when 
such  duty  became  payable. 

If  this  be  the  fact  it  would  seem  difficult  to  discover  a  reason  for  allowing 
interest  as  shown  in  your  statement  on  the  whole  of  the  deposit  of  $5,500  as 
security  for  payment  of  the  duty  from  the  date  thereof  (June  22nd,  1916),  to 
March  8th,  1917 — the  day  upon  which  the  duty  became  payable. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  explain. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Clancy, 

Auditor. 
R.  E.  M.  Meighen, 

Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 


Succession  Duty  Office. 

Toronto,  March  21st,  -1918. 


James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildings. 


Re  ,Sally  Billing's  Estate. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  March  16th.  The  duty,  as  you  state, 
became  payable  on  March  8th,  1917,  and  I  have  to  advise  you,  as  requested,  that 
the  time  for  payment  has  not  been  extended.  With  regard  to  the  allowance 
of  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  deposit  of  $5,500  from  the  date  it  was  deposited  on 
June  22nd,  1916,  to  March  8th,  1917,  the  date  on  which  the  duty  became  payable, 
I  would  consider  section  11  (4)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  sufficient  authority  for 
allowing  interest  on  the  whole  deposit  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months  and 
after  the  eighteen  months  on  the  excess  of  the  deposit  over  the  duty.  I  believe 
you  have  taken  a  different  view  of  section  11  (4)  and  the  question  of  interest 
to  be  allowed  on  a  deposit  under  this  sub-section  was  dealt  with  by  'the  Treasury 
Board  in  the  estates  of  A.  H.  Allan  and  Sophia  Molson  in  1910  and  1911.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Allan  Case  interest  may  be  allow^ed  on  the  whole  amount  of  a  deposit 
during  the  eighteen  months  and  according  to  the  Molson  case  interest  may  be 
allowed  after  eighteen  months  on  the  excess  of  the  deposit  over  the  amount  required 
to  pay  the  duty.  Taken  together,  therefore,  section  11  (4)  with  these  two  cases 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  constitute  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  allowance  of  interest 
in  the  Billings  estate. 

Yours   truly, 

R.  E.  M.  Meighen, 
Asst.   Solicitor   to   the   Treasury. 
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Audit  Offick. 

ToitoxTO,  March  2?>t(\,  1918.- 
Re  ,5'fl////  BUIin(/'s  Estate. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  your  letter  of  tlie  21?t  iiist.,  in  wiiich  you  :^tate  that  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  duty  was  not  extended. 

Such  being  the  fact  I  fchould  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  explain  the 
ground  upon  which  it  was  permissible  to  dispense  with  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  as  would  appear  to  have 
l)cen  done  in  making  up  the  statement  of  duty  payable  by  the  estate  and  the 
interest  in  respect  thereto. 

In  my  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  it  has  been  confidently  submitted  as  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  deposit  made  on  the  22nd  of  June,  191'6,  of  $5,500  as 
security  for  payment  of  the  duty  had  not  as  such  any  other  end  or  purpose  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  and  an  explanation  was  sought  of  the 
reason  for  allowing  interest  on  the  whole  of  such  deposit  from  the  date  thereof  to 
the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months  when  the  duty  became  payable. 
Your  reply  in  part  was  as  follows : 

"  With  regard  to  the  allowance  of  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  deposit 
"  of  $5,500  from  the  date  it  was  deposited  on  June  22nd,  1916,  to  March  8th, 
"  1917,  the  date  on  wdiich  the  duty  became  payable,  I  would  consider  section 
"  11  (4)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  sufficient  authority  for  allowing  interest 
"  on  the  whole  deposit  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months." 
This  I  take  to  be  intended  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  which  could 
hardly  be  urged  as  affording  a  conclusive  reason  for  allowing  interest  on  the 
whole   deposit  for   any   period. 

Referring  to  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Board  in  the  Allen  and  Molson  cases 
you  observe  as  'follows  : 

"  According  to   the   Allen   case   interest    may   be   allowed   on   the   whole 

"  amount   of  a   deposit   during   the   eighteen   months,   and   according   to   the 

'•  Molson  case  interest  may  be  allowed  after  eighteen  months  on  the  excess 

"  of  the  deposit  over  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  duty.'" 

In  the  Allen  case  as  you  are  aware  the  Treasury  Board  ruled  that  the  whole 

deposit  of  $7,500  constituted  the  excess  upon  which  interest  should  be  allowed 

from   the   date   of  tlie   deposit   to   the   expiration   of   the   eighteen   months   when 

the  duty  became  payable,  and  not  thereafter — in  accordance   (as  stated)   with  the 

provisions  of  section  11   (4)   of  the  Succession  Duty  Act. 

In  the  Molson  case  the  Board  ruled  that  the  difference  between  the  deposit 
and  the  duty  payable  constituted  the  excess  upon  which  interest  should  be  allowed 
from  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months  till  the  duty  is  paid — thereby  rescinding 
the  ruling  in  the  Allen  case — declaring  the  whole  deposit  to  be  the  excess  upon 
which  interest  should  be  allowed  for  the  period  limited  therein,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  declaration  that  the  difference  between  the  deposit  and  the  duty 
payable  constituted  the  excess  beginning  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen 
months  upon  which  interest  should  be  allowed  thereafter  till  the  duty  is  paid. 

It  is  submitted  that  to  the  ordinary  mind  reading  in  good  faith  section  11  (4) 
of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  in  face  of  the  stern  and  undisputed  fact  that  interest 
may  be  allowed  only  on  so  much  of  the  deposit  made  as  security  for  payment 
of  the  duty  as  exceeds  the  duty  payable  it  would  not  occur  to  him  that  there 
could  be  any  elasticity  to  such  excess  anv  more  than  there  could  be  elasticity  in 
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the  difference  or  excess  between  the  measure  of  the  sum.s  of  $•")  and  $10,  vv  that 
more  than  one  excess  could  in  fact  possibly  exist  in  this  case. 


Yours  truly. 


J.  Clancy, 


Audi  (or. 


E.  E.  M.  Meighen,  Esq., 

Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Treasurr. 


Succession  Duty  Office. 

ToitONTo,  March  28th,   1918. 
James  Clancy.  Esc].. 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildings. 

Dear  Sin, — I  have  your  letter  of  March  23rd.  In  the  Molson  estate  the 
deposit  of  $1,500  was  made  on  June  15th,  1910,  and  the  eighteen  months  expired 
on  June  23rd,  1910.  The  statement  of  duty  in  that  case  shows  the  duty  amounted 
to  $861.07  and  the  refund  claimed  to  be  $653.65,  which  was  allowed  bv  the 
Treasury  Board.  It  also  appears  from  the  statement  of  duty  that  in  arriving  at 
the  refund  of  $653.65,  interest  was  allowed  on  the  whole  deposit  of  $1,500  from 
the  date  the  deposit  was  made  on  June  15th,  1910,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
months  on  June  23rd,  1910,  and  thereafter  on  the  excess  of  the  deposit  over 
the  amount  of  duty  that  became  payable  on  June  23rd,  1910.  In  the  Allan  case 
the  Treasury  Board  ruled  that  interest  could  be  allowed  on  a  deposit  from  the 
date  of  the  deposit  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  Avithin  which  the  duty  becomes 
payable  under  the  Act.  The  question  of  allowing  interest  after  the  period  of 
eighteen  months  on  the  excess  of  the  deposit  over  the  amount  of  duty  that  became 
payable  did  not  arise  in  the  Allan  case,  as  that  case  was  settled  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  eighteen  months.  It  did  arise  in  the  Molson  case  ancl  in  dealing 
with  this  case  the  Treasury  Board  seems  to  have  followed  the  Allan  case  in 
allowing  interest  on  the  whole  deposit  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months,  and 
in  addition  it  allowed  interest  on  the  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  duty 
after  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months  up  to  the  time  of  the  refund.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  any  contention  that 
the  ruling  in  the  Allan  case  was  rescinded  by  the  Molson  case.  The  Allan  case 
dealt  only  with  the  question  of  interest  to  be  allowed  before  the  expiration  of 
the  eighteen  months.  The  Molson  case  followed  the  Allan  case  up  to  that  point  and 
then  dealt  with  the  question  of  interest  to  he  allowed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
eighteen  months.  With  regard  to  section  15  (1)  to  which  you  refer,  this  section 
provides  that  when  duty  is  not  paid  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of 
death,  interest  shall  be  charged  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  death.  The 
question  of  charging  interest  was  not  raised  in  the  Molson  case,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  raised  in  that  case  as  in  the  present  one  as  the  essential 
facts  are  the  same.  The  duty  is  included  in  the  deposit  and  is  paid  out  of  the 
deposit  and  under  these  circumstances  there  seems  no  ground  for  a  claim  for 
interest. 

E.  E.  M,  Meighen, 
Ass^isf.  Solicito}'  to  the  Treasuni. 
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Audit  Office, 


Toronto,  March  30th,  1918. 


Re  tSally  Billing's  Estate. 

Bear  Sik, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  28th  iust.  1  am  aware  that  in  the 
Molson  case  the  deposit  of  $1,500  was  security  for  payment  of  the  duty  made 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1910,  That  the  duty  for  which  the  estate  was  liable  amounted 
to  $861,07,  which  became  payable  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1910,  and  that  such  duty 
was  not  paid  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months  within  which  it 
might  have  been  paid  without  interest. 

I  am  also  aware  that  in  the  Allan  case  the  deposit  of  $7,500  as  security 
for  payment  of  the  duty  was  made  on  the  30th  of  April,  1909.  That  the  duty  for 
which  that  estate  was  liable  amounted  to  $7,267.47,  which  became  payable  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1'910,  and  that  such  duty  was  paid  on  the  21st  of  May,  1910, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months  when  it  might  have  been  paid 
without  interest,  none  of  which  would  appear  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  what  constitutes  the  excess  or  difference  between  the  deposit  made  as 
security  for  payment  of  the  duty  and  the  duty  payable,  upon  which  interest  may 
be  allowed  within  the  meaning  of  section  11  (4)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act. 

The  duty  became  payable  alike  in  both  cases  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  death.  The  whole  sum  deposited  in  each  case  as  security 
for  payment  of  the  duty  was  retained  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  till  the  duty 
was  paid.  The  question  of  interest  therefore,  was  not  in  any  way  a  governing 
factor  in  the  case  but  rather  a  mere  incident  of  what  constituted  the  excess  in 
each  case  which  obviously  had  its  inception  at  some  fixed  period,  and  certainly 
not  at  a  multitude  of  periods  as  contended  by  you. 

It  would  not,  however,  appear  likely  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  further 
urging  in  the  present  case  this  outstanding  phase  of  the  question  which  involves 
other  important  considerations  not  touched  upon. 

While  desisting  in  this  respect  1  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  renew  the 
request  in  my  letter  of  the  23rd  inst,,  for  an  explanation  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  permissible  to  dispense  with  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  as  would  appear  to  have  been  done 
in  making  up  the  statement  of  the  duty  payable  l)y  the  estate  and  interest  in 
respect  thereto. 

Your  reply  to  this  essential  enquiry  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Province 
would  seem  singularly  disappointing  when  you  offer  as  the  legal  reason  (because 
no  other  could  be  contemplated)  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  provision  of 
section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  as  applied  to  this  defaulting  estate 
to  make  good  to  the  Province,  the  exclamation  that  "  the  duty  is  included  in 
the  deposit  and  is  paid  out  of  the  deposit."  This  it  is  submitted  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  enquiry. 

I  have  to  further  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  up  the 
statement  herein  referred  to  interest  has  been  compounded  as  against  the  Province. 


Yours  trulv, 


R.  E,  M,  Meighen,  Esq., 

Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 


J,  Claxcy, 

Auditor. 
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Succession  Dlty  Office. 

Toronto,    loth   April,    1918. 
James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildings. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  March  30th  on  my  return  to  the  office 
this  week.  In  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  your  letter  you  mention  some  facts 
regarding  the  Molson  and  Allan  cases,  which  were  referred  to  the  Treasury  Board, 
but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  interest  that  was  allowed  in  the  Molson  case. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  letter,  interest  was  allowed  in  that  case  on  the  whole 
deposit  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months,  and  from  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
months  up  to  the  date  the  refund  was  made,  interest  was  allowed  on  the  difference 
between  the  whole  deposit  and  the  amount  of  duty  that  became  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteen  months.  The  same  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  should  apply 
in  the  Billings  estate,  as  the  facts  are  the  same.  One  object  of  section  11  (4)  is 
to  permit  estates,  instead  of  leaving  money  on  deposit  in  a  bank,  to  deposit  it  with 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  without  losing  the  interest  it  would  bear,  if  it  were  left 
in  the  bank.  The  principle  followed  by  the  Treasury  Board  in  the  Molson  case 
carried  out  this  object  and  it  is  submitted  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  section 

11-  (-t). 

Referring  to  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter,  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  Molson  case,  the  excess  does  not  necessarily  always  remain  at  the  same 
amount  but  may  vary.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  Avords  "  from  time  to 
time"  in  section  11  {-i). 

"With  regard  to  section  lo  (1)  which  provides  for  payment  of  interest  on 
duty  at  5  per  cent,  from  date  of  death  when  the  duty  is  not  paid  within  eighteen 
months,  you  again  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  ground  for  not  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  I  would  infer  that  you  believe  that  this  estate  should 
be  charged  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  death.  I  repeat  my 
explanation  given  briefly  in  my  previous  letter — the  duty  is  included  in  the 
deposit  and  is  paid  out  of  it.  This  might  have  been  enlarged  upon,  but  it  seemed 
so  self-evident  that  the  estate  was  not  in  default  that  no  fuller  explanation  was 
considered  necessary.  The  duty  amounting  to  $2,019.18  became  pavable  on  March 
8th,  1917.  The  sum  of  $5,500  was  deposited  on  June  32nd,  1916.  This  deposit 
was  not  isolated  or  kept  intact  but  forms  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
as  much  as  payments  on  account  of  or  in  full  of  duty  do.  The  Province  has  been 
paid  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  exact  amount  of  duty  has  been  paid  during 
the  eighteen  months  and  no  deposit  had  been  given.  The  Province  owes  the  estate 
some  $3,700.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  plain  that  the  estate  is  not  in 
default  and  that  section  15    (1)   has  no  application. 

At  the  close  of  your  letter  you  refer  to  compound  interest.  I  find  that  the 
calculation  does  include  a  small  amount  of  compound  interest  and  this  will  be 
rectified. 

Yours  truly. 

R.  E.  M.  Meighen, 
Asst.  Solicitor  io  the  Treasury. 


4    A.R. 
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Audit  Office. 

Toronto,  April  20th,  1918. 
Re  Sallij  Billing's  Estate. 

Deas  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  loth  inst.  As  iiitimated  in  my  letter 
of  the  30th  ult.,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  therein  the  sole  question  now  urged 
in  this  case  is  conjfined  to  the  matter  of  interest  payable  by  the  estate  under  the 
provisions  of  section  15   (1)   of  the  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  the  duty  is  due  at  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  but  payment  without  interest  is  deferred  till  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  death  (when  the  duty  is  due)  upon  the 
express  statutory  condition  that  the  duty  shall  be  paid  within  the  period  aforesaid, 
and  that  if  not  so  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be 
charged  on  the  amount  of  duty  remaining  unpaid  from  the  date  of  death  till 
such   duty  is  paid. 

According  to  your  statement  of  date  of  February  22nd,  1918,  the  duty  on  this 
estate  became  payable  on  the  8th  of  March,  1917,  but  was  not  pail  till  the  22nd 
of  February,  1918. 

According  to  the  same  statement  interest  is  allowed  alternately  on  the  whole 
and  on  a  part  of  the  $5,500  deposited  as  security  for  payment  of  the  duty  up  to 
the  date  Avhen  the  duty  was  paid.  While  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
vince is  entitled  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  (which 
forms  part  of  the  duty)  on  the  amount  of  duty  payable  from  the  date  of  death  till 
the  duty  was  paid  has  been  completely  ignored. 

I  have,  as  xou  are  aware,  endeavoured  to  learn  the  source  of  authority  for  this 
inconceivable  departure  from  the  plain  and  obvious  direction  of  section  15  (1)  of 
the  Succession  Duty  Act  and  now  have  as  your  sole  and  only  response  the  repeated 
declarations,  presumably  offered  as  a  legal  reason  for  excluding  from  the  afore- 
said statement  the  interest  to  which  the  Province  is  entitled  that  "  The  duty  is 
included  in  the  deposit  and  paid  out  of  the  deposit." 

It  is  most  respectfully  submitted  that  such  a  declaration  or  contention  is 
so  supremely  meaningless  as  to  resemble  a  mere  trifling  with  the  question. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Claxcy, 
R.  E.  M.  Meighen,  Esq.,  Auditor. 

Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 


Succession  Duty  Office. 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  6th  May,  1918. 

Ec  ,>^ally  BilU7ig's  Estate. 


Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  your  letter  of  April  20th.  and  understand  that 
the  only  question  now  is  whether  the  estate  should  pay  interest  on  the  duty  at 
five  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  death  tmder  section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty 
Act.     In  the  statement  of  duty  no   interest  is  charged  against  the  estate  under 
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section  15  (1)  and  you  speak  of  this  as  an  inconceivable  departure  from  the  plain 
and  obvious  direction  of  section  15  (1)  and  of  my  contention  in  relation  thereto 
as  supremely  meaninginless. 

If  this  alleged  departure  is  so  inconceivable  as  you  would  make  out,  it  is  strange 
that  the  same  departure  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Molson  case,  where  the  facts 
are  the  same  as  in  the  present  one. 

If  the  whole  deposit  of  $5,500  was  being  returned  to  the  estate  and  the  duty 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  some  other  fund  of  the  estate  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  charging  interest  but  the  whole  is  not  being  returned.  The  only  money  paid 
l)y  this  estate  as  security,  or  for  duty,  or  otherwise  is  the  $5,500  deposited  on 
June  2'3nd,  1916.  AVhen  the  duty  became  payable  on  March  8th,  1917,  no  other 
funds  having  been  furnished  for  payment-  of  duty,  the  Treasury  was  entitled 
to  sufficient  of  the  $5,500,  which  was  already  in  the  Treasury,  to  satisfy  the 
duty  and  has  OAved  the  estate  the  difference  ever  since.  Even  if  the  exact  amount 
was  not  ascertained  till  a  later  date,  it  is  not  the  act  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount  that  constitutes  payment. 

In  a  former  letter  you  mentioned  that  interest  had  been  compounded.  I 
have  now  had  a  new  statement  prepared  excluding  this  compound  interest.  I 
enclose  it  herewith  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  substitute  it  for  the  one  attached 
to  the  file  which  I  believe  is  with  you.  According  to  this  new  statement  the 
amount  to  be  refunded  is  $3,698.28,  and  if  you  are  still  not  satisfied  that  no 
interest  is  chargeable  against  the  estate  under  Section  15  (1),  I  think  tlie  question 
might  as  well  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Board  for  decision.  I  shall  therefore 
be  glad  to  learn  whether  or  not  you  will  certify  that  a  checjue  may  issue  for  the 
refund  of  $3,698.28. 

Yours  truly, 


James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament   Buildings. 


R.  E.  M.  Meighex, 
Asst.  Solicitor  to  the  Treasuri/. 


STATEMENT  OF  SUCCESSION  DUTY. 

Sally  Billixgs  Estate.— (Refund). 

County:   Carleton.     Date  of  death:    Sth  Sept.,  1915. 
Domicile:  Ontario:   Duty  payable:   Sth  March,  1917. 

Value  of  assets  as  sworn   .$51,145  96 

Decrease  in  valuation  of  real  estate,  $44,042.50  to  $34,059.20.  . .  .  9,983  30 

$41,162  66 
Deductions  under  S.  4  of  S.D.A 278  95 

Distribution — •  \ 

Gifts  exempt: 

Two  legacies,  $100  each,  and  six  at  $50  each  $500  00 

Gifts  dutiable: 

To  collaterals,  pecuniary  legacies,  land,  and  residue  . .        40,383  71 

Succession  duty: 

On  $500.00  exempt 
40,383  71  at  57f $2,019  18 

$40,883  71 


$40,883  71 


$40,883  71 
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By  cash  22nd  June,  1916   5,500  00 

By  interest  thereon  at  3%  per  annum  from  22nd   June,   1916, 

to  8th  March,  1917—259  days 117  08 

To    balance    3,597  90 


$5,617  08        $5,617  08 


By   balance    $3,597  90 

By  interest  on  $3,480.82  ($5,500-$2,019.18)  from  8th  March,  1917, 

to  22nd  February,  1918 — 351  days  100  38 


Amount  of  refund  due  estate  on  22nd  February,  1918   $3,698  28 

Toronto,  April  25th,  1918. 


Audit  Office, 

ToROXTO,   May   13th,    1918. 
Be  Sally  Billing's  Estate. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
this,  as  in  your  former  letters  you  steadfastly  ignore  the  direct  question  repeatedly 
asked  by  this  office,  namely,  '"  The  legal  ground  upon  which  it  was  permissible 
to  dispense  with  the  provisions  of  section  1'5  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act 
as  was  done  in  making  up  the  statement  of  duty  payable  by  the  estate  and  the 
interest  in  respect  thereto." 

In  your  replies  from  time  to  time  to  the  foregoing  question  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant  matter  has  been  complete  and  unstinted  of  which  the  following  would 
appear  to  be  the  latest. 

You  say  "  If  the  whole  deposit  of  $5,500  was  being  returned  to  the  estate 
and  the  duty  was  to  be  paid  out  of  some  other  fund  of  the  estate — there  might  be 
some  ground  for  charging  interest — but  the  whole  is  not  being  returned.'' 

What  the  estate  has  seen  fit  to  do  in  paying  the  duty  out  of  the  money  it 
deposited  as  security  for  payment  of  a  debt  due  the  Province  for  duty,  instead 
paying  it  in  some  other  way,  or  what  legal  bearing  the  mere  fact  that  a  part 
instead  of  the  whole  of  such  deposit  is  being  returned  to  the  estate  could  have  in 
determining  or  operating  to  deprive  the  Province  of  its  right  to  the  interest  payable 
by  this  estate  under  section  15  (1)  would  seem  difficult  to  imagine.  'V\'ould  you 
kindly  say? 

You  further  say  ".The  only  money  paid  by  this  estate  as  security  for  duty 
or  otherwise  is  the  $5,500  deposited  on  June  22nd,  1916.  "When  the  duty  became 
payable  on  March  the  8th,  1917,  no  other  funds  having  been  furnished  for  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  the  Treasury  was  entitled  to  sufficient  of  the  $5,500  which  was 
already  in  the  Treasury  to  satisfy  the  duty." 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask — was  not  the  deposit  of  $5,500  made  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  securing  pa^-ment  (alike  and  without  distinction)  of  the 
duty  and  any  interest  that  might  become  payable  to  the  Province  in  connection  with 
the  duty,  and  is  there  not  at  the  present  time  in  the  Treasury  a  sufficient  amount, 
of  the  said  deposit  to  cover  the  duty  and  the  interest  payable  by  the  estate  t(> 
the  Province? 

Yours  truly. 

J.   Claxcy. 
R.  E.  M.  Meighen,   Esq.,  Auditor. 

Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 
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Succession   LHty   Office. 


TOHOXTO,  30th  Mav,  1918. 


James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildinsfs. 


Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  your  letter  of  May  13th.  Your  direct  question 
to  which  you  refer  again  has  not  been  ignored.  It  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
my  previous  letters,  but  apparently  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
given.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  question  can  be  settled  by  further  discussion 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  prolong  it.  The  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Treasury 
Board  for  decision  and  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  to  tlie  Board. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  E.  M.  Mkighkx, 

Solicitor  to  the  Trea.^unj. 


Succession'  Dutv   Office. 

Toronto,  Tth  June.  1918. 
James  Clancy,  Esq., 
Auditor, 

Parliament  Buildings. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  copy  of  memorandum  which,  with  the  correspondence 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Board. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  E.  M.  Meighen. 
Solicitor  under  Succession    Ihift/   Act. 

Succession  Duty   Offick. 

Memorandum  for  the  Treasury  Board  under  section  11  of  the  Audit  Act, 
Eevised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  chapter  23. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Sally  Billings. 

Section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  Revised  Statute-^  of  Ontario, 
chapter  24^  provides  that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Act,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  due  at  the  date  of  death  and  payable  within  eighteen  months  thereafter, 
and  if  not  paid  within  that  period  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  death  shall  be  charged  upon  the  amount  remaining  from  time 
to  time  unpaid. 

Section  11  (2)  of  the  said  Act  (as  amended,  now  section  11  (4))  provide^ 
that  the  Treasurer  may  accept  a  sufficient  sum  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
duty  and  may  in  such  case  allow  and  pay  interest  thereon  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
three  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  so  much  thereof  as  from  time  to  time  exceeds 
the  amount  of  duty  which  has  become  payable  under  this  Act. 
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The  late  Sally  Billings  died  ou  September  8th,  1915.  The  duty  ou  her 
estate  became  payable,  under  section  15  (1)  above  referred  to,  on  March  8th,  1917. 
On  June  22nd,  1916,  the  Treasurer  accepted  $5,500  as  security  for  the  duty  and 
this  sum  was  deposited  in  bank.  Owing  to  diflficulties  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
valuation  of  the  estate,  the  amount  of  duty  was  not  ascertained  until  after  March 
8th,  1917,  and  a  statement  was  prepared  showing  the  amount  of  duty  that  became 
payable  on  March  8th,  1917,  to  be  $2,019.18  and  the  amount  to  be  refunded 
to  the  estate  as  on  February  22nd,  1918,  to  be  $3,698.28.  A  copy  of  this  state- 
ment is  attached  hereto,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  interest  is  allowed  on 
the  whole  $5,500  from  the  date  it  was  deposited  on  June  22nd,  1916,  up  to  the 
date  the  duty  became  payable  on  March  8th,  1917,  and  from  March  8th,  1917, 
interest  is  also  allowed  on  $3,480.82  (the  difference  between  the  deposit  of  $5,500 
and  the  duty,  $2,019.18)  up  to  February  22nd,  1918.  No  interest  is  charged 
against  the  estate  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  estate  is  not  liable  for  interest 
on  the  duty.  On  February  22nd,  1918,  a  cheque  for  the  executors  for  the  refund 
of  $3,698.28  was  requested  but  the  Auditor  has  not  certified  that  a  cheque  for 
this  amount  may  issue. 

1.  The  expenditure  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  to  the  executors 
the  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled  after  paying  the  amount  of  duty  that 
became  payable  on  March  8th,   1917. 

2.  The  expenditure  is  chargeable  to  Vote  97. 

3.  The  objections  taken  by  the  Auditor  and  the  answers  to  such  objections  are 
set  out  in  the  correspondence,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 

The  question  is  submitted  to  your  Honourable  Board  for  consideration. 

E.  E.  M.  Meighex, 
SoJicifor  under  Succession   Dufij  Act. 
Toronto.  June  6th,   1918. 


Executive  Couxcil  Office. 
Copy  of  a  Minute  of  the  Treasury  Board,  dated  the  9th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1918. 

The  Provincial  Auditor  having  refused  to  certify  that  a  cheque  for  the  sum 
of  $3,698.28  may  issue  in  favour  of  the  Executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Sally 
Billings  as  requested  by  the  Solicitor  under  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  submitted  the  sufficiency  of  the  Auditor's  objections  to  the 
Treasury  Board  for  determination  as  provided  by  section  14  of  the  Audit  Act, 
Eevised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  chapter  23. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  facts  as  set  out  in  the  memorandum  to  the  Treasury 
Board  by  the  Solicitor  under  the  Succession  Duty  Act  and  the  correspondence 
attached"  thereto,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  duty  was  paid  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  payment  by  section  15  (1)  of  the  Succession 
Duty  Act  and  that  the  estate  is  not  chargeable  with  interest  on  the  duty  under 
the  said  section  15  (1)  and  the  Board  directs  that  a  cheque  be  issued  for  the 
sum  of  $3,698.28  in  favour  of  the  Executors  of  the  estate. 

Certified, 

J.  Lonsdale  Capreol, 

CUrk.   Treasury   BonrrJ 
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TREASURY  MINUTES. 


Statement  of  Treasury  Minutes  issued  for  Expenditures  in  Excess  of  Appropriations 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  October  31st,  1918. 


1918. 


Service. 


Warrant. 


Expended. 


Oct.    18th 

18th 

30th 

31st 

Aug.    21st 

Sept.    3rd    and 

Oct  23rd   . . . 

Sept.  26th 

Aug.  20th 

Sept.  18th 

Aug.  15th 

Aug.   15th   and 

Oct.  31st  ... 

Sept.  20th 

Oct.    30th 

Sept.  10th 

Apr.   11th   and 

Oct.  16th  . 
Oct.  31st... 
July  19th... 


Oct.      8th. 


Oct.     31st 

Sept.  13th 

Oct.      2nd 

2nd 

31st 

July     4th 

Sept.  27th 

"       27th 

Aug.  28th 
Sept.    3rd 

25th 
Oct.    19th 

30th 
Sept.  20th 
Oct.    30th 

31st 

10th 
31st 
10th 


Civil  Government. 

Office  of  Prime  Minister   Contingencies 

Executive  Council  Office  do 

Forestry  Branch    do 

Public  Works   Department     do 

Various   Fees   Associations    do 

Stationary  Engineers     Contingencies 

Motor  Vehicles  Branch   do 

Treasury   Department    do 

Audit    Office    do 

Inspection  Public  Institutions  Office  do 

Registrar-General's  Branch   do 

Department  of  Agriculture    do 

Agricultural      and      Horticultural 

Societies   Branch    do 

Live   Stock   Branch    do 

Institutes  Branch   do 

Fruit  Branch    do 

King's  F*rinter,  Cartage  of  Stationery 


31st. 


Legislation. 

Bureau  of  Archives   Contingencies 

Administration  of  Justice 

Master-in-Ordinary    Contingencies 

Commutation  Surrogate  Judges,  Fees   

Inspection  Legal   Offices    Contingencies 

Inspection   Division  Courts    do 

District     of     Manitoulin,     Police     Magistrate. 

Travelling  Expenses   

District  of  Muskoka,  Fuel,  Light  and  Water  .  . 

District  of  Parry  Sound  do 

District  of  Temiskaming   do 

Education 

Urban  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  Special 
Grants  and  Contingencies  

Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  Districts, 
General  Grants  and  Contingencies 

Continuation  Schools    Contingencies 

Fifth   Classes    do 

Spring  and  Summer  Schools  

Inspection  Public  and  District  Schools  .  .  .  .  t  .  . . 

Travelling  and  Moving  EJxpenses  of  Inspectors 

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto,  Text  and 
Blank  Books    

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Ottawa.  Fuel,  Light 
and  Power  

Normal  School,  London,  Reference  Books  and 
Contingencies    

Normal  School,  Hamilton,  Apparatus,  Chemi- 
cals, etc 

Normal  School,  Peterboro,  Reference  Books  and 
Periodicals   


.$  c. 

400  00 

275  00 

500  00 

800  00 

100  00 

2,000  00 ; 

1,500  00 

10,000  00' 

2,500  00 

9,000  00 

13,200  00 

2,000  00 

250  00 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

250  00 

25  00 


1,000  00 


100  00 

3,500  00 

175  00 

200  00 

10  50 

1,500  00 

600  00 

1,100  00 


9,075  00 

19,117  57 

4,500  00 

■  3,447  36 

700  00 

22,000  00 

2,500  00 

150  00 

4,400  00 

200  00 

400  00 

500  00 


?    c. 

315  98 

•  258  30 

221  80 

595  61 

37  75 

2,276  41 
1,092  18 
8,968  11 
2,034  90 
8,704  40 

12,776  09 
1,179  75 

188  15 
569  62 

3,775  50 

123  58 

24  35 


655  18 


92  51 

3,435  26 

164  37 

149  83 

10  50 
526  79 
310  06 
379  82 


7,231  25 

10,707  64 

4,376  29 

3,373  35 

154  96 

20,734  62 

1,112  35 

25  00 
4,017  54 

92  74 
184  84 
248  26 
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1918. 


Serrlce. 


Warrant.        Expended. 


Oct.     15th... 

8th .. . 

Aug.     6th .. . 

July  19th... 

Mar.  28th . . . 
Sept.  27th... 
Oct.     31st... 
July   16th  and 
Oct.  2nd . . 


Apr.  23rd . . . 
Sept.    3rd    and 

Oct.  29th.. 
Oct.  29th... 
Aug.   28th  and 

Oct.  30th.. 


July  3rd,.. 
Aug.  15th... 
Sept.  10th... 
"  10th... 
May   23rd  and 

Sept.  20th. 
Oct.    25th... 

June  18th . . . 
Oct.     2nd... 

"       10th... 

•'       25th... 

2nd... 

10th... 

10th . . . 

Aug.  15th... 

June  18th  and 

Oct.  10th  . 
Aug.  15th  and 

Oct.  10th  . 
Aug.  15th... 
July  23rd... 
Aug.    21st. . . 

Sept.  10th... 
Oct.    10th . . . 

Sept.  27th... 
Oct.      2nd . . . 

June  18th.. . 

Oct.      2nd . . . 

10th... 

"       19th... 


Education. — Continued. 

Normal  School,  Stratford,  Travelling  Expenses 

Manual  Training  Teachers  

English-French      Training     School,      Stui^eon 

Falls,  Students'  Board  and  Trav.  Expenses.. 
English-French     Training      School,      Vankleek 

Hill,  Students'  Board  and  Trav.  Expenses  . . 
English-French     Training     School,     Sandwich, 

Students'  Board  and  Trav.  Expenses 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  Grant  

Technical  Education,  Day  and  Evening  Classes 

Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf — 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power   

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind^ — 

Musical  Instruments  and  Typewriters 

Furniture  and  Furnishings   

Farm,  Feed  and  Fodder 

Teachers'  Pensions  Act   

Public  Institutions. 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Brockville — 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 

Groceries  and  Provisions   

Farm   Expenses 

Furniture  and  Furnishings   

Live  Stock,  Vehicles,  etc 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Hamilton — 

Farm   Expenses    

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Groceries  and  Provisions   

Maintenance  and  Repairs  to  Buildings 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Kingston — 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 

Groceries  and  Provisions    

Clothing    

Repairs  and  Plumbing 

Hospital  for  Insane,  London — 

Farm  Expenses 

Laundry  and  Cleaning 

Clothing    

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Repairs  and  Plumbing  

Hospital  for  Insane,  Mimico — 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Hospital  for  Feeble-Minded,  Orillia — 

Clothing    

Furniture  and  Furnishings   

Hospital  for  Insane,  Penetanguishene 

Clothing    

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Groceries  and  Provisions  

Maintenance  and  Repairs  to  Buildings  . . . 


I        c 

75  00 

500  00 
600  00 


850  00 

400  00 

500  00 

9,800  00 

812  18 

180  29 

500  00 

8,958  30 

9,000  00 

8,991  10 

250  00 

105  00 

700  00 
50  00 

692  98 
43  29 

2,100  00 


1,200  00 
15,000  00 
17,000  00 

2,000  00 

8,000  00 
2,000  00 

4,500  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

4,000  00 

15,000  00 
4,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 

4,000  00 

25,000  00 

3,000  00 

11,000  00 
10,000  00 

5,000  00 
2,000  00 

2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 


?    c. 

15  40 

448  75 
564  92 


1,698  54 


693  38 

9,862  18 

13,831  87 

1,880  44 

7,667  64 

1,422  15 

4,439  51 

19,652  58 

9,061  02 

3,367  54 

13,468  29 

1,213  64 

260  90 

1,427  55 

6,419  14 

1,584  27 

3.990  73 

18,516  58 

1,347  66 

8,036  98 

9,604  76 

3,355  47 

1,136  21 

1,354  66 
361  96 

1,641  19 

804  07 
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1918. 

SerTlce. 

Warrant. 

Expended. 

June  18th. 
Sept  27th. 
Oct.  19th. 
19th. 
"  19th. 
Sept.  27th. 

July  16th. 
Oct.    25th . 


2nd. 
2nd. 

29th. 


Apr.  23rd 

Oct.    30th    and 
July  16th... 

Oct.    19th 

2nd 


3rd. 


July  25th. 

Oct.     31st. 
25th. 


Oct.   3l8t,  Apr 
29th    and 
Sept.  10th  . . 

Oct.     31st 

Sept.  26th 

Aug.  15th 

Oct.    25th 

"       25th 


Oct.     31st. 


July  2nd   and 

Oct.  18th 

Mar.  28th,  June 

20th,       Sept. 

3rd,  Oct.  2nd, 

and  Oct.  31st 

Oct.      8th. 

Apr.   24th 

Sept.  24th 

Sept.   3rd.  Oct. 
10th  and  31st 

Sept.  5th 

Oct.     31st 

31st 


Public  Institutions. — Continued. 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Toronto — 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  

Groceries  and  Provisions  

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Repairs  and  Plumbing  

Furniture  and  Furnishings   

Whitby    Branch    

Hospital  for  EJpileptics,  Woodstock — 

Farm   Expenses    

Live  Stock,  Vehicles,  etc 

Ontario  Reformatory,  Industries — 

Other  Officers  and  Servants   

Industrial  and  Farm  Operations 

Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory — 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water   

Andrew    Mercer    Reformatory   Industries — 

Salaries  and  Operating  Expenses  

Industrial  Farm,  Burwash   

Industrial  and  Farm  Operations   

Travelling  and   Other  EJxpenses  of  Bailiff  and 

Prisoners    

EJxhibit  of  Fruit,  Grain  and  Vegetables  at  Can. 

National  EJxhibitlon    

Agriculture. 

Live  Stock  Branch,  Services  and  Expenses  re 
Shipments  of  Live  Stock   

Inspection  of  Apiaries   

Horticultural  Experimental  Station,  Salaries 
and  Expenses    

Demonstration  Farm  in  Northern  Ontario   . . 

District  Representatives   

Removal  EJxpenses  of  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment     

Incidentals     

Commissioner's  Office,  Travelling  Expenses   . 

O.  A.  College,  Farm  Dept.,  Purchase  and  Main- 
tenance of  Live  Stock 

Hospitals  and  Charities. 

Industrial  Schools 

Repairs  and  Maintenance. 

Government  House — 
Pay  Lists,  Assistant  Gardeners,  etc 

Repairs  and  Contingencies  

Parliament  Buildings — 

Water  and  Fuel 

Supplies  and  Tools   

Repairs  and  Cleaning  of  Buildings   

Furniture  and   furnishings    

Uniforms  for  Messengers   

Painting,  Inside  and  Outside  Work 

Telephone  Service  


1,500 
16,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 

ie,ooo 

c. 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

1,000 
2,000 

00 
00 

2,500 
140,000 

00 
00 

2,500 

00 

15,000 

00 

65,000 
2,500 

00 
00 

2,000 

00 

200 

00 

500 
900 

00 
00 

750 

00 

21,000 
25,000 

00 

00 

500 

15,000 

285 

00 
00 
00 

6,000 

00 

3,800 

00 

3,300 

00 

4,200 

00 

1,500 

700 

12,000 

00 
00 
00 

6,000 

50 

500 

1.200 

00 
00 
00 
00 

$  c. 

1,378  98 
15,485  38 

3,380  04 

1,249  80 

4,890  88 

7,883  87 

955  53 
1.714  36 

2,122  62 
125,579  07 

2,494  12 

11,391  15 

57,892  13 
1,325  24 

497  88 

123  50 


443  42 
804  50 

680  73 


20.778  34 

14,701  78 

498  65 

14.948  37 

277  96 

5,999  23 


3,541  36 

3,264  74 
3.986  77 


974  79 

367  55 

11,952  30 

4,769  99 

49  00 

107  48 

1.060  33 
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TREASURY  MINUTES.— Continued. 


1918. 


■Service. 


Warrant.    ]    Expended. 

i 


July   18th  and 

Oct.  18th  . . 
July  2nd,  Aug. 

14th,       Sept. 

17th,       Oct. 

31st    

July   13th   and 

Sept.  5th... 
July  29th,  Oct. 

25th  and  Oct. 

31st 

June  13th 

Oct.     31st 


Oct.    10th    and 
Oct.  31st  . , . 


Repairs  and  Maintenance. — Continued. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Fuel.  Light  and  Water 


Miscellaneous: 

Purchase  and  Repairs  of  Automobilesr 


Miscellaneous  Contingencies 


Public  Buildings. 

Osgoode  Hall,  General  Repairs  and  Alterations. 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Hamilton,  Electric  Wiring 

Hospital  for  Insane,  London,  Improvement  and 

Adding  Piggery    


Dec.   12th. 


Jan.  2nd,  June 

7th,  July  31st 

and  Aug.  18th 
July  31st,  Sept. 

21st  and  Oct. 

10th    

June    7th 

Jan.   2nd,  Aug. 

19th,       Sept. 

3rd  and  Oct. 

31st    


Oct.     31st. 
Sept.  24th. 


Oct.     8th     and 
Oct.  31st  . 

Oct.  25th  . . . 


31st. 
31st. 


31st. . . 

Sept.    5th   and 

Oct.  25th  .  . . 

Sept.  27th 


Oct.     31st... 

June  13th  and 

Oct.   25th    . . 

July   29th   and 
Oct.  15th  . . . 

Mar.  28th,  Apr. 
12th      and 
June  27th  . . 

Sept.  18th  and 
Oct.  10th  . . . 


Hospital  for  Feeble-Minded,   Orillia — 
Extension  and  Renewal  Electric  Light  System 
Reconstruction     of     Kitchen,     Laundry     and 
Boiler  House  

Hospital  for  Insane,  Peuetanguishene — 
Electric  Wiring  and  Fixtures  


Hospital  for  Insane,  Toronto — 

Construction  of  Works  re  Whitby  Branch 


Piggery    

Grading  and  Improvement  to  Grounds 


Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto — 
Repairs,  Alterations  and  Additions  . 

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Ottawa — 
Repairs  to  Steam  Boiler 

Normal  School,  Peterborough — 

Painting,  interior  and  exterior 


Normal  Sehool,  North  Bay — 

Repairs  and  Incidentals  

Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf — 

Repairs  to  Steam  Main,  etc 

O.  A.  College,  Extension  to  Laboratory 

Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  Ejection  of 

Power  House  and  Greenhouse 

District  of  Algoma,  Repairs  and  Incidentals  . 

District    of    Muskoka,    Electric    Wiring,    Court 
House    

District  of  Nipissing,  Repairs,  Alterations,  etc. 

District  of  Sudbury — 
Repairs  and  Alterations     


Industrial  Farm,  Burwash 


Public  Worlds.' 

Maintenance,  Locks,   Dams,  and  Bridges. 


Baysville  Dam 


Beggsboro  Bridge 


5,500  00 

7,500  00 
1,100  00 


1,900  00 
1,300  00 

1,000  00 


1,600  00 

967  70 

18,000  OO 

15,323  13 

750  00 

~     ''"'                     !«'         ,1 

726  34 

105,000  00 

97,620  07 

3,600  00 
10,000  00 

3,474  71 
5,313  69 

850  00 


6,000  00 

5,800  00 
600  00 


$        c. 
4,775  35 


7,471  62 
833  37 


1,307  86 
1,105  40 

468  28 


7,700  00 

6,177  96 

50  00 

49  15 

131  50 

131  50 

460  20 


350  00 
1,6-00  00 

306  61 
1,354  79 

5,500  00 
200  00 

4,953  22 
74  73 

275  00 
300  00 

155  59 
160  93 

350  00 

306  65 

3,500  00 

2,066  33 

5,613  71 

5,775  77 
'586  40 
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TREASURY  MINLTES.— Continued. 


1918. 


Service. 


July  13tli  and 

Oct.  10th  ... 

Sept.  18th 

Oct.  25th 

Aug.  14th,  Oct.: 

18th  and  2.5th 

July  13th   

Oct.    10th 

Sept.  18th  and 

Oct.  10th  ..-! 

Aug.   21st I 

Oct.     31st , 

31st 

25th 

10th 

Aug.    21st  and 

Sept  21st  .  . . 
Sept.  ITth  and 

Oct.  10th  . . . 
Oct.    18th 


Public  Works.— Continued 


C.  Wall  Bridge 

Deux  River  Bridge 
East  Road  Bridge  .  . 


Lash  Bridge,  Front  Road  .  . 
AlcXarr  Bridge,  Carp  Creek. 
Patton  Bridges   


Portlock  Bridge,  Block  L 

Restoule  Bridge   

Sequin  Bridge  

Stewart  Bridge  

Sucker  Creek  Bridge,  Humphrey 
Surveys  and  Inspections   


Warrant.       Expended 


Temiskaming  Bridges 


Wages  and  Expenses  of  Supervising  Foreman. 
Worthington   Bridge,  Front  Road    


Aug.     8  th. 
Sept.  26th 


Department  of  Public  Highways. 

Automobile  Markers  and  Supplies   

Motor  Car  and  Other  Equipment  


Game  and  Fisheries. 

EJrecting  and  Repairing  Ponds,  Buildings,  etc.. 


Oct.    25th 

Aug.  28th  and 
Oct.  2nd  ....  Sales  Branch,  Purchase  of  Fish,  etc 


Attorney-General's    Department — Miscellaneous. 

June    4th [Purchase   and  Maintenance   of  Automobile   for 

I     Fire  Marshal   

July  29th 1  Expenses  of  Elections 


July   31st. 
Sept.  24th 


Oct. 

10th 

25th 

Sept. 
Apr. 

10th 

12th 

23rd 

Treasury  Department. — Miscellaneous. 

Boards  of  Censors,  Moving  Pictures — 
Contingencies    

Inspection  Moving  Picture  Theatres — 
Contingencies    


Provincial  Secretary's  Department. — 
Miscellaneous. 

Ontario  Temperance  Act,  Law  Enforcement... 

Outbreaks  of  Diseases  and  Sanitary  Investiga 

tions   

•  ■■■  •    -        'Crown  Lands. 


Fire  Ranging 

Insurance    

Society  Membership  Fees  and  Subscriptions 


$    c. 

1,050  00 
150  00 
450  00 

1,025  00 
300  00 
350  00 

750  00 
700  00 
800  00 
300  00 
400  00 
500  00 

5,800  00 

1,700  00 
500  00 


6,500  00 
1,000  00 


7,500  00 
150,000  00 


600  00 
25,000  00 


1,500  OOi 
1,200  Oo! 

10,000  00 
10,000  00 


70,000  00 
750  00 
100  00 


$1,196,766  93 


i     c. 

1,016  17 

24  42 

390  99 

1,015  11 
270  16 
309  02 

741  12 
51  38 

658  98 
87  85 

383  72 

473  70 

5,389  11 

341  47 
489  32 


6,191  82 
998  82 


6,033  10 
106,226  72 


544  99 
19,6€5  33 


1,233  18 
387  16 

5,828  58 
57  70 


49,102  70 

734  98 

41  90 


$974,361  16 
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REPORT    FOR    1918 

OF 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

OiNTARIO 


To  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor: 

The  Workmen's  C'ompeusation  Board  begs  to  submit  its  Report  for  the  year 
1918. 

GENERAL   REVIEW 

The  year  1918  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.  It  largely 
exceeded  any  prior  year  in  the  volume  of  industry,  the  number  of  accidents,  and 
the  amotmt  of  compensation. 

"The  total  number  of  accidents  of  all  kinds  reported  to  the  Board  during 
1918  was  4:7.848,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded  during  the  veaff 
was  $3,514,648.47. 

These  figures  are  for  the  work  handled  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation including  1917  cases  which  were  not  completed  until  1918,  but  exclud- 
ing the  1918  accidents  which  had  not  yet  been  reported  or  had  not  been  finally 
disposed  of  at  the  end  of  1918. 

The  figures  for  1918  accidents  are  still  incomplete,  but  adding  the  estimate 
of  what  would  be  awarded  after  the  close  of  the  year  the  compensation  for  1918 
accidents  would  amount  to  $3, 672,500. 65. 

For  the  purpose  of  rating  and  assessment  it  is  the  accidents  happening 
during  the  year  that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  separation  is  required  to  be  made 
between  Schedule  1'  industries,  which  are  under  the  assessment  or  collective 
liability  system,  and  Schedule  2  industries,  in  which  the  employer  is  individually 
liable  for  payment  of  compensation  for  accidents  as  they  occur. 

Schedule  1   Industries  for  1918 

Chapter  I  deals  with  Schedule  1  industries  for  the  year  1918.  These,  as 
mentioned,    are    the    industries   which   are    under   the    assessment   system. 

The  total  amount  of  assessments  in  Schedule  1  industries  for  the  year, 
including  estimated  adjustments,  was  $3,198.074.74 :  the  number  of  employers 
was  approximately  15,000:  the  total  estimated  pay  roll  was  $300,795,797.28:  and 
the  estimated  number  of  full  year  workers  covered  was  330,310. 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  in  Schedule  1  industries  for  the  year, 
actually  awarded  and  estimated  still  to  be  awarded,  was  $2,908.989.63 :  the  total 
amount  paid  and  estimated  still  to  be  paid  for  medical  aid  for  the  vear  was 
$455,077.36. 

Table  !  gives  the  provisional  statement,  class  by  class,  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  for  Schedule  1  industries  for  the  year. 
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Schedule  2  Industries  in  1918 

Chapter  II  deals  with  Schedule  2  industries  during  1918.  The  employers 
in  those  industries  are  not  under  the  assessment  system,  but  as  accidents  arise 
are  individually  liable  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
Board. 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  awarded  in  Schedule  2  industries  during 
the  year  was  $763,511.02. 

Table  2  shows  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded  in  the  different  lines 
of  industry  under  this  Schedule,  Crown  cases  being  included. 

Work  Handled  during  1918 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  work  handled  by  the  Board  during  the  year  1918, 
without  regard  to  the  year  in  which  the  accidents  dealt  with  happened. 

Of  the  total  of  $3,514,648.47  compensation  awarded  during  the  year  1918, 
$2,751,137.45  was  in  Schedule   1  and  $763,511.02  in  Schedule  2. 

The  total  during  1917  was  $2,913,085.81,  of  which  $2,289,529.44  was  in 
Schedule  1  and  $623,556.37  in  Schedule  2. 

The  total  average  daily  awards  of  compensation  during  1918  were  $11,600, 
as  against  a  daily  average  of  $9,071  during  1917. 

The  increase  in  amount  of  compensation  which  up  to  the  present  has  taken 
place  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  has  been  owing  not  only  to 
increased  industrial  activity  but  also  to  increased  wages. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  in  w^hich  compensation  or  medical  aid  was 
paid  during  1918  was  40,930,  of  which  36,565  were  in  Schedule  1  and  4,365 
in  Schedule  2.  The  death  cases  numbered  382,  the  permanent  disability  2,549, 
the  temporary  disability  25,446,  and  the  medical  aid  only  cases  12,553. 

The  average  number  of  cheques  per  day  issued  for  compensation  was  248, 
and  for  medical  aid  139. 

The  daily  average  number  of  accidents  of  all  kinds  reported  during  1918 
was  158,  as  against  126  during  1917,  the  total  number  during  1918  being  47,848, 
as  against  36,532  during  1917.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  medical 
aid  provisions,  which  went  into  effect  1st  July,  1917,  considerably  increase  the 
number  of  accidents  required  to  be  reported. 

Medical  Aid 

The  total  amount  paid  for  medical  aid  in  Schedule  1  industries  during  1918 
was  $369,346.37,  being  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  amount  awarded  for  compensa- 
tion in  these  industries.  In  Schedule  2  industries  medical  aid  is  paid  for  by  the 
employer  individually. 

Administration  Expenses 

The  administration  expenses  of  the  Board  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$152,235.82.  Toward  this  the  Province  contributed  $100,000,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  Commissioners'  salaries  and  providing  office  accommodation. 

The  part  of  the  cost  of  administration  borne  by  the  employers  in  Schedule  1" 
during  the  year  amounted  to  1.55  per  cent,  of  the  assessments  received,  or  1.47 
per  cent,  of  the  compensation  and  medical  aid  awarded  during  the  year. 

Rates  of  Assessment 

Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  a  time  of  increased  cost  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the  Act  of  medical  aid,  the  rates 
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of  assessment  continue  to  be  exceedingly  low — much  lower  than  generally  prevail 
in  other  places,  and  lower,  it  is  believed,  than  anyone  felt  possible  when  the 
Act  was  going  into  effect.     The  average  rate  for  1918  was  $1.09. 

This  favorable  showing  is  due  to  the  system  of  collective  liability  which 
eliminates  profits,  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  administration 
is  borne  by  the  Province,  and  to  the  care  used  in  administration  and  in  avoiding 
improper  payments;  though  giving  the  workman  the  full  measure  of  compensation 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  out  of  a  total  assessment  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars  issued  during  1918,  only  $16,216,  or  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  remained,  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  present  year,  still  to  be  collected. 

Condition  of  Funds 

Chapter  IV  with  the  tables  attached  shows  the  condition  of  the  pension  and 
disaster  reserve  funds  and  gives  particulars  of  the  investments  of  the  Board.  Xo 
withdrawal  from  the  disaster  reserve  fund  was  made  during  the  year. 

Final  Figures  for  1917 

• 

Chapter  V  shows  the  final  financial  and  accident  figures  for  Schedule  1 
industries  for  the  year  1917.  As  previously  explained,  it  is  only  long  after  the 
close -of  the  year  that  this  information  becomes  complete. 

Much  very,  interesting  statistical  information  regarding  causes  of  accidents, 
nature  of  injuries,  time  loss,  age,  wage,  allegiance  of  workmen,  etc.,  will  be  found 
in  this  chapter  and  in  Tables  li  to  25  attached  thereto. 

Special  Articles 

Chapter  VI  contains  a  special  article  by  the  Board's  statistician  upon  the 
woodworking  industry  under  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  was  under- 
taken by  reason  of  the  continued  bad  accident  experience  in  this  class  of  industry, 
and  as  well  as  being  of  interest  to  the  employers  in  this  class  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  of  assistance  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  accidents. 

In  the  Appendices  to  the  Eeport  will  be  found  a  memorandum  of  some 
matters  in  which  the  Board  has  departed  from  court  decisions,  a  memorandum 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  legal  profession  to  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
a  memorandum  as  to  merit  rating,  and  some  comments  concerning  the  working 
of  the  Act. 

Amendments  to  the  Act 

Important  amendments  to  the  Act  are  now  before  the  Legislature,  including 
the  increase  of  widows'  and  children's  compensation,  the  removal  of  the  month's 
limitation  from  the  medical  aid  provisions,  abolishing  the  clerical  exclusion  in 
industries  under  the  Act,  giving  better  protection  to  workmen  of  contractors  and 
to  the  accident  ftind,  prohibiting  payment  of  compensation  to  re-idents  of  enemy 
countries,  and  giving  the  workmen  as  well  as  the  employer  the  right  to  bring 
an  industry  excluded  by  number  limit  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  These, 
if  passed,  will  be  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  and  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable 
generally  to  both  workmen  and  employers. 

2  w.c. 
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The  Working  of  the  Act 

The  Act  has  now  passed  tlie  experimental  stage.  There  is  no  longer  con- 
troversy as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  in  its 
practical  working  out  it  has  probably  exceeded  the  expectations  even  of  its  authors. 

The  features  of  first  importance  are  general  protection  to  the  workman  for 
all  accidents  in  his  employment,  limitation  of  payment  by  the  employer  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  what  actually  goes  to  the  Avorkman,  elimination  of  litigation  with 
its  annoyance  and  expense,  and  expeditious  payment  of  benefits  directly  into  the 
hand  of  the  workman  or  his  dependants.  Thanks  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Act 
and  the  procedure  followed  in  its  administration,  and  to  the  assistance  of  those 
concerned,  claims  are  disposed  of  with  a  speed  and  inexpensiveness  which  are  not 
possible  under  other  laws. 
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SCHEDULE  I  INDUSTRIES  FOR  1918 

Table  1  gives  a  provisional  statement  for  Schedule  1  by  classes  for  the  year 
1918.  Under  the  different  headings  are  given  income  and  expenditiire,  actual 
and  estimated,  and  the  provisional  balance,  for  each  class  of  industry.  This 
statement  relates  solely  to  industrial  operations  for  1918,  although  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  relating  thereto  cannot  be  completed  for  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  year  because  actual  figures  cannot  be  ascertained  until  all  assessments 
for  the  year  have  been  finally  adjusted  and  all  accidents  occurring  during  the 
year  have  been  finally  dealt  with.  Tot  cover  this  incompleteness  estimates  have 
been  included  so  that  the  provisional  balances  substantially  represent  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year.  The  final  figures  for  1918  will  appear  in  the  next  Report, 
as  the  final  figures  for  1917  appear  as  Table  14  in  this  Report. 

A  statement  for  Schedule  2  industries  is  given  in  Chapter  II. 

The  total  income,  actual  and  estimated,  for  all  classes  of  Schedule  1  for  the 
year  1918  was  $3,287,072.53.  Added  to  this  amount  was  $1,032,367.45  carried 
"forward  from  1915.  1916  and  1917,  making  a  total  of  $4,319,439.98.  The  total 
expenditure,  actual  and  estimated,  including  the  amounts  set  aside  for  pensions, 
disaster  reserve,  and  compensation  deferred,  and  expenses  of  administration,  and 
safety  associations,  was  $3,474,769.09.  The  net  provisional  balance,  therefore, 
is  $844,670.89. 

The  provisional  balance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  working  fund  to  provide  for 
payments  of  compensation,  etc.,  during  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  year 
and  the  time  when  the  first  payment  of  the  current  year's  assessments  falls  due,  a 
matter  of  three  months  or  more. 

The  provisional  balance  for  1918  is  less  than  the  provisional  or  actual  balance 
for  1917,  the  former  being  $893,032.00  and  the  latter  $1,032,367.45.  The  actual 
balance  for  1917  exceeded  the  estimated  or  provisional  balance  because  the  actual 
pay  rolls  of  the  employers  exceeded  their  estimated  pay  rolls  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  estimates  in  Table  1  for  1917  indicated.  The  excess  for  1917, 
however,  was  $139,335.45  as  compared  with  $506,763.99  for  1916.  It  is  felt  that 
the  estimates  for  1918  will  more  closely  approximate  the  actual  figures  than 
did  the  estimates  for  1917,  a  closer  tabulation  of  the  increase  in  actual  over 
estimated  pay  rolls  having  been  possible. 

Assessments 

Assessments  were  collected  from  approximately  15.000  employers,  tlie  total 
pay  roll  represented  by  assessments  being  $300,795,797.28.  The  number  of  full 
year  workers  covered  by  the  assessments  was  approximately  330.310. 

The  assessments  in   Schedule   1   industries  for  1918  were: — 

Collected   on  estimated  pay  rolls    $2,586,406  04 

Estimated    adjustment    611,668  70 

Total     $3,198,074  74 
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Other  Income 

The  other  income  for  the  year  included  interest  on  current  funds  and  pay- 
ments under  Sections  93a  and  99   (3),  amounting  in  all  to  $88,997.79. 

Balance  Forward 

The  balance  forward  from  1917  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

1915  surplus    $657,015  88 

1916  surplus    394,699  83 

$1,051,715  71 

1917  deficit    —19,348  26 

Balance  forward,   1917    $1,032,367  45 

Compensation 

The  compensation  awarded  and  estimated  to  be  awarded  for  the  year's  accidents 
is  as  follows: — 

Compensation  paid  other  than  pensions    $1,075,009  61 

Transferred   for  pensions  awarded    721,772  25 

Compensation  awarded — payments  deferred    35,430  00 

Compensation  estimated   for  continuing  disabilities    ....  496,084  77 

Compensation  estimated  for  outstanding  accidents 580,693  00 

Total  compensation  for  the  year    $2,908,989  63 

Medical  Aid 

Medical  aid  covers  necessary  doctor,  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  services,  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  one  month,  including  cases  of  less  as  well  as  cases  of  more 
than  seven  days'  disability.  Payments  made  or  estimated  to  be  made  for  medical 
aid  for  the  year  were: — 

Paid  for  medical  aid   $294,198  13 

Estimated  for  medical  aid  160,879  23 

Total    $455,077  36 

Other  Expenditures 

The  other  expenditures  for  the  vvere  : — 

Paid  to  Safety  Associations  $38,845  36 

Balance  of  Administration  Expenses    45,989  78 

Disaster   Reserve    25,866  96 

Total    $110,702  10 

Further  Particulars 

Further  particulars  and  explanations  as  to  payments  and  expenses  and  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  several  funds,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  and 
Tables  7  to  13. 
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CHAPTER  II 
SCHEDULE  2  INDUSTRIES  DURING  1918 

Table  2  deals  Avith  Schedule  2  matters  during  1918,  Therein  are  set  out 
the  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  particulars  of  funds  under  the  headings, 
Deposits  for  Pensions,  Claimants'  Monies,  and  Deposits  for  Temporary  Payments, 
the  total  amount  of  funds  also  being  shown. 

The  awards  of  compensation  amounted  to  $763,511.02,  of  which  amount 
$511,964.32  was  for  pension  awards,  and  $251,546.70  for  aAvards  other  than 
pensions.  Included  in  these  figures  is  $9,548.70,  made  up  of  $3,509.88  in  pension 
awards,  and  $6,038.82  in  awards  not  pension  awards,  the  compensation  awarded 
in  30  cases  referred  by  the  Crown  to  the  Board.  Schedule  2  awards  during  1917 
amounted  to  $623,556.37,  $392,404.71  for  pensions  and  $231,151.66  for  other 
awards.  The  increase  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  increased  pension  cost  in  the 
fatalities  to  railroad  employees  during  the  severe  weather  of  early  1918.  During 
1917  pension  awards  in  the  steam  railroad  industry  group  amounted  to  $290,245.21. 
while  during  1918  the  amount  was  $379,263.66.  Full  details  of  awards  made 
during  1918  are  given  in  Table  2,  the  group  "All  Others"  including  munition 
plants  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board. 

In  pension  cases,  except  in  the  case  of  municipal  or  government  bodies,  or 
departments  not  so  desiring,  deposits  must  be  made  by  the  employers.  Particulars 
of  these  are  given  under  "  Deposits  for  Pensions."  Under  "  Claimants'  Monies  " 
are  included  monies  held  by  the  Board  under  awards  in  which  in  the  interest 
of  the  claimant  or  for  other  reason  payment  of  the  amounts  held  is  deferred  to 
a  later  date,  as  in  the  case  of  minors.  "  Deposits  for  Temporary  Payments " 
are  amounts  deposited  with  the  Board  to  enable  the  Board  to  make  prompt 
current  payments  to  workmen  for  accidents  which  may  occur  without  waiting 
for  receipt  of  cheque  from  the  employer. 

Employers  in  Schedule  2  are  assessed  a  proportionate  share  of  the  expense 
of  administration,  other  than  the  amount  provided  by  the  Province.  For  1918 
that  share  amounted  to  $6,246.04  as  compared  with  $4,888.52  for  1917.  The 
expense  cost  of  each  accident  remained  the  same.  $1.43,  while,  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  compensation,  expense?  increased  from  .79  per  cent,  in  1917  to  .82 
per  cent,  in  1918. 

The  net  rate  of  interest  for  1918  earned  by  and  credited  to  Schedule  2 
Funds  was  4.93  per  cent,  per  annum. 

TABLE  2 

STATEMENT  FOR  SCHEDULE  2  DURING  1918 

SCHEDULE  2.  AWARDS 

Awards 

Not  Pensions  Pensions  Totals 

Municipal    Corporations,    etc $30,822  82  $36,370  25  $67,193  07 

Steam  Railroads    153.183  06  379,263  66  532,446  72 

Electric  Railways    9,421  20  21,278  23  30,699  43 

Navigation    Companies    6,526  12  14,429  05  20,955  17 

Express  and  Sleeping  Car  Companies   1,699  13  723  06  2.422  19 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies    596  25  7,725  47  8,321  72 

Under  Section  6  614  66                    614  66 

All   others    42,644  64  48,664  72  91,309  36 

Referred  to  Board  by  Crown  6.038  82  3,509  88  9,548  70 

$251,546  70  $511,964  32  $763,511  02 
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SCHEDULE  2  FUNDS 

Deposits  for  Pensions 

Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  January  1,  1918   $589,608  45 

Deposits  received  from  employers    466.259  38 

Interest  received   39,834  01 

Deposits  returned  to  employers   $792  59 

Paid  to  pensioners   79,139  38 

Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  December  31,  1918 1.015,769  87 


Claimants,  Monies 


TOTALS  OF  FUNDS 


$1,095,701  84         $1,095,701  84 


Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  January  1,  1918   $4,349  83 

Deposits  received  from  employers  5,106  06 

Interest  received   241  91 

Paid  to   claimants,  principal    $3,191  06 

Paid  to  claimants,  interest   58  57 

Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  December  31,  1918   6,448  17 


$9,697  80  $9,697  80 

Deposits  for  Temporary  Payments 

Deposits    received   from   employers    $89,507  30 

Payments    made    $75,473  35 

Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  December  31,  1918  14,033  95 


$89,507  30  $89,507  30 


Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  January  1,  1918  $593,958  28 

Deposits  received  from  employers   560,872  74 

Deposits    returned    to    employers    $792  59 

Interest  received    40,075  92 

Payments  made   157,862  36 

Cash  in  bank  and  invested,  December  31.  1918 1,036,251  99 


$1,194,908  94         $1,194,908  94 


CHAPTER    III 


WORK  HANDLED  DURING  1918 

Tables  3  to  9  show  the  work  handled  duriug  the  year  1918  without  regard  to 
the  year  to  which  it  relates,  aud  also  ffive  other  information  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  during  the  year. 

Compensation  Awarded  During  the  Year 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  awarded-  during  1918  was  $3,514,64:8.-17. 
of  which  ^'^.Tol.lBT.-lo  was  in  Schedule  1  industries  and  $T63,511.02  in  Schedule 
2  industries  and  Crown  cases. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded  each  year 
since  the  inception  of  the  Act,  January  1,  1915. 

Schedule  2 
Schedule  1        Industries  and 
Year  Industries         Crown  Cases  Totals 

1918    $2,751.137  45  $763.51102         $3,514.648  47 

1917    2,289,529  44  623.556  37  2,913.085  81 

1916    1,559,759  01  451,709  93  2,011.468  94 

1915    692.389  09  200,932  03  893,321  12 

Totals    -57,292,814  99         $2,039,709  35         $9,332,524  34 

Medical  .Aid  Paid  During  the  Year 

The  amount  of  medical  aid  paid  in  Schedule  1  industries  during  the  year 
was  $369,346.37.  This  was  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  awarded  in 
these  industries  during  the  same  period.  In  Schedule  2  industries  medical  aid 
is  furnished  by  the  employer  without  intervention  of  the  Board. 

Accidents  Compensated  During  the  Year 

The  total  number  of  accidents  in  which  compensation  or  medical  aid  was 
paid  during  the  year  was  40,930.  of  which  36,565  were  in  Schedule  1,  4,335  in 
Schedule  2,  and  30  were  Crown  cases.  Of  the  total  number.  382  were  awards 
for  death  cases,  in  2.549  there  was  pa}Tnent  for  permanent  disability,  in  25,446 
temporar}'  disability  only  was  paid,  and  in  12,553  only  medical  aid  was  paid. 

Of  the  total  40,930  accidents  in  which  payment  was  made  during  the  year, 
5,468  occiirred  in  1917  and  35,462  in  1918. 

Further  particulars  are  set  forth  in  Table  3. 

The  number  of  accidents  in  which  compensation  or  medical  aid  was  awarded 
during  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : —  • 

Year  Schedule  1       Sc'iedule  2  Crown      Totals. 

1918    36,565  4,335  30  40,930 

1917    25.277  3.406  19  28,702 

1916    15,370  2.825  13  18.208 

1915    8,328  1,494  7  9,829 

Totals    85,540  12,060  69  97,669 

Accidents  Reported  During  the  Year 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  during  1918  was  47,848.  This 
includes,  however,  a  number  of  accidents  not  serious  enough  to  involve  either 
pa^Tnent  of  compensation  or  medical  aid,  and  in  which  no  claim  was  made.     At 

15? 


Schedule  1 

Schedule  2 

Crown 

Totals. 

40.662 

7,113 

73 

47,848 

30,701 

5,813 

18 

36,532 

21,269 

4,806 

17 

26,092 

13,S7S 

3,144 

11 

17,033 
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the  close  oi  the  year  1.150  claims  were  still  in  assembly,  notice  of  the  accident 
having  been  received  but  the  necessary  forms  not  yet  having  been  filed;  and  844 
compensation  cases  were  under  adjustment,  661  of  these  being  in  Schedule  1,  178 
in  Schedule  2,  and  5  being  Crown  cases. 

The  addition  to  the  Act  of  the  medical  aid  provisions,  which  went  into  effect 
1st  July,  1917,  has  very  materially  increased  the  number  of  accidents  to  be 
reported  and  dealt  with.  The  number  reported  each  year  and  the  total  for  the 
four  years  since  the  commencement   of  the   Act  are   shown  below: — 

Year 

1918  

1917  

1916  

1915  

Totals    106,510  20,876  119  127,505 

Wages  and  Workers  in  Schedule  1 

Table  4  shows  for  each  class  of  industry  in  Schedule  1  an  estimate  of  the 
total  pay  roll  and  the  total  number  of  full  year  workers.  The  method  of  estimat- 
ing, as  in  previous  years,  has  been  to  take  each  rate  group  within  each  class  and 
to  calculate  the  total  amount  of  pay  roll  assessed,  then,  dividing  by  the  average 
yearly  wage  for  each  class,  to  obtain  the  average  number  of  full  year  workers. 
The  number  of  different  workmen  employed  will  of  course  be  considerably  greater. 

These  calculations  are  estimates  only.  Final  pay  roll  returns  may  some- 
what increase  the  figures. 

The  estimated  amount  of  wages  and  the  total  number  of  full  year  workers  for 
the  various  years  follow : — 

Year. 

1915  (final  figures)    

1916  (final  figures)    

1917  (final  figures)    

1918  (provisional  figures)    . . 


There  is  at  present  no  similar  data  for  Schedule  2  or  Crown  industries  as 
the  pay  rolls  are  not  reported. 

Average  Rates  of  Assessment 

The  total  wage  roll  for  1917  was  $286,902,695.73  and  the  net  collections 
$2,832,208.25.  The  average  charge  for  each  $100  of  pay  roll  was,  therefore,  99 
cents,  as  compared  with  $1.09  for  1916,  and  $1.27  for  1915.  The  estimated 
average  rate  of  assessment  for  1918,  based  on  provisional  figures,  is  $1.09,  as 
compared  with  98  cents  for  1917,  the  increase  being  due  largely  to  the  payment 
of  a  full  year's  medical  aid  in  1918  as  against  a  half  year's  medical  aid  in  1917. 

Receipts  and  Payments  and  Balance 

The  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Board  are  set  out  in  Table  5.  The  cash 
in  bank,  December  31.  1918,  was  $101,432.37.  $18,550.70  on  account  of  Schedule 
1'  Current  Fund,  and  $488.85  on  account  of  Pension  Fund,  and  $82,392.82  on 
account  of  Schedule  2. 


Full  Year 

Wage 

Workers 

Expenditure 

213.925 

$147,602,561  67 

271,700 

220,839,658  19 

319,750 

286,902,695  73 

330,310 

300,795,797  28 

1,135,685 

$956,140,712  87 

1919  Work  Handled  During  1918  17 

The  balance  sheet  as  at  December  31,  1918,  is  given  as  Table  6.  The  total 
assets  were  $6,451,158.00,  $5,414,906.01  in  Schedule  1  and  $1,036,251.99  in 
Schedule  2.  The  liabilities  in  Schedule  1  amounted  to  $4,570,235.12  and  in 
Schedule  2  to  $1,036,251.99,  The  balance  in  Schedule  1  to  the  credit  of  the 
classes  was  $844,670.89.  Permanent  equipment  of  the  Board's  offices  is  not 
included  in  the  balance  sheet  as  an  asset. 

To  Table  6  is  appended  the  Auditor's  Cenificate. 

Payments  to  Safety  Associations 

Table  7  shows  the  payments  to  the  Safety  or  Accident  Prevention  Associations, 
and  includes  the  names  of  the  associations,  the  names  and  salaries  of  their  inspec- 
tors, and  the  amounts  paid  for  salaries  and  for  travelling  expenses  and  granted 
for  other  expenses  during  the  year. 

Administration  Expenses 

The  amount  of  administration  expenses  for  1918,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  expenditure,  is  shown  in  Table  8.  The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Board  was 
$152,235.82,  of  which  the  Province  contributed,  under  Section  68,  $100,000,  the 
Province  also  paying  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  providing 
office  accommodation,  including  lighting  and  heating.  The  balance  of  $52,235.82 
is  divided  according  to  accidents,  $6,246.04  being  charged  against  Schedule  2 
employers  and  $45,989.78  against  Schedule  1  employers.  The  details  of  all  dis- 
bursements of  administration  expenses  appear  from  year  to  year  in  the  Public 
Accounts  of  the  Province.  The  names,  positions,  and  salaries  of  the  staff  of  the 
Board  are  given  in  Table  9. 

The  cost  of  administration  borne  by  Schedule  1  employers  for  1918  was 
1.55  per  cent,  of  the  assessments  rec-eived  during  the  year,  or  1.47  per  cent,  of 
the  compensation  and  medical  aid  awarded  during  the  year. 

TABLE  3 

COMPENSATION,  MEDICAL  AID,  AND  ACCIDENTS  PAID  FOR,  DURING  1918 

Compensation  Awarded  during  1918 

Schedule  1   $2,751,137  45 

Schedule  2   763,511  02 

Total    .7^ $3,514,648  47 

Medical  Aid  Paid  during  1918 

Schedule  1   $369,346  37 

Schedule  2  furnished  by  employer 

Accidents  Paid  for  during  1918 

Year  of  Occurrence  Temp.  Dis.  Perm.  Dis.  Death  Totals 
Schedule  1 — 

1917  Finally  disposed  of    2,814  828  48  3.690 

1918  Finally  disposed  of    17,355  1,465  185  19,005 

1918        Partially  disposed  of  1,308         9  1,317 

1917  Medical  aid  only   1.259         1,259 

1918  Medical  aid  only   11,294         11,294 


Totals    34.030  2,293  242  36,565 
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Table  3. — Continued. 

Schedule  2— 

1917  Finally  disposed   of    405 

1918  Finally  disposed   of    3.320 

191S         Partially  disposed  of  221 

Totals    3,946 

Crown  Cases — 

1917  Finally  disposed  of  2 

1918  Finally  disposed   of    14 

1918         Partially  disposed  of   7 

Totals    23 

Grand  totals   37,999 


77 

34 

51G 

174 

104 

3,59S 
221 

251 

138 

4,335 

1 

3 

4 

1 

19 

1 

8 

5 

2 

30 

2,549 


382 


40,930 


TABLE  4 

ESTIMATE  OF  WAGES  AND  FULL   YEAR  WORKERS,  SCHEDULE  1  BY 

CLASSES,  FOR  1918 


Cla= 


Wage 
Expenditure 


Full   Year 
Workers 


Full   Year 
Workers 


$          c. 

$          c. 

1 

15.334.611  61 

18,570 

18 

6,321.000  14 

6,885 

2 

11.304,162  00 

11.610 
10,415 
10,215 
17,520 
3.450 

19 

20 

22 

24 

26 

2,283.346  25 
9,317.674  27 

11,779,377  19 
1,161.789  07 

13,456,765  29 

2,930 

,3 

7,217.436  01 

10,970 

4 

7.522,089  38 

15,365 

20,594,572  94 

2,350 

6 

2.828,942  83 

22.175 

7 

2.354 ,571  55 

2,740 

14,410 

9,050 

27 

28 

29 

11,822,258  64 

1,463.606  19 

10,048.748  52 

16,415 

8a 

17.757.586  13 

2,525 

8b 

9.241.530  56 

16,350 

8c 

21.650.793  00 

21,890 

30 

2,354.457  13 

2,830 

10 

54.056,577  00 

51.110 

32 

860,908  73 

655 

11 

18.933,905  92 

18.7?0 

33 

18,127.240  00 

16,210 

12 

2.124,300  12 

756.684  20 

2,520 
745 

37 

1,130.154  50 
1,485.742  00 

950 

13 

38 

1.335 

14 

7,316,527  72 

7.585 

41 

1,753.763  14 

1.565 

15 

1.377,321  26 

1,720 

73 

16 

17 

2.648.580  45 

4.408,773  54 

3.740 
4,740 

Totals.... 

.$300,795,797  28 

330,310 

1919 
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TABLE  5 


STATEMENT  OF   RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  DURING   1918 


Current  Fund 


Receipts. 
Jan.  1,  191S. 

Cash      in      Do- 
minion  Bank  $640,172  18 

Cash     in     Stan- 
dard Bank   .  .       8,956  27 

$649,128  45 

Assessments,    Ponalties,   etc., 

collected     2,892,293  51 

Received  under  Sec.  93a 1,064  17 

Received   under   Sec.   99    (3)  548  72 

Received      for      interest     on 

Funds    93,455  34 

Received  under  Merit  Rating        76,086  68 
Received    from    Consolidated 

Revenue  Fund  to  apply  on 

account   Administration 

expense    100.000  00 

Received    from     Schedule     2 

employers,    on    account    of 

1917  expenses,  paid  out  of 

Schedule  1  in   11)17    4,850  77 


Payments. 


Compensation  Paid  other  than 
Pensions    $1, 

Deferred  Awards  Paid  on  Prin- 
cipal      

Deferred  Awards  Paid,  Interest 

Transferred  for  Pensions 
Awarded    1 

Merit  Rating   

Administration  expenses  (to- 
wards which  §100,000.00  was 
contributed  by  Province,  bal- 
ance of  $52,235.82  being  appor- 
tioned, $45,989.78  to  Schedule 
1  and  $6,246.04  to  Schedule 
2)     

Medical   Aid    Paid    

Paid   to    Safety    Associations    .  . 

Invested    in    Debentures    

Dec.  31.  1918. 
Cash  in  Dominion 


436,298  91 

23,190  OD 

802  32 

264.250  54 

117,104  72 


Bank 

Cash    in 
Bank 


Standard 


§13,515  86 


5,034  84 


152,235  82 

369.346  37 

38,845  36 

396,804  90 


18,550  70 


$3,817,427  64 


$3,817,427  64 


Receipts. 
Jan.  1.  1918. 

Cash  in  Bank  of  ^Montreal 
Transferred      from     Current 

Fund  for  Pension  Awards. 
Interest  Received   


Pension  Fund 


$6,617  05 

1,264.250  54 
.       125.567  86 

$1,398,435  45 


P.\YMEXTS. 


Pensions  Paid    i 

Invested    in    Debentures    1, 

Dec.  31,  191S. 
Cash  in  Bank  of  Montreal  . . 


226,128  20 
169,818  4) 

488  85 


1,396.4^5  45 


Receipts. 


Schedule  2  Funds 


Paymexts. 


Jan.  1.  1918. 

Cash  in  Imperial  Bank   .  .      $35,094  05 

Deposited    .by    employers    on 
order  of  Board: 

Claimants'    IMonies    5,106  06 

For  Pensions    466,259  38 

For    Temporary    Payments        8^^,507  30 

Interest    Received    40,075  92 


$636,042  71 


Claimants'  Monies: 

Principal    $3,191  06 

Interest     5S  57 

$3, 

Pensions    Paid    79 

Compensation    Paid    under    Sec. 

31a    (Temporary    Payments)  .        75 

Invested  in  Debentures    394 

T'e'^osit    returned    to    employer. 
Dec.    31.    101S. 

Cash    in    Imperial    Bank    .  .  . 


249  63 
139  38 

473  35 
994  94 
792  59 


82,392  82 


$636,042  71 
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TABLE  6 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1918 

Assets.  Liabilities. 


Cash  in  Banks — 

Dominion    Bank  $13,515  86 
Standard    Bank.      5,034  84 
Bank    of    Mont- 
real             488  85 

$19,039  55 

Short  Date  Deposits  600,000  00 

Municipal    Debentures    2,589,349  18 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory 

Loans     1,588,524  06 

Due  by  Schedule  2  employers 
for  Administration  Ex- 
penses paid  out  of  Sched- 
ule  1    Funds    6,324  52 

Assessments  estimated  to  be 
due  on  adjustment  of  1918 
Pay    Rolls     611,668  70 


Deferred      Payments      accruing 

under  awards  made    $99,954  62 

Compensation      estimated      for 

continuing   disabilities    496,084  77 

Compensation      estimated      for 

outstanding    accidents    580,693  00 

Medical    Aid    Estimated    160,879  23 

Disaster   Reserve    76,637  34 

Pension    Liability    3,155,986  16 

Balance    at    Credit    of    Classes 

(Table    1)     844,670  89 


$5,414  90r.  01 


$5,414,906  01 


Schedule  2  Funds 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Cash  in  Imperial  Bank  ....  $82,392  82  Employers'  Deposits  for  Pen- 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  sions  and   Interest  earned    ,.$1,015,769  87 

Loan   912,094  34      Employers'    Deposits    for    Tem- 

Toronto      Harbor      Commis-  porary    Payments    14,033  95 

sioners   Debentures    41.764  83      Claimants'      Monies      held      by 

Board  and  Interest  earned    . .  6,448  17 


$1,036,251  99 


$1,036,251  99 


Auditor's  Certificate 

Having  conducted  a  continuous  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  The 
"Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  Ontario,  to  the  31st  December,  1918,  including 
the  examination  of  receipts  from  assessments  and  all  other  sources :  the  orders  of  the 
Board,  the  bank  cheques,  and  other  vouchers  for  payment  of  compensation,  and  all 
disbursements ;  verified  the  bank  transactions  and  balances,  and  examined  the 
debentures  and  other  se<'urities,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  books  have  been  carefully 
and  correctly  kept,  and  that  the  Provisional  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure, 
Schedule  1  by  Classes,  for  year  1918  (Table  1),  the  Financial  Statement  for 
1'917,  Schedule  1  by  Classes  (Table  14),  the  Statement  of  Pension  Fund,  Schedule 
1  by  Classes  (Table  10),  the  Statements  of  Disaster  Reserve  (Table  11),  of 
Compensation  Deferred  (Table  12),  of  Eeceipts  and  Payments.  Current  Fund, 
Pension  Fund,  and  Schedule  2  Funds,  during  1918  (Table  5),  and  the  Statement 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Schedule  1  and  Schedule  2,  as  at  December  3.1st,  1918 
(Table  6),  in  my  opinion  correctly  set  forth  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Board,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  Books. 


(Signed)   Albert  J.  Walker, 

Chartered  Accountant. 


Toronto,  March  29,  1919. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Board 


No.  55 


TABLE  6 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1918 

Assets.  Liabh^ities. 


Cash  in  Banks — 

Dominion    Bank  $13,515  86 
Standard    Bank.      5,034  84 
Bank    of    Mont- 
real             488  85 

$19,039  55 

Short  Date  Deposits  600,000  00 

Municipal    Debentures    2,589,349  18 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory 

Loans     1,588,524  06 

Due  by  Schedule  2  employers 
for  Administration  Ex- 
penses paid  out  of  Sched- 
ule  1   Funds    6,324  52 

Assessments  estimated  to  be 
due  on  adjustment  of  1918 
Pay    Rolls     611 ,668  70 


Deferred      Payments      accruing 

under  awards  made    $99,954  62 

Compensation      estimated      for 

continuing   disabilities    496,084  77 

Compensation      estimated      for 

outstanding    accidents    580,693  00 

Medical    Aid    Estimated    160,879  23 

Disaster  Reserve    76,637  34 

Pension    Liability    3,155,986  16 

Balance    at    Credit    of    Classes 

(Table    1)     844,670  89 


$5,414  90«  01 


$5,414,906  01 


Schedule  2  Funds 


Assets. 


Cash  in  Imperial  Bank   $82,392  82 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory 
Loan    912,094  34 

Toronto  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners  Debentures    41.764  83 


$1,036,251  99 


Liabilities. 


Employers"  Deposits  for  Pen- 
sions and  Interest  earned    ..$1,015,769  87 

Employers'  Deposits  for  Tem- 
porary   Payments    14,033  95 

Claimants'  Monies  held  hy 
Board  and  Interest  earned    . .  6,448  17 


$1,036,251  99 


Auditor's  Certificate 

Having  conducted  a  continuous  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  Ontario,  to  the  31st  December,  1918,  including 
the  examination  of  receipts  from  assessments  and  all  other  sources ;  the  orders  of  the 
Board,  the  bank  cheques,  and  other  vouchers  for  payment  of  compensation,  and  all 
disbursements;  verified  the  bank  transactions  and  balances,  and  examined  the 
debentures  and  other  securities,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  books  have  been  carefully 
and  correctly  kept,  and  that  the  Provisional  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure, 
Schedule  1  by  Classes,  for  year  1918  (Table  1),  the  Financial  Statement  for 
1'917,  Schedule  1  by  Classes  (Table  14),  the  Statement  of  Pension  Fund,  Schedule 
1  by  Classes  (Table  10),  the  Statements  of  Disaster  Reserve  (Table  11),  of 
Compensation  Deferred  (Table  12),  of  Eeceipts  and  Payments,  Current  Fund, 
Pension  Fund,  and  Schedule  2  Funds,  during  1918  (Table  5),  and  the  Statement 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Schedule  1  and  Schedule  2,  as  at  December  3.1st,  1918 
(Table  6),  in  my  opinion  correctly  set  forth  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Board,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  Books. 


(Signed)   Albert  J.  Walker, 

Chartered  Accountant. 


Toronto,  March  29.  1919. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Board 


No.  55 


TABLE  8 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADMINISTRATION   EXPENSES  DURING   1918 

Salaries    of    Staff    $110,645  12 

Travelling   expenses   of    Board    and    staff    4,836  77 

Guarantee    Bonds     239  36 

Printing,  stationery,  and   office   supplies    15,012  08 

Postage    14,254  22 

Telephone,  telegrams  and  express  474  30 

Caretaking,    office    alterations,    etc 975  75 

Legal  expenses,  witness  fees,  etc 413  38 

Medical    examinations,   X-ray  plates,   etc 1,861  00 

Insurance    on    motorcycle    32  20 

Workmen's  travelling  expenses    1,708  58 

Assessors'    returns    597  25 

Annual  membership   dues.   International   Association   of   Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards  and  Commissions    50  00 

Sundry    expenses     35  21 

Insurance  on  office  furniture   155  18 

Permanent   office    equipment    945  42 

Total   Administration  Expenses,   1918    $152,235  82 

Contributed   by  Province  under   Section    68    100,000  00 

Balance  to  be  provided  for  , $52,235  82 

Charged  to  Schedule  2  employers  6,246  04 

Charged   to    Schedule    1   employers    45,989  78 


TABLE  9 

SALARIES  OF  STAFF,  WITH  NAMES  AND  POSITIONS, 
3tst  DECEMBER,  1918 


Name. 


Salary 


Dr.  W.  E.  Struthers   Medical  Officer 


N.  B.  Wormith  .  . 
W.  N.  Hancock   .  . 

T.  N.  Dean  

Dr.   D.   E.   Bell    .  . 

A.  J.  Walker   

L.    M.   Miller    

R.  W.   Dance    

H.  R.  Poison    

F.   W.   Graham    . . 

E.  E.  Starr  

Harold  Pryce  . . . 
J.  W.  Tucker  . . . 
John   J.    Hayward 

E.  P.  Dowdall  . . 
0.   L.  Redfern    . . . 

F.  A.   McNamara 

H.    F.    Hall     

W.  C.  Bayly 

A.  G.  A.  Nelson    . 

G.  N.  Whiteside    . 

John  Scott   

Geo.  E.  Heal 

E.  S.  Beynon  .... 
Geo.  Chambers  . . 
A.  E.  Flower   .... 

W.   B.    Terry    

M.  W.   Bastedo    . . 


Secretary     

Claims    Officer    

Statistician     

Medical  Officer   

Auditor    

Medical   Aid   Officer    

Assistant   Secretary    

Pay   Roll   Officer    

Assistant  Claims  Officer   . . . . 

Pay  Roll  Auditor    

Cashier    

Claims  Clerk   

Assistant   to    M«dical    Officer 

Claims  Clerk   

Bookkeeper    

Pav  Roll  Auditor   


Clerk    

Bookkeeper    

Pav  Roll  Auditor 


Assistant    Cashier 
Pay  Roll  Auditor 


J.  D.  Hunter   Bookkeeper 


$4,500 

3.750 

3,750 

3.000 

3.000 

2,750 

2,250 

2,250 

2,000 

1.800 

1,700 

1.650 

1.650 

1,650 

1.600 

1.600 

1.600 

150 

1.^0 

150 

150 

137 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

112 

110 


00  rer 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00  per 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 


month. 
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Table  9. — Continued 


Name. 


Position 


Salary 


Chas.    G.    Cameron 

F.  G.  Waters   

W.  B.  Cross   

W.   G.    Perry    

F.  J.   Kirby    

Ethel  McFarlane  . 
Birdie   Ponsford    . . 

Edna    Pack    

Stella  Elliott    

Gladys   Pirn    

Florence  McElwee 
Ida  A.  Hellyer  . . . 
Mrs.  E.  McKinnon 
Mrs.  A.  Somers  . . . 
Gertrude  England 
Alice  E.  Smith  .  . . 
Mary  L.  Kennedy  . 
Evelyn  Anderson  .  . 

Marie  Gilbert   

Amy   E.   Heywood 
Sara    MacPherson 
Mamie   McGregor    . 
Gertrude    Bristow 
P.  E.  Reading    .... 

Mary  J.   Day    

Muriel   Armstrong 
Marjorie  Covey   . . . 
Edith  C.  Salmond  . 
Margaret    Hall    .  . . 

Cora  Prevost    

George   Pim    

Jean  L.  MacLaren 

Lillian  Dunk    

Cora   Thompson    .  . 

Mary  Stull    

Cora  Fetherston  .  . 
Rita    C'Halloran    . . 

Hilda  Lewis    

Beulah  Stewart  . . 
E.  Pauline  Flint  . 
Helen  Mathews  .  . . 
Rita  Nightingale  . 
Mary   G.  Davis    . . . 


Clerk 


Messenger    

Clerk    

Commissioner's  Secretary  and  Clerk. 

Bookkeeper    

Stenographer   and    Clerk    

Stenographer     , 


Switchboard    Operator 
Stenographer     


Clerk   

Stenographer 


Clerk  

Stenographer 
Office  Boy  . . 
Stenographer 


Clerk 


Stenographer 
Clerk  


Stenographer 


100  00 
95  00 
90  00 
87  50 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
75  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  50 
67  50 
65  00 
65  00 
65  00 
65  00 
65  00 
65  00 
65  00 
62  50 
62  50 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
57  50 
55  00 
52  50 
36  00 

12  00  per  week. 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11  00 
11  00 
11  00 


00 
00 


10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


From  January  1  to  July  31,  1918,  all  the  above  salaries  carried  a  bonus  of  $10  per 
month  where  the  salary  is  $1,200  or  over,  and  10  per  cent,  where  the  salary  is  less  than 
$1,200  per  year;  thereafter,  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  where  the  salary  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,  $20  per  month  on  salaries  between  $1,200  and  $2,500,  and  $10  per  month  on 
salaries  above  $2,500  per  annum. 


CHAPTER   IV 


CONDITION   OF   FUNDS 

The  condition  of  the  various  funds  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act  is  set  out  in  Tables  10,  11,  and  12.  Table  13  gives  particulars  of  invest- 
ments as  of  date  December  31,  1918.  Details  by  classes  are  given  for  the  Pension 
Fund. 

Pension  Fund 

The  Pension  Fund  Ras  been  established  to  take  care  of  pensions  which  have 
been  awarded.  By  the  use  of  tables  based  on  available  data  a  forecast  of  the 
average  duration  of  pensions  has  been  made,  the  various  ages  necessitating  different 
forecasts.  The  present  values  of  future  payments  were  then  calculated  and  the 
whole  consolidated  into  a  lump  sum  value  for  each  age.  When  a  pension  is 
awarded  the  corresponding  value  is  ascertained  and  this  amount  is  transferred 
to  the  Pension  Fund  out  of  the  class  funds  for  the  class  and  year  in  which  the 
accident  happened.  Interest  is  added  to  and  payments  of  pensions  are  made  out 
of  this  fund.  Since  the  amount  transferred  in  any  one  instance  is  the  average 
amount  required  for  pensions  any  residue  at  expiry  of  pension  payments  remains 
in  the  Pension  Fund. 

Details  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  each  class  are  to  be  found  in  Table  10.  To 
the  balance  forward  from  1917  of  $1,992,295.96  was  added  $1,264,250.54  pensions 
awarded  during  1918  and  $125,567.86  interest  received;  the  pension  payments 
during  1918  were  $226,128.20,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,155,986.16  at  the  end 
of  19I8. 

Disaster  Reserve 

The  condition  of  the  Disaster  Eeserve  is  shown  in  Table  11.  This  is  a 
reserve  established  under  the  authority  of  Section  88  (2)  of  the  Act,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  disaster  or  other  special  circumstance,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  would  unfairly  burden  the  employers  of  any  one 
class,  a  contingency  which  although  more  or  less  remote  is  none  the  less  eventual. 
The  amounts  comprised  in  this  reserve,  one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  assessments, 
are  the  only  monies  set  aside  by  the  Board  which  do  not  directly  liquidate 
liabilities  incurred  by  reason  of  accidents  which  have  already  happened. 

The  amount  in  this  reserve  at  the  end  of  1918  was  $76,637.34,  there  being 
$28,988.48  with  $896.03  interest  placed  at  the  credit  of  the  Disaster  Eeserve 
in  1918. 

Compensation  Deferred 

The  amounts  of  compensation  deferred  appear  as  Table  12.  Compensation 
Deferred  means  awards  made  other  than  pensions  but  in  which  payment  is  deferred. 

The  total  amount  accruing  during  the  year  was  $123,946.94,  of  which 
$50,590.00  was  deferred  in  1918,  $69,504.68  had  accrued  prior  to  January  1', 
1918,  and  $3,852.26  interest  added  for  awards  bearing  interest.  Payments  during 
1918  totalled  $23,992.32,  leaving  $99,954.62  accruing  December  31,  1918. 
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Investments 

Table  13  gives  particulars  of  investments  of  the  Board  and  shows  kind  of 
investment,  particular  security,  yield  of  interest,  term,  par  value,  and  cost  value. 
With  the  exception  of  short  term  deposits  of  current  funds  all  investments  consist 
of  municipal  or  municipally  guaranteed  debentures  and  Dominion  of  Canada 
War  Loan.  The  average  rate  of  interest  received  on  permanent  investments 
during  1918  was  approximately  o^/^  per  cent.  Three  per  cent,  is  received  on  current 
bank  balances. 

TABLE   10 
PENSION  FUND,  SCHEDULE  1  BY   CLASSES,  DECEMBER  31,  1918 


Class 


1917  Balance 
Forward 


Pension  Awards 
during  1918 


Interest 
Received 


Pension 
Payments 


Balance 


Class 


$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

1 

153,980  13 

94,065  75 

9,542  76 

20,315  60 

237,273  04 

2 

76,046  28 

52,326  07 

4,889  58 

8,835  33 

124,426  60 

3 

29,201  74 

11.888  51 

1,668  57 

3,549  06 

39,209  76 

4 

87,271  58 

51,885  34 

5.415  52 

9,807  82 

134,764  62 

5 

283,157  52 

169.666  17 

17,653  82 

29,828  39 

440,649  12 

6 

47,824  08 

16,568  16 

2,681  89 

4,940  34 

62,133  79 

7 

13,152  70 

11.306  53 

892  93 

1,894  91 

23,457  25 

8a 

130,060  33 

81,009  73 

8,193  54 

13,388  77 

205,874  83 

8b 

30,407  09 

32,491  27 

2,230  49 

4,085  69 

61,043  16 

8c 

110,807  55 

.70,432  80 

6.922  08 

15,164  88 

172,997  55 

10 

179,994  49 

183,091  87 

13,000  68 

23,054  16 

353,032  88 

11 
12 

100,517  94 

59,334  64 

6,249  29 

10,398  67 

155,703  20 

13 

"'44[7i3'44"" 

*"i2',678'i8'" 

"'"2i45i'29" 

"*4!653'24*' 

55*.  789*67" 

14 

47,571  70 

22,528  34 

2,799  15 

5,705  72 

67,193  47 

15 

12,444  54 

20.053  46 

1,079  52 

1,761  50 

31,816  02 

16 

6,107  35 

4,671  70 

406  09 

643  00 

10,542  14 

17 

97,305  30 

28,141  73 

5,303  74 

10,603  05 

120,147  72 

18 

17,134  24 

13,956  59 

1,153  74 

2,076  00 

30,168  57 

19 

9,284  72 

28,996  54 

1,143  15 

1,840  00 

37,584  41 

20 

20,939  13 

21,460  70 

1,519  75 

2,548  75 

41,370  83 

22 

40,716  03 

36,540  92 

2,817  14 

5,287  85 

74,786  24 

24 

60  72 
61,964  82 

2  03 

4,110  92 

40  00 
6,241  13 

22  75 

26 

***46',748'35'* 

106,582  96 

27 

4,129  89 
4,055  62 

196  66 

208  88 

393  24 
556  00 

3,933  31 

28 

soo'oo" 

4,508  50 

29 

21,743  87 

13,706  17 

1,364  17 

2,627  00 

34,187  21 

30 

19,373  97 

16,882  75 

1,341  96  ' 

1,952  16 

35,646  52 

32 

20,863  24 

3,576  48 

1.091  24 

1,654  00 

23,876  96 

33 

173,524  49 

117,166  44 

11,094  70  i 

20,427  35 

281,358  28 

37 

39,640  99 

186  87 

1.938  86 

1,914  32 

39,852  40 

38 

35,960  01 

20,022  92 

2.212  31  ' 

3,450  42 

54,744  82 

41 
73 

72,340  46 

22,065  56 

3,991  41 

7,089  85 

91,307  58 

* 1 

1,992,295  96 

1,264,250  54  ; 

125,567  86  | 

226,128  20 

3,155,986  16 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8a 

8b 

8c 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
33 
37 
38 
41 
73 
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TABLE  11 

DISASTER  RESERVE,  DECEMBER  31,  1918 

Disaster  Reserve  as  at  Dec.  31,  1917   (as  detailed  in  Table  11,  1917  Report)      $46,752  83 

Amount  placed  at  credit  of  Disaster  Reserve  in  1918   28,988  48 

Interest  added   896  03 

Disaster  Reserve  as  at  Dec.  31,  1918,  as  per  Table  6   $76,637  34 

Disaster  Reserve  was  not  called  upon  irij  1918  and  shows  an  accretion  during  year 
of  $29,884.51. 

TABLE  12 
COMPENSATION  DEFERRED,  DECEMBER  31,  1918 

Total  amount  accruing,  Dec.  31,  1917  (as  detailed  in  Table  12,  1917  Report)      $69,504  68 

Compensation   deferred,   1918    50.590  00 

Interest  added    3.852  26 

$123,946  94 
Amounts  paid  in  1918  on  compensation  deferred: 

Principal    $23,190  00 

Interest    802  32 

23,992  32 

Total  amount  accruing  Dec.  31,  1918,  as  per  Table  6   $99,954  62 

TABLE  13 

PARTICULARS  OF  INVESTMENTS,  DECEMBER  31,  1918 

SCHEDULE  1   FUNDS 


Municipal  Debentures 

Security                                          Yield  Rate  Term 

Arthur.   Village   of    SVa^r  1919-1928 

Arthur.   Village  of    5yof>  1919-1920 

Arthur.   Village   of    51/2%  1919-1930 

Brampton,  Town  of   514%  1919-1934 

Brampton.  Town  of   S^f.r  1919-1944 

Brantford     Industrial     Realty     Co., 

guaranteed  by  City  of  Brantford  5\^'r  Oct.  15.  1924 

Carleton    Place.    Town    of    5V2'7r  1930-1941 

Cobourg.  Town  of  5.305^^  Jan.  1,  1934 

Creemore.   Town   of    5%c^  1919-1934 

Dundas.   Town   of    5%f/r  1919-1946 

Essex.   Village    of    5%^r  1919-1934 

Fort   William,    City   of    5%^^  Feb.  1,  1944 

Gait,    City   of    5.60^^r  Oct.  30.  1940 

Gait.   City   of    5.20''-;  .June  6.  1924 

Guelph,  City  of    5.18^;       June  22,  1935 

Hamilton,  City  of   5.20^;  April  1,  1934 

Hamilton,  City  of   5"s^;  1935-1937 

Hamilton,  City  of   ST^f/r  1935-1937 

Hamilton.  City  of   Q<"r  1928-1929 

Hamilton.  City  of   6^^;  May  1,  1934 

Hamilton,  City  of   6.05'^  1927-1928 

Hastings.    County    of    SV,^  1919-1935 

Hespeler.    Town    of    5^2%  1925-1934 

Kitchener,   City  of    5%%  1919-1934 

Kitchener.   City  of    5%Vc  1919-1926 

Kitchener.   City  of    5%%  1919-1946 


Par  Value 

Cost  Value 

$1,643  57 

$1,604  39 

1.063  86 

1,048  75 

2,663  72 

2,517  67 

18.119  47 

18,758  23 

3.373  91 

3.043  32 

40,000  00 

40  000  00 

14,659  99 

14,659  99 

6,000  00 

5.815  34 

5.726  91 

5,980  95 

24.290  68 

24,614  17 

7,379  00 

7,123  26 

25,000  00 

22,507  43 

42.000  00 

36.197  69 

20,500  00 

19,336  29 

30,000  00 

27,755  60 

40,000  00 

37.045  26 

8,740  84 

7.911  21 

93,496  15 

84,623  15 

24,000  00 

22,232  04 

35.000  00 

29,749  89 

82,198  33 

81,916  69 

7,966  08 

7,680  10 

15,768  59 

15,768  59 

32.503  60 

32.234  63 

2,840  54 

2.810  39 

1,269  37 

1,235  57 

1919 
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Table  13. — Continued 


Security  Yield  Rate 

Kitchener,   City  of    ^Vs'^'c 

Kingston,   City   of    6.10% 

Leamington,  Town  of   5% 9c 

Lindsay,  Town  of   5.40 % 

Lincoln,    County    of    5% 9c 

Lincoln,   County   of    6.109c 

Listowel,   Town   of    5~/s7c 

London,  City  of   S^L^'c 

London,  City  of   6' ; 

London,  City  of   5i/29^ 

London,  City  of   6%9^ 

Newmarket,   Town   of    072% 

Niagara  Falls.  Town  of   5il.% 

North  Bay,  Town  of   6% 

North  Toronto,  Town  of 6.05% 

Oakville.   Village   of    514 9^ 

Oakville.   Village  of    6%  9c 

Oakville,   Village  of    6%% 

Oakville.  Village   of    6;,s% 

Orillia,   Town  of    5.409c 

Ottawa,  City  of   5.059c 

Ottawa,  City  of   SW/c 

Ottawa,  City  of   6% 

Peel,  County  of   5^49^ 

Penetanguishene,  Town  of 5^% 

Penetanguishene,  Town  of 5i/49i: 

Perth,  Town  of   5y29c 

Perth,  Town  of    SVa'^r 

Perth.  Town  of    51/0% 

Perth.  Town  of    5V29c 

Perth.  Town  of   5V>9c 

Peterborough,  City  of   5.40^^ 

Peterborough.  City  of  5.18''r 

Peterborough,  City  of   6.109/ 

Preston,   Town  of    5.30% 

Preston.  Town  of  6il.% 

Port   Arthur,    City   of    5%% 

Port   Arthur,    City   of    6%% 

Renfrew,   Town  of    o'^i  % 

Renfrew.   Town  of    5.85'  r 

Richmond  Hill,  Village  of   5''29"c 

St.    Catharines.   City   of    SVj^r 

St.    Catharines,   City   of    5.385^r 

St.    Catharines,   City   of    5Vo% 

St.    Catharines,   City   of    Q%'.r 

St.  Mary's,  Town  of  511.% 

St.  Mary's,  Town  of  514C/ 

St.  Mary's.  Town  of  5^^%: 

Sandwich,   Town  of   5%% 

Sandwich,   Town  of 6^^% 

Sarnia,   City  of    5.40' r 

Simcoe,    Town   of    5^2''^ 

Smith's   Falls.   Town  of    5Vo% 

Smith's  Falls,   Town   of    ^Vo'^'r 

Smith's   Falls,   Town  of    SVo-'r 

Smith's   Falls,    Town   of    5V2C/^ 

Smith's   Falls,   Town  of    5a{cf^ 

Smith's   Falls,   Town   of    5%'"v 

Stamford,    Village    of    5i/t'^v- 

Stratford.  City  of  5V,c/^ 

Stratford,  City  of   5^^% 

Stratford,  City  of  5^^rr 

Stratford.  City  of .  S^o-^ 

Stratford.  City  of ^olc^ 


Term 

Par  Value 

Cost  Value 

1920-1932 

11.745  17 

10,918  75 

1919-1948 

7.900  00 

7,840  05 

1919-1932 

16,333  70 

16.433  79 

1925-1935 

19,904  78 

20,086  14 

June  10,  1936 

36,000  00 

36,046  20 

June  30,  1927 

11,000  00 

10,523  77 

1919-1947 

19.724  78 

18,930  59 

Aug.  3,  1939 

24.000  00 

19,549  15 

Aug.  1,  1922 

50.000  <tO 

49,122  54 

1937-193S 

11.000  00 

9.704  84 

Mar.  1,  1928 

50.000  00 

49,555  0;) 

1919-1926 

8,960  14 

8,781  81 

1919-1926 

10.491  06 

10,303  59 

1919-1942 

9,137  42 

8,593  29 

1935-1942 

20.246  58 

i;3,626  65 

1919-1935 

6.757  94 

7,007  78 

1919-1928 

7,596  28 

7,376  32 

1919-1932 

14,268  82 

13,734  90 

1919-1922 

4,113  05 

4,054  83 

1926-1934 

25,523  59 

24,642  36 

Jan.  1,  1934 

100,000  00 

94,263  31 

1931-1941 

39,906  66 

32,713  20 

1919-1937 

117,514  70 

113.076  19 

1919-1927 

34,305  77 

34,305  77 

1919-1924 

3.286  91 

3,235  00 

1919-1928 

6.196  79 

6,04s  94 

1919-1934 

4,815  07 

4.815  07 

1919-1943 

3,830  73 

3,645  71 

1919-1944 

473  23 

449  77 

1919-1934 

562  26 

542  78 

1919-1933 

1.442  15 

1,394  62 

Dec.  1,  1935 

12.000  00 

12,132  40 

June  30,  1946 

50,000  00 

48,688  74 

Dec.  31,  1946 

15.000  00 

12,797  96 

1921-1928 

11,292  03 

11,677  12 

1928-1937 

14,760  66 

13.414  24 

Jan.  1,  1934 

25,000  Oi:» 

23.132  41 

Jan.  1.  1942 

11,193  32 

9.060  99 

1921-1935 

10,407  44 

10.624  5:3 

1919  1947 

11,355  61 

11,527  41 

1919-1944 

9.400  62 

9,400  62 

July  13.  1929 

25.000  00 

23,978  53 

Dec.  29,  1945 

50.000  00 

47,278  15 

1925-1936 

53,460  47 

50.090  02 

1919-1927 

77,828  63 

74.772  23 

Oct.  31,  1943 

4.870  30 

4  550  12 

Jan.  1,  1944 

2.500  00 

2,332  32 

Mayl.  1933 

17,000  00 

16.146  77 

192.5-1935 

10.261  51 

10,549  23 

1928-1943 

21,580  61 

20.270  64 

1919-1926 

8.405  08 

8.288  75 

1919-1945 

17,253  19 

18,011  76 

]9-:»6-1944 

13,457  01 

13,457  01 

1926-1931 

10,326  48 

10,326  48 

1919-1946 

18.5f^4  92 

19,492  21 

1919-1936 

2.147  55 

2,230  55 

.1919-1937 

5.628  00 

5,502  32 

1919-1947 

14.568  45 

14.135  84 

1919-1925 

6,067  71 

6.232  85 

Jan.  1,  1934 

3,000  00 

2,849  43 

Jan.  1.  1945 

25,000  00 

23,292  25 

Jan.  1.  1945 

15,000  on 

13,975  35 

Jan.  1,  1945 

10,000  00 

9.31  6  S3 

1925  &  1945 

36.000  00 

34,188  41 
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Table  13. — Continued 

Security                                          Yield  Rate  Term 

Sudbury,  Town  of  5%%  •    1933-1935 

Sud.bury,  Town   of    7%  1930-1937 

Tillsonburg,   Town   of    51/2%  Mar.  20,  1946 

Tillsonburg,   Town   of    5%%  1919-1944 

Tillsonburg,   Town  of    5Vo%  1919-1935 

Tillsonburg,   Town  of    SVzVc  1919-1935 

Toronto,    City   of    5.55%  July  1,  1925 

Toronto,    City   of    6%  1925-1933 

Toronto,    City    of    6%  1927-1938 

Toronto,    City    of    6%  July  1,  1930 

Toronto,    City    of    6%  July  1,  1931 

Toronto,    City   of    6.05%  1926-1929 

Toronto,    City    of    6%  1932-1937 

Toronto,    City    of    6%  1940-1943 

Wallaceburg,  Town  of 5%%  1919-1930 

Walkerville,  Town  of   6.60%  1919-1942 

Welland,  Town  of 5.40%  Sept.  1,  1934 

Welland,  Town  of 5.607o  July  1,  1925 

Welland,  County  of   5%%  Dec.  15,  1945 

Whitby,   Town  of   5%%  1924-1946 

Whitby,   Town  of    5%%  1919-1946 

Whitby,  Town  of   5%%  1919-1946 

Windsor,    City   of    5.56%  1919-1935 

Windsor,    City   of    5^%  1919-1923 

Windsor,   City   of    5%%  1920-1923 

Windsor,   City  of    6V2%  1923-1924 

Woodstock,    City   of    5%%  Dec.  1,  1936 

Woodstock,    City    of    5%%  Dec.  31,  1925 

Woodstock,    City   of    5%%  Nov.  1,  1938 

Woodstock,    City   of    5%%  Nov.  30,  1937 

Weston,   Town   of    5.43%  1924-1929 

Weston,  Town   of   5%%  1919-1930 

Woodstock,  City  of 5%%  Dec.  31,  1924 

York,    Township    of    5.40%  1919-1936 


Other  Permanent  Investments 

Security  Yield  Rate  Term 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan     5.61%  Dec.  1,  1937 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan     5.61%  Dec.  1,  1937 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan     5.61%  Dec.  1,  1937 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan      5^^%  Nov.  1,  1933 


Par  Value 

25,263  80 

32,897  38 

975  00 

1.410  07 
4,454  81 
2,227  35 

100,000  00 
77,000  00 
32,000  00 
28,000  GO 
30,000  00 
83,000  00 
41,000  00 
60,000  00 

7.411  73 
37,307  45 
25,000  00 
24,035  50 
10,000  00 
14,225  61 

4,314  21 

6,791  44 

16,957  60 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

19,000  00 

7,045  32 

6,060  97 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

22,783  57 

5,176  45 

1,549  79 

32,729  16 


Cost  Value 

23,391  95 

26,572  89 

975  00 

1.410  07 

^,454  81 

2,227  35 

97,032  85 

70,870  52 

29,060  08 

25,697  89 

27,388  02 

77,128  10 

38.907  13 

52,572  99 

7,566  52 

35,325  69 

25,265  58 

23,258  75 

9,472  07 

14,422  99 

4,372  13 

6,892  07 

16,865  96 

49,327  36 

19,691  52 

17,796  07 

6,162  40 

5,675  18 

8,669  39 

5,224  25 

23,657  28 

5.323  40 

1,463  03 

32,989  08 


$2,726,128  98     $2,589,349  18 


Par  Value 
$700,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
700,000  00 


Cost  Value 

$691,074  24 

98,724  91 

98,724  91 

700,000  00 


$1,600,000  00     $1,588,524  06 


Temporary  Investments 

Security  Yield  Rate  Term 

Canada    Permanent   Mortgage    Cor-  5%     Withdrawable 

poration.   Special   Deposit    on  call  .... 

Central    Canada    Loan    &    Savings  5%     Withdrawable 

Company,  Special  Deposit on  call  .... 

Huron    &    Erie    Loan    &    Savings 

Company,  Debentures   5%    Payable  on  call 

National   Trust   Company,    guaran- 
teed trust  investment  receipt. . . .  5%    Payable  on  call 

Toronto    General    Trusts    Corpora- 
tion,      guaranteed       investment 

receipt    5%    Payable  on  call 


Par  Value  Cost  Value 

$150,000  00  $150,000  00 

150,000  00  150,000  00 

100,000  00  100,000  00 

100,000  00  100,000  00 

100,000  00  100,000  00 


$600,000  00        $600,000  00 


Total  for  Schedule  1 $4,926,128  98     $4,777,873  24 
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SCHEDULE  2  FUNDS 


Security  Yield  Rate 

Dominioa  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan  5.61% 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan  5.61% 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan  5%% 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Victory  Loan  5i/4% 
Toronto      Harbor      Commissioners, 

Debentures   5.70% 

Total  for  Schedule  2 


Term 
Dec.  1,  1937 
Dec.  1,  1937 
Nov.  1,  1933 
Nov.  1,  1933 

Sept.  1,  1953 


Par  Value 

$100,000  00 

520,000  00 

270,000  00 

30,000  00 

51,000  00 


Cost  Value 
$98,724  91 
513,369  43 
270,000  00 
30,000  00 

41,764  83 


$971,000  00        $953,859  17 


CHAPTER    V 
SCHEDULE  1  INDUSTRIES  FOR  1917 

Table  14  gives  the  final  iinaucial  information  i'or  1!)1T  and  so  becomes  the 
natural  completement  to  Table  1  of  the  Eeport  for  1917.  Tables  15  to  25  contain 
statistical  distributions  of  all  accidents  in  Schedule  1,  which  occurred  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1917,  irrespective  of  date  of  report  or  date  of  compensation. 

Final  Financial  Figures,  1917 

The  final  financial  figures  for  1917  are  set  out  in  Table  11.  The  total  income 
was  $2,882,208.25,  and  the  total  expenditures  $2,851,556.51,  the  net  deficit  for 
the  year  being  $19,348.26.  Carried  forward  from  1916  was  a  balance  of 
$1,051,715.71.  The  net  surplus  to  be  carried  forward  from  1917  was  accordingly 
$1,032,367.45,  the  figure  carried  forward  into  Table  1. 

The  total  income  for  1917  was  $2,832,208.25,  as  against  an  estimated  income 
of  $2,533,431.95,  while  the  total  expenditures  were  $2,851,556.51  as  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  $2,692,115.66.  The  net  surplus  forward  (including  tlie 
balance  forward  from  1916)  was  $1,032,367.4*5,  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $893,032.00. 

Follows  a  comparison  of  income  and  expenditures  for  1915,  1916  and  191i;[, 
as  shown  by  the  final  figures  for  each  year: 

Year  Income  Expenditures 

1915 $1,868,983  21  $1,211,967  33 

1916 2,413,879  16  2,019,179  33 

1917 2,832,208  25  2,851,556  51 

Merit  Rating  Figures,  1917 

The  final  financial  figures  for  1917,  include  merit  rating  charges  of  $76,086.68, 
and  refunds  of  $117,104.72.  Subsequent  to  January  1,  1919,  there  was  refunded 
on  account  of  1917  merit  rating  $37,173.67,  and  charged  $23,236.20  which,  accor<l- 
ing  to  the  Board's  practice,  will  be  carried  into  the  final  figures  for  1918.  The 
total  charges  for  merit  rating,  therefore,  were  $99,322.88,  and  the  total  refunds 
$154,278.39,  making  a  net  excess  of  refunds  over  charges  of  $54,955.51, 

Final  Accident  Figures,  1917 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in  1917,  and  which  were  com- 
pensated is  shown  in  Table  15.  Details  are  given  for  each  class  and  for  each  cate- 
gory of  disability.     The  following  shows  a  comparison  with  prior  years: 

Medical  Temporary  Permanent 

Year  Aid  Cases  Disability  Disability  Death  Totals 

1915 7,783  1,237  219  9.239 

1916 13,547  2,143  281  15,971 

1917 *4,267  18,468  2,297  233  25,265 

*Ha]f  year  only. 

Comparison  of  Accident  Frequencies 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  number  of  accidents  has  increased  year  by  year, 
but  in  order  to  make  an  absolute  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  number 
of  accidents  to  the  working  population  exposed.     Following  are  the  rates  for  each 
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100  workers    (full  time),    for  each  of  the  three  years,  medical  aid   cases   being 
excluded. 

Temporary        Permanent 
Year  Disability  Disability  Death  Totals 

1915 8.63        .58        .12      4.32 

1916 4.99        .79        .10      5.88 

1917 5.78        .72        .07      6.57 

Thus,  accidents  have  been  increasing,  1916  showing  an  increase  of  36.1  per 
cent,  over  1915,  and  1917  an  increase  of  11.7  over  1916.  The  death  rate,  how- 
ever, has  shown  a  steady  decline  and  the  frequency  of  permanent  disabilities  for 
1917  is  less  than  the  corresponding  frequency  for  1916.  The  coming  into  effect 
of  the  medical  aid  provisions  on  1st  July,  1917,  added  to  the  number  of  accidents 
to  be  paid  for,  and  even  apart  from  this  there  are  no  doubt  now  fewer  compensable 
accidents  for  which  compensation  is  not  claimed  tlian  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Act. 

Statistical  Distributions 

Tables  16  to  25  show  statistical  distributions  of  accidents  occurring  in  1917, 
the  categories  of  disability,  temporary,  permanent  and  death,  being  shown  w'here 
possible.  While  the  figures  are  given  for  Schedule  1  generally,  tabulation  has  been 
done  for  each  class  and  the  results  retained. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  Keport  for  191),  the  statistical  tables  deal  with 
accidents  occurring  in  the  year  previous  to  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  issued. 
Particulars  of  a  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
dated  are  lacking  because  at  date  of  compilation  some  accidents  are  unreported 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  reported  accidents  the  disabilities  are  still 
continuing.  Xor  would  the  partial  figures  represent  a  fair  average,  because  the 
continuing  accidents  are,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  serious  ones.  While  the 
data  is  less  recent  it  better  serves  as  regards  reliability  and  comi^arability. 

The  amendment  effective  July  1,  1917,  requiring  medical  attention,  has  neces- 
sitated tabulation  of  cases  in  which  medical  aid  only  has  been  paid.  In  order  not 
to  burden  employers  with  excessive  detail  in  reporting  these  cases,  full  particulars 
liave  not  been  required;  hence,  particulars  of  medical  aid  cases  have  been  included 
only  in  Tables  15,  16,  17,  and  23. 

A  new  table,  Table  20,  "  Sex  and  ]\larital  Condition  of  Injured  Workers  ", 
has  been  added.  Table  22,  "  Xature  of  Injuries — Permanent  Disability  Cases  ", 
has  been  recast  in  more  suitable  form  and  now  shows  per  cent,  impairment  (by 
groups  of  ten  per  cent.)  of  total  earning  capacity.  Table  23,  "'■'Causes  of  Acci- 
dents ".  shows  different  treatment,  mechanical  causes  being  given  by  occu])ational 
hazard,  wliile  agen'cies  in  non-mechanical  causes  have  been  elaborated. 

Month  of  Occurrence 

In  Table  16  is  a  distribution  by  month  of  occurrence  of  accidents.  The  high 
month  for  temporary  disabilities  was  July,  with  1,724^  and  the  low,  April,  with 
1.311 :  the  corresponding  high  and  low"  months  for  1916  were  December  and  April. 
In  1917  more  permanent  disabilities  occurred  in  July  than  in  any  other  month, 
there  beinsf  222;  the  high  month  in  1916  was  August:  the  low  month  in  1917  was 
February  with  167.  as  compared  with  February.  1916,  when  there  were  130  per- 
manent disabilities.  August.  1917.  was  the  high  month  for  deaths,  and  Ofto!)er 
low,  the  figures'  being  29  and  10  respectively.  For  1916,  December  wit1i  46 
deaths  was  high  and  ^larch  with  11  deaths  was  low. 
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Accidents  According  to  Locality 

The  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in  each  county  and  district  in  the 
Province  is  shown  in  Table  IT.  Compared  with  1916,  the  high  counties  were:  1917, 
York,  Wentworth,  "Welland,  Algoma,  Temiskaming  and  Sudbury;  1916,  York, 
"VVentworth,  Algoma,  Temiskaming,  Welland  and  Sudbury. 

Of  accidents  causing  death  in  1917,  there  occurred  32  in  each  of  York  and 
Algoma,  31  in  Sudbury,  20  in  Temiskaming,  16  in  Welland  and  15  in  Wentworth. 
For  1916,  48  occurred  in  Temiskaming,  25  in  York,  24  in  each  of  Sudbury  and 
Wentworth,  23  in  Peterborough  and  19  in  Algoma. 

Time  Loss,  Age  and  Wage 

The  average  wage  and  age  of  the  injured  workers  and  the  total  and  average 
duration  of  disability  is  shown  for  each  class  in  Table  18.  The  total  time  actually 
lost,  translated  into  working  days,  was  565,526  days,  as  compared  with  447,183 
days  in  1916.  The  average  time  loss  for  accidents  causing  temporary  disability 
was  21.33  working  days,  as  compared  with  22.95  days  in  1916,  and  for  permanent 
disability,  74.23,  as  compared  with  62.29  days. 

.  The  average  age  of  all  injured  was  34.07  years  which  corresponds  with  the 
figure  for  1916,  and  the  average  wage  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  annual 
earnings  rose  from  $15.63  a  week  in  1916  to  $19.06  a  week  in  1917.  The  oldest 
Worker  injured  in  1917  was  84  years  and  the  youngest  11.  The  number  of  injuries 
to  minors  and  to  those  of  advanced  ages  is  shown  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Age 

Temporary 
Disability 

Permanent 
Disability 

Death 

Totals 

11   

1 
1 
13 
205 
364 
544 
538 
562 
470 
493 

1 

12  

3 

1 
43 
69 
80 
93 
70 
55 
43 

4 

13  

14 

14  

248 

15  

2 
4 
5 
3 
2 
5 

435 

16  

628 

17  

636 

18  

635 

19  

527 

20  

541 

Totals 

3,191 

457 

21 

3,669 

70  

71  

40 

25 

25 

12 

9 

8 

4 

6 

2 

6 
3 

6 

1 

47 
28 

72  

31 

73  

12 

74  

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

10 

75  

9 

76  "... 

6 

77  

7 

78  ^ 

4 

79  

80  

5 

2 



5 

81  

2 

82  

1 

1 

83  

2 

1 

2 

84  

1 

* 

Totals 

141 

28 

1 
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Allegiance  of  Injured 

The  allegiauce  of  injured  a.s  furnished  by  themselves  is  shown  in  Table  Ji*. 
There  were  15,758  of  British  allegiance,  and  5,240  of  foreign  allegianr-e.  Of 
those  of  foreign  allegiance  the  largest  nationalities  were:  Austrians,  1,'>71; 
Italians,  1,241;  Russians,  1,175;  United  States,  559;  Bulgarians,  20G ;  Turks 
(including  Armenians),  124;  Roumanians,  115,  and  Greeks,  108;  only  32  were 
reported  as  Germans. 

Sex  and  Marital  Condition  of  Injured 

The  sex  and  marital  condition  of  injured  workers  is  shown  in  Table  20.  There 
were  9T9  females  injured  of  whom  290  were  married  and  25  widowed.  Of  the 
20,019  males  injured,  29,3  were  widowers  and  11.508  married.  One  single  female 
was  kiilcd,  and  l-^G  females  were  permanently  injured. 

Duration  of  Disability 

Table  21  shows  the  week  of  termination  of  temporary  disabilities.  Of  the 
18,468  total  cases,  in  6,964  or  37.71  per  cent,  of  cases  the  disability  terminated  in 
from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  accident:  in  4,416  or  23.91  per  cent,  of  ca-ses  iti 
from  two  to  three  weeks;  in  2,356  or  12. 7()  per  cent,  of  cases  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks;  in  16  cases  the  disability  exceeded  a  year.  These  figures  closely 
approximate  those  obtained   in   1916. 

Nature  of  Injuries 

The  nature  of  injurie>  for  both  temporary  and  permanent  disability  cases, 
the  former  by  classes,  is  given  in  Table  22.  There  were  17  cases  of  industrial  disease 
in  1917,  as  compared  with  25  in  1916.  During  1917,  there  were  9  cases  of  load 
poisoning,  2  of  mercury  poisoning,  2  of  arsenic  and  4  non-fatal  cases  of  anthrax. 
One  death  was  caused  by  anthrax  and  one  by  lead  poisoning.  There  were  740 
cases  of  eye  injuries,  35  concussions,  and  32  herniae  compensated.  The  most  com- 
mon type  of  wound  was  cuts,  lacerations  and  punctures,  there  being  6,610  of  these. 

Of  the  2,297  cases  of  permanent  disability  there  were  379  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ability exceeds  ten  per  cent,  of  total  earning  capacity.  There  were  14  cases  of  per- 
manent total  disability,  of  which  4  were  of  total  blindness ;  in  2  cases  the  loss  of 
or  of  use  of  two  lower  limbS'  constituted  the  incapacity:  in  1  case  there  was  general 
debility;  in  1  case  general  limitation  of  movements;  1  worker  had  one  arm  and 
one  hand  off ;  1  had  both  hands  and  wrists  rendered  immobile :  1  worker  lost  one 
leg  and  one  arm :  2  had  spine  injuries  and  1  became  insane. 

.Causes  of  Accidents 

The  causes  of  accidents  are  set  out  in  Table  23.  Wliere  more  than  one  cause 
contributed  to  the  accident  the  immediate  or  prime  cause  has  been  tahulated  as 
the  agency  of  causation.  IVlechanical  causes  were  responsible  for  31.70  per  cent, 
of  all  accidents,  and  for  19.77  per  cent,  of  deaths;  63.33  per  cent,  of  permanent 
di<^abilities,  and  28.24  per  cent,  of  temporary  disabilities,  and  30.35  per  cent,  of 
medical  aid  cases. 

Blood  Poisoning  Cases 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  seriousness  of  the  accident  was  due  to  blood 
poisoning  either  at  time  of  or  subsequent  to  the  injury  rather  than  to  the  agency 
causing  the  wound  is  shown  in  Table  24.    There  were  1,293  such  cases  or  6.2  per 
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cent,  of  all  cases,  a  rate  which  compares  favorably  with  the  rate  of  8.3  for  1916. 
Of  the  1,293  cases  in  1917,  there  were  10  deaths,  43  cases  of  permanently  immo- 
bilized joints,  12  amputations,  and  3  other  permanent  disability  cases. 

Death  Cases 

Table  25  contains  a  resume  of  death  cases  showing  the  number  and  character 
of  awards  made,  the  number,  relationship,  and  residence  of  dependants  and  the 
time  between  injury  and  death. 
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TABLE   14 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1917,  SCHEDULE  \  BY  CLASSES 


Class 

Net  Receipts 

Net  Charges 

Balance  for 
1917 

Balance  for- 
ward from 

Balance 
carried  to 

Class 

1916 

Table  1 

$    c. 

$     0. 

$    c. 

$    c. 

$    c. 

1 

162,461  62 

193,490  30 

—31.028  68 

82.911  21 

51.882  53 

1 

2 

109.436  65 

119,774  51 

—10,337  86 

8.170  05 

—2.167  81 

2 

3 

59,326  36 

47.873  70 

11,452  66 

12.146  06 

23.598  72 

3 

4 

130,723  35 

133.755  88 

—3,032  53 

9,972  37 

6,939  84 

4 

5 

248,107  14 

305.529  45 

—57.422  31 

149.323  42 

91.901  11 

5 

6 

58,200  51 

50,833  36 

7,367  15 

17.755  48 

25.122  63 

6 

7 

12,344  73 

12,397  20 

—52  47 

1,715  08 

1.062  61 

7 

8a 

202,316  26 

239,854  20 

—37,537  94 

72,070  28 

34,532  34 

8a 

8b 

85.435  34 

86,113  91 

—678  57 

31,112  68 

30.434  11 

8b 

8c 

162,118  12 

157.989  16 

4.128  96 

33,085  04 

37,214  00 

8c 

10 

516.421  72 

532.739  19 

—16,317  47 

175.802  99 

159.485  52 

10 

11 

157,544  17 

143,697  72 

13.846  45 

25.440  13 

39.286  58 

11 

12 

5,008  03 

2,187  12 

2,820  91 

5,541  61 

8.362  52 

12 

13 

33,352  42 

25,829  93 

7.522  49 

100.006  30 

107,528  79 

13 

14 

56,043  13 

47,040  91 

9,002  22 

4,527  92 

13.530  14 

14 

15 

12,940  05 

18,274  62 

—5,334  57 

10,201  59 

4.867  02 

15 

16 

9,291  81 

6,066  19 

3,225  62 

1,565  80 

4,791  42 

16 

17 

57,684  62 

41.547  18 

16,ld7  44 

—36,569  52 

—20.432  08 

17 

18 

33,174  05 

33,656  37 

—482  32 

21,881  76 

21.399  44 

18 

19 

18,490  98 

33,383  06 

—14,892  08 

12,397  37 

—2.494  71 

19 

20 

47,274  60 

50,854  67 

—3,580  07 

9.767  09 

6,187  02 

20 

22 

68,382  84 

72,715  57 

—4,332  73 

13,464  31 

9.131  58 

22 

24 

1,566  84 

251  11 

1,315  73 

3,480  70 

4.796  43 

24 

26 

61,769  01 

54,627  82 

7.141  19 

9,620  55 

16.761  74 

26 

27 

14,770  37 

7,633  84 

7.136  53 

18,499  52 

25.636  05 

27 

28 

6,910  11 

3,675  27 

3,234  84 

8,133  70 

11,368  54 

28 

29 

38,252  86 

35,804  73 

2.448  13 

1,240  20 

3,688  33 

29 

30 

37,417  94 

26,281  67 

11.136  27 

11,721  85 

22,858  12 

30 

32 

19,979  10 

13,313  17 

6,665  93 

12.947  94 

19.613  87 

32 

33 

299,067  32 

262,874  43 

36,192  89 

132,694  76 

168.887  65 

33 

37 

33.353  39 

22,172  16 

11,181  23 

32.459  47 

43.640  70 

37 

38 

21,786  41 

25,818  83 

—4,032  42 

29.734  34 

25,701  92 

38 

41 

51,251  97 

43,498  48 

7,753  49 

28,777  68 

36,531  17 

-41 

73 

4  43 

80 

3  63 

115  98 

119  61 

73 

*2, 832, 208  25 

*2, 851, 556  51 

169,713  76 
—189,062  02 

1,088,285  23 
—36,569  52 

1,057.462  05 
—25,094  60 

*— 19,348  26 

1,051,715  71 

*1. 032. 367  45 

—19,348  26 

1,032,367.45 

♦These  totals  include  merit  rating  assessments  and  refunds  as  follows: 


Assessments    $76,086  68 

Refunds    117,104  72 

Subsequently  there  was  assessed  or  refunded  on  aecount  of  merit  rating  1917 
the  following  amounts: 

Assessments    |23,236  20 

Refunds    37,173  67 

The  totals  for  1917    merit  rating   therefore   were: 

Refunds $154,278  39 

Assessments    99,322  88 


$54,955  51 
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TABLE  15 
NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  1917,  SCHEDULE  1  BY  CLASSES 


Temporary  Disafeility 

Permanent 
Disability 

1 

Class 

Medical  Aid]  Compensa- 

Death 

Totals 

Class 

only                tion 

1 

1   

146 

1,069 

145 

36 

1,396 

1 

2  

203 

701 

53 

20 

977 

2 

3  

47 

388 

105 

1 

541 

3 

4   

81 

760 

216 

7 

1,064 

4 

5  

263 

1,624 

130 

40 

2,057 

a 

6  

26 

210 

25 

11 

272 

6 

7   

20 
305 

114 
1,707 

8 
123 

142 

2,158 

7 

8a 

23 

8a 

8b 

126 

870 

60 

3 

1,059 

8b 

8c 

594 

1.285 

165 

7 

2,051 

8c 

10  

1,238 

4,245 

607 

9 

6.099 

10 

11   

318 

1.185 

149 

8 

1.660 

11 

12  

6 
3 

21 
99 

5 
6 

32 
110 

12 

13 

2 

13 

14  

34 

283 

21 

3 

341 

14 

15  

13 

10 

9 

3 

100 

15 

16  

28 
21 

86 
129 

14 
30 

128 
183 

16 

17  

3 

17 

18  

45 

439 

26 

1 

511 

18 

19  

9 

112 

10 

2 

133 

19 

20  

80 

324 

56 

1 

461 

20 

22  

58 

445 

54 

5 

562 

22 

24  

87""" 

3 
375 

5J 

4 
519 

24 

26  

1 

26 

27  

53 
3 

143 
24 

7 
4 

1 

204 
31 

27 

28  

28 

29  

55 

201 

47 

2 

805 

29 

30  

14 

178 

12 

3 

207 

30 

32  

24 
270 

71 
1,001 

5 
118 

100 
1,406 

32 

33  ' 

22 

33 

37  

31 

86 

8 

6 

131 

37 

38  

35 

87 

13 

5 

140 

38 

41   

31 

128 

14 

8 

181 

41 

73  

73 

Totals 

4,267 

18,468 

2,297 

233 

25,265 

Totals 

TABLE  16 
MONTH  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  ACCIDENTS,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Month  of  Occurrence 


Temporary  Disability 


Medical  Aid 
only 


Compensation 


Permanent 

Disability 


Death 


Totals 


JanuaiT.  •• 
February. . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May  

June  

July  

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November  , 
December  . 


Totals 


670 
743 
746 
743 
743 
622 

4,267 


1.523 
1,347 
1,501 
1.341 
1,472 
1,620 
1.724 
1,643 
1.456 
1,588 
1.620 
1,633 

18,468 


202 
167 
194 
195 
181 
185 
222 
208 
175 
203 
193 
172 

2,297 


28 

1.753 

20 

1.534 

19 

1,714 

13 

1.549 

17 

1,670 

23 

1,828 

24 

2,640 

29 

2.623 

18 

2.395 

10 

2.544 

17 

2,573 

u 

2,442 

233 


25,265 
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TABLE  17 
LOCALITY  OF  ACCIDENTS,   1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Temporary 

Disability 

Permanent 
Disability 

1 
Death 

County  or  District 

Medical  Aid 
only. 

Compensa- 
tion. 

Totals 

Algoma 

Brant       

170 

48 

2 

68 

1,029 

577 

65 

398 

4 

6 

98 

106 

441 

208 

9 
12 

183 
26 
24 

88 
280 
107 

49 
209 
240 

90 
111 

25 
390 

21 
343 

55 
157 

29    s 

53 
217 
217 
213 

80 

58 
18 
53 

32 
3 
1 
3 

1,311 
686 

Bruce        .       ' 

86 

Carleton  

522 
4 

1 

7 

2U 

101 

27 

7 

Durham 

Elgin  

13 

4 
265 
5 
1 
2 
2S 
3 

1 
2 

5 
1 
1 

1         1 

119 
132 

Essex '. 

812 

Frontenac  

Gleni^arry       .       

241 
11 

Grenville   

Grey 

1 
39 

2 

5 
15 
29 
12 

7 

17 
39 

7 
17 

6 
73 

4 
50 

9 
15 

4 

5 
41 
25 
22 

16 
250 

1 

31 

Haiiburton                     

29 

Halton 

Hastings 

15 
29 
11 
10 
32 
23 
10 
4 
5 
70 

3 
6 

121 
344 

Huron 

130 

Kenora  

2 

3         ' 
3 

1 

68 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark   

261 
305 
108 
132 

Lennox  and  Addingtou 

Lincoln  

Manitoulin 

36 

1 

534 
25 

Middlesex  

Muskoka 

Nipissing      

26 

2 

9 

4 

9 

21 

52 

23 

2 
1 
6 

421 

67 

187 

Norfolk 

37 

Northumberland 

Ontario    

Oxford 

1 
2 

68 
281 
294 

Parry  Sound 

5 

263 

Patricia 

Peel 

Psrth  

9 
16 
76 
11 

45 
187 
334 

83 

8 

110 

290 

54 
631 

77 
703 
870 
342 

70 

511 

940 

304 

2,246 

4,574 

9 

6 
23 
41 

5 

3 

12 
40 

5 

75 
13 
53 
85 
39 

8 

96 

94 

46 

291 

552 

1 

2 
I 
1 
2 

62 
227 

Peterborough 

Prescott  

Prince  Edward 

452 

101 

11 

Rainy  River 

17 
52 
12 
95 
12 
52 

292 

268 

2 

51 

288 
63 

579 
1,408 

6 
4      , 

145 

Renfrew 

Russell 

386 
71 

Simcoe 

Stormont   

2 

803 
102 

Sudbury 

Temiskaming 

20 
31 

10 
1 
1 

16 
2 

15 

32 
1          1 

828 
1,278 

Thunder  Bay  

659 

Victoria 

81 

Waterloo 

659 

Welland 

1,338 

Wellington 

415 

Wentworth 

3,131 

York 

6,566 

Not  in  Ontario 

11 

Totals 

4,267 

18,468 

2,297 

233 

25,265 
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TABLE  18 

TIME  LOSS,  AVERAGE  AGE,  AND  AVERAGE  WAGE,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 

BY  CLASSES 


TIME  LOSS 

AGE 

WAGE 

Temporary  Disability 

Permanent  Disability 

Death  Cases 

All  Cases 

All  Cases 

Class 

Total 
Days 

Average 
Days 

Total 
Days 

Average 
Days 

Total  days 

Average 
days 

Average 

Age 
(Years) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wage 

1 

32,811 

30.69 

13.847 

95.20 

137 

03.80 

35.09 

$    c. 
15  88 

2 

14.753 

21.05 

6,341 

119.64 

U 

00.00 

33.72 

18  79 

3 

8.018 

20.67 

5.235 

49.86 

5 

05.00 

36.44 

13  33 

4 

15,611 

20.54 

10,506 

48.87 

11 

01.57 

37.92 

14  16 

5 

33,195 

20.44 

13,601 

104.62 

67 

01.68 

.32.09 

21  53 

6 

5,239 

25.90 

4,498 

179.92 

75 

06.82 

37.76 

15  76 

7 

1,638 

14.37 

862 

107.75 



28.99 

16  54 

8a 

33,168 

19.43 

10,397 

84.54 

64 

02.96    ' 

33.65 

23  70 

8b 

17,767 

20.42 

3.654 

60.90 

8 

02.67 

34.97 

19  64 

8c 

27,50] 

21.40 

8,563 

51.90 

88 

12.57 

35.96 

19  02 

10 

75,084 

17.69 

34.334 

56.75 

27 

03.00 

31.56 

20  34 

11 

22,002 

18.57 

7,599 

51.69 

4 

00.50 

36.71 

19  40 

12 

425 
1,763 

20.24 
17.81 

181 
914 

36.20 
16.23 

29.92 
33.99 

16  20 

13 

0 

00.00 

19  47 

14 

7,072 

25.00 

1.881 

89.57 

18 

06.00 

38.72 

18  55 

15 

1.971 

26.28 

1,353 

150.33 

11 

03.67 

35.66 

15  39 

16 

1,655 
3,629 

19.24 
28.13 

480 
3.775 

34.28 
125.83' 

32.30 
40.26 

13  61 

17 

8 

02.67 

17  89 

18 

7,343 

16.72 

1,646 

63.31 

0 

00.00 

34.60 

17  66 

19 

2,347 

20.96 

922 

92.20 

2 

01.00 

41.79 

14  98 

20 

6,422 

19.82 

3.682 

65.75 

0 

00.00 

32.07 

16  34 

22 

12.951 

29.11 

6,314 

116.99 

46 

09.20 

33.32 

14  75 

24 

61 
8,336 

30.33 
22.30 

34 
3,266 

34.00 
58.32 

25.25 
29.95 

9  50 

26 

0 

00.66 

11  67 

27 

2,609 

17.24 

376 

53.71 

9 

09.00 

28.09 

13  85 

28 

450 
4,773 

18.75 
23.25 

551 
3,092 

137.75 
65.79 

24.96 
26,75 

11  14 

29 

0 

00.  Oo 

11  82 

30 

5.538 

31.11 

1,882 

156.83 

0 

00.00 

39.34 

16  01 

32 

1,739 
29,294 

24.49 
29.26 

369 
16,579 

73.80 
145.84 

34.31 
38.59 

25  23 

33 

369 

16.77 

21  50 

37 

2.581 

30.01 

551 

68.88 

12 

02.00 

37.30 

22  96 

38 

1.676 

19.26 

656 

50.46 

125 

25.00 

35.34 

21  42 

41 
73 

4,503 

35.18 

2,574 

183.86 

0 

00.00 

36.09 

21  57 

1                    1 

All 

393,925 

21.33 

170,515 

74.23 

1,086 

4.66 

34.07 

19.06 

1919 
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TABLE  19 


ALLEGIANCE  OF  INJURED  WORKERS,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Allegiance  to 


Temporary 
Disability 


Permanent 
Disability 


Death 


Totals 


Albania  . 
Austria  . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria 
Chile.... 


China  

Deumark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 


Mexico 

Montenegro . . . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania  . . . . 

Russia 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  . . 

Turkey  

United  States. 


242 
17 

188 


13 


54 

14 

6 

25 

,727 
94 
10 

,136 


1 

23 

1 

107 

,073 

56 

21 

62 

4 

116 

484 


Totals '     18.468 


101 
1 
15 
1 
8 
•> 


4 

1,866 

14 

1 
97 

1 


2.297 


28 


3 
165 


233 


7 

1,371 

18 

206 

1 

62 

16 

6 

32 

15,758 

108 

11 

1,241 

1 

1 

27 

1 

115 

1.175 

61 

23 

69 

5 

124 

559 


20,998 


TABLE  20 
SEX  AND  MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  INJURED  WORKERS,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Temporary 
Disability 


Permanent 
Disability 


Death 


Totals 


Males — 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Xot  specified  . 

Totals  , 

Females — 

Married  

Single 

Widowed 

Not  specified , 


Totals 

Grand  Totals . 


10,143 

6,796 

254 

433 


842 
18,468 


1,234 

852 

36 

39 


136 
2,297 


131  11,508 

75  7.723 

3  293 

23  495 


17,626 

1 

253   : 

568   i 

20   i 

1   ' 

2 

161   1 

37 
94 

0 

232 

20,019 
290 

i 

663 
25 

1 

1 

233 


979 
20,998 
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TABLE  21 

WEEK  OF  TERMINATION  OF  TEMPORARY  DISABILITIES,  1917, 

SCHEDULE  1 


In  6,9(54  cases  the  disabilitj'  terminated,  in    1  to    2  weeks  after  the  accident. 

"  4.416 

"  2,356 

••  1,527 
"       899 

••  382 
•'  284 
"  178 
"  143 
J  20 

70 

59 

54 

26 

49 

43 

34 

21 

20 

14 

17 
16 
14- 
15 


7 
6 
8 
5 
2 
5 
2 
4 

34 
16 


2 

"  3 

3 

"  4 

4 

"  5 

5 

"  6 

6 

"  7 

7 

"  8 

8 

"  9 

9 

'•  10 

10 

"  11 

11 

"  12 

12 

"  13 

13 

•'  14 

14 

"  15 

15 

"  16 

16 

"  17 

17 

"  18 

18 

"  19 

19 

"  20 

20 

"  21 

21 

"  22 

22 

"  23 

23 

"  24 

24 

"  25 

25 

"  26 

26 

"  27 

27 

••  28 

28 

•'  29 

29 

"  30 

31 

"  32 

32 

"  33 

33 

"  34 

34 

"  35 

35 

"  36 

36 

"  37 

37 

"  38 

38 

"  39 

39 

"  52 

52 

"  80 

18,468  Total  Cases 
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TABLE  22 

NATURE  OF  INJURIES,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1   BV  CLASSES 
Temporary  Disability  Cases 


a 

£ 

'r. 

o 

1 

M 

•T3 

73         3 

■a 

00     r^ 

U 

1 

•2'3 

-1 

.2    ,^ 

u 

<u 

i> 

1 

a  ^  i 

, 

35  y< 

a  .2 

S  OS  2, 

CD 

'A 

'z: 

300 

7? 

1   -  aia 

a 

3 

1— '       :    O  <J 

a 

u 

Totals 

J 

3 

Oi 

<a 

M 

3 

u 
O 

c3 
•/I 

a 

>> 

CO 

"a 
u 

a 

i   i| 

5  .o  ^ 

o 

5 

< 

1 

269 

412 

199 

54 

87 

4 

14 

1 

1 
2  1     3 

16 

8 

1,069 

?. 

178 

58 

231 

105 

70 

32 

13 

1 

.... 

2 

4 

6 

1 

701 

8 

62 

215 

30 

82 

22 

9 

11 

1 

1 

. . . . 

2 

3 

.... 

388 

4 

130 

415 

60 

64 

35 

21 

20 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 

760 

5 

499 

408 

149 

176 

131 

122 

104 

2 

.... 

3 

19 

8 

g 

1,624 

6 

49 

47 

38 

37 

19 

6 

6 

2 

•  r.. 

1 

3 

2 

210 

7 
8a' 

11 

65 

s 

4 

3 

12 

4 

2 

114 

445 

460 

133 

252 

99 

243 

55 

2 

2 

8 

8 



1,707 

8b 

142 

168 

35 

117 

32 

308 

57 

1 

•  •  .  • 

1 

2 

6 

870 

8o 

280 

428 

111 

218 

77 

73 

77 

3 

1 

3 

7 

7 

1.285 

10 

721 

1,907 

240 

696 

196 

189 

236 

a 

1 

2 

13 

34 

4.245 

n 

247 

458 

110 

133 

61 

91 

60 

3 

•    •    •    • 

3 

6 

13 

1.185 

^9    ' 

1 
28 

9 
23 

1 
6 

8 
9 

2 

8 

3 
16 

2 
4 

21 

13 

■        ■     1       9 

1 

5> 

99 

11 

75 
9 
11 
23 
57 

66 
33 

38 

41 

285 

42 
12 
12 
36 
23 

28 

7 

6 

12 

16 

36 

9 

4 

10 

22 

22 

3 
14 

4 
21 

9 

2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

283 

15 

75 

16 

"i:: 

86 

17 

1 

6 

1 

9 

■            1 

1 
3 

129 

18 

....''■       1 

3 

4.39 

19 

19 

37 

14 

13 

8 

14 

1 

1 

....;   1 

.... 

>  •  •  • 

112 

20 

56 

89 

1 

56 

16 

3 

33 

62 

16 

263  1 

146 

146 
1 

163 

90 

2 

78 
27 
25 

273 

27 
62 

44 
64 

27 
30 

12 
40 

4 
3 

1 

1 

3 
4 

\ 

2 

1 
2 

3 

1 
18 

4 
6 

324 

99 

1 

445 

91 

3 

?6 

45 
11 

1 

24 

33 

10 

133 

.54 

10 

4 

46 

18 

7 

71 

27 
5 
2 

7 
33 

7 
137' 

12 
5 
9 
3 
1 
1 

44 

8 

i 

1 

3 
3 
1 
3 

1 

'is'; 

. . . . 
3 

375 

?7 

1 

143 

?8 

24 

?Q 

1 

201 

80 

178 

8? 

4 
31 

!          1 

71 

83 

3  1 

5  1     4 

1,001 

87 

24  ' 
23  : 
23  i 

25 
23 
38 

12 
11 
24 

13 
12 
16 

6 

7 

16 

4 
5 
5 

[ 

] 

1 

1 

1  • 
1 

■ 

86 

88 

3 

1 

...J 

1 

2    .... 
4    '.'.'.'. 

87 

41 

1 

-      1 

1 

128 

78 

1 

1 

;          :          1 

1 

i 
1 

3,924 

6.610 

1,883  1 

2,341 

1,236  . 

1.348 

740 

3?; 

n| 

35 

137 

154 

17 

18,468 

vv.c. 
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TABLE  22— Continued 
Permanent  Disability  Cases 

Per  Cent.  Impairment  of  Total   Earning  Capacity. 


OS 

i. 

o 

05 

s 

O 

cr. 
o 

30.0-39.9 
40.0-49.9 

35 

in 

33 

d 

05 

d 

05 

d 

05 

d 

05 

o 

o 

Totals 

One  or  more  toes 

39 

45 

81 

53 

1 

38 

60 

70 

15 

1 

2 

2 

249 

972 

181 

55 

16 

5 

33 



39 

Foot 

2 

8 
147 

2 

7 
5 

1 

50 

Leg 

Eye 

5 
3 

.... 

1 
1 

i 

.... 

2 

2 
4 

106 
215 

Ear 

1 

Teeth 

38 
105 

Arm  

8 
15 
8 
4 
3 
2 

7 
29 

14 

8 

....      6        2 

Hand 

15  j     4 

133 

Thumb  and  1  finger 

23 

Thumb  and  2  fingers  . . . 

2 

7 

Thumb  and  3  fingers 

Thumb  and  4  fingers 

2 

1 

7 

Thumb 

1 

249 
972 

One  finger 

,,,,...  ,\ ,., . 

Two  fingers 

1 

181 

Three  fingers 

9 
10 

* 

! 

64 

Four  fingers 

9 

"!! 

1 

35 

Disfigurement 

i 

All  other 

3. 

7 

6  i.... 

1 

2 

2 

* 

62 

Totals 

1,918 

219 

70 

45     12 

8 

9 

5 

2 

....      14 

2,297 

1919 
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TABLE  23 
CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Temp 

.  Dis. 

Perm. 
Dis. 

Death 

Cause 

Med.  Aid  Com  pen- 
only     1   sation 

Totals 

A.  Prime  Movers: 

1.  Motors,  engines,  fans,  pumps  and  automatic 

Stokers    

2.  Shafting,  coupling,  collars,  set  screws  and 

kevs    

16 

7 
59 
18 

91 

44 

286 
77 

25 

18 
38 
30 

2 

6 
7 
1 

134 

3.  Belts,   lines,   pulleys,   chains  and   sprockets 

4.  Gears,  cogs,  cams  and  friction  wheels  

390 
126 

Totals    

100 

498 

111 

16 

725 

B.  ^yorking  Machines: 

1.  Brick-making  machines    

1 
1 

5 

3 

1 

10 

2    Cement-making   machines      ...    . 

1 

7 

2 
1 

9 

1 

5,  Stone     cutting,      rubbing     and     polishing 
machines            . .            

3 

4 

123 

632 

402 

628 

118 

443 

34 

142 

148 

556 

75 

35 

32 

108 

11 
14 
71 
26 
30 
24 
41 
47 
32 
19 
38 
22 
31 
21 
23 

79 
14 
12 

3 

6.  Mining  machines,  n.  e.  s 

7.  Mine  drills    

1 

24 

132 

338 

149 

76 

79 

6 

35 

20 

83 

6 

16 

11 

12 

5 
4 

14 
7 
3 

11 
4 
5 
5 

2 
17 

154 

41 

113 

20 

290 

4 

30 

91 

250 

40 

5 

3 

14 

13 
7 

18 
7 
4 

26 
3 
8 

13 
6 

9 

10 

...... 

"  "i" 
...... 

'"i" 
1 

3 









.... 

7 

164 

8.  Metal  working  machines,  n.  e.  s 

9.  Abrasive  wheels   

11.  Pneumatic  tools    

919 
781 
891 
214 

12.  Presses    

13.  Wire  working  machines    

813 
44 

15.  Planers,  jointers  and  edgers   

208 
260 

16.  Saws   

892 

17.  Shapers,  molders  and  headers  

18.  Pulp   and  paper-making  machines,  n.   e.   s. 

19.  Barkers    

20.  In-running   rolls    

21.  Paper    products     and     printing     machines, 

n.  e.  s 

22.  Cutting  machines   

121 
56 
46 

134 

29 
25 

23,  Presses    

103 

24,  Stayers   

25.  Tanning    machines    

40 
37 

26.  Leather-working   machines    

61 

27.  Rubber-working  machines    , . . . 

28.  Textile  and  laundrv  machines,  n.  e.  s 

29.  Carders    

30.  Pickers    

49 
60 
50 
25 

31.  Sewers    

32.  Finishers  and  launderers    

33.  Knitters    

11 
2 

12 
5 
1 

11     ] 

5     i 

3     i 

51 
34 
43 

34.  Cutters 

35.  Weavers   

3 
3 

36 

7 

~   3 

29 
27 

36.  Food     products,     laboratory     and     tobacco 

l^fi 

37.  Bakery  machines    ' : 

38.  Bottling  machines    

26 
18 

1,098     ] 

4,050 

1,249 

10 

6,407 

C.  Hoisting  Apparatus: 

1.  Elevators    

2.  Conveyors    

14 
15 
59 

95 

56 

439 

16 
18 
54 

4 

2 

13 

129 

3.  Other  hoisting  apparatus    

91 
565 

Totals    

88 

590 

88 

19 

785 
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TABLE   23— Continued 


•' 

Temp.  Dis. 

Perm. 
Dis. 

Death 

Cause 

Med.  Aid  Corapea- 
only    1    sation 

Totals 

D.  Dangerous  Substances: 

1.  Steam    escapes    

9 
19 
14 

1 
97 
40 

2 

77 
141 

50 

5 

897 

132 

14 

6 

19 

5 

3 

19 
9 
1 

1 
13 
12 
2 
5 
1 
1 

93 
192 

2.  Explosives    

3.  Electric    currents    

81 

4.  Conflagrations    

11 

5.  Hot  and  inflammable  substances  and  flames 

6.  Corrosive    substances    

1.018 
182 

7.  Poisonous   substances    

1K 

Totals    

182 

1,316 

62 

35 

1,595 

E.  Stepping  on  or  Striking  Against  Objects: 

1.  Stepping  on  objects  

79 
269 

208 
557 

287 

2.  Striking  against  objects   

32 

4 

862 

Totals 

348 

765 

32 

4' 

1  149 

F.  Falling  Objects: 

1.  Falling  objects — from  collapse  of  structures 

2.  Falling  objects — from  elevations    

1 

157 

1 

56 

26 

14 

377 

10 

288 
236 

1 
20 

"ii" 

16 
565 

3.  Falling   objects — into   excavations 

11 

4.  Falling  objects — in  mines  and  quarries  .... 

5.  Falling  objects — other  

19 
20 

8 
11 

371 
293 

Totals    

241 

925 

60 

30 

1.256 

0.  Handling  Objects: 

1.  Heavy  objects,  loading,  carrying,  rolling  or 

piling   

2.  Sharp    objects    

3.  Hand  trucks,  carts  and  v?heelbarrows 

873 

125 

50 

4,840 
495 
425 

214 
22 
19 

15 
"■5" 

5.942 
642 
499 

Totals   

1,048 

5.760^ 

255 

20 

7.083 

//.  Tools    

198 

1,140 

- 

129 

1,467 

I.  Runaicays  ajid  Animals: 

1.  Runaways 

2 

8 

27 

84 

2 
5 

1 
1 

32 

2.  Animals    

98 

Totals    

10 

111 

7 

2 

130 

J.  Moving  Trains,  Vehicles,  etc.: 

1.  Train  wrecks    

3 

76 

14 

103 

74 

"1 

1 

1 

18 
3 
4 
6 

4 

1 

1 

12 

'"2" 

'"2" 

5 

2.  Struck    by    or    caught    between    cars    and 
engines 

5 

111 

3.  Other  causes,  cars  and  engines   

17 

4.  Mine  and  quarry  cars  

15 

12 

10 

1 

124 

5.  Automobiles  and  other  power  vehicles    . . . 

6.  Animal   drawn  vehicles    

92 
128 

7.  Water   transportation    

4 

8.  Aircraft    

1 

Totals    

43 

385 

37 

" 

482 

K.  Falls  of  Person: 

1.  From  elevations    

2.  From  ladders    

51 

21 

15 

156 

1 
18 

1 

469 
161 
133 
786 
16 
227 
8 

37 

22 

3 

34 

3 

9 

16 
"5" 

t 

6 

573 
204 

3.  Into  excavations,  pits  and  shafts    

4.  On  level  

156 

980 

5.  Into  elevator  shafts  

24 

6.  From    vehicles     

260 

7.  Carrying  hot  objects   

9 
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TABLE  23— Continued. 


Cause 


Temp.  Dis.       1 

i   Perm. 

Med.  Aid  Com  pen- ,     ^^is. 
only    I   sation 


Death 


Totals 


Falls   of  Person. — Continued. 

8.  Collapse  of  support   

9.  On  steps  and  stairways   .  . 

10.  Into  tanks  and  vats   .^  . . . , 

11.  From  tool   slipping    


Totals    

All  Other  Causes: 

1.  Flying  fragments   

2.  Doors,  gates,  windows  and  covers   . . 

3.  Inhalation  of  gases,  fumes,  etc 

4.  Immersion  in  water  and  drenchings 

5.  Exposure  to  elements   

6.  Violence     

7.  Cave-ins   ^  . . 

8.  Not  elsewhere  specified    


Totals 


304 


549 
29 
10 


9 


607 


28  222 

7  76 

1  I          6 

5  >        41 


21  5  276 

2  2  87 

3  10 

2     1 48 

I 


2,145 


133 


523  !      107 

117  '        13 

29  

10  

29  i  7 

5  !  1 

17  i  3 

53  I  3 


783 


134 


45       2,627 


1  I  1,180 
....|  159 
44 
30 
47 
7 

30 
62 


o 

20 

2 

1 


35       1,559 


Grand  Totals  4,267     [18,468       2,297       233     25,265 
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TABLE  24 
BL00D=P01S0NINQ  CASES,  1917,  SCHEDULE  1 


Ascribed  to  time  of  iuj  ury 27(> 

Developed  1  day  af t€r  inj  ury 284 


2  days 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 

13  •' 

14  " 

15  " 

16  " 

17  " 

18  " 

19  " 

20  " 

21  " 

22  " 

23  " 
25  " 
27  " 
29  " 

'•   30  " 

31  " 

32  » 
35  " 

40  ' 

41  " 

42  " 
46  " 
90  " 

"   121  " 

Immobilized  joints  due  to  infections  

Amputations  due  to  infections 

Other  permanent  disabilities  due  to  infections. 
Deaths  due  to  infections 


148 
127 
94 
67 
50 
47 
22 
14 
13 
14 
9 

10 
8 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
2 


43 

12 

3 

10 


Total  cases  infections 1 ,  293 
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TABLE  25 

DEATH  CASES,  1917,  ScrlEDL'LE  1 

Number  of  Cases 

Pension  Awards IIG 

Limited  Pension  Awards 13 

Lamp  sums 20 

Funeral  Expenses  only 84 

Total 233 

Number,  Dependancy,  Relationship,  and  Residence  of  Dependants 


Relationship  of  dependants 

Totally 
Dependent 

Partially 
Dependent 

Resident  in 
Ontario 

Xot 
in 

resident 
Ontario 

Widow 

112 

175 

3 

103 

166 

16 

10 

9 

Child  . 

9 

Mother 
Father 
Others , 

1            25 
1            22 

"l 

12 
12 

1 

Totals 

290 

,            48 

295 

43 

Time  Between  Injury  and  Death 


5  work 

men 

survived  1 

day  alter  accident 

6 

2 

days 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5         ' 

' '        5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

1 

"       10 

2 

"       11 

2 

"       12 

3 

"       13 

3 

"       14 

"       18 

"       19 

"       20 

"       39 

"      43 

'*      53 

1'       ' 

•'       89 

' '     132 

"     145 

"     173 

"     200 

CHAPTER  Vi 


THE  WOODWORKING   INDUSTRY  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  woodworking  industry,  Class  4  of  Schedule  1,  is  comprised  of  firms 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products  (except  furniture)  "  in  the  white  "'. 
together  with  firms  producing  wooden  articles,  including  matches  and  brooms  and 
brushes,  in  which  the  finishing  operations  are  so  directly  connected  with  main 
process  as  to  be  inseparable  as  to  wages  expended  thereon,  or  in  which  the  wages 
expended  form  a  relatively  small  amount  as  compared  with  those  expended  for 
main  operation;  this  class  also  includes  firms  engaged  exclusively  in  shop  carpentry, 
joinery,  cooperage,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  paper  boxes. 

While  rates  of  assessment  in  Schedule  1  have  been  for  other  classes,  in  the 
main,  progressively  reduced,  the  trend  of  rates  in  Class  4  since  the  inception  of 
the  Act  has  been  upward.  Inasmuch  as  rates  are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of 
accidents,  with  a  slight  margin  for  expenses  of  administration  and  of  safety  asso- 
ciations, and  for  a  disaster  reserve,  the  answer  to  the  natural  question  raised  by 
increasing  rates  must  lie  in  an  examination  of  the  accident  experience  of  the  class. 
Such  examination  must  be  confined  to  the  years  1915,  1916  and  1917,  for  at  date 
of  writing  and  for  some  months  to  come  disabilities  incurred  in  1918  are  still 
continuing,  and  any  averages  or  figures  presented  for  1918  which  did  not  include 
this  more  serious  type  of  case  would  be  apt  to  be  misleading  and  would  certainly 
be  fallacious. 

Owing  to  unprecedented  industrial  adjustment  necessitated  by  abnormal  con- 
ditions, both  trade  and  economic,  of  the  war  years,  the  line  of  demarcation  betweeji 
industry  groups  has  at  times  been  faint.  Industries  which  in  normal  times  had 
manufactured  single  lines  of  products,  owing  to  war  exigencies  turned  out  several 
lines;  planing  mills  and  sash  and  door  factories  manufactured  ammunition  shell 
boxes  in  addition  to  regular  line :  toymaking,  previously  a  European  industry, 
was  added  to  spool  and  bobbin  making,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  ^\'^lat  had 
been  a  clear  cut,  easily  definable  industry  became  an  industry  of  several  and  diverse 
products.  This  condition,  largely  a  passing  one  perhaps,  necessarily  adds  a  further 
limitation  to  this  study;  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  do  more  than  preserve 
main  groupings,  and  even  there  some  overlapping  must  be  admitted.  Therefore, 
throughout  all  tabulations  the  principal  nature  of  an  industry  governs  its  classi- 
fication. 

The  final  rates  for  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918,  and  the  provisional  rate  for 
1919  follow.  The  rates  for  1917  and  1918  are  modified  by  merit  rating,  and  in 
addition  to  modification  by  merit  rating  the  1919  rate  may  at  the  end  of  the  year 
be  adjusted  on  actual  experience. 
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Industry. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Planing  or  moulding  mills  or  sash  and 
door   factories    (including  inciden- 
tal yard  and  delivery  work)    ....        $1.50 
Lumber   yards,    including   delivery,   as 

an    industry    

Manufacture  of: 

Boxes   or    packing   cases,    not   other- 
wise   specified    1 .50 

Cheese  boxes,  wooden   1  .-50 

Cheese  boxes,  fibre  board  

Ammunition   shell   boxes    

Cigar    boxes    

Corrugated  paper  boxes  or  packing 

cases,  exclusive  of  paper  making.  1..50 

Mouldings,       finished,      or      picture 

frames    1 .  50 

Mouldings  or  picture  frames,  finish- 
ing  only    

Hardwood  flooring   

Window  and  door  screens  1 .20 

Window  shades   (wooden)    1 .20 

Shade  rollers    .60 

Brooms  or  brushes  with  sawmills..     

Brooms  or  brushes  without  sawmill 

Carpet  sweepers 1 .20 

Carpet  sweepers,  assembling  only.  .  .40 

Vehicle  woodwork  or  vehicle  parts.         1.00 
Wooden  articles  or  wares  or  baskets         1.20 

Baskets,   assembling   only    .40 

Matches    1.20 

Wooden    toys    1 .20 

Cooperage 

60 


toys    

or     the     manufacture     of 

barrels  or  kegs   

Joiner    or    cabinet    work,    handwork, 
shop    only    


$1.80 


1.80 
1.80 


1.80 
.70 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 


1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.40 

1.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

.40 

1.50 

1.50 

.60 

.60 


$1.80 
1.80 


1.80 
1.80 
1.20 


.60 

1.20 

1.20 

.60 

1.50 

1.20 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.50 

1.20 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.20 

1.50 

.60 

.60 


$2.00 
1.40 

2.00 


.60 

1.50 

1.30 

.60 

1.50 

1.50 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.50 

1.20 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

.80 

.80 


$2.00 
1.40 

2.00 


.60 
1.50 
1.30 


.60 

1.50 

1.50 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.50 

1.20 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

2  00 

.80 

.80 


0  w.c. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments,  divided  into  collections 
from  employers,  other  income,  accident  costs,  and  other  expenditure,  for  lOl.'), 
1916,  and  1917,  and  for  information,  the  provisional  figures  (actual  and  estimated) 
for  1918. 


Receipts  and  Payments 


Collections  from  Employers. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918^ 


Planing  mills,  etc 

Lumber  yards,  as  an  industry 

Boxes,  n.  o.  s 

Cheese   boxes,   wooden    

Cheese  boxes,  fibre  board  

Ammunition  shell  boxes    .• 

Cigar  boxes    

Corrugated  paper  boxes  

Mouldings,   finished    

Mouldings,  finishing  only 

Hardwood  flooring    

Window  and  door  screens  

Window    shades    

Shade  rollers   

Brooms  or  brushes,  with  sawmill   . . 
Brooms  or  brushes,  without  sawmill 

Carpet  sweepers   

Carpet  sweepers,  assembling  only  . . 
Vehicle  woodwork  or  vehicle  parts 
Wooden  articles,  wares  or  baskets  . 

Baskets,  assembling  only   , 

Matches    

"Wooden   toys    

Cooperage    

Joiner  or  cabinet  work  

Totals    


Other  Income. 

Interest  added  to  Class  Funds   

Total  Receipts   

Accident  Costs, 

Planing   mills,    etc , 

Lumber  yards,  as  an  industry 

Boxes,  n.  o.  s 

Cheese  boxes,   wooden    

Cheese  boxes,  fibre  iboard   

Ammunition  shell   boxes   

Cigar   boxes    

Corrugated   paper   boxes    

Mouldings,   finished    

Mouldings,  finishing  only 

Hardwood  flooring   

Window  and  door  screens  

Window  shades   

Shade  rollers    

Brooms  and  brushes,  with  sawmill   . . 
Brooms  and  brushes,  without  sawmill 

Carpet  sweepers    

Carpet   Sweepers,   assembling  only    . . 
Vehicle  woodwork  or  vehicle  parts   . . 


$    c. 
43,987  16 

(1) 
8,063  72 

355  07 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
2,063  79 

281  66 

(3) 

(1) 

105  13 
63  85 
208  25 
(6) 
(6) 

00 

36  53 

2,558  22 

9,592  06 

00 

298  42 

338  80 

636  04 

(1) 


68,588  70 


1,062  56 


69,651  26 


32,425  67 

(1) 

2,859  40 

86  64 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1,493  36 

00 

(3) 

(1) 
00 
00 
00 

(6) 

(6) 
00 
00 

269  80 


$    c. 
62,816  72 

(1) 
10,333  57 
572  48 
(2) 
1,999  28 
492  28 
3,556  62 
1,739  60 
00 
(1) 

88  82 

(5)— 40  99 

175  32 

1.335  76 

380  58 

00 

45  38 

3,097  71 

15,012  36 

15  78 

615  88 

329  57 

836  07 

12  86 


103.456  64 
—40  99 


103,415  65 

1,078  82 
104,494  47 


65,242  31 

(1) 
13,052  69 
271  30 
(2) 

835  74 

963  25 

3,651  14 

996  72 

00 

(1) 

5  30 

62  63 

79  16 

1.034  24 

227  39 

00 

00 

1,776  04 


$  c. 
74,465  48 
545  58 
21.050  65 
685  30 
179  53 
(2) 

482  62 

3,068  02 

2,418  02 

20  61 

1,461  88 

15  71 

23  49 

191  83 

1,558  04 

604  67 

00 

58  48 

3,505  55 

17,903  13 

23  06 

812  84 

324  22 

987  88 

70  33 


72,385  48 

(1) 
23,234  45 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

491  86 
4,247  03 
2,289  33 

(3) 

1,399  58 

(4) 

(4) 

212  36 

2.260  21 

755  47 

00 

57  52 

2,484  12 

20,080  54 

(7) 

849  78 
(7) 
1,390  85 
(8) 


130,456  92 


266  43 


132,138  58 


860  43 


130,723  35 


57,635  08 

262  07 

30,997  67 

8,065  94 

12  97 

(2) 

324  92 

1,156  13 

683  12 

00 

105  30 

00 

00 

60  00 

1,283  70 

229  49 

00 

00 

3,476  59 


132,999  01 


90 


61,612  83 

(1) 
36,451 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

278  59 
8,517  86 
3,004  45 

(3) 

1,248  18 

(4) 

(4) 

53  62 

2,038  98 

772  85 

00 

57 

983  27 
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Receipts  and  Payments. — Continued 


Collections  from  Employers 


Wooden  articles,  wares  or  baskets 

Baskets,   assemt)ling   only    

Matches    

Wooden  toys  

Cooperage    

Joiner  or  cabinet  work    


Totals 


Other  Payments. 

Payments  to  Safety  Association 

Adminstration    expenses    

Disaster  reserve    

Merit  rating  refunds    


Total  Payments 
Balance    . . . 


1915 


10,712  08 
00 
36  02 
68  55 
15  84 
(1) 


1916 


1917 


14,626  84 

00 

64  15 

232  88 

1,396  61 

00 


$    c. 

18,651  15 

00 

75  81 

202  12 

281  90 

28  58 


1918* 


$    c. 
31,575  79 

(7) 

262  60 
(7) 
2,279  62 

(8) 


47,967  36      104,518  39     123,532  54     149,081  11 


1,330  00  :      3,300  00  '  2,942  63 

2,930  95         2,395  99  1,004  91 

696  51         1.034  16  1,261  83 

5,013  97 


1,854  80 
1.555  70 

(9) 
(10) 


52,924  82 
16,726  44 


111,248  54     133,755  88     152,491  61* 
—6,754  07     —3,032  53  ■— 19,492  60* 


♦Actual  and  estimated  .  (1)  Included  with  planing  mills.  (2)  Included  with  boxes, 
n.  o.  s.  (3)  Included  with  mouldings,  finished.  (4)  Included  with  wooden  articles,  etc. 
(5)  Assessment  refunded.  (6)  Class  26  for  1915.  (7)  Included  with  wooden  articles, 
etc.  (8)  Included  with  cooperage.  (9)  Included  with  accident  cost  figures.  (10)  not 
yet  determined. 


Follows  a  table  showing  for  each  year  the  total  pay  roll  in  the  class,  the 
average  wage  of  injured,  and  the  total  number  of  accidents  occurring: 


Year 

Total 
Pay  Roll 

Average  Wage 
of  Injured 

Niunber 
of*Accidents 

1915 

$       c, 
4,922.284  50 
6,567,326  45 
8,092,164  30 
7,522,089  38 

$    c. 

11  01 

12  10 
14  16 
14  16 

494 

1916 

1917 

1918* 

879 
983(1) 

"Actual  and  estimated, 
but  medical  aid  was  paid. 


(1)   Does  not  include  81  cases  in  which  no  compensation 


From  the  foregoing  data  some  interesting  calculations  are  possible.  The 
number  of  full-year  workers  is  obtainable  by  dividing  the  total  pay  roll  by  the 
average  yearly  wage ;  the  accident  frequency  for  each  hundred  full  year  workers  by 
correlating  the  number  of  accidents  to  the  number  of  full  year  workers.  Calcu- 
lations to  give  the  average  rates  are  correlations  of  the  income  receipts  to  the 
total  pay  roll  in  terms  of  each  $100  of  pay  roll  while  the  analyses  of  rates  are, 
derived  from  the  payments. 
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Year                     Full    Year 
^^^^                       Workers 

Accident 
Frequency 

Average 
Rate  of 
Income 

Average  Rate       Average 

Charged               Cost 

Employers            Rate 

1915 

1916 

1917 

8,598 
10,438 
10,990 
10,215 

5.75 

8.42 
8.94 

$  c. 
1  42 
1  59 
1  62 
1.77 

$  c.         i        $  c. 
1  39                 1  08 
1  57                 1  69 
1  61                1  fi-^ 

1918*  

1  76 

2  03 

^Actual  and  estimated. 

Some  distinction  is  perhaps  necessary.  The  average  rate  of  income  is  the 
rate  necessary  to  produce  the  total  income  and.  therefore,  includes  interest;  the 
average  rate  charged  employers  is  the  average  rate  of  assessment  and,  Iftnce,  does 
not  include  interest;  the  cost  rate  is  the  rate  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
produce  income  exactly  equivalent  to  expenditures. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  rate  by  character  of  payments  follows: 


Payments  for  or  to 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918* 

Compensation 

$.9779 

$1.5878 

$1.4452 
.0787 
.0363 
.0124 
.0156 
.0619 

$1  7090 

Medical  Aid 

.2580 

Safety  Association 

.0271 
.0598 
.0142 

.0501 
.0364 
.0157 

.0247 

Administration  Expenses 

.0207 

Disaster  Reserve 

.0176 

Merit  Rating  Refunds 



Total  Cost  Rate 

$1.0790 

$1.6900 

$1.6501 

$2  0300 

*Actual  and  estimated. 


The  average  cost  of  each  accident  was:  for  1915,  $97.10;  for  1916,  $118.91; 
and  for  1917  (excluding  medical  aid  payments),  $119.18.  The  average  cost  for 
medical  aid  in  1917  (last  half  of  year  only),  was  $11.31  for  each  case  of  accident 
in  which  medical  aid  was  payable. 

Accident  frequencies,  rates,  and  average  cost  of  accidents  have  all  increased, 
although  the  increase  in  average  costs  has  not  been  due  entirely  to  severity  of 
accident,  but  to  increased  wages.  An  increase  in  rates  has  also  been  necessitated  by 
the  addition  of  medical  aid.  With  increasing  accident  costs  and  decreasing  over- 
head expenses  the  examination  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  accidents,  that 
is  their  causes  and  results,  becomes  necessary. 

Tabulation  of  the  primary  cause  of  an  accident  only  is  possible — that  is  the 
point  of  operation  of  working  machines  or  the  agency  in  non-mechanical  causes. 
The  secondary  causes,  such  as  lighting,  sanitation,  fatigue,  time  of  day,  month  or 
year,  experience  of  operator,  sex,  age,  etc.,  are  not  susceptible  to  tabulation,  and 
unfortunately  so,  for  it  is  often  the  train  of  circumstances  leading  up  to  an  accident 
that  is  of  greater  importance  from  the  prevention  point  of  view  than  the  prime 
cause  itself. 

A  tabulation  of  the  primary  causes  follows : 
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Number  of  Claims 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Cause 

3  =^ 

a  >, 

li 

a 

w 

-.J 
o 
Eh 

>> 
EhQ 

1^ 

n 

Q 

to 

J 

o 

Temp.  Dis. 

a.- 
D-5 

a 
Q 

'3 

0,^ 

J2 
0 

A.  Prime  Movers — 

Steam  engines  , 

1 

1 

'"i 

2 

j 
...J      2 

1 

1"" 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Electric  motors  and  dynamos. 
Shafts          .  ' 

1.... 

... 

. 

i....l.... 

1 

... 

1 

3 

3 

15 

1.... 

1 

4 

3 

16 

1 

7 

2 

14 

7 

i       1  1       4 

5 

Set  screws,  keys  and  bolts 

Belts  and  pullevs 

21...:!   1 

15       2      14 

1....!     1 
3I....1     1 

"2 
.... 

!    ^ 
7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1  ■  *  *  ■ 

1 
1 

1 

5 
10 

1 

.... 

18 

Chains  and  sprockets 

1 

Ropes,  cables  and  drums 

? 

? 

Cogs,    cams,  gears    &  friction 
wheels  , 

Totals 

B.  General  machinerj' — 

Pumps 

6 
27 

1 

2 

5 

i 

1 
1 

2 

9 
34 

1 

5 
31 

1 
1 

1 
6 

4 

10 
41 

1 

1 

1 

i      3 

i 

2 
1    24 

5 
35 

Fans,     blowers     &    automatic 
stokers  

1          ! 
1 

li...J       2 

1 

Totals 

1 

3 
4 
3 

.... 

.... 

1 

3 

4 

4 

— 

C.  Woodworking  machines — 

Benders  

1 
7 
4 

2 

1!    14 
3'      fi 

1 
2 
2 
1 

27 
2 

3 

108 

8 

17 

3 

Borers  and  augers 

1 

17 

Lathes  

1 

11 

Mortisers  and  tenoners 

4 
45 
11 

5) 

Nailers,  clampers  andsqueezers 
Sanders  

16 

3 

3 

121 

13 
3 

23 

1 

.... 

39 

4 

3 

173 

20 
6 

46 

7 

5 

237 

11 

17 

1 

5 

38 

1 

109 
9 

"84 

8 

6 

347 

20 

19 

I 

5 
3 

77 

13 

H 

Saws , 

51 
7 
3 

1 

20    230 
1        9 

2j     27 

358 
18 

Shapers  

Molders  and  stickers 

16 

Headers . T 

Veneer  cutters  and  presses. . . : 
Brush  and  broom  makers    t 

' 

4 

.... 

5 

4 

1 

7 

12 
7 

Wood  box  machines 

1 

1 

2 

2 

'"4 

1 

Mitre  cutters 

1 

369 

1 
179 

2 

Totals 

D.  Paperworking  machines —         | 
Inrunning  rolls 

171 

90 

1 

i; 

262 

4 

1 

342 
10 

167 
3 

1 

510 
13 

36 

i 

584 

Splitters 1 

....  1 

Cutters 

1   .... 

1 

... 

2 

Slitters ' 

1 

1 

Corner  cutters ' 

2 

.... 

2 

Rotary  board  cutters ' 

1 
1 

1 
3 

'  i 

Double  scorers i 

i 

2 

i 

Corrugators  i 

2 

... 

? 

.    Printing  presses i 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1        5 

6 

Stayers  

Wire  stitchers 

'! 

■3I 

-3 

1 

— 

3 

Totals 1 

7 

3 

1 
i 

10 

15' 

5 

1 

20 

2 

8 

13 
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Number  of  Claims— Continued 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Cause 

>> 
S.2 

4)." 

5 

-♦J 

§.22 

-fa 

to 

Temp.  Dis. 

Permanent 
Disability 

Death 

S<5 

ft. 2 

to 

s 

E,  All  other  machines — 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

4 

1 

.... 

11 

?, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

?. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4       1 

5 

} 

5*lhpar^              

1 

1 

....1       1 

1  .... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 
4 

1 

.... 

8 
4 

6 

4 

1 
3 

8 
2 

2 

.... 

8       8 

4  .... 
1  .... 
4.... 

9.... 
3.... 

Totals 

13 

2 
3 
3 

8 

2 

4 
1 
1 
9 

1 
2 

.... 

1 

25 

F.  Hoisting   apparatus    and   cou- 
veyors — 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

4 

Totals          

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

G.  Boiler  and  steam  pressure  ap- 

2 

il.  Vehicles — 

5 

1 

1 

Animal  drawn  vehicles 

13 

13 

1 

14 

18 

18       1 

11 

1 
1 

.... 

Totals 

13 

18 

18       1 

15 

1 

1 

18 

1.    Dangerous  substances — 

1 

. 

1 

. 

1 
5 

.... 

1 
5 

1 

11 

2 

1 

-Hot  substances  and  flames  .... 

7 

7  .... 

11 

2 

1 

7 

11 

6 

12 

1 
6 
4 

1 
7 

12 
6 

12 
1 
6 
5 

1 
9 

17 
3 

1 
9 

Totals       

14 

17 
5 

38 
1 

20 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 

96 

'"2 

"'3 

14 

J.  Falls  of  persons— 

From  elevations 

1 

1 

18  ... . 

3       ] 

31       1 

17 

6 

30 

1 

41 

1 

11 
5 
1 
3 

11       2 
5.... 
1.... 
3       1 

22 

From  ladders 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 
2 

44 

1 
1 
2 

46 

4 

6 

2 

70       4 

2.... 
74       5 

1 

Totals 

?, 

3 

4 

108 

— 
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Numbe 

r  of 

Claims— 

-Con 

eluded 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Cause 

as 

ii 
ii 

.-3 

05 

o 

1^ 

as 

11 

2-3 

a 

00 

"a 
'  o 

Temp.Dis. 

is 
il 

"is 

1.1 
|1 

■.-» 

o 

K.  Stepping  on  or  striking  against 
objects — 
Stepping  on  objects  

2 
12 

14 

2 
13 

15 

2 
42 

44 

1 
8 
6 

15 

2 

2 

8 
18 

26 

"3 
3 

::: 

10 

Striking  against  objects 

Totals 

1 .... 
1 .... 

2 

2 

1 
1 

45;        5 

47       7 

26 
36 

L.  Falling  objects- 
Collapse  of  structure 

1 

From  elevations  

2 

4 

6 

2 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

11 

.... 

10 
5 

15 

89 
9 

5 

"i 
1 

10 

AD  other 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

7 
19 

6 

Totals 

16 

■ 

i  ■ " "  " 

M.  Objects  being  handled — 

Falling,  rolling,  etc.,  objects  .. 
Sharp  objects 

43 

1 
11 

55 

13 

5 
1 

6 

3 
2 

4 

.... 

47 

59 
15 

5 

1 

6 
3 

51 

1 
15 

67 

5 

7 

9 

3 

.... 

54 
1 

8 
2 
3 

13 
3 

1 
1 
2 

102 
11 

Hand  trucks,  etc 

2  .... 

17 

20       2 
118j      7 

1 
34'      6 

4  .... 
2  .... 

e'--- 

...      25 

Totals 

4 
2 

. . . . 

5.           72 

138 

N.  Hand  tools 

6 

"i 

1 
3 

1 

1 

29 

6 
3 

q 

43 

0.  Animals  and  runaways — 

Animals 

...       5 

Runaways 

...1      2 

Totals 

1 
7 

P.  All'other  causes — 

Flying  fragments 

....        5 

8 
3 
1 

12 

760 

1 

...      11 

iDoors,  windows,  etc 

2       4 

4 

......'      3 

Cold  and  frostbite 

1 

Totals 

5 
381 

5       6 

3 

9 

2 

81 

1!...     15 

Grand  Totals 

109 

4 

494   664 

211|      4   879 

216     71064 

i      1 

The  average  time  loss  in  days  incurred  was  as  follows : 

Year  Temporary  Disability  Permanent  Disability 

23.81  54.80 

23.44  51.10 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


20.54 


48.87 


The  seriousness  of  permanent  disability  by  groups  of  ten  per  cent,  of  total 
earning  capacity'  was : 


Year 

a: 

ai 

1 

as 
aJ 

T 

0 

as 

2? 
'T 
0 

OS 

OS 

1 

0 

50.-59.9 

as 

as      ' 
OS 

0 

as 

2? 

90 

1 

0 

00 

0 

OS 

d 

0 

1915 

95   ; 

191  1 
198  ! 

10 
12 

7 

3 
3 
6 

1 

I 

1 

1916 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1917 
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The  extent  of  depeudancy  in  death  cases  was : 

Pension  to  Widow 

Year  Sister         Father         Mother      Widow        and  Children 

1915 1  ....  2 

1916 1  1  2 

1917 ....  2  2  3 

Even  a  most  cursory  glance  at  the  table  of  causes  of  accidents  impels  the 
belief  that  a  great  many  of  them  could  have  been  prevented  by  safeguarding  or 
proper  care  of  apparatus  or  by  a  little  care.  For  example,  an  employer  in  reporting 
a  fatal  accident  stated :  "  He  was  holding  the  loose  end  of  a  rope  that  was  wrapped 
twice  around  a  revolving  shaft,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a  car  loaded.  The 
rope  became  fouled  and  both  ends  wound  up,  he  retained  his  grip  on  the  rope  and 
was  drawn  into  the  shaft,  resulting  in  his  instantaneous  death.  All  he  had  to  do 
to  be  in  perfect  safety  was  tb  let  go  the  rope."  Asked  as  to  suggestions  for  pre- 
venting such  accidents,  the  employer  stated:  "nothing,  except  not  to  use  this 
method."  At  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was  found  that  this  was  deceased's  first  day 
at  this  particular  job;  the  equipment  used  was  a  temporary  arrangement.  (Wit- 
ness, superintendent  of  plant,  said  the  reason  for  changing  it  was  to  make  it  less 
dangerous  and  to  save  labour.)  The  day  before  a  man  narrowly  escaped  being- 
killed. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  study  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  chief 
protective  features  of  a  well  organized,  well  equipped,  and  well  managed  plant. 
The  value  of  safety  organization  cannot  be  over  estimated,  but  safety  organization 
does  not  obtain  maximum  value  until  it  is  concentrated  under  a  competent  indi- 
vidual. From  field  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  is  generally 
divided  up  and  parts  are  added  to  other  duties  of  the  managerial  staff  who  are 
mostly  preoccupied  with  the  more  pressing  responsibilities  of  production  and 
marketing.  Even  when  a  person  is  assigned  to  the  work,  it  is  oftentimes  one  who 
can  best  be  spared  rather  than  one  who  is  best  qualified.  The  following  excerpt 
from  Bulletin  91  of  the  State  of  New  York  Department  of  Labour  requires  no 
comment,  "Yet  these  matters  (safety  organization)  vitally  affect  the  compensation 
insurance  premium  as  well  as  plant  output.  Practical  business  men,  who  have 
resorted  to  this  form  of  shop  activity,  testify  enthusiastically  that  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary shop  not  only  means  fewer  accidents  but  a  more  efficient  working  force." 

Mechanical  safeguarding  alone  does  not  wholly  achieve  the  ends  of  safety. 
In  1915,  64.8  per  cent,  of  accidents  in  Class  4  were  due  to  mechanical  causes;  in 
1916,  67.2  per  cent.;  and  in  1917,  62.9  per  cent.  With  effective  safeguarding,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  at  least  half  of  accidents  due  to  mechanical  causes  could 
have  been  prevented.  Failure  to  provide  or  maintain  guards,  lack  of  supervision 
of  operation,  and  want  of  care  of  machines  are  the  reasons  why  mechanical  -causes 
have  taken  toll  in  so  high  a  percentage  of  accidents,  and  these,  or  at  least  the  pre- 
ventable portion,  must  be  charged  directly  to  the  employer. 

For  accidents  caused  by  non-mechanical  agencies  the  responsibility  must  be 
.shared  by  both  employer  and  workmen,  although  the  employer's  responsibility  is 
perhaps  greater  than  he  is  willing  to  admit  and  even  greater  than  he  thinks  it  is. 
If  a  workman  slips  and  falls  it  seems  hard  to  charge  the  employer  as  responsible 
but  yet  condition  of  floors  or  lighting  might  be  directly  responsible  for  the  accident. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  "  Industrial  Lighting  ", 
has  this  to  say,  "  The  statement  has  been  made  numerous  times  that  of  500,000 
avoidable  accidents  annually,  12^,000  may  be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
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poor  lighting.  While  definite  5t<itistical  proof  of  this  statement  is  lacking,  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  conservative  estimate."  Lack  of  supervision  in  permitting  inadequate 
lighting,  ding}'  walls,  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  rubbish,  unsafe  runways,  care- 
less piling,  blocked  passageways,  and  holes  or  protruding  nails  in  floors,  is  often 
the  chief  cause  of  accidents  due  to  non-mechanical  agencies. 

The  attitude  of  the  employers  is  often  of  prime  import-ance.  The  installation 
of  guards,  pro  formo,  is  not  safety  work.  Care  must  be  taken  to  select  proper 
guards  and  to  see  that  they  are  intelligently  used.  Some  employers  spend  much 
money  on  safety  installation  and,  without  thought,  neglect  supervision ;  consequently 
when  accidents  continue  to  happen,  even  though  not  due  to  mechanical  agencies, 
they  blame,  often  publicly,  their  employees  for  being  careless,  which  policy,  instead 
of  imbuing  the  workmen  with  cautiousness  and  a  desire  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  management,  makes  trouble.  Safety  can  be  achieved  only  with  the  interest 
and  continued  effort  of  the  workers.  Ko  one  has  as  much  knowledge  of  danger  as 
the  man  who  is  in  it. 

After  interest  has  been  stimulated  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  up  until  safe  practice 
becomes  the  subconsciously  dominating  thought;  hence,  the  necessity  for  posters, 
suggestion  boxes,  shop  committees,  plant  meetings,  etc.,  in  order  to  keep  the  workers 
interested  in  safety.  ''  Workers  are  easily  skeptical  about  improvements  for  their 
welfare  that  come  solely  from  the  top  ",  says  the  Xew  York  Bulletin  quoted  above. 
"  Their  suspicions  can  be  effectively  disarmed  by  freely  giving  them  a  direct  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  that  affect  their  welfare." 

The  plan  of  safety  organization  then  is  supervision  by  a  competent  individual, 
the  organization  of  shop  committees  with  direct  responsibilities,  the  stimulation  of 
interest  in  safety  work,  and  the  working  out  of  plans  for  safe  practices  as  well  as 
for  machine  guarding.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  factory  is  of  prime  importance 
because  safety  is  an  orderly  thing  and  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  its  principles 
with  best  effect  in  unsanitary,  disorderly,  poorly  ventilated  and  illy -lighted  factories. 

Appended  is  a  selected  list  of  proper  and  efficient  guards  and  safe  practices 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  may  add  something  to  more  efficient  safety  work.  It  might  be 
added,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  the  best  guard  is  the  knowledge  that  the  guard  is 
needed,  that  danger  exists. 

Prime  Movers.  All  dangerous  revolving  projections  on  shafting,  which  are 
exposed  to  contact,  should  be  removed  or  properly  guarded;  horizontal  shafting 
within  7  feet  of  the  floor  to  be  protected  by  loose  sectional  shaft  guards  completely 
encircling  the  shaft;  standard  railings  to  be  placed  not  less  than  15  inches  and  not 
more  than  24  inches  from  shaft:  where  railings  must  come  closer  a  solid  or  mesh 
guard  not  less  than  6  feet  high  should  be  provided.  Vertical  or  inclined  shafts 
should  be  cased  for  6  feet  from  floor  or  working  level  or  protected  with  a  guard 
rail.  Dead  ends  of  all  shafts  should  be  protected  by  non-rotating  cap  guards ;  ends 
through  pulleys  should  protrude  enough  to  provide  for  locking.  Collars  should 
be  of  solid  type,  free  from  projections,  and  should  have  safety  flanges  on  both 
edges  higher  than  the  head  of  the  set  screws.  Set  screws  should  be  countersunk 
or  metal  should  be  counter-bored.  Couplings  should  be  of.  automatic  grip  type 
or  compression  with  bolt  heads  and  nuts  countersunk  or  protected  by  safety  flanges. 
Bearing  should  be  self  oiling  if  possible  or  else  oiling  should  be  done  when  the 
shafting  is  at  rest.  Any  overhead  pulley  or  sprocket  which  is  7  feet  or  less  from 
the  working  level  should  be  protected.  Whenever  possible  pulleys  should  be  mounted 
not  closer  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  belt  width  to  shaft  hangers  or  other 
fixtures.    Belts  should  be  guarded  to  a  height  of  7  feet.     The  best  guard  for  belts 
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is  one  of  1%"  x  I14"  x  %"  angle  iron  with  perforated  or  sheet  metal  riveted  or 
spot  welded  directly  to  the  angle:  guards  should  have  doors  or  removable  panels 
to  allow  easy  access.  Endless  belts  should  be  employed  when  possible  and  in  laced 
belts  leather  fasteners  are  the  safest.  All  mechanical  belt-shifting  devices  should 
be  simple  in  design  and  equipped  with  a  positive  locking  device.  Gears  and  friction 
drives  should  be  completely  encased  or  equipped  with  a  band  guard  provided  with 
side  flanges  which  extend  inward  beyond  the  root  of  the  teeth.  Clutches  should 
be  of  saftey  type  or  guarded  by  encasing  to  within  7  feet  of  working  level. 

Woodivorl-ing  Machinery.  The  subject  of  guarding  of  power  saws  was  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  Eeport  for  1916,  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  on  application. 
Safeguarding  of  matchers  is  accomplished  by  baffle  boards,  preferably  of  wood  one 
inch  thick,  to  prevent  a  snapped  belt  from  striking  the  operator,  and  a  steel  exhaust 
hood  to  guard  against  flying  knives.  For  planers  efficient  devices  are  cast  iron 
deflector  guards  to  prevent  kickbacks,  also  an  exhaust  hood  of  heavy  steel  and  a 
deflector  drawing  the  shavings  from  the  side  of  the  hood  over  and  forward  from  the 
arbor,  so  as  to  give  protection  against  injury  from  broken  blades.  Jointers  should 
be  equipped  with  circular  heads  instead  of  square  heads.  The  throat  of  the  jointer 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  cut.  Care  should  be  taken  to  inform  operators  that  it 
is  not  safe  practice  to  put  either  hand  in  position  directly  over  the  throat :  the 
pressure  necessary  to  hold  the  work  to  the  blades  could  be  amply  applied  by  one 
hand  on  one  side  and  the  other  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  throat.  With  so 
many  excellent  guards  on  the  market  for  jointers,  edgers,  planers,  matchers,  headers, 
shapers  and  stickers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate.  It  becomes  necessary  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  safe  practices  in  operation.  The  following,  selected  from 
the  California  Safety  News  issued  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  pertinent,  "  And  it  seems  that  the  jointer  guards  so  generously  provided 
by  the  employers  are  not  used  as  they  should  be  by  the  employees.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  the  guards  are  either  inoperative  or  have  been  removed.  There  is 
ample  protection  afforded  by  the  majority  of  jointer  guards  which  are  installed, 
if  employees  could  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  use  them,  and  an  automatic 
guard  of  certain  design,  which  covers  all  of  the  cutting  edges  except  where  the 
work  is  passing  through,  gives  ample  protection  to  an  operator  who  knows  how 
to  use  a  jointer,  but  if  they  still  persist  in  holding  the  work  on  to  the  blades  by 
the  bare  hand,  even  though  there  is  a  guard  on  the  machine,  they  are  running 
great  risk  of  being  severely  injured  should  the  work  give  way  or  jump,  or  the 
unsupported  end  of  a  long  strip  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  work  from  the  machine 
and  permit  the  hand  to  slip  into  the  knives  if  they  are  in  the  position  usually 
followed  by  jointer  operators." 

Other  Working  Machines.  The  Eeport  for  1917  contained  an  article  on 
grinding  wheel  accidents  and  included  certain  safety  suggestions.  For  in-running 
rolls,  standard  pipe  rail  guards  serve  as  protection  from  fingers  getting  into  the 
feed.  Stayers,  stitchers,  and  corner  cutters  are  not  dangerous  if  operators  are 
provided  with  thimbles.  Stamping  presses  should  be  provided  with  two-handed 
trips,  or  failing  that,  with  sweep  guards  and  feed  trays,  operators  feeding  under 
the  dies  or  removing  spoiled  blanks  with  sticks. 
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SOME  MATTERS  IN  WHICH  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 
HAS  NOT  FOLLOWED  COURT  DECISIONS 

Arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em'ployment.  In  England  the  courts 
are  very  strict  in  confining  a  workman  to  the  exact  duties  allotted  him  by  his 
employer. '  For  even  slight  deviation,  though  undertaken  in  good  faith  and  in  the 
interest  of  his  employer,  the  workman  or  his  widow  is  deprived  of  compensation, 
the  courts  holding  that  by  departing  from  the  strict  letter  of  what  he  was  told 
to  do  he  has  added  a  risk  of  his  own  making  which  they  hold  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  employment. 

The  Board  in  Ontario  applies  a  more  liberal  rule — partly  because  it  feels 
conditions  are  somewhat  different  in  this  country.  If  a  workman  acts  reasonably 
and  in  good  faith,  endeavouring  to  forward  what  he  believes  is  in  the  interest  of 
his  employer,  he  or  his  widow  is  not  deprived  of  compensation  because  he  may 
have  somewhat  exceeded  his  instructions  or  gone  outside  the  strict  limits  of  his 
ordinary-  duty. 

Cases  turning  on  this  difference  of  interpretation  are  frequent.  For  instance, 
where  a  workman  in  England  was  occupying  some  spare  time  dusting  a  machine 
which  it  was  not  really  his  duty  to  dust  met  with  an  injury  the  English  courts  held 
he  should  not  receive  compensation  no  matter  how  serious  his  injuries.  An  em- 
ployee in  England  was  told  to  go  to  a  certain  post  office  to  get  a  postal  order; 
being  unable  to  get  the  order  at  that  post  office  he  proceeded  to  another  post  office 
to  see  if  he  could  get  one  and  in  doing  so  met  with  an  accident ;  held  not  entitled 
to  compensation.  A  workman  who  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  had  to  proceed 
from  one  place  to  another  some  distance  away  was  hurt  while  mounting  one  of  his 
employer's  carts  going  in  the  some  direction;  the  court  held  that  he  had  no  right 
to  increase  his  employer's  risk  by  riding  instead  of  walking,  and  compensation 
was  refused.  A  railway  ticket  collector  in  England,  after  closing  the  door  of  the 
railway  coach  in  accordance  with  his  duty,  stepped  on  the  footboard  for  an  instant 
to  pass  a  casual  remark  to  a  passenger  not  relating  to  his  work,  and  was  injured : 
held  not  entitled  to  compensation.  A  railway  man  instead  of  taking  a  longer  and 
safer  patli  took  a  short  cut  while  at  his  work;  held  not  entitled  to  compensation 
where  injury  resulted.  A  workman  told  to  pile  up  sacks  devised  what  he  thought 
was  a  more  efficient  though  not  the  usual  way  of  doing  it  and  met  with  an  injury; 
no  compensation  was  paid. 

The  English  courts  refuse  compensation  in  these  cases  both  to  widow  and 
workman,  holding  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  misconduct  but  that  the  work- 
man in  such  cases  is  outside  the  scope  of  his  employment  and  that  the  accident 
therefore  did  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  in  his  investigation  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  expressed  himself  as  "  shocked "  by  some  of  the  cases  where  the 
workmen  failed  to  recover,  though  as  he  said  the  court  decisions  might  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  be  technically  sound.  He  sought  in  framing  the  Act  to  remedy  this 
and  amendment  to  the  same  end  was  added  in  1917.  The  Board  endeavors  to 
adopt  a  liberal  though  not  too  loose  an  interpretation. 
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Street  and  railicay  accidents.  For  years  the  English  coiu-ts  denied  coni- 
})cnsation  to  workmen  injured  while  in  the  performance  of  duties  on  the  streets 
or  railways  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  workman's  employment  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  specially  expose  him  to  street  or  railway  risk;  that  is  to  say,  a  work- 
man who  was  engaged  regularly  in  traversing  or  working  upon  the  street  or  railway 
would  be  compensated  for  street  or  railway  accidents  but  one  whose  duty  only 
took  him  there  occasionally  would  not  be  compensated  for  a  street  or  railway 
accident. 

The  Board  in  Ontario  has  always  paid  compensation  for  such  accidents  whether 
the  M'orkman  was  habitually  or  only  occasionally,  or  only  on  the  one  occasion, 
exposed  to  the  street  or  railway  risk;  that  is  to  say,  it  paid  compensation  if  the 
workman's  duty  took  him  upon  the  street  or  on  the  railway  and  he  thereby  met 
with  an  accident. 

As  to  this  matter,  however,  after  the  lower  courts  in  England  had  been  applying 
the  narrow  rule  for  a  great  many  years,  the  House  of  Lords  in  1917  decided  that 
they  were  wrong,  agreeing  with  the  view  of  the  Scottish  courts  and  with  the  rule 
that  had  been  adopted  in  Ontario  from  the  commencement,  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  workman  was  much  or  little  exposed  to  a  street  or  railway  risk  if  in 
fact  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  was  injured  by  it. 

Innocent  victims  of  other  workmen.  In  England  injuries  resulting  from  acts 
of  other  workmen,,  such  as  larking,  or  fooling,  or  quarrelling,  are  not  compensated 
even  though  the  victim  may  be  an  innocent  third  party.  In  Ontario  the  Board  pays 
for  injuries  arising  to  an  innocent  workman  from  such  causes  though  it  will  not 
pay  the  guilty  participant.  The  view  of  the  Board  is  that  such  happenings  are 
an  incident  of  the  employment  and  that  it  seems  unfair  that  a  workman  who  is 
not  to  blame  for  what  has  taken  place  should  be  deprived  of  compensation. 

Young  hoys.  The  Board  in  Ontario  is  much  more  lenient  in  overlooking 
pranks  and  delinquencies  of  young  boys  than  are  the  English  courts.  It  is  felt 
that  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  their  natural  tendency  to  playfulness  and 
for  their  natural  curiosity.  '"  Boys  will  be  boys "  and  it  would  be  very  harsh 
to  visit  them  too  stringently  with  the  consequences  of  what  could  not  be  condoned 
in  older  persons. 

Child  icorl-men.  In  England  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  at  which  employment 
in  a  factory  is  permitted  getting  hurt  is  deprived  of  compensation  because  such 
child  is  not  in  legal  interpretation  a  workman.  In  Ontario  the  Board  awards 
compensation,  which,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  prosecution  of  the 
employer  for  the  penalty  provided  by  the  Act  for  such  illegal  employment.  Last 
year  an  amendment  was  passed  in  England  to  permit  compensation  to  be  allowed. 

Interpretation  of  "accident."  In  Ontario  the  Board  is  more  liberal  in  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  the  word  "  accident "  than  are  the  English  courts,  cases 
being  compensated  which  are  not  technically  accidents  according  to  the  English 
rulings.  Thus  blisters  coming  on  gradually  through  the  use  of  tools  would  not  be 
covered  in  England,  nor  would  poisoning  of  the  skin  due  to  chemicals,  nor  strains 
of  tendons  of  wrist.  In  Ontario  the  Board  is  loath  to  reject  any  claim  where  there 
is  obvious  physical  injury  and  it  is  clear  it  is  due  to  the  work,  even  though  it 
might  not  in  England  be  technically  considered  an  accident. 

Frost  bites.  In  Ontario  the  Board  always  treats  frost  bites  as  accidents  where 
they  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  employment.  In  England  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  show  that  the  workman  who  has  been  frost  bitten  was  speciallv  exposed  to 
that  risk. 
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Average  earnings.  In  Ontario  both  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  rulings 
of  the  Board  are  more  liberal  and,  it  is  felt,  more  reasonable  and  equitable,  m 
computing  the  workmen's  average  earnings  than  in  England.  The  earnings  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  are  considered  as  well  as  the  average  for  the  previous  year 
or  part  year,  and  where  a  workman  works  part  of  the  time  at  one  employment 
and  part  of  the  time  at  another  regard  is  had  by  the  Board  to  this  fact. 
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THE    LEGAL    PROFESSION  AND  THE  WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION  ACT 

Complaint  is  made  by  some  members  of  the  legal  profession  that  they  are 
ruled  out  of  practice  in  connection  with  claims  under  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

The  Board  feels  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Act. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  the  present  Chief 
Justice  ,of  Ontario,  when  framing  the  Act  was  to  get  rid  of  litigation  and  expense. 
The  endeavour  was  to  make  the  Act  so  simple  in  its  operation  that  courts 
and  lawyers  would  not  be  required.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  amounts 
involved  are  small  and  the  payments  made  are  almost  invariably  so,  payments 
being  usually  made  bi-weekly.  To  handle  this  through  a  legal  practitioner  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  wasteful  practice,  entailing  either  an  undue  percentage 
of  expense  to  the  workman  or  unremunerative  work  for  the  solicitor.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  fs  the  case  of  a  certain  solicitor  who  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Act  acted  for  a  workman  in  a  very  simple  case  where  his  services  were  of  no 
possible  benefit  to  the  workman  except  in  the  character  of  an  amanuensis  to  fill 
up  one  or  two  simple  forms  and  write  a  few  letters.  Cheques  in  favour  of  the 
workman  amounting  to  a  little  over  a  hundred  dollars  reached  the  hands  of  the 
solicitor.  He  rendered  a  bill  for  about  the  same  amount  but  reduced  it  so  that 
$5  was  handed  back  to  the  workman.  Subsequently  taxation  of  the  bill  was  had, 
reducing  it  to  $38.65,  which  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  large  amount 
and  as  a  mo^t  unreasonable  burden  to  put  upon  the  workman.  All  that  was  required 
in  that  case,  as  in  ordinary  cases  under  the  Act,  was  the  usual  reports  from  the 
emploj^er,  from  the  workman,  and  from  the  doctor.  From  even  a  casual  perusal 
of  the  Act  it  will  be  seen  that  special  pains  are  taken  to  protect  the  workman  in 
various  ways.  He  is  not  for  instance  permitted  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
employer  to  waive  his  right  to  compensation,  or  as  a  rule  to  fix  the  amount  of  it, 
nor  is  his  compensation  assignable  or  attachable  unless  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  The  pension  form  of  payment  is  prescribed  wherever  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  large.  The  employer  is  prohibited  under  penalty  from  receiving  or 
retaining  even  voluntary  contributions  from  the  workman  toward  the  benefits 
provided  for  by  the  Act. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  these  provisions  that  the  Board  should  insist  upon  saving 
the  workman  from  unnecessary  expense  and  that  it  should  insist  upon  putting 
directly  into  the  workman's  hand  the  compensation  which  the  Act  provides  he 
shall  have  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  familv. 
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MERIT    RATING    FOR    1917 

In  response  to  requests  from  a  number  of  employers,  an  express  provision  foi 
merit  rating  was  added  to  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  1917,  and  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Board  that  a  system  of  merit  rating  would  be  applied  for 
that  year  as  soon  as  the  experience  for  the  year  was  sufficiently  ascertained  for 
the  purpose. 

Some  explanation  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.  Various  systems  of  merit 
rating  have  been  used  in  other  places  and  changes  in  them  have  been  frequent. 
The  matter  must  still  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  experimental.  The  Board  feels 
that  at  the  commencement  at  all  events  the  system  chosen  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  plan  which  is  now  being  applied  to  the  1917  operations  must  be 
considered  as  only  tentative,  and  as  being  subject  to  change  or  development  as 
experience  may  show  to  be  desirable. 

The  plan  is  based  upon  the  employer's  actual  accident  experience,  a  merit 
or  demerit  being  assigned  when  the  cost  of  accidents  falls  ten  per  cent,  below  or 
goes  ten  per  cent,  above  the  amount  of  assessment.  Maximum  limits  are  fixed, 
but  between  the  point  of  commencement  and  the  point  at  which  the  maximum 
is  reached  the  charges  and  refunds  increase  proportionately.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  employer  it  is  necessary,  as  will  be  seen  upon  a  little  consideration,  to 
grade  the  merit  allowance  according  to  the  size  of  the  assessment.  It  is  only,  for 
instance,  one  out  of  twenty  very  small  employers  that  has  (or  should  have)  an 
accident,  and  if  the  merit  rating  is  to  be  equitable  it  is  impossible  to  refund  to 
each  of  the  nineteen  who  have  had  no  accident  the  same  percentage  of  assessment 
that  is  charged  to  the  one  who  has  had  an  accident.  The  result  must  be  in  substance 
to  divide  among  the  nineteen  the  amount  that  is  collected  from  the  one. 

The  provisions  are  given  on  another  page  with  examples  showing  how  they 
work  out. 

In  any  system  of  merit  rating  that  may  be  adopted,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  principle  of  insurance  and  not  the  principle  of  individual 
liability  that  prevails  in  respect  to  Schedule  1  industries  under  the  present  law. 
The  system  is  a  mutual  insurance  system,  all  the  employers  in  the  class  of  industry 
constituting  the  association.  The  assessment  collected  from  one  is  for  his  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  In  principle  it  is  the 
same  as  the  case  of  an  owner  of  a  building  paying  his  premium  or  assessment 
to  a  mutual  insurance  association  to  protect  him  against  loss  by  fire.  If  a  fire 
occurs,  it  is  the  association  and  not  the  individual  upon  whom  the  loss  should  fall. 
It  is  Just,  however,  that  the  owner  or  the  employer  whose  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  safety  conditions  increases  the  hazard  should  pay  more  for  his  protection  than 
the  one  who  minimizes  the  risk,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  accidents 
as  well  as  fires  are  very  far  from  being  always  the  fault  of  the  insured. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  encouragement  of  measures  for  accident 
prevention  should  be  at  least  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  merit  rating.  Views  differ, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  employer's  efforts  should  be  gauged  by  his  actual 
experience  or  by  an  appraisement  of  his  accident  prevention  efforts  as  shown  by 
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an  examination  of  his  plant  and  organization,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  tests. 
The  practical  difficulty  of  making  a  just  appraisement  of  the  respective  conditions 
of  the  plants  and  organizations  of  different  employers  is  very  great.  Any  merely 
artificial  method  of  such  appraisement  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  in  fact  has 
been  abandoned  in  places  where  it  has  been  adopted.  Individual  opinions  of 
inspectors  also  differ,  and  the  danger  of  prejudice  or  favoritism,  or  suspicion  of 
these,  is  hard  to  avoid.  There  is  usually  also  much  more  that  has  to  do  with  accident 
prevention  than  an  inspector  can  determine  by  ordinary  visits  and  examination. 
The  weakness,  of  course,  in  measuring  safety  efforts  by  actual  results  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is,  or  is  usually  recognized  to  be,  such  a  thing  as  pure  accident; 
there  are  accidents  which  are  not  the  fault  of  the  employer  and  which  no  care  or 
foresight  or  expenditure  on  his  part  could  prevent.  Xevertheless  the  conditions 
created  and  controlled  by  the  employer  have  in  general  much  to  do  with  his  accident 
experience,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  and  appropriateness  of 
regulating  his  assessment  in  some  measure  by  this  experience. 

The  Board  will  be  glad  before  the  time  for  applying  merit  rating  to  the 
operations  for  the  year  1918  has  arrived  to  receive  from  employers  any  comments 
or  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them  in  respect  to  the  matter. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  employers  who  are  so  careless  or  reckless  in  regard 
to  safety  conditions  as  to  be  inadequately  dealt  with  by  the  merit  rating  provisions 
are  still  subject  to  application  of  the  penalties  provided  for  by  Section  74  (-4)  of 
the  Act,  namely,  to  be  specially  assessed  for  the  cost  of  the  accidents  which  they 
produce. 

Merit  Rating  Provisions 

1.  Every  employer  whose  total  cost  of  compensation  and  medical  aid  is  more 
than  110  per  cent,  of  his  assessment  shall  be  charged  for  each  one  per  cent,  above 
110  per  cent,  one-fiftieth  of  30  per  cent,  of  his  assessment,  not.  however,  to  exceed 
in  any  case  20  per  cent,  of  such  assessment. 

2.  Every  employer  whose  total  cost  of  compensation  and  medical  aid  is  less 
than  90  per  cent,  of  his  assessment  shall  be  refunded  for  each  one  per  cent,  below 
90  per  cent,  one-fiftieth,  but  not  in  any  case  exceeding  fifty  fiftieths,  of  the  following 
■percentage  of  his  assessment,  namely : — 

Where  the  assessment  is  under  $200,  five  per  cent.,  and  where  the  assessment 
is  $200  or  over,  five  per  cent,  increased  by  one  per  cent,  for  each  $200  of  assessment, 
but  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  in  any  case. 

3.  Xo  charge  or  refund  less  than  $2.00  shall  be  made  in  any  case. 

Examples 

Example  1.  An  employer's  accident  cost  is  $1,600  and  his  assessment  $1,200. 
1,600  is  133  (taking  the  nearest  whole  number)  per  cent,  of  1,200;  133  per  cent, 
is  23  above  110  per  cent.;  23/50  of  20, per  cent,  of  $1,200=$110.40  to  be  charged 
employer. 

Example  2.  An  employer's  accident  cost  is  $2,100  and  his  assessment  $3,600. 
2,100  is  58  per  cent,  of  3,600 :  58  per  cent,  is  32  below  90  per  cent. ;  32^50  of  the 
maximum  refund  applicable  to  a  $3,600  assessment  is  therefore  to  be  refunded; 
this  maximum  refund  is  5  per  cent,  plus  1  per  cent,  for  each  $200  in  $3,600=23 
per  cent.:  32 '50  of  23  per  cent,  of  $3.60O=:$529.92  to  be  reftmded  employer. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT 
Letters  from  Workmen  and  Widows 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  payments  and  for  your  prompt  settlement 
for  my  injuries." 

"  Beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  two  cheques.  Kindly  accept  my  thanks  for  same 
and  the  prompt  attention  in  the  matter  which  was  much  appreciated." 

"Your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  with  enclosed  cheque  for  compensation  in  full  to  hand, 
and  wish  to  thank  you  for  same.  I  am  quite  well  now  and  thank  you  all  again  for 
your  attentions.    Wishing  you  every  success,  I  am." 

"  Received  your  letter  informing  me  that  yoil  have  pensioned  me  seventeen  dollars 
per  month  for  life.  Also  received  cheque.  I  wish  to  express  how  grateful  I  am  for  your 
kindness,  and  I  also  offer  my  greatest  thanks." 

"  Yours  of  the  22nd  to  hand  advising  me  of  your  award  of  $30  per  month  for  my- 
self and  children.  It  will  greatly  assist  me  to  raise  and  educate  my  children.  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  framers  of  this  Act  for  their  foresight  in  having  this  Act  passed. 
Again  thanking  you." 

"  Now  that  I  am  able  to  write  a,  little  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness 
in  sending  my  cheques.  I  miss  my  fingers  very  much  but  through  the  Compensation 
Act  it  has  certainly  helped  me,  as  being  a  soldier  for  two  years  a  little  money  now 
counts.     Wishingi  you  every  success  in  your  work." 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter*  and  wish  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  you  have  dealt  with  me  since  my  accident."  (From  a 
returned  soldier  unfortunately  now  totally  disabled.) 

"  I  received  your  cheque  for  $500  also  for  $28  in  settlement  of  my  claim.  By  your 
Board  acting  on  this  claim  the  way  they  did  and  their  promptness  I  am  able  to  keep 
my  family  and  home  together.    I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and  thanks." 

"I  wish  to  state  that -I  greatly  appreciate  the  way  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  is  attending  to  a  working  man." 

"  Having  recovered  from  my  recent  accident  so  I  can  do  light  work  and  not  desir- 
ing any  more  compensation.  Thanking  you  for  your  interest  you  took  in  my  case  and 
wishing  you  all  success  in  your  good  work,  I  remain." 

"  I  received  your  cheque  November  15th,  and  say  it  was  a  God  send,  for  I  did  not 
have  a  cent  for  Christmas.  Wishing  you  all  had  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year." 

"  I  wish  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  way  you  have  handled  my 
case.     I  think  the  award  a  fair  and  just  one." 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  and  The  AVorkmen's  Compensation  Board  for  the  great 
kindness  you  have  shown  me  by  the  $400'  I  received  from  you.  I  earnestly  pray  to  God 
that  you  will  receive  the  same  kindness  in  your  hour  of  need  as  you  have  shown  to  me." 

"  Received  your  cheque  for  $13.84  for  which  I  thank. you  very  much.  You  certainly 
are  working  hard  and  you  get  plenty  of  it  to  do  right  by  everybody." 

"  Received  cheque  for  $600  full  payment  for  permanent  partial  disability.  The 
Board  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  aflaiction.     Keep  up  the  good  work." 

Letters  from  Employers 

"  While  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  costing  us  something  more  than  it 
did  under  the  old  arrangement  of  insurance  against  accidents,  yet  we  are  much  better 
pleased  to  work  under  the  present  conditions,  especially  as  the  money  now  goes  in  the 
right  direction  and  is  of  some  benefit  to  the  workmen,  and  it  does  look  to  us  that  no 
matter  how  much  a  man  may  have  been  at  fault  in  bringing  the  accident  on  himself  he 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way  and  we  appreciate  what  The  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board  is  doing." 
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"  We  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  record  shown.  We  believe  that  the 
Act  is  working  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  in  Ontario 
and  is  iby  far  a  better  plan  than  carrying  this  insurance  in  private  companies  since  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  manufacturer  is  used  in  the  actual 
settlement  of  claims  and  not  in  the  great  overhead  expense  necessary  with  private 
companies." 

"  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  congratulating  you  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  are  handling  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  in  which  you  give  the 
employer  a  merit  mark  for  reduction  of  accidents.  The  writer  was  very  much  opposed 
to  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  when  it  was  first  put  through,  but  the 
method  of  your  handling  this  important  feature  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  work  that  you  are  doing." 

"  I  have  read  your  pamphlet  on  '  Of  Interest  to  the  Employer '  in  connection  with 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  again  compliment  you  on  your 
administration  of  the  Act  as  applied  to  the  section  to  which  we  belong." 

"  I  have  been  directed  by  the  Toronto  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  ta  tender 
you  their  congratulations  and  their  hearty  thanks  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  through  which  you  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
rate  from  $1.00  to  SO  cents." 

"  We  must  express  to  your  Board  our  appreciation  and  satisfaction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  We  think  it  is  the  best  administered  Act 
of  its  kind  in  North  .America.  We  recently  have  been  doing  some  work  at  Dearborn. 
Michigan,  for  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  when  we  came  to  inquire  into  the  Michigan  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  we  found  it  was  a  complicated  proposition;  one  that  required 
the  services  of  a  lawyer  to  explain.  The  worst  feature,  however,  is  the  fact  that  they 
charged  ns  $4.21  per  $100  of  pay  roll  instead  of  $1.50  which  is  the  Ontario  rate,  and  the 
$4.21  does  not  include  any  medical  attention.  You  can  depend  on  us  to  assist  in  every 
way  to  assure  the  proper  administration  of  the  Act." 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  our  friends  across  the  line  are,  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Sta-rr's  visit  (to  the  International  Convention  of  Painters  and  Decorators), 
heartily  wishing  that  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Ontario  was  also  operating 
throughout  their  country."  (A  Waterloo,  Iowa,  employer  writing  for  information  as 
to  the  Ontario  Act  states  that  the  House  Painting  and  Decorating  rate  in  Iowa  is  $3.94. 
The  Ontario  rate  is  $1.00.) 

"  We  enclose  cheque  for  assessment.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  the  employers'  liability  insurance  is  working  out.  It  seems  to  be  probably  as 
nearly  to  the  right  principle  as  any  law  along  this  line  which  has  been  framed  by  any 
other  country." 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  be  put  on  your  list  among  my  workmen  at  a  yearly  wage  of 
$1,500.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  one  of  the  best  Acts  that  was  ever  put 
tlirough  Parliament.  " 

•  ■  •  I  again  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  .  .  .  for  the  very 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  compensation  for  employees 
killed  at  the  mine  last  summer  has  been  handled." 

"  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  settlement  you  made  with  Mrs.  Campbell,  which  is 
quite  satisfactory.  We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  little  Eddie.  He  was  the  brightest  boy 
we  ever  had  in  our  yard." 

"  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  should  pay  for  all  medical  aid 
properly  rendered.'' 

"  We  regret  to  note  that  the  thirty  day  period  on  medical  aid  allowance  is  a  statu- 
tory provision  and  not  under  the  regulations  or  control  of  the  Board.  We  trust  that 
the  representation  of  the  situation  to  the  Government  will  result  in  having  this  matter 
attended  to." 

"  I  an>  very  much  pleased  with  the  statement  for  1918  which  certainly  shows  that 
your  Department  is  run  on  (business  principles  and  with  marked  economy.  I  have  also 
been  operating  under  the  New  York  State  Compensation  Board  and,  while  there  may 
be  some  difference  in  the  laws  and  the  amount  of  compensation  given,  I  do  not  think 
these  are  material,  whereas  the  New  York  rate  is  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  times  as 
high  as  the  Ontario  rate  and  they  also  claim  to  be  giving  us  insurance  at  actual  cost." 
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To  His  Honour,  Sir  John  Stbathearn  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G., 

Lieutetmnt-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  by  Your  Honour's  Commission  bearing  date 
the  Second  day  of  August,  1916,  I  was  directed  to  make  certain  inquiries  and  to 
report  respecting  the  insurance  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  other  than  Life 
and  Marine  Insurance.  I  have  in  Appendix  1  to  this  Peport  set  forth  a  copy  of 
Your  Honour's  Commission,  and  having  prosecuted  the  Inquirj'  which  I  was  thereby 
appointed  to  make,  I  now  beg  to  submit  my  Eeport. 

Assuming  as  I  did  that  the  inciting  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  was  some  condition  or  conditions,  real  or  supposed,  to  which 
widespread  objection  was  taken  by  the  insuring  public  of  Ontario,  I  caused  adver- 
tisements to  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the  Commission  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me,  the  time  and  place  of  the  Sittings  which  I  proposed  to  hold, 
and  I  invited  the  public  to  lay  before  me  any  objections  or  difficulties  which  their 
experience  had  shown  to  exist. 

I  approached  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  that  there  was  public  dir^satis- 
faction  with  existing  conditions  and  I  sought  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  its  basis  in  fact  and  the  remedies,  if  any,  which  the  complainants 
suggested.  I  have  in  Appendix  2  to  this  Eeport,  set  forth  the  various  notices  and 
advertisements  which  I  issued,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  clerks  of  the 
principal  Municipalities  of  the  Province,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  to  the  Bar 
Associations  of  Ontario.  I  have  also  set  forth  in  Appendix  2,  particulars  of  the 
various  Sittings  of  the  Commission  which  were  held  by  me  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  testimony. 

From  the  commencement  no  great  public  interest  was  taken  in  the  inquiry. 
This  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  seeing  that  insurance,  by  its  very  nature, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  the  economic  well-being  of  every  individual 
in  the  Province. 

Most  valuable  assistance  (particularly  in  connection  with  the  question  of  fire 
prevention)  was  received  by  me  from  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Canada. 
I  also  received  valuable  aid  from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
the  discussion  of  certain  matters  more  particularly  affecting  the  members  of  that 
body.  I  was  attended  throughout  all  the  Sittings  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Insurance  Companies,  and  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and 
I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  cordial  co-operation  freely  given  by  them,  and  beg 
to  say  they  afforded  me  such  information  as  I  requested,  and  appeared  to  me  to 
be  frank  in  their  discussions  and  explanation?  of  the  various  questions  taken  up 
by  the  Commission. 

I  held  a  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  on  the  question  of 
commissions  to  agents  and  on  that  occasion  very  real  interest  was  manifested  by 
a  large  number  of  insurance  agents  from  all  over  the  Province.  Certain  municipal 
authorities  also  appeared  before  me  and  made  important  representations  recording 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Key  Rates  fixed  by  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 

[3] 
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Association  for  their  particular  territory.  Aj)art,  however,  from  persons  who  were 
thus  directly  and  financially  interested,  the  general  body  of  insurers  of  the  Province 
appeared  to  be  apathetic  with  respect  to  the  questions  under  consideration. 

FiuE  Iksukance  Generally. 

The  business  of  fire  insurance  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  by  76  Joint-Stock  Companies  oj)erating  under  Dominion  License  (Canadian 
19,  British  29,  United  States  and  others,  38),  and  81  Companies  operating  under 
Ontario  Registration,  (two  Joint-Stock),  9  Cash  Mutual  and  70  purely  Mutual 
Companies).  Property  within  the  Province  to  the  value  of  approximately  $1,700,- 
000,000.00  is  insured  with  these  Companies,  and  in  addition  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $137,000,000.00  is  placed  with  foreign  unlicensed  organizations.  The 
premium  income  of  all  licensed  companies  for  the  year  1917,  in  round  figures, 
amounted  to  $13,500,000.00  and  losses  upon  property  insured  with  these  Companies 
to  $8,500,000.00.  Figures  are  not  available  showing  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
to  foreign  unlicensed  organizations,  but  the  losses  paid  within  the  Province  by 
such  companies  amounted  to  $571,600.  Summarizing  the  foregoing  statement 
it  appears  that  in  1917  insurance  to  the  extent  of  $1,837,000,000.00  was  carried 
on  property  in  Ontario;  that  about  $14,000,000,00,  or  $5.60  per  capita,  was  paid 
to  the  insurance  companies  by  the  people  of  the  Province,  and  that  just  over 
$9,000,000.00,  or  $3.60  per  capata,  was  returned  to  the  public  by  the  companies 
for  losses  incurred.     (*). 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  to  which  attention 
was  directed  in  the  evidence,  it  will  be  desirable  for  me  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
certain  suggestions  of  a  somewhat  theoretical  nature  which  were  made  during  the 
course  of  my  investigations,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  and  arriving 
at  the  heart  of  that  which  has  to  be  considered. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community 
if  insurance  were  abolished,  or  at  least  discouraged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  all  insurance  on  property  were  abolished  and  every  man  in  Ontario  were  left 
to  bear  his  own  losses,  the  economic  waste  resulting  from  fire  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  At  lea  t  $5,000,000.00  per  annum  or  the  dift'erenee  between  the  amount 
of  premiums  paid  to  the  Insurance  Companies  and  the  amount  returned  to  the 
public  for  losses,  would  be  directly  saved,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  carelessness, 
which  is  so  largely  responsible  for  our  deplorable  fire  loss,  would  be  considerably 
checked.  Furthermore,  with  a  decline  in.  the  number  of  fires,  the  expenditure 
upon  fire  protection,  both  public  and  private,  might  be  greatly  decreased.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  sum  of  these  savings  might  well  total  $10,000,000.00 
per  annum.  But  insurance  cannot  be  abolished.  Our  whole  system  of  finance  and 
business  is  based  on  a  system  of  credit  of  which  insurance  is  the  foundation. 
Without  insurance  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  loan  on  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  to 
mortgage  a  house  or  for  a  retailer  to  buy  on  time  a  bill  of  goods  from  a  wholesale 
merchant.  Insurance  is  therefore  a  permanent  condition  with  which  we.  have  to 
deal  and  its  abolition  is  a  mere  theory. 

Again  it  has  been  suggested  that  direct  insurance  should  be  provided  by  the 
State  on  all  insurnble  property ;  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  every  owner 
under  unifonn  conditions  and  that  the  premium  should  be  collected  with  other 
taxes.    This  would  immediately  do  away  with  the  expense  of  solicitation  amounting 


*  Per  capita  figures  based  upon  population  in  Ontario  of  2^00,000. 
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under  the  present  system  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  money  paid  by  the  insured, 
and  in  some  instances  to  40  per  cent,  or  even  more.  It  would  immediately  reduce 
the  overhead  expenses  by  consolidating  the  business  now  done  in  Ontario  by  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  companies  into  one  central  organization.  Eating  could 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  valuation  and  assessment  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.  The  premiums  could  be  levied  in  connection  with  the 
apportionment  and  levying  of  taxes,  with  very  little  additional  expense.  By 
including  such  {)remiums  in  the  taxes  there  would  practically  be  no  expense  for 
the  collection  of  the  premiums.  The  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses  could 
be  combined  with  the  investigation  now  made  into  fires  by  the  Fire  Marshall 
for  the  purpose  of  fire  prevention.  Such  investigation  being  made  but  once  for 
one  central  organization  in  the  place  of  being  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  companies  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  loss,  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  losses.  By  making  the  insurance  compulsory, 
according  to  uniform  rules,  it  could  be  assured  that  every  person  would  bear  his 
fair  share  of  the  burden  according  to  the  amount  involved  and  the  nature  of  the 
hazard,  and  the  business  could  be  so  conducted  as  to  encourage  all  proper  means 
of  fire  prevention. 

Great  as  are  these  advantages,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  government  insur- 
ance of  property  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  involve  a  re-inspection  by  experts  of  all  risks  in  the 
Province,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  premium  which  each  risk  ought 
equitably  to  bear.  This  would  be  an  enormous  preliminary  task  and  would  involve 
the  establishment  by  the  PfovincQ  of  a  huge  Insurance  Department  conducted  by 
managers  of  great  experience  and  high  ability.  Such  men  could  be  obtained  only 
from  the  staffs  of  the  insurance  companies  now  doing  business  and  only  by 
offering  them  such  remuneration  as  would  warrant  them  in  resigning  from 
their  present  service.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  at  the  present 
time  no  adequate  data  are  available  from  which  there  can  be  deduced  such  a 
scientific  system  of  rating  as  will  perfectly  adapt  itself  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
risks,  to  the  uncertain  hazard  of  conflagration,  and  to  the  moral  hazard.  The 
fixing  a  rate  is  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  somewhat 
of  guess-work,  assisted  by  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  experienced  underwriter. 
Lastly,  such  a  course  would  not  merely  destroy  the  present  insurance  business, 
but  would  in  many  ways  dislocate  business  in  general.  In  my  opinion  the  public 
is  not  ready  and  would  not  be  willing  to  adopt  such  changes  in  their  mode  of  doing 
business  as  would  be  necessary  if  this  method  of  insurance  were  adopted.  These 
inherent  difficulties  exist  quite  apart  from  the  practical  objections  which  might 
arise  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  system  owing  to  abuse  in  the  direction  of  political 
or  personal  favouritism,  or  animosity,  by  Government  Inspectors  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  reporting  on  risks,  and  adjusting  losses. 

Taken  together,  these  objections  are  such,  that  while  State  insurance  is  possible, 
and  would  possess  certain  advantages  as  above  indicated,  yet  the  defects  in  the 
present  system  as  they  have  come  to  my  notice,  do  not  at  the  present  time  neces- 
sitate or  encourage  any  such  drastic  action  as  the  establishment  of  Government 
insurance.  * 

I  pause  here  to  add  that  the  reasons  just  stated  equally  apply  to  render  it 
undesirable  in  my  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Insurance  should,  at  the  present 

*  For  a  broader  and  more  elaborate  discussion  of  this  question,  I  refer  to  Gephart 
on  "  Insurance  and  the  State,"  at  p.  101. 
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time,  establish  and  organize  a  Rating  Bureau,  and  assume  the  duty  in  Ontario 
of  fixing  the  rates  of  premium  to  be  paid  in  this  Province.  The  fixing  of  Insurance 
rates  by  the  Province  differs  from  Governmental  control  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates  in  one  important  particular.  Common  carriers  are  bound  by  law  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  at  the  rates  prescribed,  but  in  the  case  of  insurance,  when- 
ever a  risk  is  offered  there  arises  the  question  of  the  moral  risk,  coupled  with 
the  right  of  the  Insurance  Companies  to  refuse  the  risk.  It  seems  plain  that  if 
the  Province  is  to  undertake  to  fix  rates  it  must  also,  to  avoid  discrimination, 
rate-wars  and  resulting  evils,  insist  that  these  rates  be  collected  in  practice,  and 
that  the  Companies  do  not  on  the  one  hand  cut  under  nor  on  the  other  exceed 
the  fixed  rate.  But  the  Companies  may  refuse  to  insure  at  the  rate  fixed,  and  the 
somewhat  anomalous  condition  is  then  created  of  the  Province  saying  to  the 
insured  that  insurance  can  only  be  effected  at  a  special  rate,  without  assuring 
to  him  that  there  will  be  any  means  or  agency  for  effecting  the  insurance.  If  the 
Province,  to  fill  this  gap,  should  undertake  to  administer  an  Insurance  Fund  for 
private  property,  in  competition  with  other  insurers,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
experiment  would  be  satisfactory.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  an  attempt  might 
well  be  to  load  up  the  Provincial  Fund  with  the  unsatisfactory  risks  remaining  after 
private  Companies  had  selected  those  which  offered  any  fair  chance  of  profit. 

This  question  of  rating  by  the  Government  has  been  considered  and  reported 
upon  by  numerous  American  Commissions  similar  to  the  present.  In  the  following 
States  the  conclusion  of  the  Legislature  on  the  question  of  State-made  Rates  has 
been  in  the  negative :  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners in  their  Reports,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  mentioned 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  Government  Rating  Bureau  ought  not  at  this  time 
to  be  established  in  Ontario. 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  insurance  in 
Ontario  seems  likely  to  be  done  by  Insurance  Companies  substantially  on  the 
lines  at  present  obtaining,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  the 
business  is  now  being  carried  on.  what  difficulties  and  objections  have  been  experi- 
enced, whether  there  is  a  combination  among  the  Insurance  Companies  to  fix  and 
maintain  rates,  whether  rates  are  exorbitant,  whether  effective  competition  exists,  and 
how  the  Government  can  best  exercise  control  and  supervision  with  the  object  of 
providing  insurance  of  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  character  at  a  lessened  cost 
to  the  public. 

The  methods  under  which  the  Fire  Insurance  business  of  Ontario  has  been, 
and  is  being  carried  on.  are  set  forth  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Fire  Marshall, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton,  filed  before  me  as  part  of  his  testimony  when  called  by  me 
as  a  witness.  His  report  contains  so  succinct  a  statement  of  many  of  the  salient 
facts  essential  to  this  enquiry,  that  I  attach  it  hereto  as  Appendix  No.  3.  Certain 
observations  and  conclusions  made  by  Mr.  Heaton  were  fully  controverted  and 
explained  by  the  representatives  of  the  Insurance  Companies  as  appears  in.  the 
evidence,  but  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Report  to  further 
discuss  these  differences.  The  facts  which  are  essential  to  be  here  c-nsidered  were 
not  substantially  in  controversy  before  me  and  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Fire  insurance  rates  in  Ontario  are  largely  in  the  control  of  The  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  as  appears  from  the  tables  set  out  in  Appendix 
No.  4. 
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From  these  tables  it  appears  tliat  in  1917  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
mium income  collected  in  Ontario  was  received  by  those  Insurance  Companies 
who  are  members  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  otherwise 
known  as  Tariff  Companie.-^,  and  23  per  cent,  by  Non-Tariff  Companies.  *  It  also 
appears  from  Appendix  No.  -1  that  on  the  basis  of  property  values  insured,  only 
6*3  per  cent,  is  carried  by  Companies  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  that  is  by  the  Tariff  or  Board  Companies,  and  38  per  cent, 
is  carried  either  by  the  Licensed  Companies  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  C.F.U.A., 
or  by  unlicensed  Companies.  The  differences  in  percentages  indicated  by  these 
two  sets  of  figures  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  on  farm  property 
insured  with  the  Farm  Mutuals  is  much  lo^rer  per  $100  insured  than  the  average 
rate  on  the  general  business  of  the  Tariff  or  Board  Companies,  and  in  addition  the 
statement  does  not  include  the  premium  income  of  the  Unlicensed  Insurance 
Companies,  as  this  is  not  known. 

The  objects  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  are  stated  in  their 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  Article  3,  as  follows  :-^- 

"  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  the  fixing  of  equitable  rates  of  fire  in- 
surance, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  departments  for  the  inspection  of 
mercantile,  manufacturing  and  other  risks,  municipal  waterworks,  fire  appliances, 
electrical,  and  other  fire  hazards,  and  for  the  making  or  obtaining  of  plans  and 
generally  to  do  any  work  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  tending  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  fire  waste  of  the  country  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  Members  of  the  Association." 

But  as  the  facts  appeared  before  me  I  would  say  that  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Association  are  to  make  and  to  maintain  insurance  rates. 

Incidentally  the  system  of  Schedule  rating  tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  fire 
waste  of  the  country  and  the  governing  body  of  the  Association  have  as  individuals 
probably  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  reduction  of  fire  waste  in  the 
Province  than  any  person  outside  the  Fire  Marshal's  office. 

The  method  of  operation  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
may  briefly  be  described  as  follows : 

Before  any  property  can  be  insured  in  a  Tariff  or  a  Board  Company,  the 
rate  of  premium  to  be  paid  must  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  any  Company 
which  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  application 
is  made  to  that  Association  to  inspect  the  property  and  to  name  the  rate  at  which 
it  ought  to  be  insured,  f  This  inspection  is  necessarily  done  by  skilled  inspectors, 
whose  report  is  made  in  writing  to  the  Association,  whereupon  the  Rating  Officer 
acting  on  the  inspector's  report,  applies  the  Schedule  of  Rating,  starting  with  a 
fundamental  charge  and  adding  specified  amounts  for  deficiencies  from  standard 
requirements,  or  allowing  deductions  in  the  rate  for  improvements,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  the  final  rate  is  determined.  The  final  result  of  the  additions  and 
subtractions  gives  the  rate  at  which  the  property  will  be  insured.  This  rate  is 
binding  on  all  Companies  that  are  members  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association,  and  no  member  of  that  Association  is  at  liberty  to  insure  the  property 
at  any  less  rate. 

The  total  expense  in  1917  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 

*  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  premiums  paid  to  Unlicensed  Companies  (New 
England  Mutuals,  Reciprocals,  etc.). 

t  This  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  dwellings  and  certain  other  risks  which  are 
written  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  a  flat  rate. 
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in  connection  with  the  work  which  they  thus  perform,  was,  according  to  the  Report 
for  1917,  $214,399.00,  which  fund,  with  the  exception  of  $15,717  derived  from 
other  sources  was  provided  by  contributions  from  the  various  Insurance  Companies 
who  are  members,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  insurance  written  by  them 
respectively.  Of  this  sum  Four  Dollars  and  Eighty-two  one  hundredths  cents  per 
$10<i.00  of  premium,  was  expended  iu  connection  with  the  rating  and  inspection 
of  Sprinklered  risks,  and  eighty-six  and  six  tenths  cents  per  hundred  dollars  of 
premium,  in  connection  with  the  other  ordinary  risks. 

I  find  that  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  do  not  only  make 
rates  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  but  that  they  also  compel  their  members  to 
abide  by  the  rates  so  fixed,  as  appears  very  clearly  from  the  Minutes  of  their 
Annual  Proceedings.  For  example,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Association  there  is  a  list  of  cancellations  and  corrections  of  existing  insurance 
contracts  ordered  by  the  Association  against  its  members,  numbering  in  all  about 
250,  for  the  preceeding  period  of  six  months  (see  pages  31  to  34  of  the  Report), 
and  adequate  means  are  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  these  orders. 

The  Xon-Tariff  Companies  ojDerating  in  Ontario  do  not,  according  to  the 
testimony  given  before  me,  maintain  any  Rating  Bureau,  or  work  out  rates  for 
themselves;  usually  it  is  said,  they  learn  the  rating  established  for  the  risk  by  the 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  then  offer  to  write  the  policy  at 
such  less  premium  as  appears  to  them  to  be  safe  and  profitable.  They  thus  get 
the  benefit  of  the  rate  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  without  contributing  to  any  of  the  expenses  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  this  procedure  which  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Heaton  in  his  report 
as  "  piratical." 

It  may  be  a  proper  question  for  consideration  whether  the  Legislature  should 
interfere  with  this  inequitable  practice.     At  present  the  Tariff  Companies  appear- 
to  view  the  situation  with  considerable  equanimity,  and  for  this  reason  and  because 
it  is  undesirable  lightly  to  interfere  with  competition,  I  am  making  no  specific 
recommendation  in  respect  to  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  organization  by  which  at  the  present  time  fire 
rates  are  actually  established  in  Ontario,  is  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  otficers  of  that  Association  (and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  statements)  that  every  effort  is  made  by 
them  to  prevent  discrimination  in  rates ;  and  they  point  out  what  is  obvious,  viz., 
that  their  organization  being  voluntary,  it  is  essential,  as  between  their  own 
members,  that  on  the  same  property  the  same  rate  should  be  given  to  one  Company 
as  to  another,  otherwise  the  Company  discriminated  against  would  at  once  with- 
draw from  the  Association.  In  practice  the  rates  are  actually  fixed  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Chief  Rating  Officer  of  the  Association,  and  as  appears  by  Section  Xo.  11 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  his  ruling  can  only  be  altered  or  amended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association.*  Representatives  of 
the  Association  also  pointed  out  that  the  same  rules  are  applied  uniformly  through- 
out the  Province  under  their  system  of  Schedule  Rating,  so  that  different  localities 
are  treated  under  exactly  the  same  system  of  estimation,  and  uniform  results  are, 

*  Section  11.  Should  any  Company  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of  any  rating 
issued  by  the  Secretaries,  the  matter  shall  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  the  rate  shall  be  maintained  unless  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present,  but  the  rating  as  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  shall  remain  in 
force  and  must  be  complied  with  until  any  amended  rate  that  may  be  made  shall  be 
promulgated  on  the  usual  rating  slip. 
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as  far  as  possible,  achieved.  By  this  it  is  meant,  for  example,  that  the  same 
addition  to  the  rate  is  made  for  a  defective  condition  in  North  Bay  as  would  be 
made  in  Toronto,  and  so  through  the  whole  list  of  debits  and  credits.  lu  this 
respect  the  situation  in  Ontario  differs  from  that  which  formerly  existed  in  New 
York  and  Michigan,  where  prior  to  recent  legislation,  local  discrimination,  in 
rates  was  widely  prevalent.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  to  provide 
absolutely  and  mathematically  against  human  deficiencies;  different  inspectors  are 
employed,  and,  naturally,  form  different  judgments  on  similar  facts;  sometimes 
they  may  fail  to  observe  some  defect  with  which  the  rate  should  be  debited,  or 
some  credit  that  ought  to  be  given.  Differences  also  arise  between  the  Association 
and  Municipal  authorities  as  to  the  Key  Rate  which  ought  to  be  established  in 
different  places ;  controversies  in  such  cases  arising  from  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  local  Municipal  authorities  and  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association, 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  water  supply,  or  of  the  mains,  or  of  other 
fire-fighting  appliances  with  which  the  particular  town  or  city  is  equipped.  Actual 
instances  of  this  kind  of  dispute  wjere  brought  before  me  in  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  City  of  London,  the  Town  of  Cobalt,  and  the  Town  of  Simcoe.*  Differences 
have  also  existed  in  other  places  at  various  times.  Strong  objection  was  at  one 
time  taken  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  the  increased  charges  which  were  imposed 
for  a  short  time  because  of  inadequate  Municipal  protection. 

It  was  also  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  that  discrimination 
exists  in  the  rates  charged  to  different  classes  of  insurers,  and  particularly  that 
the  rates  on  dwellings  are  excessive  and  inequitable  in  comparison  with  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  ri>ks. 

1  understand  from  the  evidence  of  the  Insurance  Companies  given  before  me, 
that  no  such  accounts  are  kept  in  their  books  as  enables  them  effectively  to  compare 
the  profits  and  losses  in  Ontario  on  different  classes  of  business,  so  that  no  positive 
answer  could  be  made  to  this  inquiry,  but  from  the  competition  that  exists  for 
what  are  known  as  preferred  risks  (which  includes  dwellings)  and  from  the  high 
rate  of  commission  paid  to  agents  for  these  preferred  risks,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  insurer  of  a  dwelling  does  not  scrutinize  carefully  the  premium 
paid,  while  the  rate  paid  on  large  manufacturing  and  mercantile  risks  is  carefully 
bargained  over  by  experienced  business  men — I  am  satisfied  that  the  rates  at 
present  paid  on  dwelling?  are,  relatively  to  the  fire  hazard,  higher  than  the  rates 
paid  on  business  property.  In  other  words,  that,  as  between  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  risks  on  the  one  hand,  and  dwellings  on  the  other,  there  is  discrimination 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  greater  profits  in  the  latter. 

This  is  not  demonstrated,  but  it  gives  ground  for  a  recommendation  that 
Companies  be  hereafter  compelled  to  keep  their  accounts  and  make  their  returns  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct,  -with  the  view  of  showing  the 
profits  or  losses  not  only  on  the  whole  of  the  business  done  in  Ontario,  but  also  so  as 
to  separate  the  profits  made  on  the  various  classes  of  risk.  The  classification  ought 
not  to  be  so  elaborate  as  to  prove  unduly  burdensome  to  the  Companies. 

This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Insurance  Superintendents  of  some 
of  the  more  conservative  American  States.  The  Superintendent  of  Connecticut 
in  his  Report  in  1914  dealing  with  this  subject,  says: 

"  Companies  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  rates.     The  insured  think  that  these  rates  are  too  high, 

*  See  Evidence  as  follows:    London,  Vol.  Ill,  page  780;   Cobalt,  Vol.  IV,  page  1294; 
Simcoe,  Exhibit  No.  13. 

2  I.e. 
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If  the  companies  insist  that  their  classification  of  risks  is  of  no  value,  or 
if  (3f  value,  is  so  only  to  themselves,  and  refuse  to  publish  and  make  accessible 
their  classification,  and  that  such  a  classification  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  rates,  the  people  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  the  Companies  prove 
to  them  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Companies  can  do  this  by  taking  the 
public  into  their  confidence  and  showing  them  that  such  a  classification  of 
fire  risks  would  not  tend  to  reduce  the  rates  and  benefit  the  insured.  Unless 
some  such  action  as  this  is  taken  by  the  Companies  voluntarily,  the  State, 
in  its  organized  capacity,  will  step  in  and  demand  a  classification  of  risks 
and  if  found  to  be  justly  necessary,  a  supervision  and  regulation  of  rates." 

And  the  Superintendent  of  Massachusetts  in  his  Report,  says : 

"  The  need  of  this  classified  experience  is  seen  also  in  those  States  where 
they  have  become  restive  over  rates  but  do  not  care  to  go  so  far  as  to  enact 
laws  providing  for  State  ratemaking.  It  is  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
record  by  which  the  rates  the  companies  are  charging  can  be  measured  to 
determine  whether  the  public  is  being  properly  treated  or  not.  The  annual 
statements  of  the  companies  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose.  They  show 
the  premium  income  and  the  other  gains  of  a  company  and  its  losses  and 
expenses,  but  these  figures  give  no  clue  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
charged  for  aiiy  particular  classification.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  from 
the  annual  statement  that  a  company  is  solvent;  there  must  be  evidence 
somewhere  that  it  is  fair  in  its  charges." 

Another  complaint  against  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  is 
that  in  certain  instances  it  declined  to  issue  or  name  a  rate  on  the  ground  that 
the  form  of  policy  asked  for  was  not  approved  by  it,  and  has  thus  prevented  any 
member  of  that  Association  from  insuring  a  risk  under  that  particular  form, 
though  the  individual  Company  might  be  willing  to  do  so.  An  instance  of  this 
was  detailed  before  me  by  Mr.  Irish,  of  the  firm  of  Irish  &  Maulson,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  action  of  the  Association  appear  in  the  evidence,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Eobertson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

I  find  that  the  idea  is  prevalent  with  many  insurers  of  the  Province  that  the 
actions  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  are  arbitrary  and  auto- 
cratic, but  my  view  is  that  the  character  of  the  work  necessitates  definite  and 
'precise  rulings,  and  that  these  rulings  not  unnaturally  appear  to  those  seeking 
insurance  arbitrary  and  autocratic.  My  opinion  is  that  if  any  complaint  is  war- 
ranted on  this  footing,  it  is  that  sufficient  pains  have  not  always  been  taken  to 
*  make  it  evident  to  the  insured  that  their  representations  have  had  full  and  fair 
consideration*.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  Association  is,  at  the  present 
time,  realizing  more  fully  its  position  as  being,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of  a  public 
service  body,  and  is  more  fully  appreciating  the  desirabilit}-  and  necessity  of 
justifying  to  the  insuring  public  the  rates  which  it  prescribes. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  me  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  control 
exercised  by  the  combination  known  as  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation is  influenced  and  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  competition  afforded  by 
Insurers  who  are  not  members  of  the  combine.  This  organization  consists  mainly 
of  three  different  classes  of  insurance  organizations.  First:  the  ordinary  Joint 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  that  have  not  joined  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 

♦Supplementing  the  evidence  of  W.  B.  Tyndall,  p.  405;  George  F.  Benson,  p.  688, 
and  Chas.  0.  Shaw,  p.  722,  to  the  like  effect,  see  Exhibit  No.  14. 
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Association,  and  are  known  as  the  Non-Tariff  Companies.  These  Companies  are 
licensed  and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Province  in  all  respects.  Some  of  them 
are  quite  strong.  Their  names  appear  in  Appendix  No.  4.  These  are  the  Companies 
that  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Heaton  in  his  report  as  "  piratical." 

The  second  class  of  competition  that  exists  consists  of  Farmers'  Mutuals  and 
other  Domestic  jMutuals.  No  large  amount  of  evidence  was  adduced  before  me 
with  respect  to  this  class,  but  I  find  that  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  them; 
that  they  are  as  a  rule  successful.  They  appear  to  do  good  work  in  giving  insurance 
at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  are  particularly  valuable  in  the  country  parts  in  cover- 
ing farm  risks,  owing  to  tlie  fact  tliat  they  are  managed  with  little  expense  and  that 
the  neighbours  who  are  members  of  the  Mutual  organization  all  know  exactly 
whom  they  are  insuring,  so  that  frauds  and  over-insurance  are  unlikely  to  happen. 
In  my  opinion  these  Farmers'  Mutuals  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  ought  to  be 
locally  developed  as  far  as  possible. 

The  third  class  of  competition  consists  of  Unlicensed  Foreign  Companies, 
including  Foreign  Mutuals,  Reciprocals  and  Lloyds.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
insurance  which  the  insured  himself  procures  directly,  or  through  his  brokers, 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  other  foreign  parts.  It  largely  consists 
of  carefully  selected  risks,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  insurance  covering 
manufacturing  plants.  The  New  England  Mutuals  insure  none  but  sprinklered 
risks,  and  one  feature  of  their  work  is  the  very  special  and  valuable  inspection 
which  they  continuously  make  of  the  properties  insured.  They  have  undoubtedly 
been  very  successful,  and  their  action  in  Ontario  has  resulted  in  great  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  insurance  on  sprinklered  risks. 

Except  in  regard  to  sprinklered  risks  it  does  not  clearly  appear  just  how 
potent  the  influence  of  this  competition  has  been.  The  fact  that  the  members  of 
The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  view  this  whole  competition  with 
some  degree  of  complacency,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Licensed  Non-Tariff 
Companies  are  comparatively  small  in  size,  and  are  able  to  take  only  a  limited 
amount  of  any  particular  risk,  and  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
insurance  written  by  all  these  Companies  together,  might  lead  one  ta  the  conclusion 
that  in  respect  to  unsprinklered  risks  the  competition  was  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  the  value  of  this  competition 
in  reducing  rates  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  amount  of  insurance  written 
by  the  Non-Tariff  Companies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  operates  effectively  for  re- 
duction, even  though  its  total  volume  is  comparatively  small.  My  conclusion  is 
that  the  Non-Tariff  Companies  do  yield  appreciable  competition,  and  that  com- 
petition ought  to  be  encouraged  as  a  natural  and  proper  method  of  reducing 
premiums,  and  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  passing  any  legislation  tending 
to  lessen  competition. 

I  thus  conclude  that  there  exists  in  Ontario  a  combination  of  the  principal 
Insurance  Companies  who  largely  control  the  rates  of  fire  insurance,  and  that  large 
lines  of  fire  insurance  can  be  secured  only  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  that  com- 
bination. 

The  question  that  next  arises  is  whether  a  combination  such  as  The  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  is  inimical  to  the  public  interest,  and  if  so,  in  what 
direction  or  directions.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  combine  of  insurance 
interests  differs  from  a  combine  of  grocers  or  manufacturers  in  certain  important 
respects.  In  ordinary  trade  and  commerce  the  selling  price  of  all  marketable 
commodities  is  based  upon  known  factors,  viz.,  the  cogt  of  production,  and  the  cost 
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of  distribution.  The  actual  cost  of  insurance,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  lapse  of  the  contract,  and  may  be  either  a  total  gain  or  a  total  loss.  Past 
experience  affords  the  only  guide  as  to  what  rates  should  be  charged.  The  experience 
of  one  Company  or  of  many  Companies  in  a  limited  field,  or  over  a  short  period 
of  time,  would  obviously  not  give  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  predicate  rates.  The 
only  method  by  which  there  can  be  an  even  approximately  equitable  distribution 
of  insurance  cost  is  by  combining  the  experience  of  many  companies  over  a  wide 
perritory,  and  over  a  period  of  years. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  determination  of  proper  rates  would  be  valueless, 
unless  steps  could  be  taken  to  maintain  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
unrestricted  competition  between  insurance  companies  has  inevitably  led  to  rate- 
cutting,  and  eventually  to  the  failure  or  absorption  of  the  weaker  companies  in 
the  field.  On  the  surface  open  competition  may  for  a  time  appear  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  by  reducing  the  insurance  cost,  but  even  this  is  a  doubtful  benefit, 
owing  to  the  discrimination  in  favour  of  large  and  influential  insurers,  which  may, 
and  undoubtedly  does,  prevail  under  such  conditions.  Under  the  system  of  Schedule 
rating  where  rates  ore  properly  maintained  and  enforced,  discrimination  cannot 
exist.  The  few  instances  brought  to  my  attention  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry", 
were  fully  dealt  with  by  Tlie  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and  appeared 
to  me  to  be  capable  of  reasonable  explanation. 

Whatever  justification,  however,  there  may  be  for  a  combination  of  insurance 
companies  to  maintain  rates,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fullest  justification  for  such 
a  combination  to  limit  the.  expenses  of  the  business.  .  There  are  obviously  two 
ways  of  enlarging  the  turn-over  of  a  company  under  competitive  conditions — one 
is  to  cut  rates,  and  the  other  to  increase  commissions.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  insuring  public,  competition  in  respect  to  commissions  is  even  more  serious 
than  competition  in  rates.  In  the  event  of  rate  reduction  the  public  obtains  at 
least  a  temporary  benefit,  but  in  the  case  of  increased  expenses  the  public  is  in- 
variably the  loser. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of  an  insurance  combination  such  as 
The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  is  the  fact  that  its  method  of  con- 
ducting business  is  not  only  economical  and  efficient,  but  incidentally  brings  about 
an  improvement  of  conditions  that  directly  benefits  the  public.  The  inspection 
of  properties  and  Schedule  Rating,  by  which  defects  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  property-owners,  tends,  in  the  long  run,  to  effect  a  considerable  betterment  of 
the  physical  conditions  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  extent  of  our  losses 
by  fire.  Xo  individual  Company  could  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  competent  to 
give  this  service,  without  tremendously  increasing  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the 
public.  It  is  equally  plain  that  no  single  company  would  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
about  improvements  that  can  be  effected  by  many  of  the  companies  acting  in 
co-operation  one  with  another. 

On  the  grounds  which  I  have  here  set  forth,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
operations  of  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  have  been  and  are  to 
the  advantage  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  that  such  a  combination 
tends  strongly  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  companies,  to  stabilize  rates,  to 
eliminate  discrimination,  and  assist  in  controlling  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
business. 

This  conclusion  accords  with  findings  of  the  strongest  Commissions  in  the 
United  States  that  have  considered  this  question. 
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I  Mnd  that  Tlie  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  though  a  combin- 
ation which  largely  controls  the  premium  rates  in  Ontario,  ought  not  to  be  abolished 
or  hampered  in  its  legitimate  work,  but,  being  a  combination,  ought  to  be  fully 
subject  to  supervision  and  control  by  the  State. 

In  the  result  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  increased  publicity,  and  an 
increased  obligatit)n  to  justify  its  action,  before  an  independent  tribunal,  would 
be  of  benefit  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  insurance  companies,  in  promoting  a 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  position. 

At  present  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  is  a  final  authority 
without  appeal,  fixing  the  rates  in  Ontario.  Its  action  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  subject  to  review  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  the  judgment  of  a  Judge  of 
the  first  instance  is  subject  to  review  by  an  Appellate  Court. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  and  considering  the  reports  of  many 
of  the  American  Commissions  that  have  recently  considered  this  question.  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  favour  such  legislation  in  Ontario  as  would  require  the  filing 
by  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  by  all  Insurance  Companies 
of  Schedules  of  Eates  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  limiting  the 
function  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  determining  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rate  was  or  was  not  discriminatory.  Further  consideration  of  the 
local  situation  in  Ontario  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  require  such  schedules  to  be  filed.  I  believe  from  the  evidence 
adduced  before  me,  that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  probably  be  to  eliminate 
to  a  large  extent  the  existing  competition. 

I  would  therefore  recommend : 

That  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  all  other  Eating 
Bureaus  or  Associations  engaged  in  the  fixing  of  Eates  of  premium  on  in- 
surance of  property,  shall  file  their  Constitutions,  Articles  of  Association  or 
By-Laws  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Insurance  Companies  now  are. 

That  neither  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  nor  any  other 
Eate-fixing  Bureau  or  Association  shall  be  required  by  law  to  file  their  Schedules 
of  Eates  or  any  specific  Eate  as  a  preliminary  to  the  placing  of  insurance, 
but  that  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  be  empowered,  on  written  complaint 
by  the  insurer  or,  on  his  own  motion,  to  require  The  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  or  other  Bureau  or  any  Insurance  Company  to  file  details 
showing  how  the  particular  rate  in  question  is  made  up,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation, which  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

Prohibiting  any  rate  which  discriminates  unfairly  between  risks  of 
essentially  the  same  hazard. 

Giving  power  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  on  written  complaint 
or  upon  his  own  motion,  to  review  any  rate  fixed  l)y  The  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  or  by  any  other  Eating  Bureau  or  Association  for  insur- 
ance upon  property  within  this  Province,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  same  is  discriminatory,  and  with  power  to  the  Commissioner  to  order 
the  cancellation  of  the  rate  for  that  cause. 

That  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  shall  be  empowered  to  inquire  into 
any  other  question  which  either  the  insured,  the  insuring  company,  The 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  or  any  other  Eating  Bureau  or 
Association  may  bring  before  him,  both  as  to  whether  a  rate  is  unjust  apart 
from  discrimination,  and  also  in  regard  to  any  other  question  arising  out  of 
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the  relationship  or  proposed  relationship  of  the  parties  in  reference  to  the 
insurance  in  question;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  Superintendent 
should  not  make  any  order,  but  should  act  like  a  Board  of  Conciliation, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  both  parties  to  explain  and  exploit  their  points 
of  view.  The  facts  and  the  findings  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  reported 
and  stated  by  him  in  his  Annual  Report.  If  these  Reports  indicate  an  improper 
situation  on  the  part  of  the  Companies  or  the  Association,  legislation  might 
then  be  enacted  upon  the  evidence  so  accumulated  to  cure  the  evil.  Such  a 
course  of  procedure  would,  it  seems  to  me,  disorganize  business  £is  little  as 
possible,  and  would  be  more  in  the  public  interest  than  any  more  drastic 
legislation. 

This  last  provision  I  deem  to  be  of  special  importance.  A  somewhat  similar 
provision  has  been  in  force  for  some  years  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
has  proved  extremely  efficacious,  and  while  there  is  no  statutory  provision  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  law  of  New  York  State,  the  Superintendent  has  assumed 
jurisdiction  which  has  not  been  contested  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  to  exercise 
a  somewhat  analogous  function. 

Conclusion. — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  part  from  the  subject  of  Rates  and  Rate- 
making  without  saying  that  the  financial  benefits  to  the  insuring  public  of  the 
suggested  control  are,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  problematical,  and  are  as  a  general 
rule  exaggerated  in  the  public  estimation.  Insurance  Companies  are,  after  all, 
a  mere  means  of  distributing  over  the  whole  of  the  insuring  public  the  losses 
which  occur  to  individuals.  The  fund  which  is  to  be  so  distributed  to  those  who 
have  suffered  loss  is  contributed  in  the  form  of  premiums ;  this  premium  is  collected 
by  the  Insurance  Company  from  all  insurers,  and  must  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  losses,  to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  business,  and  to  yield  a  profit 
on  the  money  invested.  If  the  rate  of  premium  charged  is  insufficient  enough 
will  not  be  received  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  the  Company  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business.  The  premium  is  that  which  comes  most  noticeably  to  the 
attention  of  the  insurer,  because  he  pays  it;  but  it  is  obviously  a  symptom  and 
not  the  cause  of  origin  of  the  trouble  from  which  he  suffers;  that  cause  or  origin 
lies  deeper  and  consists  either  in  excessive  fire  losses,  excessive  expenditures  by 
the  Companies,  or  excessive  profits  retained  by  them  out  of  premiums,  these  being 
the  three  avenues  through  which  the  sums  collected  by  the  Companies  are  dis- 
bursed. I  therefore  proceed  next  to  consider  the  question  from  these  three  stand- 
points. 

PROFITS. 

Are  profits  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  insuring  property  in  Ontario,  excessive? 
The  answer  to  this  question  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  this  inquiry.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  others,  as  it  has  been 
to  myself,  that  upon  investigation  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  the  question,  or  to  determine  with  any  satisfactory  certainty  whether  under- 
writing profits  in  Ontario  are,  or  are  not,  higher  than  is  fair  and  just  to  the  public. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  among  business  and  financial  men  that  it  is  most 
difficult,  and  often  impracticable,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
net  profits  of  any  Company  proper  for  division  among  shareholders.  The  same 
difficulty  has  been  acutely  experienced  in  law  courts,  and  the  reported  decisions 
afford  numerous  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  are  divisible 
net  profits.     Tn  the  case  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies  the  difficulty  is  enhanced 
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because  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  out  of  the  uuderwriting  profits  in  normal 
years  a  reserve  fund  should  be  built  up  and  maintained  to  meet  abnormal  losses 
arising  from  conflagrations.  How  large  this  fund  should  be  is  a  matter  of  guess 
work.  When,  and  to  what  extent  it  will  be  called  upon,  is  absolutely  impossible 
of  estimation. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  much  considered  by  American  Insurance 
Commissions,  and  the  report  in  1911  of  the  Commission  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
contain  discussions  so  illuminating  and  so  pertinent  to  the  situation  in  Onttrio 
that  I  attach  hereto  extracts  from  these  Reports  as  Appendix  No.  5. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I  endeavoured  to  elicit  such  information  as 
was  available,  but  was  informed  that  the  records  of  the  Companies  have  not  been 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  the  profits  or  losses  in  Ontario  from  the 
operations  of  the  Companies  outside  that  Province. 

So  far  as  figures  are  available  in  respect  to  Companies  operating  in  Canada, 
the  following  Summary,  compiled  from  statements  appearing  in  the.  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  sets  forth  the  facts. 
During  the  period  1875  to  1917  inclusive,  the  premium  income,  losses,  expenses 
and  gross  underwriting  profits  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  «f  all  -Companies 
operating  under  Dominion  License,  were  as  follows : — 


Companies . 


Premium 
Receipts. 


Paid  for 
Losses. 


General 
Expenses. 


Excess  of  prem- 
iums over  losses 
and  expenses. 


Percentage 

Under 
wtg.  Prft. 


X  Canadian $245,519,000 

British 275,549,000 

United  States 

and  others 96,795,000 


$160,193,000 
166,081,000 


$85,683,000 
80,693,000, 


54,172,0001        28,381,000 


d  $.357,000 
28,775,000 

14,242,000 


Nil. 
10.4 

64.6 


When  analyzed,  the  above  statement  shows  a  distribution  of  premium  through- 
out the  period  approximately  as  follows :  Of  every  $100.00  of  premium  received, 
the  Canadian  Companies  have  paid  $65.20  for  losses,  and  $34.80  for  general 
expenses;  the  British  Companies  $60.00  for  losses,  and  $29.60  for  general  expenses; 
and  the  United  States  Companies  $55.90  for  losses,  and  29.50  for  general  expenses.f 
On  the  basis  of  the  whole  business  transacted  by  all  Companies,  out  of  every  $100 
received,  $60.30  has  been  paid  for  losses,  $33.00  for  expenses,  and  $3.75  has  been 
carried  to  conflagration  and  unearned  premium  Reserve  Funds,  leaving  $2.95  as 
the  residue  of  premium  income  available  for  distribution  by  way  of  dividends  upon 
capital  stock.  Whether  this  is  too  much  or  too  little  I  am  unable  to  satisfactorily 
determine,  but  my  immediate  purpose  in  analyzing  the  above  figures  is  to  make 
plain  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  premium  income  collected  by 
the  Companies  is  distributed  in  paj'ment  of  fire  losses  and  in  general  expenses, 
and  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  premium  constitutes  the  net 
underwriting  profit.     Consequently   the   most  available   avenues   along  which  to 

*  Figures  for  Canadian  Companies  include  Home  and  Foreign  business  in  all 
branches.  The  poor  underwriting  experience  of  these  Companies  is  largely  due  to 
excessive  losses  in  conflagrations. 

(d)   Deficit. 

t  Under  the  head  of  "  General  Expense  "  is  included  Commissions,  Salaries,  Taxes, 
Underwriting  Board  Assessments,  and  all  expenditures  incidental  to  carrying  on  the 
business. 
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advance  in  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance  in  Ontario,  is  to  reduce  tlie  lire  loss, 
and  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  business.  ]f  all  the  divisible  underwriting 
profit  were  wiped  out,  it  would  probably  amount  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  whereas,  if  the  fire  loss  in  Ontario  could  be  reduced  by  one-third,  it  would 
eliminate  one-third  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  Companies,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
insurance  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  Similarly,  if  expenses  could  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  that  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  the  insurance  more  than  if  the  whole  profit  applicable  to  dividends  were 
\vij)ed  out.  It  is  therefore  along  these  two  avenues  that  efil'orts  should  principally 
be  made  to  lessen  the  cost  of  insurance  in  Ontario.  My  conclusions  on  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry  are  as  follows: — 

If  the  underwriting  profits  in  Ontario  are  larger  than  are  warrantable,  having 
regard  to  necessary  expenses  and  to  the  Provincial  fire  loss,  the  remedy,  as  matters 
now  stand,  rests  in  the  competition  afforded  by  the  non-board  companies,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  and  on  the  temptation  to  other  companies  to  enter  a  new  and  profit- 
able field.  Having  regard  to  the  world-wide  nature  of  the  Fire  Insurance  business, 
to  the  keenness  of  competition,  and  to  the  fact  which  I  have  ascertained  that 
those  who  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  business  rarely  invest  their 
surplus  capital  to  any  great  extent  in  the  stock  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  profits  are  not  excessive.  If  a  legislative  remedy  were 
undertaken  it  would  necessarily  assume  the  form  of  establishing  maximum  rates 
fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  For  reasons  stated  elsewhere  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  situation  as  disclosed  does  not  at  present  warrant  any  such 
legislative  action. 

I  recommend  that  hereafter  all  companies  be  required  to  keep  their  .records 
and  make  their  returns  in  such  form  that  tlie  profits  or  losses  on  Ontario  business 
are  ascertained,  and  that  these  be  stated  in  their  annual  return?. 

EXPENSES. 

Commissions  to  Agents. 

Leaving  the  question  of  underwriting  profit,  the  next  point  to  be  considered 
is  whether  the  portion  of  the  premium  which  goe^to  meet  expenses  can  be  reduced. 
The  total  expense  account  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  doing  business  in 
Ontario  in  the  year  1917,  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000.00.  Out  of  every  $100.00 
of  premium  collected  by  the  Joint  Stock  Insurance  Companies,  approximately 
$33.00  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  expert  witnesses,  absorbed  in  expenses* 
as  against  $63.00  paid  out  to  meet  losses. 

The  primary  object  and  purpose  of  conducting  this  insurance  business  was 
to  secure  to  the  insured,  in  case  of  fire,  this  sum  of  $63.00.  An  outlay  of  $33.00 
for  gathering  in  $63.00  in  premiums  and  paying  it  out  in  losses,  seems,  on  its  face, 
to  be  disproportionate  and  excessive. 

An  analysis  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  expenses  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Insurance   Company  will  aid  in  this  inquiry.     In   the  case   of   the   Tariff 

*  Some  witnesses  claim  that  the  expense  is  much  higher.  33  per  cent,  appears  to 
have  been  the  average  in  the  past,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  the 
expense  is  higher  than  33  per  cent.,  and  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  it  may  run  as  high  as  45  per  cent. 
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Companies  this  total  of  expense   ($33.00  oi'  the  premium)   is  constituted  approxi- 
mately of  the  following  items: — 

1.  Agent's  commission    $18.60 

2.  Underwriters'  Inspection  and  rating   1.11 

3.  General  administrative  expenses,  and  taxes  13.29 


$33.00 


The  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  small  amount  spent  by  the 
Companies  on  Inspection  and  Rating  (tending  toward  lessening  the  fire  risk), 
juid  the  amount  spent  on  Agents'  Commissions  (largely  to  meet  competition  in 
securing  risks). 

Again,  in  1916  the  expenses  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  (being  one  of  the  Senior  New  England  Mutuals)  for  each  $100.00  of 
risk  carried,  was  two  and  one  twentieth  cents,  and  speaking  generally,  the  expenses 
of  the  other  New  England  Mutuals  in  that  year  were  not  substantially  different. 
In  the  same  year  the  expenses  of  all  the  English  and  American  Join  Stock 
Companies  operating  in  Canada  under  Dominion  License,  amounted  to  26  cents 
j)er  $100.00  of  property  risk  carried,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
expense  of  the  New  England  ^lutual  Companies.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
-connection  that  the  New  England  Mutuals  do  not  employ  canvassing  agents  or 
pay  commissions.  While  it  is  true  that  the  class  of  risk  written,  the  indemnity 
given,  and  the  method  of  operation  in  these  two  contrasted  cases  are  so  widely 
different  that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  yet  the  comparison  appears 
to  me  to  throw  a  sidelight  on  the  question,  and  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  the  possibility  of  reducing  expenses  is  deserving  of  the  fullest  and 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Legislature. 

No  evidence  was  presented  before  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  over- 
head or  general  administrative  charges  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance, 
but  much  evidence  was  taken  and  much  consideration  was  given  to  the  question 
of  the  commissions  paid  to  Insurance  Brokers  and  Agents. 

AGENTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Agent  to  the  fire 
insurance  business,  and  taking  all  things  into  consideration  the  Agency  system 
appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  people  in  Ontario. 

The  position  of  the  Insurance  Agent  is  not  generally  understood.*  lie  is 
paid  by  commission;  from  his  own  standpoint  he  is  working  to  earn  this  com- 
mission. The  more  insurance  he  writes  and  the  higher  the  rate  of  premium, 
the  larger  is  his  commission.  This  may  encourage  the  writing  of  bad  risks  at 
high  rates.  On  the  one  hand  he  assumes  to  act  for  the  insured,  claiming  to 
secure  insurance  for  him  at  the  lowest  rate;  on  the  other  hand  he  is  in  truth 
the  agent  of  the  company  whom  he  represents  and  by  whom  his  commission  is  paid. 
In  most  cases  he  is  Agent  for  a  large  number  of  Companies,  He  is  the  person 
who  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  insurer  or  the  owner  of  the  property, 
and  in  that  Avay  he  controls  the  placing  of  the  insurance  and  is  able  to  place  it 

*  In  Ontario  the  distinction  between  Agent  and  Broker  Is  little  recognized.  Every 
Agent  acts  on  occasion  as  a  Broker,  and  every  Broker  must  technically  at  least  be  an 
Agent  in  order  to  secure  a  license. 
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in  whichever  of  his  Companies  he  chooses  to  favour.  Sometimes  the  insurance 
Companies  compete  for  his  favour,  and  he  sells  the  husiness  to  the  Company 
that  pays  the  highest  commission. 

I  cannot  better  state  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  the  fire  insurance 
agent  than  by  quoting  from  a  paper  written  by  the  Hon.  John  S.  Patterson, 
Texas  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  Banking,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  June  21st,  1916.  Speaking  of  Agents'  commissions, 
he  says: — 

"  Most  vital  of  all  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Company  in  compen- 
sating an  agent.     If  you  are  faithful  you  are  penalized ;  if  you  are  unfaithful 
you  are  rewarded.     I  assert  that  there  is  not  one  act  that  you  can  do  for 
the  protection  of  your  company  which  does  not  diminish  your  compensation. 
If  you  refuse  ,.to  cancel  a  hazardous  risk  you  get  nothing.     If  you  seek  to 
eliminate   the   moral   hazard   by   reducing    the   insurance   you    reduce   your 
commission.     If  you  aid  your  company  in  resisting  a  fraudulent  claim  you 
lose  your  customer.     If  you  over-insure  you  get  your  share  of  the  profit. 
If  you   refuse   or   cancel   a   hazardous   risk   you   lose   the   business   and  the 
commission  to  your  less  scrupulous  competitor.    Under  these  conditions  what 
chance  has  the  faithful  agent  when  in  competition  with  an  unfaithful  one  ?  " 
The  compensation  paid  to  Agents  may   affect  the   fire  rates   in  two  ways: 
(1)  If  the  compensation   is  too  large   it  makes   the  expenses   of   the   Company 
excessive:   (2)   The  rate  of  compensation  may  be  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
call  forth  the  best   services  from  Agents,   and   so  may  bring  into  the  business 
unworthy    and    incompetent   agents.      However   this    question   may   be    regarded, 
it  is  one  that  is  far-reaching  in  its  scope. 

The  total  number  of  Agents  licensed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  up  to  and  including  the  19th  day  of  August,  1918, 
was  7,610.  Just  how  many  out  of  this  total  devote  their  main  attention  to 
property  insurance,  and  how  many  to  life  insurance,  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. Every-  license  issued  is  a  general  license  constituting  the  recipient 
a  General  Agent  for  all  classes  of  insurance.  No  examination,  scrutiny  or  inquiry 
of  or  regarding  the  applicant's  fitness  is  now  had.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  applicant  should  represent  a  licensed  company,  should  be  a  resident  of  Ontario, 
and  should  pay  the  fee  of  $3.00.  The  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  agents 
engaged  in  fire  insurance  varies  very  greatly,  ranging  from  that  of  the  skilled 
broker  who  writes  extensive  risks  and  examines  the  property  to  be  insured,  makes 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  rate  can  be  lowered  and  the  risk  improved;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  agent  who  merely  receives  the  application  for  insurance 
on  a  dwelling  sent  in  to  him  by  the  owner,  makes  no  examination,  and  passes  it  on  to 
the  Company,  after  extracting  as  his  commission,  25%  of  the  premium  received. 
It  was  claimed  before  me  that  this  last  class  of  agent  performs  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  because  in  some  cases  he  has  to  make  numerous  visits  to  the  insured  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  become  insured,  and  then  additional  visits  in  order 
to  get  paid  the  premium  which  is  usually  small.  It  is  manifest  that  this  is 
not  quite  a  candid  statement  as  regards  insurance  on  dwelling  houses,  because 
everyone  knows  that  a  large  percentage  of  dwelling  houses  are  mortgaged,  and 
a  mortgage  is  never  put  on  without  the  insurance  being  written,  and  this  insurance 
is  written  without  any  application,  without  any  effort  being  expended  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  who  takes  the  commission  for  it.  The  conclusion  may  hold  with 
respect  to  insurance  on  the  contents  of  some  dwellings,  but  even  in  that  case 
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it  is  by  no  means  plain  that,  in  the  public  interest,  it  is  essential  that  this  work 
should  be  done.  If  to  persuade  the  owner  to  insure  was  a  real  advantage  to 
the  community,  the  argument  might  have  some  value.  I  am  however  of  the 
opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  it  would  be  rather  to  its 
advantage  if  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  agents  was  omitted,  and  if  owners 
and  occupiers  of  this  class  of  property  were  left  to  take  care  of  their  own  insurance, 
and  bear  their  own  loss  in  case  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  insure  of  their 
own  accord.  Xot  only  would  this  save  the  labour  of  the  Agent  and  the  com- 
mission paid  to  him,  but  citizens  would  be  more  careful  and  less  liable  to  permit 
fires,  if  they  knew  that  they  had  to  bear  the  loss  themselves.  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  at  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  extra  efforts  of  agents 
to  insure  dwellings  and  their  contents,  and  the  extra  expense  thereby  incurred, 
are  not  advantageous  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  community  are  concerned. 

.  Another  class  of  unprofitable  work  done  by  Agents  consists  in  switching 
risks  from  one  Company  to  another,  whereby  the  Agent  secures  the  commission 
that  formerly  went  to  a  competing  Agent.  Xo  evidence  was  given  before  me 
regarding  the  extent  of  this  practice,  but  my  best  opinion  is  that  it  prevails 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  much  of  the  labour  undertaken  by  Agents,  and  for 
which  they  claim  to  be  paid,  is  valueless  to  the  communitj',  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  transferring  a  risk  at  the  same  rate  from  one  good  Company  to  another  Company 
equally  good,  but  no  better. 

My  conclusion  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  fire  insurance  agents  do 
not  receive  too  much  remuneration  for  the  time  and  effort  they  individually 
expend,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  effort  is  valueless  to  the 
community,  and  that  it  and  its  attendant  expense  should  both  cease. 

In  most  cases  the  Agent  is  the  Agent  not  of  one  but  of  several  Companies, 
and  it  largely   depends  upon  the   insurance   agent  himself   as   to  which  of  the 
Companies   represented   by   him   secures   the   more   profitable   or   larger   share   of 
his  business.      As  a  result,  when  they  are  free  to  do  so  and  not  bound  by  an 
agreement  among  themselves.   Companies  frequently   seek  to  secure  business  by 
out-bidding  the  commission  paid  to  the  Agents  by  their  competitors.     This  com- 
petition between  the  Companies  for  business  again  increases  the  expense,  which 
must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  premium  rate,  that  is,  by  the  payments  made  by 
the  insurers.    The  result  is  that,  owing  to  the  competition  between  the  Companies 
and  the  control  which  Agents  have  over  the  business,  the  expense  of  insurance 
is  increased  to  the  public,  without  any  chance  of  its  being  lowered  by  competition 
or  other  ordinary  means,  and  the  public,  who  have  to  pay  in  the  end,  are  unable 
to  lower  the  expense  in  any  way  unless  by  Legislation.     The  Companies  them- 
selves are  powerless  to  completely  deal  with  the  difficulty,  unless  all  Companies 
can  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  limiting  commissions,  because 
if  any  strong  Companies  stand  out  the  result  is  that  they  get  all  the  preferred 
business  away  from  those  who  had  agreed  to  lower  the  commissions.     So  far  a 
general  agreement  among  the  Companies  has  proved  to  be  impossible  in  Ontario. 
As  it  stands  at  present,  the  rates  of   commission,  outside  of  the   City   of 
Toronto,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  controlled  and  are  limited,  in   Tariff 
or  Board  Companies,  to  15  per  cent.,  20  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  class  of  risk,  the  latter  commission  being  paid  on  dwelling  houses,  and 
other  preferred  risks  of  that  class.    The  commissions  paid  by  Xon-Tariff  Companies 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  anywhere  in  Ontario,  and  in  Toronto  no  commissions 
are  controlled.     These  latter   (commissions  in  Toronto)   range  in  some  instances 
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as  high  as  -iO  per  cent,  of  tlie  annual  premium.  It  appeared  quite  plainly  from 
the  evidence  adduced  before  me,  that  commissions  have  substantially  increased 
in  late  years,  particularly  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  that  in  certain  instances 
the  Chief  Agents  or  special  Agents  of  the  Companies,  by  receiving  an  over-riding 
commission,  have  levied  contributions  from  the  premiums  collected  by  their  sub- 
agents,  which  in  the  aggregate,  were  very  large. 

EEMEDIES. 

One  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  in  order  to  stimulate  good  work  on 
the  part  of  Agents  in  writing  good  risks  and  generally  protecting  the  interests 
of  their  Companies,  is  to  make  the  commission  to  the  Agent  contingent  on  the 
profits  of  his  particular  Agency.  This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  from 
timo  to  time  and  has  many  earnest  advocates.  Theoretically  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  it  is  the  correct  method  of  paying  commissions,  and  that  its  introduction 
would  substantially  aid  in  fire  prevention.  I  I  find  that  the  practical  difficulties 
both  on  the  side  of  the  Companies  and  on  the  side  of  the  Agents  have  been  such 
that,  while  it  has  been  offered  by  the  Companies  as  an  alternative  which  they 
were  willing  to  accept  on  certain  terms,  the  evidence  is  that  it  has  not  been 
widely  adopted.  The  difficulties  are  such  that  notwithstanding  its  advantages, 
it  would  not  be  proper  at  tlie  present  time  to  make  it  compulsory,  and  in  the 
recommendatiojis  which  1  am  bringing  forward  I  therefore  provide  it  merely 
as  an  alternative  which  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  by  which  the  commission  of 
the  Agent  may  be  somewhat  increased.  Since  commissions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
excessive,  and  since  it  has  so  far  proved  impossible  for  the  Insurance  Companies 
themselves  to  effectually  bring  about  an  agreement  limiting  them,  I  suggest 
that  unless  before  action ;  is  taken  on  this  Eeport  the  Companies  do  agree  upon 
some  alternative,  that  the  Legislature  consider  an  enactment  limiting  the  amount 
of  fixed  commissions  which  may  be  received  or  paid  for  the  taking  in  Ontario 
of  any  application  for  insurance  on  pro])erty,  or  in  respect  to  the  placing  out 
of  Ontario  of  any  insurance  on  property  in  Ontario;  providing  also  as  an  alter- 
native a  more  liberal  limit  in  case  the  Company  and  the  Agent  agree  beforehand 
that  the  Agent's  remuneration  shall  be  contingent  on  the  profits  earned  by  the 
Company  or  on  the  Agency,  and  making  adequate  provision  for  the  ei>forcemer)t 
of  the  enactment. 

It  was  strongly  advocated  before  me  that  only  fit  and  proper  persons,  who 
are  truly  making  a  business  of  writing  insurance,  sliould  receive  licenses;  and  that 
licenses  should  be  subject  to  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  insurance  agents :  also  that  those  agents  who  prove  unworthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  these  duties  or  fail  in  their,  proper  discharge,  should  have  their  licenses 
cancelled.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  hereafter  an  applicant  for  a  license, 
if  not  already  on  the  Eegister,  should  su))mit  to  a  scrutiny  and  examination 
as  to  his  fitness,  before  receiving  the  license,  and  that  all  licenses  shall  be  subject 
to  cancellation  if  on  investigation  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  dishonest  or  improper  conduct. 

After  careful  consideration  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  suggestion  ought  to 
be  adopted:  also  that  the  licenses  granted  by  the  Department  should  permit  an 
Agent  to  act  only  in  certain  classes  of  insurance:  Life  Insurance  should  be  one 
class:  Fire  and  Marine  should  be  another  class.  If  an  Agent  desires  to  act  in  both 
these  classes,  he  should  obtain  two  licenses.     I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  fees 
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payable  by  licenses  ought  to  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $5.00  in  all  cases 
throughout  the  Province,  with  a  graded  increase  in  Towns  and  Cities  up  to 
$100.00  as  a  minimum  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 

I  would  also  recommend  similar  provisions  with  respect  to  Insurance 
Adjusters.  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  Insurance  Act 
draws  quite  a  clear  distinction  between  Agents  and  Brokers,  the  Agents  repre- 
senting the  Companies,  and  their  acts  binding  the  Companies,  u-tiile  Brokers  are  in 
all  cases  representatives  of  the  insurer.  It  may  well  be  a  proper  subject  for 
consideration  by  the  Legislature  whether  a  similar  distinction  should  be  made 
in  our  Act :  in  that  case  the  conditions  under  which  a  broker  may  procure  a 
license  should  be  similar  to  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  an  agent. 

The  ruling  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  refusing  or  cancelling  a 
license  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  on  Originating 
Summons. 

• 

FIRE  PREVENTION. 

In  the  third  place  I  proceed  to  consider  the  main  avenue  along  which,  in 
my  opinion,  progress  must- be  made  if  the  burden  of  fire  insurance  premiums 
is  to  be  reduced,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  fire  loss  of  the  Province. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  lower 
insurance  rates  is  the  cost  to  the  Companies  of  insurance.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  this  Report,  the  principal  factor  in  that  cost  is  fire  waste.  Important 
as  it  is  to  have  equitable  rates,  moderate  profits  and  reasonable  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  insurance,  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  premium- 
paying  public  is  the  loss  by  fire  to  which  in  amount  these  other  factors  are 
entirely  inferior.  So  far  as  reduction  of  profits  and  expenses  are  concerned,  any 
extensive  relief  is,  under  existing  conditions,  somewhat  ])roblematical.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  certainty  that  if  the  fire  loss  could  be  cut  in  half  there 
would  he  an  immediatte  saving  to  the  people  of  Ontario  of  from  Four  Millions 
to  Six  Millions  of  Dollars  per  annum.  The  fundamental  need  therefore,  is  for 
legislation  that  will  effectively  extend  and  enforce  the  principles  of  fire  loss 
prevention. 

As  this  enquiry  proceeded  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  crux  of  the 
high  fire  insurance  rates  in  Ontario  lay  with  the  indefensible  fire  waste  which 
those  rates  represent.  I  therefore  arranged  that  the  concluding  Session  of  the 
Commission  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  inquiring  into  the  extent  and  causes 
of  fire  loss,  and  the  means  either  existing  or  advocated  for  its  control.  Very 
valuable  evidence  along  these  lines  was  placed  before  me  at  this  Session,  especially 
by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada,  which  has  quite  recently  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  embracing  the  whole  dominion.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  memorandum  filed  with  me  by  the  Commission  I  have  attached  to 
this  Report  as  Appendix  No.  6.  As  a  result  of  my  investigation  of  the  problem, 
I  consider  it  desirable  to  lay  emphasis  upon  certain  of  its  vital  phases  which 
do  not  at  present  appear  to  be  fully  recognized,  nor  intelligently  dealt  with  by 
the  public  at  large.  These  I  shall  consider  in  the  following  order:  The  extent, 
causes  and  significance  of  the  fire  waste;  the  means  presently  available  to  lessen 
that  waste;  and,  finally,  the  measures  that  should  be  adopted  and  enforced  for 
its  effective  control. 
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EXTENT  OF  FIEE  LOSS. 

General  statements  to  the  effect  that  fire  losses  in  Canada  are  vastly  greater 
per  capita  than  in  an}-  other  country  in  the  world  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  but  so  far  without  raising  more  than  a  temporary  and  fleeting  public  interest. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  not  only 
were  these  statements  based  upon  ascertainable  facts,  but  that  fire  losses  in  Ontario 
are  greater,  per  capita,  than  in  any  other  Province  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1916, 
which  was  abnormal  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  three  extensive  fires,  the  total 
loss  in  the  Province  amounted  to  over  $16,000,000.00,  or  approximately  $6.40 
per  unit  of  population.  In  the  year  1917  no  abnormal  fires  were  recorded,  but 
nevertheless  the  loss  reached  the  amazing  total  of  $11,500,000.00,  or  $4.61  per 
capita,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $3.24  per  capita  for  the  whole  Dominion. 
The  actual  figures  for  1917  are  as  follows: — 

FiEE  Loss  IN  Ontario. 

Losses  insured  with  Tariff  Companies    $6,495,100 

"  "      "         Non-Tariff    Companies     2,003,648 

Unlicensed  Companies    571,589 

$9,070,337 
Losses  not   insured    2,468,092 

Grand  Total $11,538,429 

Fires  recorded  by  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshal's  Department  in  1917  numbered 
9,601,  or  38  per  10,000  of  population  in  the  Province,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  29  per  10,000  for  the  whole  Dominion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  per  capita  figures  are  sometimes  misleading,  the  following 
comparisons  emphasize  the  deplorable  conditions  that  exist  in  Ontario  in  respect 
to  both  the  frequency  of  fires  and  the  extent  of  fire  Avaste. 

Fires  per  10,000 

Country.                                                                               Loss  per  capita.  of  population. 

*  Ontario    (1917)     $4.61  38 

United  States    . 2.26  — 

Russia    97  — 

France      74  12 

England     64  8 

Norway    55  11 

Italy     53  9 

Sweden    42  7 

Germany      28  11 

Switzerland    13  - — 

Even  though  the  above  comparisons  may  be  only  approximately  accurate,  it  ijs 
clear  that  the  rates  for  insurance,  if  equitably  based  upon  the  cost  of  insurance, 
must  be  substantially  greater  in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

CAUSES  OF  FIEE  LOSS. 

Having  emphasized  the  extent  of  fire  waste  in  Ontario,  the  next  point 
demanding  consideration  is  the  cause  or  causes  that  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  conditions  leading  to  this  waste.  A  complete  record  of  fire  causes  for 
the  year  1917  was  not  available  in  the  Fire  Marshal's  Department,  and  I  therefore 

*  Figures  for  the  foreign  countries  are  the  average  for  four  years,  1912-1915. 
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quote  figures  that  were  filed  with  me  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation.  As 
the  result  of  extended  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  more  than  50,000  fires,  the 
Commission  found  that  in  Canada  the  causes  were  as  here  set  forth  in  order  of 
their  frequency: 

Ppr  rpnt. 

Unknown  causes  33.1 

Electrical  hazards   9.1 

Chimneys,  flues,  etc 8.2 

Lightning     ^ 7.3 

Incendiarism    6.7 

Exposure,  sparks,  etc 6.5 

Matches     6.1 

Coal  stoves  3.9 

Coal  oil  lamps  3.5 

Industrial  hazards  2.9 

Furnaces,  etc 2.4 

Smoking    2.2 

Candles,  etc 1.8 

Bush  fires    1.5 

Illuminating  gas    1.3 

Hot  ashes  1.1 

Spontaneous  combustion    0.8 

Grease,  oil,  etc 0.7 

Grate  fires    ". 0.6 

Bonfires     0.4 

Fireworks   0.3 

Steam  pipes  0.3 

From  these  figures  it  is  manifest  that  the  majority  of  fires  (probably  over  75 
per  cent,  arising  from  known  causes)  may  be  charged  to  inexcusable  ignorance, 
or  to  sheer  carelessness.  This  fact  appears  to  have  led  to  the  belief  that  fires 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  public  education,  and  that  with,  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  fires,  the  losses  will  be  correspondingly  diminished.  This  argument  does 
not,  however,  hold  true,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  damage  caused  by 
a  fire  entirely  depends  upon  the  place  where  the  outbreak  occurs,  and  the  means 
available  for  its  speedy  control.  Investigation  shows  that  the  total  volume  of 
fire  waste  is  made  up  of  a  small  number  of  large  fires,  and  a  large  number  of 
insignificant  fires.  It  was  stated  before  me  that  approximately  73  per  cent,  of 
all  fires  occur  in  residential  and  other  non-hazardous  properties  where  each 
individual  loss  is  obviously  small;  17  per  cent,  occur  in  the  lesser  mercantile 
establishments,  such  as  retail  stores,  and  not  over  10  per  cent,  occur  in  large 
mercantile  establishments,  and  industrial  plants.  Approximately  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  fire  waste  is  caused  by  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  fires.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  most  practical  manner  in  which  to  set  about  attempting 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  fire  loss  in  Ontario,  is  to  control  the  outbreak  and  spread 
of  fires  in  the  more  valuable  properties  and  in  congested  districts.  Upon  this 
point  I  wish  to  place  especial  emphasis,  as  my  recommendations  in  respect  to 
fire  prevention  are  largely  based  thereon. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  diffusion  of  effort  in  attempting 
to  prevent  all  fires  is  less  likely  to  accomplish  reduction  of  the  fire  loss  than  a 
concentration  of  effort  upon  preventing  and  controlling  the  spread  of  fires  in 
situations  where  large  losses  are  likelv  to  occur. 
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SIGXIFICAXCE  OF  FIEE  LOSS. 

While  the  majority  of  all  fires  are  due  to  carele;^sness  this  fact  does  not  prove, 
as  is  so  frequently  stated,  that  the  Canadian  people  are  by  nature  the  most  careless 
in  the  world.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  insurance,  by 
securing  the  individual  against  possible  loss  has,  to  a  large  extent,  undermined 
carefulness  in  regard  to  his  property,  but  the  majority  of  people  are  not  naturally 
careless. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  legal  and  moral  responsibility  should 
be  so  fixed  that  the  careless  cannot  distribute  the  consequences  of  their  negligence 
among  the  prudent  and  careful.  This  idea  was  emphasized  in  the  evidence  before 
me  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  our  great  fire  loss  cannot  be  remedied  until 
the  individual  who  has  a  fire  is  considered  as  an  enemy  of  the  community,  and 
dealt  with  accordingly;  that  it  is  not  to  the  man  who  has  the  fire  that  sympathy 
is  due,  but  to  those  who  do  not  have  fires  and  who  sufEer  by  and  pay  for  the 
losses.  And  it  was  urged  that  the  most  effective  means  of  fire  prevention  was 
to  provide  that  the  individual  who  has  had  a  fire  should  be  placed  in  the  proper 
position  of  an  enemy  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  that  he  should  be  made  responsible, 
where  unable  to  prove  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  carelessness  or  neglect  that 
the  fire  happened,  both  for  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  fire  and  for  any  damages 
done  to  the  property  of  others.  In  other  words,  that  the  aim  should  be  to  change 
entirely  the  general  point  of  view  from  which  fire  losses  are  now  looked  at,  so 
that  the  one  who  has  no  fire  will  be  regarded  as  a  good  citizen  and  the  one  to 
be  protected,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  permits  his  property  to  burn  will 
be  regarded  as  stealing  from  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

existixCt  fiee  preyextiox"  methods. 

The  influences  that  are  at  present  being  brought  to  bear  upon  fire  waste 
conditions  in  Ontario,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  (a)  Educational,  (b)  Finan- 
cial, (c)  Compulsory. 

fa)  During  recent  ye^rs  the  public  press  has,  with  increasing  frequency, 
directed  attention  to  the  deplorable  fire  waste  conditions  existing  in  Canada, 
and  has  very  generally  attempted  to  arouse  public  opinion  upon  the  matter.  In 
addition,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  an  American  organization 
with  a  Canadian  Committee  and  numerous  members  throughout  Ontario,  has  very 
widely  disseminated  its  literature  dealing  with  fire  hazards  and  their  removal 
or  safeguarding.  So  far  as  the  results  of  this  educational  propaganda  are  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  discover  that  any  appreciable  improvement  has  been  brought 
about.  Moreover,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  effort  of  a  purely  educational 
nature  will  fail  in  reducing  the  fire  waste  to  any  large  extent,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  form  of  appeal  does  not  really  reach  the  root  of  the  situation.  This 
conclusion  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  many  who  have  given  the  matter 
careful  thought.  The  following  quotation  expresses  the  trend  of  mind  of  those 
best  informed,  as  to  the  results  and  possibilities  of  fire  prevention  education: — 

"  Two  score  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  modern  fire  prevention 
movement  began.  Numerous  interests  have  been  at  work  independently  and 
collectively  all  these  years,  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  annual 
ash  heap,  but  with  no  perceptible  success.  In  plainer  words,  the  ratio  of 
fire  loss  to  the  value  of  property,  is  substantially  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
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With  nioiiev,  brains  aiul  labour,  we  have  merely  offset,  by  all  these  years, 
the  hostile  forces  that  have  been  tending  to  increase  the  fire  waste.  What 
is  more,  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant  one  to  expect  startling  achieve- 
ments along  the  lines  of  conserving  human  lives  and  physical  property.  No 
concrete  gain  will  be  derived  from  fire  prevention  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
-  the  realm  of  persuasion  and  moral  education,  instead  of  being  assigned  to 
th^  realm  of  individual  duty,  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  effective 
public  opinion.  It  would  not  do  to  discourage  these  efforts,  but  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  programme  of  fire  prevention  is 
needed.  The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  deprecate  the  waste  of  time 
educating  children  and  others  against  carelessness  that  may  result  in  fire. 
What  is  needed  is  not  to  educate  the  public  at  large  in  the  idea  that  fires 
are  accidents :  but  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  fires  are  due  to  acts  or  omission 
of  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  the  costs  they  inflict  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  responsibility  should  be  brought  home  to  them  through 
the  application  of  the  law.  The  only  educational  work  of  use  in  fire  pre- 
vention is  that  of  showing  the  public  at  large  the  necessity  of  a  re-statement 
in  Statutory  form,  of  the  Common  Law  principle  of  legal  responsibility.'' 
I  agree  with  this  statement. 

(b)  A  more  tangible  influence  upon  the  conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  our  excessive  fire  loss,  is  the  financial  inducement  offered  by  Insiirance 
Companies  for  the  improvement  of  property.  Superficially  considered,  it  would 
appear  that  Insurance  Companies  are  not  vitally  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
fires,  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  loss  is  of  little  consequence  since  they  must 
perforce  collect  from  the  public  sufficient  premiums  to  pay  all  claims  and  meet 
the  expenses  of  carrv-ing  on  the  business.  Were  all  fires  prevented,  it  is  obvious 
that  insurance  would  not  be  required.  Even  with  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
fire  loss,  there  is  invariably  a  disposition  amongst  property  owners  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  insurance  they  carry,  and  this  in  turn  adversely  affects  the  turnover 
of  the  Companies.  While  these  facts  are  undeniable,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
recognized  that  the  Insurance  Companies  are  the  chief  exponents  of  systematic 
fire  protection,  and  that  their  methods  constitute  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
now  affecting  the  safeguarding  of  property  from  fire.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Companies  is  not  altogether  altruistic,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
frequency  with  which  conflagrations  in  this  country  jeopardized  their  solvency, 
and  by  their  more  recent  adoption  of  schedule  rating,  under  which  insurance 
rates  are  built  up  of  definite  charges  and  credits  for  defects  and  improvements 
in  risks.  At  the  present  time  inspection  and  rating  as  carried  on  by  the  Tariff 
Companies,  through  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and  the  very 
thorough  inspection  service  maintained  by  the  New  England  Mutuals  writing 
business  in  Ontario,  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  benefit  to  property  owners 
throughout  the  Province.  However,  notwithstanding  the  work  of  these  agencies, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  improvements  adopted  at  their  suggestion,  have  to  any 
great  extent  reduced  the  fire  loss.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  compliance 
with  underwriters'  requirements  should  accomplish  this  result,  seeing  that  tke 
Companies  themselves  are  willing  to  bargain  with  property  owners  by  offering 
reduced  premium  rates  to  secure  improvements.  This  practice  had  undoubtedly 
led  the  average  insured  to  regard  any  improvement  of 'his  property  at  the  instance 
of  the  Underwriters,  as  a  business  proposition,  in  which  rate  concessions  may  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  upon  the  expenditure  involved.      Safety  from  fire  is,  in   a 
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large  measure,  disregarded,  unless  it  is  deemed  financially  advantageous.  If  a 
property  is  of  limited  value,  or  if  its  ownership  is  of  doubtful  permanency,  heavy 
costs  are  rarely  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lower  insurance  rates,  and 
the  owner  invariably  refuses  to  comply  with  any,  save  the  simplest  requirements. 
With  these  facts  before  me  1  am  led  to  conclude  that  no  very  substantial  reduction 
of  fire  loss  in  the  Province  can  be  expected  to  result  from  the  present  financial 
inducements  offered  to  the  public  by  the  Insurance  Companies.  The  vital  weak- 
ness of  the  system  is  that  there  is  complete  freedom  of  action,  in  which  safety 
from  fire  is  made  a  subject  of  barrier  between  two  contracting  parties,  and  indem- 
nity for  loss  is  paid  to  the  full  value  of  the  policy,  without  any  consideration  as 
to  whether  the  destroyed  property  was  carefully  or  carelesssly  maintained.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  salutary  influence  of  schedule  rating  can  most  advantageously 
be  supplemented  and  reinforced  by  legislative  action  in  the  direction  of  compelling 
the  owners  of  property  to  safeguard  their  property  in  the  public  interest  quite 
apart  from  the  personal  advantage  which  they  secure. by  lowered  rates  of  insurance. 
(c)  The  conapulsory  measures  that  at  present  have  bearmg  upon  the  fire  loss 
situation  in  Ontario,  are  confined  to:  (1)  Municipal  legislation,  under  powers 
conferred  upon  local  authorities  by  "the  Ontario  Municipal  Act,  and  (2)  the 
provisions  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  Act. 

(1)  Under  the  Municipal  Act  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  pass  By-Laws 
establishing  certain  measures  of  fire  protection  and  prevention.  The  majority 
of  Cities,  and  more  important  Towns,  have  adopted  such  By-Laws,  but  in  the 
smaller  Towns  and  Villages  throughout  the  Province,  little  action  has  so  far  been 
taken.  In  the  absence  of  model  forms  or  any  advisory  authority,  local  ordinances 
lack  uniformity  in  their  provisions,  and  Municipalities  desiring  to  pass  legislation 
of  this  character  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  should  be  framed.  In 
this  particular,  the  Standard  By-Law  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation has  given  some  guidance,  and  many  of  the  existing  By-Laws  in  Ontario 
have  been  worded  according  to  this  model.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
this  Municipal  legislation,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  inadequately 
enforced.  Local  By-Laws  are  subject  to  local  influences  that  make  difficult  any 
efficient  enforcement  and  this  is  especially  true  of  building  By-Laws,  where  large 
sums  of  money  are  frequently  involved. 

(2)  The  Fire  Marshal's  Act,  1914,  as  amended  1916-1917,  mainly  provides 
for  the  collection  and  recording  of  information  concerning  fires  occurring  within 
the  Province,  and  for  the  investigation  of  their  causes,  with  a  view  to  suppressing 
those  of  incendiary  and  wilfully  careless  origin.  In  addition,  certain  limited 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  Fire  Marshal  to  examine  premises  and  to  order  the 
removal  of  combustible  material  and  other  conditions  which  may  endanger  the 
safety  of  property.  Xo  authority  is  given  the  Fire  Marshal  to  enforce  his  orders, 
but  in  case  of  non-compliance  therewith,  he  may  apply  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  order  compelling  the  owner  or  occupant  to  carry  out  his  directions. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  Department  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  establishment  of  a  statistical  system  showing  the  number, 
extent,  distribution  and  causes  of  fire  losses  within  the  Province,  and  to  the  public 
investigation  of  fires  where  such  action  has  been  requested  by  Insurance  Companies 
and  Municipal  Officials,  or  where  fires  have  originated  from  suspicious  causes. 

The  recommendations  that  I  have  to  offer  are  here  submitted  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  The  prevention  of  fires;  (2)  The  prevention  of  fire  loss; 
(3)  The  placing  of  responsibility  for  fires. 
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(1)  To  prevent  fires  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  cause  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  their  occurrence.  At  the  present  time  the  local  assistants 
of  the  Fire  Marshal  (Chief  of  Fire  Departments  and  Clerks  of  Municipalities 
where  there  are  no  established  Fire  Departments)  must  report  the  occurrence  of 
fires  to  the  Fire  Marshal  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  obligation  to  make 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  any  fire.  Persons  sustaining  losses 
by  fire  may  be  requested  by  any  assistant  of  the  Fire  Marshal  to  furnish  within 
seven  days  of  the  request  l)eing  made,  whatever  details  may  be  necessary'  to  complete 
the  return  called  for  by  the  Fire  Marshal.  Public  investigations  are  held  by  the 
Fire  Marshal,  his  deputy  or  deputies  (pro  tempore)  that  he  may  appoint,  into 
the  more  extensive  fires  and  those  arising  from  suspicious  causes,  or  when  he  is 
requested  so  to  do  by  insurance  companies  or  municipal  authorities.  If  the  full 
value  of  this  work  is  to  be  secured  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  investigation  should 
be  made  by  thei  local  assistants  of  the  Fire  Marshal  in  the  case  of  every  fire. 
(1)  This  preliminary  investigation  should  not  take  the  form  of  a  public  enquiry, 
but  the  local  Fire  Chief  or  Municipal  Clerk  should  visit  the  scene  of  every  fire 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  should  closely  question 
the  occupant  or  occupants  of  the  premises  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  fire  arose.  Such  investigation  should  be  made  within  three  days,  not 
including  Sundays,  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  (3)  In  order  that  the  local 
assistants  of  the  Fire  Marshal  may  receive  early  notice  of  fires,  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  upon  the  owner  or  occupant  of  premises  where  a  fire  occurs,  to  give 
written  notice  to  the  local  assistant  Fire  Marshal  within  twelve  hours  of  the  fire 
having  taken  place.     (3) 

References. 

(1)  In  Rngland  police  officers  make  such  an  investigation  after  every  fire  and 
report  thereon  to  their  superior  officer.  In  many  European  countries  the  police  take 
charge  of  premises  where  a  fire  has  broken  out  and  insurance  money  cannot  be  collected 
by  the  owner  or  occupant  until  the  Chief  of  Police,  after  a  searching  investigation,  gives 
his  approval. 

(2)  The  Saskatchewan  Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Suppression  of  Fire  has  the 
following  provisions:  — 

"7.  The  local  assistants  to  the  fire  commissioner  shall  investigate  or, cause  to 
be  investigated  in  a  general  way  the  cause,  origin,  and  circumstances  of  every  fire 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  by  which  property  has 
been  destroyed  or  damaged,  with  a  special  view  of  ascertaining  whether  such  fire 
was  the  result  of  negligence,  carelessness,  accident,  or  design. 

(2)  Such  investigation  shall  be  begun  within  three  days,  not  including  Sunday, 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire.  The  local  assistant  shall,  immediately  after  such 
investigation,  furnish  to  the  fire  commissioner  on  a  form  to  be  supplied  by  the 
latter,  a  written  statement  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
fire  that  can  be  ascertained,  and  such  further  information  as  may  be  called  for  by 
the  form. 

(3)  The  fire  commissioner,  his  deputy  and  local  assistants  shall  have  authority 
at  all  times,  by  day  and  night,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  Act  or  anv  resulation  thereunder,  to  enter  in  and  upon,  and  to  evamine,  any 
building  or  premises  adjoining  where  a  fire  has  occurred,  and  other  buildings  and 
premises  adjoining  or  near  the  same  deemed  necessary  in  connection  with  an 
investigation." 

(3)  In  Wisconsin,  a  small  form  is  attached  to  insurance  policies,  and  the  assured 
must,  in  case  of  loss,  give  immediate  written  notice  to  the  Fire  Marhal.  When  there  is 
a  paid  fire  department,  a  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  Fire  Chief. 
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BUlLDlNt;  SUPERVISION  AXD  PROVINCIAL  INSPECTION. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  authority  now  conferred  on  Muni- 
cipalities by  the  Municipal  Act  there  should  be  created  a  Central  Provincial 
Board,  co-operating  with  the  Fire  Marshal.  It  should  be  composed  of  practical 
experts  and  business  men,  and  should  embrace  at  least  one  architect  of  experience. 
This  Board  should  formulate  and  enforce  minimum  requirements  in  respect  to  the 
more  important  features  of  building  construction,  fire  protection  and  fire  pre- 
vention. If  authority  were  provided  by  Statute  the  regulations  recommended 
by  this  Board  could  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  and  could  be  amended  and  altered  from  time  to  time  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  exigencies  and  needs  of  different 
localities.  The  system  would  thus  be  much  more  flexible  than  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  establish  by  Statute  a  cast-iron  code.  As  an  illustration  of  the  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  such  a  provision,  I  refer  to  the  specific  and  highly 
pertinent  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lennox,  Architect,  reported  in  Volume  IV  of 
the  Evidence,  on  page  1,568.  The  regulations  so  promulgated  would  be  of  Pro- 
vincial application,  and  they  would  not  limit  or  override  the  existing  legislative 
powers  exercisable  by  local  authorities,  but  would  merely  impose  certain  simple 
and  inexpensive  requirements  which  might  be  supplemented  by  additional  pro- 
visions  as   stringent   as   appeared  to   the   Municipal   Council   to   be   desirable. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  Report  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  provisions  in  a  Building  Code,  but  I  draw  particular  atten- 
tion in  this  connection  to  the  recommendations  which  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion have  made  for  preventing  fires.  (Appendix  7.)  If  a  Board  such  as  I 
suggest  is  appointed,  these  recommendations  should  receive  its  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

ADDITIONAL  INSPECTION  OF  RISKS. 

At  various  times  and  from  various  sources  suggestions  and  recommendations 
have  been  made  during  the  Sittings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  best  means  of 
furnishing  the  Public  with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
rates  as  low  as  possible.  Such  efforts  all  look  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  risk  and  lessening  the  fire  loss. 

One  suggestion  is  that  the  Canadian  Fire  L^nderwriters'  Association  should 
maintain  a  larger  staff  of  Inspectors  to  periodically  and  continuously  inspect 
ordinary  unsprinkled  risks  and  notify ~the  owners  of  dangerous  conditions  and 
of  improvements  that  ought  to  be  made,  cancelling  risks  where  necessary  if  the 
suggestions  are  not  adopted,  and  lowering  the  rate  where  that  is  warranted  by  the 
improvement  made.  I  think  that  this  suggestion  is  Avorthy  of  consideration 
and  that  if  necessary  an  increase  in  rates  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  this 
additional  inspection  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  insuring  public. 

1  hazard  this  conjecture  in  consequence  of  the  emphasis  which,  throughout  the 
Avhole  of  the  evidence,  was  laid  by  witnesses  upon  the  great  value  of  the  inspection 
of  sprinklered  risks.  As  I  have  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  Report,  the 
principal  efforts  of  such  inspectors  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  large 
fires  in  congested  districts. 

Another  suggestion  for  accomplishing  the  same  object  is  that  a  staff  of 
Government  Inspectors  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  going  through 
the   Province   on   tours   of   inspection    and    checking   the   operations   of   the   local 
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officials  with  the  view  of  making  sure  that  the  regulations  respecting  construction 
and  maintenance  of  buildings  are  being  enforced.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
these  public  Inspectors  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  insuring  public  at  stated 
charges  when  required  to  make  inspections,  give  advice  on  rates,  construction,  etc. 

Whether  additional  inspection  is  undertaken  by  the  Insurance  Companies 
or  not.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Board  above  suggested,  or  the  Fire  Marshal 
if  there  is  no  Board,  should  be  provided  with  a  staff  of  inspectors  to  travel  over 
the  Province  and  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  Both  the  Board  itself  and 
the  inspectors  appointed  under  it  should  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  expert 
knowledge  rather  than  political  affiliations.  This  Provincial  inspection  and  en- 
forcement should  cover  the  local  Municipal  regulations  as  well  as  Provincial 
requirements, 

{2)  Dealing  next  with  the  question  of  the  Prevention  of  Fire  Loss,  1  find 
that,  speaking  broadly  and  generally,  the  equipment  of  fire-fighting  in  Ontario 
compares  favourably  with  that  in  other  places.  I  was  attended  by. a  representative 
of  the  Associated  Fire  Chiefs  of  the  Dominion,  who  submitted  important  recom- 
mendations which  appear  as  Appendix  Xo.  8  to  this  Report.  Some  of  these 
recommendation*  appear  manifestly,  on  their  face,  to  be  highly  desirable:  with 
respect  to  others  I  could  make  no  recommendation  without  the  advantage  of  a 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  by  those  who  are  interested.  I  attach  these  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  Appendix  Xo.  8  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
available  for  consideration  if  it  is  determined  to  appoint  an  expert  Committee 
such  as  I  have  suggested. 

(3)  Placing  on  Individual  Besponsihiliiy  for  Fires.  Having  regard  to  the 
facts  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Report,  viz.,  that  fire  loss 
in  Canada  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  loss  in  Ontario 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  Province  of  Canada,  and  that,  notwithstandingr 
past  efforts  towards  fire  prevention  the  loss  continues  to  increase,  strong  measures 
are  demanded  if  this  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Province  is  to  be  lessened. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  by  law  each  individual  in  the  community  can 
be  effectively  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  will  be  held  personally  liable  for 
loss  resulting  from  his  own  carelessness,  and  that  he  is  personally  incurring  grave 
financial  risk  when  careless  about  fire,  it  would  have  considerable  effect  in  correct- 
ing carelessness  and  in  reducing  the  fire  loss.  Acting  on  this  view,  the  Xational 
Fire  Protection  Association,  an  American  organization  with  an  extensive  Canadian 
branch,  in  1915  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  tlie  American  States 
a   Draft  Act  as  follows: — 

'■  Sectiox  1.  Any  person,  persons  or  corporation  for  any  fire  caused  by. 
resulting  from,  or  spreading  by  reason  of  (the  negligence  of  such  person,  persons 
or  corporation  or)  the  non-compliance  with  any  law  or  ordinance  or  lawful  regula- 
tion or  requirement  of  or  by  any  state  or  municipal  authority,  shall  be  liable : 
(1)  for  all  loss,  expense  or  damage  caused  by  or  resulting  from  such  (negligence 
or)  non-compliance:  and  (2)  for  any  expense  incurred  by  any  municipal  or 
other  governmental  agency  in  extinguishing  or  attempting  to  extinguish  any  fire 
so  caused,  resulting  or  spreading. 

''  Section"  2.  In  all  actions  against  such  person,  company  or  corporation  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  on  account  of  any  loss  or  injury  to  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  occasioned  by  fire  communicated  from  property  owned  by  one  party 
to  property  owned  by  another  party,  the  fact  that  such  fire  was  so  communicated 
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shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to  charge  the  occupant  of  the  property  in  which  the 
fire  originated^  with  negligence,  and  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him. 

"  Section  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect     .     .     .     /' 

Broad  questions  of  public  policy  arise  in  regard  to  the  passing  of  such  an 
Act,  and  it  would  widely  affect  the  community.  1  do  nut  undertake  to  go  further 
in  this  report  than  to  recommend  its  careful  consideration  by  the  Legislature. 
I  therefore  submit  it  with  the  following  comments  and  statements  in  regard  to  its 
interpretation   and  to   the  present  state   of  the   law. 

yiote  1.  The  History  of  the  Law  of  Negligence  in  regard  to  fire  is  admirably  detailed 
in  Beven  on  Negligence,  3rd  Ed.  at  p.  486,  et  seq. 

The  law  as  at  present  applicable  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  considered  and  stated 
at  length  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Furlong  v.  Carrol,  7  A.R.  at  145,  and  in 
Canada  Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Phelps,  14  S.C.R.  at  142. 

yote  2.  At  present  a  defendant  is  liable  to  his  neighbour  if  the  neighbour  can  prove 
that  the  fire  which  burnt  his  premises  originated  on  the  premises  of  the  defendant 
through  his  neQlirience  or  that  of  his  seri'ahts. 

It  is  usually  impractical  for  the  plaintiff  to  secure  evidence  of  such  negligence  and 
consequently  successful  actions  of  this  character  are  very  rare. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  Act  would  be  to  shift  the  onus  of  proof  and  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  recover  on  proving  that  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  premises  originated  on 
the  premises  of  the  defendant,  proof  of  actual  negligence  being  thus  eliminated  as  part 
of  the  plaintiff's  case.  The  neighbouring  occupant  (defendant)  would  then,  in  order  to 
establish  a  defence,  be  compelled  to  prove  affirmatively  that  this  fire  arose  or  spread 
through  accident  and  without  negligence  on  his  part. 

Xotc  3.  Observe  specially  that  the  Draft  Act  deals  only  with  liability  of  the  occupant 
of  the  premises  on  which  the  fire  originated  and  does  not  purport  to  affect  owners  who 
are  not  in  possession.  The  legal  position  of  the  owner  )iot  in  possession,  whose  premises 
are  rented  or  are  vacant,  remains  exactly  as  it  is  at  present,  unaffected  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Xote  4.  I  cannot  find  that  the  proposed  Statute  has  commended  itself  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  any  of  the  American  Stales  to  which  it  was  submitted,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  effective  in  law.  That  portion  of  it,  however,  which  renders  a  householder  liable 
for  the  expense  incurred  by  the  City  Fire  Department  in  extinguishing  a  fire  has  been 
passed  as  a  local  law  in  several  places. 

Exhibit  15  contains  a  draft  of  the  Act.  a  reference  to  the  law  in  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  as  puiblished  in  1915,  and  a  subse- 
quent pamphlet  published  by  The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  1917,  also  part 
of  Exhibit  15,  gives  further  details  of  recent  enactments. 

Miscellaneous  Points. 

The  foregoing  portion  of  this  report  covers  the  subject  of  Eates  and  Eate- 
making,  considered  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  reduction  of  premiums. 

In  addition  to  the  main  question,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  questions  were 
presented  to  the  Commission  for  consideration  and  report,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  these. 

UNLICENSED  INSURANCE. 

A  phase  of  the  inquiry  to  which  a  very  considerable  amount  of  attention  was 
directed,  related  to  the  suggestion  made  by  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
panies, that  all  premiums  paid  to  Unlicensed  Companies,  such  as  the  New  England 
Mutuals  and  the  American  Reciprocals,  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  premium  paid,  because  the  Companies  who  take  out  an 
Ontario  license  are  subject  to  Provincial  and  Dominion  taxation,  and  because 
all  writers  of  insurance  within  the  Province  of  Ontario  ought  to  be  placed  on 
an  even  footing,  which  is  not  the  case  as  long  as  insurance  placed  with  foreign 
imlicensed  companies  pays  no  Ontario  taxation.     It  is  impracticable  to  tax  these 
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Companies  directly;  they  are  not  resident  in  Ontario,  have  no  assets  here,  and 
the  placing  of  insurance  with  them  is  supposed  to  be  done  either  by  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  going  to  New  York  or  Boston  himself,  or  by  his  employing  a  broker 
in  one  of  these  cities,  who  there  procures  the  insurance  to  be  placed.  A  tax,  if 
imposed,  would  necessarily  be  levied  upon  the  Ontario  citizen  who  places  his 
insurance  with  these  Unlicensed  Companies. 

A  very  great  volume  of  evidence  was  adduc-ed  before  me  on  this  point,  much  of 
it  looking  merely  in  the  direction  of  showing  how  beneficial  this  competition  has 
been,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  it  has  reduced  insurance  rates  in  Ontario, 
particularly  in  that  branch  known  as  Sprinklered  Insurance;  also  how  detrimental 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  this  class  of  insurers  if  a  tax  were  imposed  which 
interfered  with  the  competition  of  these  Companies.  That  their  competition  has 
reduced  rates,  and  has  introduced  a  superior  method  of  conducting  this  class  of 
insurance,  by  frequent  and  continuous  inspection,  and  has  resulted  in  lessening 
the  fire  risk,  is  admitted. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  view  that  competition  is  desirable,  and  that  no 
obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  furthering  competition.  As  to  whether 
a  moderate  tax  levied  upon  Ontario  citizens  who  insure  abroad,  based  upon  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  paid  to  Unlicensed  Companies,  would  have  any  sub- 
stantially deterrent  effect,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful.  I  transcribe  the 
evidence  of  a  concrete  case  as  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 

"Q. — Mr.  Kirby.  what  does  your  actual  annual  payment  amount  to,  per 
annum?     A.  $387.50. 

Q. — I  was  trying  to  work  out  the  tax.  $387.50.  "Under  present  condi- 
tions five  per  cent,  on  that  would  be  $19.37.  Well,  Mr.  Kirby,  the  payment 
of  a  tax  of  $19.37,  supposing  that  you  had  to  pay  it  directly,  would  not 
interfere  with  your  placing  your  insurance  with  the  New  England  Mutuals, 
would  it?  A. — Not  at  all,  sir;  we  are  not  averse  to  paying  taxes." 
Prima  Facie,  on  its  face,  the  suggestion  as  presented  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
panies has  appeared  to  me  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

Certain  considerations  which  look  against  the  imposition  of  any  such  tax, 
readily  present  themselves.  The  amount  derivable  from  it  might  be  so  small 
as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  it.  So  far  as  it  has  any 
effect  upon  the  insurance  business  in  Ontario,  it  would  tend  to  lessen  competition. 
The  fear  was  expressed  by  certain  witnesses  that  unless  very  specially  guarded, 
it  might  have  the  indirect  effect  of  sanctioning  and  legalizing  the  writing  of 
Unlicensed  Insurance  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  practised,  and  the  writing 
of  Unlicensed  Insurance  of  an  entirely  different  character  than  that  to  which  I 
have  just  been  adverting.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  fear  is  groundless. 

It  also  appeared  before  me  in  evidence  that  a  short  time  ago  the  Tariff 
Companies,  under  the  name  of  The  All  Canada  Insurance  Federation,  approached 
the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  to  request  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  impose  a  tax  on  Unlicensed  Insurance.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  was  that 
the  question  had  been  very  fully  and  carefully  considered  in  1909,  when  the 
opinions  of  all  the  interested  parties  were  received  by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  evidence  against  the  desirability  of  such  a  tax  had  been  so  decisive 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  re-open  the  discussion.  I  add  for  your  information, 
certain  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  summarize?  the 
arguments  against  the   imposition  of  the   suggested  tax. 
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'*  The  principal  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  was  doubtless  tlie  reduction  of  expense  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  adhering  Companies,  and  to  that  extent  fire  insurance  rates  in 
general  must  benefit.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Association  and  its  mem- 
bers has,  however,  assumed  such  proportions  that,  but  for  the  very  limited  com- 
petition which  now  exists,  the  general  public  would  have  no  protection  against 
what  would  be  an  absolute  monoply.  The  volume  of  competition  existing  to- 
day, licensed  and  unlicensed,  is  a  useful  check  on  unduly  high  rates,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  adequate  except  in  the  case  of  first  class  sprinklered  risks.  There 
are  many  risks  in  Ontario,  the  value  of  which  is  so  great,  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  insurance  can  be  placed  in  non-tariff 
companies,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  and  the  effect  of  such  conditions  is  usually 
reflected  in  the  rate.  On  unsprinklered  business,  the  volume  of  insurance 
which  can  be  written  in  licensed  non-tariff  companies  is  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  negligible  as  a  competitive  restraint  on  rates. 

"  Sufficient  evidence  has  already  been  given  to  show  the  importance  of 
unlicensed  competition  and  its  effect  on  tariff  rates,  and  the  Commissioner 
has  intimated  that  he  realizes  the  undesirability  of  restricting  or  discouraging 
it.  Indeed,  conditions  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendent competition  were  doubled  instead  of  reduced.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  any  tax  whatever  on  premiums  paid  to  unlicensed  companies  would 
exercise  on  such  competition  a  discouraging  effect  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  tax.  I  estimate  that  the  average  reduction  from  tariff 
rates  on  insurance  placed  abroad  is  about  fifteen  per  cent.  In  some  cases 
it  is  higher  and  in  some  cases  lower,  but  for  every  risk  placed  at  20  per  cent, 
reduction,  there  is  probably  one  placed  at  10  per  cent,  reduction,  and  for 
every  risk  placed  at  30  per  cent,  reduction,  there  is  probably  more  than  one 
placed  at  actual  tariff  rates.  The  average  reduction  being  15  per  cent., 
therefore,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  premiums  would  reduce  the  efficacy  of 
unlicensed  competition  by  exactly  one-third.  There  is  an  Ontario  firm  which 
induced  the  C.F.U.A.  to  moderate  their  demands  by  placing  practically 
all  their  insurance  abroad  at  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  off  the  tariff  rates. 
A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  unlicensed  premiums  would  have  reduced  the 
value  of  that  competition  by  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  would  probably 
have  deterred  the  assured  from  taking  advantage  of  the  competition  at  all. 

'•'■'  In  speaking  of  the  discouraging  effect  which  a  tax  would  exercise  on 
unlicensed  competition,  I  have  in  mind  mainly  unsprinklered  risks  which  are, 
after  all,  in  the  majority.  A  firm  which  erects  a  plant  of  first  class  construc- 
tion and  equips  it  with  automatic  sprinklers,  can  take  advantage  of  unlicensed 
mutuals  or  Reciprocals  by  which  its  net  rates  are,  through  careful  selection, 
reduced  to  so  low  a  level  that  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  net  premium 
would  not  perhaps  act  as  a  deterrent,  particularly  since  the  inspection  service 
of  the  New  England  Mutuals  appears  to  be  considered  as  being  worth  more 
than  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  insurance  placed  with  unlicensed  stock  com- 
panies and  Lloyds,  however,  that  is,  mainly  insurance  on  unsprinklered  pro- 
perty, the  total  amount  of  annual  tax  on  the  average  individual  risk,  would 
be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  great  check  on  the  value  of  the  competition,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  class  of  unlicensed  insurance  could  be  taxed 
and  not  another. 
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"  The  competition  of  unlicensed  companies  is  necessary  not  only  as  a 
check  on  high  rates,  but  as  a  means  by  which  property  owners  may  obtain 
forms  of  contract  which  the  C.F.U.A.  refuse  to  permit  their  members  to 
write.  Circumstances  often  arise  Avhicli  render  it  most  desirable  for  an 
assured  to  obtain  a  special  form  of  policy.  Individual  Companies  may  be  and 
frequently  are  perfectly  willing  to  grant  such  a  policy,  but  if  it  is  not  just  in 
accordance  with  C.F.U.A.  rules,  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  assured, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  special  form  of  policy  is  driven  to  place  this 
insurance  abroad.  The  Underwriters  are  therefore  in  the  position  of 
declining  to  supply  something  that  can  be  obtained  abroad  but  at 
the  same  time  seeking  by  taxation  to  hinder  the  insurance  buyer  from 
going  abroad  to  fill  his  requirements.  In  asking  for  a  tax  on  Unlicensed 
insurance,  the  C.F.U.A.  complain  that  they  are  faced  by  serious  competition, 
and  they  intimate,  if  they  do  not  actually  state,  that,  since  licensed  companies 
are  taxed  by  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments,  and  unlicensed 
companies  are  not,  the  latter  can  operate  under  a  lower  expense  ratio  and 
are  thus  virtually  protected  against  the  licensed  companies.  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  do  British  and  American  companies  take  out  licenses  in  Canada? 
The  reason  is  that  a  company  not  licensed  here  is  under  very  heavy  dis- 
advantages which  much  more  than  offset  the  taxes  payable  in  this  country. 
Among  these  disadvantages  are  the  facts  that,  being  unlicensed,  they  are  not 
regarded  so  favourably  by  Canadian  premium  payers;  that  they  cannot 
maintain  offices  here,  and  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  solicit  business  on 
their  behalf.  AVithout  active  solicitation,  no  company  can  obtain  a  large 
volume  of  premiums,  either  in  Canada  or  elsewhere." 

On  this  phase  of  the  inquiry  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendation, 
hut  submit  the  facts  as  stated  above  for  your  information  and  consideration. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1918,  a  further  suggestion  was  presented  to  me  through 
the  medium  of  the  Insurance  editor  of  Saturday  Night,  urging  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  legislation  and  system  of  granting  permission  to  write  unlicensed 
insurance.  The  particular  Section  to  which  the  criticism  refers  is  Section  100  of 
the  Ontario  Insurance  Act,  which  provides  as  follows: — 

"  Where  the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  insurance  or  sufficient  insurance 
of  property  cannot  be  obtained  with  registered  insurers  at  ordinary  or  reason- 
able rates  of  premium  he  may  from  time  to  time,  by  license  made  for  a  term 
not  in  any  case  extending  beyond  the  next  ensuing  30th  day  of  June,  authorize 
an  insurance  broker  named  in  such  license,  hereinafter  in  this  Section  called 
the  licensee,  to  effect  such  insurance  with  insurers  approved  by  the  Minister 
not  registered  under  this  Act,  and  not  transacting  business  in  Ontario  other 
than  such  as  is  transacted  under  the  authority  of  a  license  issued  under 
this   Section." 

The  complaint  is,  that  the  law  as  above  stated  and  as  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Insurance,  fails  to  protect  the  licensed  companies  by  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  the  rates  obtainable  in  licensed  companies  are  reasonable  or 
not,  and  fails  to  protect  the  public  owing  to  insufficient  scrutiny  of  the  standing 
of  the  foreign  unlicensed  companies,  with  the  result  that  any  broker  can  place  as 
much  insurance  as  he  wishes  with  any  unlicensed  company,  the  only  restriction 
being  that  he  shall  pay  the  tax,  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  premium. 
The  present  law  apparently  looks  toward  the  granting  of  some  general  authority 
to  a  broker  to  place  unlicensed  insurance.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  should 
3  I.e. 
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he  a  specific  application  in  every  case,  made  to  tlie  Department,  and  passed  upon 
it,  and  that  the  application  should  be  refused  unless  the  broker  who  is  applyinjr 
satisfies  the  Department,  first,  that  the  insurance  required  cannot  be  obtained 
with  registered  companies  at  ordinary  or  reasonable  rates,  and  second,  that  the 
company  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  insurance,  is  solvent. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  unlicensed  company  desiring  to  be  on  the  list  as 
(jjigible  for  writing  this  surplus  insurance,  should  make  application  and  furnish 
the  requisite  information  beforehand,  so  that  the  Department  may  know,  without 
further  investigation,  that  it  is  a  fit  company  in  which  to  permit  unlicensed 
insurance  to  be  written.  This  probably  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  but  it  come^ 
within  the  scope  of  Departmental  regulation  rather  than  Statutory  provision. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  any  policy  issued  by  an  unlicensed  company, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  100,  should  be  deemed  by  Statute  to  incorporate 
the  following  clause : — 

"  That  this  policy  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Ontario  contract  cognizable 
in  the  Courts  of  Ontario,  and  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of 
Ontario,  and  that  notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained,  this  policy 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  Sections  193  to  201  of  the  Ontario 
Insurance  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  conditions  therein  contained 
were  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Policy. 

These  suggestions  appear  to  be  on  their  face,  desirable,  but  not  having  been 
debated  before  me  by  opposing  interests,  I  merely  recommend  them  for  careful 
consideration. 

RECIPROCAL  OR  IXTER-IXSUEAXCE. 

I  was  attended  by  certain  insurers  in  this  Province  who  have  in  the  past 
been  accustomed  to  insure  outside  the  Province  in  a  form  of  insurance  known  as 
Reciprocal,  or  Inter-Insurance.  Many  features  of  this  class  of  insurance  are 
similar  to  that  practised  by  the  Xew  England  Mutuals,  the  principal  difference 
being  that  in  the  case  of  the  Xew  England  Mutuals  the  insurance  is  effected 
by  an  Incorporated  Mutual  Company,  and  the  claim  of  the  insured  in  case  of  a 
loss  is  met  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  Reciprocals,  there  is  no 
Company;  the  whole  liability  rests  on  contract.  Each  of  the  Reciprocal  insurers 
covenants  and  agrees  with  every  other,  to  become  liable  in  the  event  of  loss,  for 
a  certain  sum,  and  the  remedy  in  case  of  such  loss  is  against  each  of  these  co- 
insurers,  under  the  terms  of  the  written  contract  which  he  has  signed. 

The  principal  insurers  in  Ontario  who  have  adopted  this  method  of  doing 
business,  are  lumbermen  and  certain  large  mercantile  firms,  and  the  evidence 
before  me  strongly  indicated  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  insurers  should 
l)e  able  to  protect  themselves  in  this  manner.  The  view  which  I  have  already 
expressed  in  respect  to  Unlicensed  Insurance,  applies  to  this,  viz.,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  which  would  preclude  competition  by  these  organizations. 

In  addition,  a  draft  Bill  was  presented  to  me  which  was  said  to  have  been 
passed  and  to  be  in  force  in  twenty-eight  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  and 
[  have  been  asked  to  express  my  approval  of  that  Bill. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  Reciprocal  or  Inter-Insurance,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  something  which  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  rather  than  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion,  as 
being  a  matter  of  property  and  civil  rights  within  the  Province.     Owing  to  the 
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fact  that  there  is  no  Insuring  Company,  and  to  other  considerations  which  readily 
appear  from  the  nature  of  the  business  itself,  it  is  not  readily  possible — in  fact, 
it  is  claimed  to  be  impossible — for  these  organizations  to  make  such  a  deposit 
with  the  Insurance  Department  as  is  called  for  by  The  Insurance  Act.  The 
necessity  for  a  deposit  being  made  with  the  Insurance  Department  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  making  certain  that  insurers  shall  receive  the  amount  of  their  loss 
in  case  of  fire,  and  that  there  be  a  fund  available  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
for  this  purpose  in  case  they  fail  to  do  so. 

Having  regard  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  class  of  insurers  who  make 
use  of  this  Reciprocal  or  Inter-Insurance,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  possible, 
after  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Superintendent,  to  relieve  them  on  proper  terms 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  deposit  called  for  by  The  Insurance  Act,  and 
that  the  legislation  which  they  seek  to  have  enacted  is  worthy  of  sympathetic  and 
thorough  consideration.  I  have  perused  the  Bill  submitted  and  no  criticisms  have 
presented  themselves  to  me,  but  the  matter  has  not  been  debated  before  me  in 
sucli  a  way  that  I  can  say  anything  further  regarding  it.  I  return  among  the 
J*]xhibits  connected  with  the  evidence  taken,  the  Model  which  is  said  to  be  in 
force  in  twenty-eight  American  States,  and  also  the  Draft  Bill  which  was  lately 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

Automobile  Insurance. 

During  the  course  of  the  Sittings  there  appeared  before  me  representatives 
of  the  Ontario  Motor  League,  who  presented  various  difficulties  and  questions 
which  they  had  encountered,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
Policy  fo  be  adopted.  I  was  also  attended  by  the  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Automobile  Underwriters.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  what 
the  Companies  at  present  write,  and  what  the  public  are  really  asking  for,  is  a 
Marine  Policy,  which  is  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry.  Evidence 
was  given  before  me  dealing  with  the  various  kinds  of  Policies  which  are  at 
present  issued,  namely,  fire,  theft  and  a  transportation  policy. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Motor  League  was  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  because  some  of  the  Companies 
are  unable  to  include  in  their  Policy  the  somewhat  numerous  classes  or  kinds 
of  insurance  which  the  situation  calls  for.  with  the  result  that  several  policies 
have  to  be  issued  and  the  combined  premium  is  very  large,  also  the  adjustment 
of  the  loss  may  become  somewhat  complex  and  confused.  With  respect  to  this 
question,  it  seems  to  jne  that  the  matter  has  been  well  dealt  with  in  the  Dominion 
Insurance  Act.     In  that  Act,  Automobile  Insurance  is  defined  as  follows: — 

" '  Automobile  Insurance '  means  insurance  against  accidental  bodily 
injury  or  death  to  its  driver  including  insurance  against  loss  or  damage 
from  accident  to  or  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  or  other  person  caused 
by  an  automobile  for  which  the  owner  is  liable ;  and  insurance  against  loss 
or  damage  to  property  from  an  accident  caused  by  an  automobile,  except 
by  fire;  and  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  an  automobile  by  accident, 
burglary  or  theft." 

And  at  Section  8,  Sub-sections  2  and  3,  as  follows: — 

(2)  "A  license  may  be  granted  to  a  Company  to  carry  on  any  one  or 
more  but  not  exceeding  six  of  the  following  classes  of  insurance,  that  is  to 
say,  fire  insurance,  accident  insurance,  automobile  insurance,  bond  insurance, 
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guarantee  insurance,  hail  insurance,  inland  transportation  insurance,  plate 
glass  insurance,  sickness  insurance,  sprinkler  leakage  insurance,  steam  boiler 
insurance,  tornado  insurance  and  weather  insurance." 

(3)  "A  license  may  on  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent approved  by  the  Treasury  Board,  be  granted  to  a  company  to  carry 
on  one  or  more  classes  of  insurance  excluding  life  insurance,  whether  men- 
tioned in  this  Section  or  not,  in  addition  to  the  classes  for  which  a  license 
may  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  sub-section  two  of  this  Section,  but 
the  total  number  of  classes  for  which  a  license  may  be  granted  shall  not 
exceed  ten." 

I  would  recommend  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  enactment  of  similar  provision.s 
111  The  Ontario  Insurance  Act. 

The  other  question  which  was  debated  before  me  was  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  Policy,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  which  it  should  contain.  This 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
is  still  in  debate.  Motor  Insurance  being  a  somewhat  new  form  of  activity,  the 
terms  of  the  Policy  have  not  yet  reached  a  settled  or  customary  form,  and  in 
the  result  I  find  myself  unable  to  recommend  any  particular  form  of  Policy,  and 
think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Statutory  Conditions  can,  with 
advantage,  be  settled  for  such  a  Policy.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  desirable  to 
wait  until  the  parties  interested,  that  is,  the  Insurance  Companies  and  the 
owners,  have  more  fully  developed  a  form  of  contract  fair  to  both,  and  then  it  will 
be  in  order  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  such  Statutory  Conditions  as  ought  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Policy,  subject  to  variations,  if  the  Court  deems  such 
variations  reasonable. 

CASUALTY  IXSURAXCE. 

The  same  remarks  that  I  have  made  with  respect  to  Automobile  Insurance 
apply  to  Casualty  Insurance.  I  am  informed  that  a  satisfactory  form  of  Policy 
for  Casualty  Insurance  has  been  drafted,  and  is  likely  to  be  accepted  and  adopted 
at  a  meeting  soon  to  be  held,  and  when  that  has  been  done,  the  subject  would 
then  appear  to  be  ripe  for  consideration  by  the  Legislature  with  this  form  before 
it  as  a  basis  for  action,  but  so  far  as  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with  before  me,  I 
am  unable  to  make  any  more  specific  or  definite  recommendation. 

BOILER  INSURANCE. 

With  respect  to  Boiler  Insura'nce  the  position  is  similar;  no  difficulties  appear 
to  have  arisen,  and  no  complaints  were  made  before  me  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  policy.  Until  difficulties  appear,  I  would  recommend  that  no  legislation 
interfering  with  the  form  of  the  Policy  be  enacted.  I  should  note,  in  connection 
with  Boiler  Explosion  Companies,  that  they  afford  an  example  somewhat  similar 
to  that  afforded  by  Sprinkler  Insurance,  of  the  great  benefits  of  continuous 
inspection  of  a  risk,  and  advice  to  the  owner  with  respect  to  the  best  method 
of  avoiding  loss.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony  given  before  me  that  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  collected  by  Boiler  Insurance  Companies  is 
expended  in  Inspection  and  Engineering  charges,  and  that  the  actual  loss  ratio 
of  all  these  Companies  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of 
the  premium. 
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These  examples  indicate  to  my  mind  that  efforts  toward  fire  prevention  can 
most  effectively  he  made  in  this  direction,  viz.,  by  periodical  inspection  of  risks 
by  independent  and  competent  inspectors.  If  the  dangerous  condition  were 
re<rularly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  by  competent  inspectors,  the 
natural  instinct  of  self  preservation  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  would  lead  to 
greater  care,  and  to  the  elimination  of  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  present  fire 
waste.  Just  how  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  present  moment  does  not 
clearly  appear,  but  I  note  it  at  this  juncture  because  it  is  admirably  exemplified 
by   the  experience  of   the   Boiler   Insurance   Companies. 

RATES  AND  RATE-MAKING. 

With  respect  to  Automobile  Insiirance,  Casualty  Insurance  and  Boiler  Ex- 
plosion Insurance,  I  find  that  in  all  these  branches  of  Insurance,  there  exist 
Associations  similar  in  their  character  to  the  Association  known  as  "  The  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association,"  the  object  being  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  Companies,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  rates;  that  they  are  admittedly 
comljines,  in  the  same  way  as  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  is  a 
combine.  The  suggestions  hereinbefore  made  in  regard  to  State  supervision  and 
control  of  fire  rates,  applies  equally  to  these  Companies,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Statutory  Provisions  to  be  drawn  in  this  regard  should  be  of  a  general 
character,  applicable  to  all  insurance  of  property;  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent,  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  control,  should  be  the  same  in 
respect  of  these  three  classes  of  insurance  as  with  respect  to  Fire  Insurance. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  INSURANCE  LAWS. 

A  representative  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  appeared  before  me,  and 
presented  for  consideration  a  form  of  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  and  recommended  by  that  body  for  adoption  by  all 
the  Provinces  as  a  first  step  towards  introducing  uniformity  in  the  insurance 
laws  pf  the  Provinces.  In  view  of  the  national  character  of  the  insurance  business 
and  of  the  recent  decision  by  the  Privy  Council,  such  uniformity  is  highly  desirable, 
and  any  recommendation  from  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association  is  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration. 

I  regret  however  to  report  that  I  am  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  suggestion.  The  form  of  the  Statutory  conditions  now  in  use  in  Ontario 
is  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  established 
by  the  Courts.  They  recently  received  most  careful  revision  and  as  revised  have 
been  substantially  adopted  in  ^Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  These  con- 
ditions are  less  onerous  on  the  insured  than  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  uniform 
policy.  Most  important  of  all,  the  present  form  of  policy  appears  to  be  giving 
general  satisfaction  both  to  Companies  and  to  the  public.  Under  these  circum- 
stances changes  in  form  are  not  desirable  even  with  the  object  of  achieving  the 
ideal  of  uniformity. 

I  am  however  of  opinion  that  our  Insurance  Act  ought  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient opportunity  to  receive  a  general  and  thorough  revision,  and  as  I  have 
already  indicated  in  different  parts  of  this  Report,  I  think  that  unless  there  is 
some  very  substantial  contravening  reason  it  should  be  a  re-enactment  in  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  Dominion  Act  where  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  same.     For 
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example,  with  respect  to  the  Statutory  provisions  governing  the  incorporation 
by  Ontario  Authority  of  Joint  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  and  other  com- 
panies insuring  property,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  adopted  under  the  Dominion 
Insurance  Act  is  desirable,  namely,  that  such  companies  ought  not  to  be  incor- 
porated except  under  a  Special  Act  granted  by  the  Legislature  after  consideration 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  that  such  Act  as  in  the  case  of  Banks,  should  take 
a  simple  and  definite  form  prescribed  by  the  Statute,  leaving  the  Company  to 
be  governed  by  a  uniform  Code  contained  in  the  Insurance  Act.  In  this 
connection  I  refer  as  an  illustration  to  Sections  136  to  180  of  the  Dominion 
Insurance  Act  and  to  the  model  Bill  form  (F.)  scheduled  to  that  Act. 

ACTIONS  TO  RECOVER  CLAIMS  AGAINST  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Among  other  amendments  to  the  Insurance  Act,  I  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted  that,  where  any  property  is  destroyed  by  fire,  all  Insurance  Companies 
against  whom  a  right  of  action  is  alleged  to  exist,  must  be  joined  as  defendants 
in  any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  loss,  so  that  all 
questions  connected  with  the  loss  may  be  settled  in  one  action,  and  unnecessary 
cost  avoided. 

I  further  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  every  insurance  of  a  factory  or 
mercantile  risk,  where  the  value  of  the  property  insured  exceeds  five  thousand 
dollars,  (or  such  other  sum  as  may  by  the  Legislature  be  deemed  proper)  it 
shall  be  obligatory'  upon  the  person  insured  to  annually  take  stock,  and  a  duplicate 
original  of  the  stock  sheets  so  taken  shall  be  delivered  to  the  bank  with  whom 
the  insured  carries  on  his  banking  business,  and  shall,  free  of  charge,  be  preserved 
by  the  said  bank  until  the  next  succeeding  annual  stocktaking  takes  place,  and 
the  stock  sheets  thereof  delivered  to  the  bank,  whereupon  the  old  stock  lists  may 
be  returned  to  the  insured.  In  case  this  provision  is  not  complied  with  every 
presumption  shall  be  against  the  insured  in  proving  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  course  of  the  sittings  certain  points  were  presented  and  certain  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  Mutual  Fire  Underwriters'  Association.  The 
various  questions  raised  by  this  body  have  all  been  considered,  and  out  of  them 
I  recommend  the  following: — 

1.  That  no  policy  be  hereafter  written  by  any  Mutual  Company  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  (Z)  years,  and  that  Section  192,  Sub-Sec.  1  be 
amended  accordingly. 

2.  That  all  Mutual  Companies  be  required  to  exact  a.  cash  payment  at 
the  time  the  policy  is  written,  and  that  Sub-Sec.  5,  Section  141,  of  the  Act 
be  amended  accordingly. 

3.  That  Section  135  should  be  amended  so  as  to  preclude  a  director 
of  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company  from  acting  as  an  agent,  or  as  an  adjuster 
for  his  Company.     In  my  opinion  he  should  act  solely  as  a  director. 

4.  I  would  recommend  that  Section  128  of  the  Insurance  Act  be  amended 
by  adding  as  Sub-Sec.  3  the  provision  that  where  property  is  insured  by 
a  trustee  board,  any  person  duly  appointed  in  writing  pursuant  to  resolution 
of  the  Board,  may  vote  on  its  behalf. 
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5.  With  respect  to  tlie  request  made  by  this  body  that  there  should  be 
Statutory  Conditions  ilealing  with  the  installation  antl  insuring  of  gasoline 
engines,  and  the  storing  of  automobiles,  and  that  Mutual  Companies  be 
allowed  to  insure  motors,  gas  engines  and  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
stored,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  recommendation  either  for  or  against, 
as  only  one  side  of  the  question  was  presented  to  me,  and  I  recognise  that 
the  question  is  a  very  broad  one.  requiring  full  and  ample  consideration 
and  the  presentation  of  all  sides. 
T  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  other  rc-onimendations  of  this  body. 

WEATHER  INSURANCE. 

Certain  representations  were  made  to  me  by  representatives  of  the  Weather 
Insurance  Companies  doing  business  in  Ontario.  These  representations  appear 
at  pages  887  to  907  of  the  evidence,  but  subsequently  the  specific  relief  which 
they  sought  was  brought  up  for  consideration  in  the  legislature  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  matter  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Statutes  of  1018,  Section  34 
of  the  "  Statute  Law  Amendment  Act,*'  so  that  I  make  no  further  reference  or 
recommendation  in  that  regard. 

PORT  ARTHUR  AND  FORT  WILLIAM  AGENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

GRIEVANCE. 

On  the  6th  day  of  November,  11)16,  1  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents  of  Port  ArtlHir  and  Fort  William,  who  presented 
a  claim  or  request  that  the  Ontario  Insurance  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
prevent  insurance  being  written  on  any  property  in  Ontario  unless  the  application 
for  such  insurance  was  made  through  an  agent  resident  in  Ontario. 

The  grievance  which  these  gentlemen  sought  to  remedy,  as  explained  by 
them,  is  that  the  insurance  on  large  quantities  of  wheat  which  are,  from  time 
to  time,  stored  in  the  elevators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  is  placed  through 
the  medium  of  insurance  agents  resident  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  agents  is  that  they  ought  to  be  afforded  protection 
as  against  this  outside  invasion  of  their  privileges. 

The  Act  which  they  propose  is  returned  along  with  the  other  Exhibits 
mentioned  in  the  evidence,  and  the  basis  put  forward  by  these  gentlemen  is 
set  forth  on  pages  232-2-10  of  the  evidence.  Upon  the  best  consideration  that 
T  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  insurers 
of  the  Province  or  the  Insurance  Companies  ought  to  be  hampered  in  the  manner 
proposed.  If  insurers  find  that  they  can  do  their  business  more  satisfactorily 
and  with  greater  effect  by  employing  agents  resident  in  Winnipeg  to  insure  their 
Vheat  while  it  is  in  transit,  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  so 
doing:  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  Insurance  C"ompany.  with  head  office  in  Montreal, 
but  with  a  license  to  do  business  in  Ontario,  is  asked  to  insure  wlieat  at  Port 
Arthur  or  Fort  William,  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  doing  so,  because 
the  agent  through  whom  the  application  happens  to  go  is  not  living  beside  the 
wheat.  My  best  opinion  is  that  if  the  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  as:ent^ 
find  that  they  cannot  successfully  do  business  in  those  towns,  they  had  better 
move  to  Winnipeg,  but  that  the  example  set  by  the  Legislatures  of  Saskatchewan 
and  ^fanitoha,  in  interferincr  with  the  freedom  in  the  transaction  of  business 
ought  not  to  be  emulated  or  followed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
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EECAPITULATIOX. 

]\Iy  suggestions  and  recommendations,  as  embodied  in  this  Eeport,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  Supervision  and  control  by  the  Province,  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  extent  set  forth  on  pages  22  and 
23  of  this  Eeport. 

2.  Similar  supervision  and  control  of  all  other  rate-making  organizations 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  including  Associations  of  insurers  writing  Automobile, 
Casualty,  and  Boiler  insurance. 

3.  Prohibition  of  any  rate  which  discriminates  unfairly  between  risks  of 
essentially  the  same  hazard,  with  power  to  the  Superintendent  to  cancel  a  dis- 
criminatory rate. 

4.  Power  to  the  Superintendent  to  enquire,  mediate,  and  report  in  respect 
of  any  difference  respecting  any  insurance  matter. 

5.  That  all  Companies  be  required  to  keep  their  records  in  such  a  way  as 
to  classify  the  business  done  by  them  and  to  show  in  their  annual  returns  to 
the  Department  not  only  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  Province,  and  their 
underwriting  profit  made,  but  also  the  profits  made  in  each  of  the  several  classes 
of  risks  assumed  by  them,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  a  form  of  return  be  agreed 
upon  and  settled  with  the  Dominion  Insurance  Department  so  that  the  return 
made  to  Ottawa  and  to  Toronto  may  be  identical. 

6.  A  real  scrutiny  and  examination  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  every 
applicant  for  a  license  as  agent,  broker,  or  adjuster,  as  to  his  fitness,  Eefusal 
to  grant  a  license  to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  Judge. 

7.  Power  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  cancel  the  license  of  any 
agent,  broker,  or  adjuster,  for  cause. 

8.  The  annual  fees  payable  by  agents  to  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  throughout  the  Province,  and  graded  upwards  from  that  figure, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  town  or  city,  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  applicable  to  and  uniformly  throughout  the  city  of  Toronto. 

9.  Consideration  by  the  Legislature  of  the  desirability  of  limiting  commissions 
by  Statute. 

10.  Appointment  of  a  Board  of  Business  men  and  experts  to  co-operate  with 
the  Fire  Marshal  and  make  recommendations  which  may  be  given  the  force  of 
law  by  Order-in-Council,  with  respect  to  building  regulations  and  fire  prevention 
generally. 

11.  Additional  inspection  of  risks,  either  by  the  Companies  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  and  Fire  Marshal,  or  both. 

12.  Compulsor}'  Annual  Stocktaking  in  certain  cases,  and  deposit  of  the 
stock  sheets  with  an  independent  custodian  outside  warehouse  or  factory. 

13.  Compliance  with  certain  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  as  set  forth  at  pages  74  and  75  of  the  Eeport. 

14.  Providing  that  where  any  action  is  brought  to  recover  on  a  claim  for 
loss,  all  insuring  Companies  shall  be  joined  as  defendants  in  one  action. 

15.  A  general  revision  of  the  Insurance  Act. 
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On  the  following  subjects  the  facts  were  investigated  and  are  submitted  in 
the  Report  without  recommendation : — 

1.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  all  unlicensed  insurance. 

2.  A  bill  authorizing  Reciprocal  of  Inter-Insurance  without  deposit. 

3.  Automobile  insurance. 

4.  Casualty  insurance. 

5.  Boiler  insurance. 

6.  An  Act  respecting  individual  liability  for  fires. 

7.  A  suggestion  that  policies  of  Unlicensed  Companies  writing  insurance 
in  Ontario  should  be  deemed  by  Statute  to  contain  the  clause  set  out  at  page  65  of 
this  Report.  • 

I  advise  that  tlie  following  suggestions  be  not  adopted: — 

1.  Form  of  a  uniform  policy  presented  by  the  Bar  Association. 

2.  Prohibition  of  insurance  of  property  in  Ontario  through  agents  resident 
outside  the  Province. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


January  18th,  1919. 


C.  A.  Hasten, 

Commissioner. 


4  I.e. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1 

Being  Copy  of  Commission  to  Report  ox  Insurance  Laws  of  Ontario. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

George  the  Fifth  By  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Briti?h  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defeni'er 
of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

To  The  Honourable  Cornelius  Arthur  Masten,  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 
one  of  the  Judges^f  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

GREETING. 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Act,  Chap.  18, 
R.  S.  0.  1914,  it  is  among  other  things  enacted  that  whenever  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedient  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning 
any  matter  connected  with  or  affecting  the  good  Government  of  Ontario,  or  the 
conduct  of  any  part  of  the  public  business  thereof,  or  of  the  administration  of 
justice  therein,  and  such  inquiry  is  not  regulated  by  any  special  law,  may,  by 
Commission,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiry  and  may  confer 
the  power  of  summoning  any  person  and  requiring  him  to  give  evidence  on  oath 
and  to  produce  such  documents  and  things  as  the  Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
deem  requisite  for  the  full  investigation  of  the  matters  into  which  they  are 
appointed  to  examine; 

Now  Know  Ye  that  We,  having  and  reposing  full  trust  and  confidence 
in  you,  the  said  Cornelius  Arthur  Masten,  DO  HEREBY  APPOINT  you  to  be 
Our  Commissioner  in  this  behalf : 

(1)  To  enquire  into  and  report  upon : — 

(a)  The  methods  by  which  Insurance  Companies  registered  or  licensed 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  their  representatives  or  agents,  transact  all  classes 
of  business  except  the  business  of  Life  and  Marine  Insurance,  but  more 
particularly  as  to  Fire  Insurance.  Automobile  Insurance.  Plate  Glass  Insurance, 
Boiler  Insurance  and  Accident  Insurance. 

(b)  The  methods,  rules,  regulations  and  practices  of  all  Associations 
of  such  Insurance  Companies  and  Associations  of  representatives  or  agents 
of  such  Insurance  Companies  with  regard  to  making,  promulgating,  enforcing 
or  controlling  rates,  commissions,  forms,  clauses,  contracts  or  the  placing 
of  Insurance. 

(c)  The  advisibility  of  adopting  statutory  conditions  for  Automobile, 
Plate  Glass,  Boiler  and  Accident  Insurance  policies. 

(d)  The  existing  laws  of  Ontario  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  and  their 
practical  operation. 

(e)  The  existing  laws  in  Ontario  in  relation  to  unlicensed  Insurance 
and  their  practical  operation. 

(f)  Any  matter  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  which  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  with  a  view  to  the  above  enquiries. 

(2)  To  make  such  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  above  as  he  may  think 
advisable. 
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And  We  Do  Eequire  you  Our  said  Commissioner  forthwith  after  the  con- 
clusion of  such  inquiry  to  make  lull  report  to  Our  said  Lieutenant-Governor 
touching  the  said  inquiry  together  with  all  or  any  evidence  taken  by  you  con- 
cerning the  same; 

To  Have,  Hold  and  Enjoy  the  said  office  and  authority  of  Commissioner 
for  and  during  the  pleasure  of  Our  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  Testimony  Whekeof  We  have  caused _  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made 
Patent  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness:  His  Honour  Sir  John  Strathearn  Hendrie.  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
Commander  of  Our  Royal  Victorian  Order,  a  Colonel  in  Our  Militia  of  Canada, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Our  Province  of  Ontario. 

At  Our  Government  House  in  our  City  of  Toronto,  in  Our  said  Province 
this  Second  day  of  August,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Sixteen,  and  in  the  Seventh  year  of  Oui  Reign. 

By  Command : 

(Sgd.)  F.  Y.  Johns, 

Acting  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  No.  2 

Particulars  of  Sittings. 

Sittings  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony  and  receiving 
Information  and  argument  were  held  in  Toronto  on  the  following  dates : — 

1916.  August  29th.  October  10th  and  11th,  October  24th  and  25th, 
November  6th  and  Tth.  December  5th  and  6th. 

1917.  January  29th  and  Februari-  1st.  February  12th  to  15th.  inclusive, 
July  3rd  to  5th  inclusive.  October  9th  to  11th  inclusive,  December  18th  to  20th 
inclusive. 

1918.  April  29th  and  30th.  and  May  Ist. 

Meantime  sessions  for  like  purposes  were  also  held  in  the  Cities  oi'  London, 
Hamilton  and  Ottawa.  In  all,  public  sittings  were  held  on  thirt}'  days.  la 
addition  to  these  public  sessions  of  the  Commission,  much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  interviews  and  discussions  with  men  having  special  knowledge  of  the  various 
matters  under  consideration,  and  in  December  1918,  and  January  1919.  the 
Commissioner  visited  the  Cities  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  received  valuable 
suggestions  and  information  from  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  from  Counsel  who  customarily  represent 
insurers,  from  leading  brokers,  and  from  representatives  of  rating  organizations 
and  Insurance  Companies  in  those  States. 

Notices. 

Preliminarv'  to  the  sittings,  the  following  Notice  was  published  in  the  Toronto 
World,  The  Globe.  The  Mail  and  Empire,  and  The  Monetary  Times  on  the  2oth. 
26th,  27th,  and  28th,  days  of  August,  1916.  and  marked  copies  of  the  issues  of 
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these  newspapers  were  sent  out  to  every  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
to  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  in  Ontario,  aud  to  all  the  Insurance  Companies 
registered  and  doing  business  in  the  Province. 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  'The  Public  Enquiries  Act/  R.S.O.,   1914, 
Cap.  18,  the  undersigned  has  been  appointed  a  Commissioner: — 
"1.  To  enquire  into  and  report  upon, 

"  (a)  The  methods  by  which  Insurance  Companies  registered  or  licensed 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  their  representatives  or  agents,  transact  all  classes 
of  business  except  the  business  of  Life  and  ilarine  Insurance,  but  more 
particularly  as  to  Fire  Insurance,  Automobile  Insurance,  Plate  Glass  Insur- 
ance, Boiler  Insurance,  and  Accident  Insurance. 

"  (b)  The  methods,  rules,  regulations  and  practices  of  all  Associations 
of  such  Insurance  Companies  and  Associations  or  representatives  or  agents 
of  such  Insurance  Companies  with  regard  to  making,  promulgating,  enforcing 
or  controlling  rates,  commissions,  forms,  clauses,  contracts,  or  the  placing 
of  insurance. 

"  (c)  The  advisability  of  adopting  statutory  conditions  for  Automobile, 
Plate  Glass,  Boiler  and  Accident  Insurance  Policies. 

"  (d)  The  existing  laws  of  Ontario  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  and 
their  practical  operation. 

"(e)  The  existing  laws  of  Ontario  in  relation  to  unlicensed  insurance 
and  their  practical  operation. 

"  (f)  Any  matter  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  which  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  with  a  view  to  the  above  enquiries. 

"  2.  To  make  such  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  above  as  he  may  think 
advisable.'^ 

Public  Xotice. 

XoTiCE  is  hereby  given  that  a  sitting  will  be  held  in  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  generally  the  subject  of  the  above  enquiry — grouping 
the  parties  to  be  heard,  determining  the  order  in  .which  the  questions  will  be 
considered,  and  taking  the  evidence  in  possession  of  the  Department  respecting 
the  matters  in  question :  making  further  appointments  and  considering  such 
further  matters/as  may  be  presented. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  above  enquiry  are  invited  to  attend  at  the  above 
time  and  place. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  may  be  had  on  application 
to  F.  Clitheroe,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  at  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dated  at  Toronto,  Ont..  this  23rd  day  of  August.  1910. 

(Sgd.)   C.  A.  Masten, 

Commissio7ier. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  letters  of  similar  import  were  written  to  the  Bar  Asso- 
niations  of  York.  Wentworth,  Carleton,  and  Middlesex. 
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Toronto,  July  13th,  1917. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  may  perhaps  have  come  to  your  uotice  that  I  have  beeu  appointed  a 
Commissioner  by  the  Ontario  Government,  to  encjuire  into  the  question  o£  the 
Insurance  Law  of  Ontario  (other  than  l^ife  and  Marine),  and  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  looking  toward  amendments  in  our  Insurance  Law. 

I  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  powers  and  duties  set  forth  in  the  Commission. 

I  know  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  J^aw  Society  as  a  rule  to  take 
any  active  part  in  connection  with  the  work  of  such  Commissions,  but  if  Convo- 
(ration  should  care  to  appoint  a  Committee,  with  a  view  of  making  suggestions, 
1  should  be  very  pleased  to  receive  such  a  report  and  to  give  it  the  consideration 
Avhich  it  would  deserve. 

If  1  receive  them  during  the  montli  of  October,  or  even  in  Xovember  next, 
it  would  probably  be  in  time  for  use  in  preparing  my  Keport. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)   C.  A.  Masten, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 


This  letter  was  written  and  posted  to  the  Clerks  of  10  Municipalities. 

Toronto,  October  27th,  1917. 

Ontario  Insurance  Commission. 

Dear  Sir. 

1  append  to  this  letter  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  subjects,  which, 
as  a  Commissioner,  I  am  now  investigating  with  a  view  of  making  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Attorney  General  looking  towards  improvement  in  the  existing  laws. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  are  arising  upon  the  investigation  are  of  active 
and  immediate  interest  to  Municipal  bodies.  One  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
legislation  should  be  enacted  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  on 
complaint  of  the  parties,  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in  insurance  rates 
between  different  places  is  justifiable  or  discriminatory.  This  proposal  is  opposed 
by  some  parties.  Other  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  evidence  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  Fire  Chiefs  of  the  Province.  I  eiiclose  you  copy 
of  these. 

Tender  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  desirable  to  address  this  letter  to 
you  in  order  that  your  Council  may  determine  whether  you  desire  to  be  heard 
before  the  Commission  in  answer  to  or  in  support  of  any  of  these  questions. 
If  you  desire  to  be  heard,  an  appointment  may  be  had  for  that  purpose  by  com- 
nninicating  witli  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  Clitheroe.  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
Ont.  The  next  sitting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  6th, 
at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)   C.  A    Masten, 

Commissioner. 
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This  letter  was  written  and  posted  to  tiie  Boards  of  Trade  of  14?  Cities 
and  Towns. 

Toronto,  October  2nh,  1916. 

1 
Ontabio  Insurance  Commission. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  append  to  this  letter  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  subjects  which, 
as  a  Commissioner,  1  am  now  investigating  at  the  instance  of  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  of  making  a  report  thereon  looking  towards  improvement  of 
the  existing  laws. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  are  arising  upon  the  investigation  are,  I  think, 
of  active  and  immediate  interest  to  those  insurers  who  are  more  immediately 
represented  by  the  Boards  of  Trade.  One  question  which  has  arisen  is  whether 
legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  or 
some  other  authorized  authority,  to  determine  on  complaint  of  any  parties  whether 
the  rate  charged  is  discriminatory ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  under  similar  conditions 
a  lower  rate  is  being  charged  to  other  insurers. 

Questions  are  also  arising  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  has  been  acting  arbitrarily  and  uniformly  in  the  rates  which 
it  has  established  and  in  the  alterations  to  those  rates  which  it  has  from  time 
to  time  promulgated.  Other  suggestions  have  been  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  of  the  Province,  and  I  enclose  you  copy  of  these. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  desirable  to  address  this  letter  to 
you  in  order  that  your  Committee  dealing  with  such  matters  may  determine 
whether  you  desire  to  be  heard  before  the  Commission  in  answer  to  or  in  support 
of  any  of  these  questions.  If  you  desire  to  be  heard  appointment  may  be  had 
for  that  purpose  by  communicating  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  Clitheroe,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont.  The  next  sitting  of  the  Commission  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  November  6th,  at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)   C.  A.  Masten, 

Commissioner. 
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Report  on  the  Subject  of  Fire  Insurance  Rates 
and  Their  Control 

PART  No.  1 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE  SUBJECT  WITHIN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

ONTARIO. 

The  fire  insurance  lousiness  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  transacted  by  a 
number  of  companies  wliicii,  by  common  consent,  are  known  as  "Tariff''  and 
"Non-Tariff"  companies — and  before  defining  these  terms  or  explaining  how- 
rates  are  made  and  maintained  it  will  be  well  to  present  a  synopsis  showing  how 
the  business  of  the  Province  is  divided  between  these  two  classes  of  companies. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared  two  statements  which  clearly  sliow  the  distribution 
of  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the  Province,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
at  the  outset,  that  by  "  fire  insurance  business  "  is  meant  the  premiums  paid  in 
casli  to  all  companies  on  the  Insurance  Register,  licensed  to  transact  such  business, 
excluding,  however,  the  strictly  mutual  companies,  about  seventy  in  number, 
whose  business  is  carried  on  on  the  assessment  plan,  which  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  following  tables. 

Table  No.  1  showing  the  distribution  of  Ontario  business  at  various  periods 
since   1905   between   "Tariff*'   and  "Non-Tariff"  companies. 


Year. 


No.  of  Co.'s 
on  Register. 


Tariff  Companies. 


No. 


Percentage. 


Non-TariflF  Companies. 


No. 


Percentage. 


1905 

1910 

1912 

1913 

49 
68 
86 

87 
88 

31 
34 
58 
62 
65 

79.09 
77.00 
80.56 
81.18 
81.57 

18 
24 
28 
25 
23 

20.91 
23.00 
19.44 
18.82 

1914 

18.43 

Table  No.  2,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  companie; 
on  the  Insurance  Register  as  at  June  30th,  191.5,  classified  as  "Tariff'"  or  "' Non- 
Tariff''  companies. 


Place  of  Origin. 

No. 
on  Register. 

No. 
of  Tariff  Co's. 

No.  of 
Non-Tariff  Co's. 

Dominion  and  Provinces 

20 
16 
29 
23 

15 
2 

28 
20 

5 

Province  of  Ontario 

14 

British  and  French 

1 

United  States 

3 

88 

65 

28 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  from  a  study  of  these  tables  that  the  tariff  com- 
panies not  only  transact  l)y  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  business,  l^ut  that 
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it  has  been  one  of  almost  continuous  growth,  some  of  which,  it  must  be  understood, 
has  come  through  a  process  of  absorption  of  the  non-tariff  by  tariff  companies. 
Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one-haK  the  non-tariff  com- 
panies are  of  Ontario  origin.  Of  the  total  of  twenty-three  non-tariff  companies 
nineteen  are  operating  under  provincial  charters,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain  no  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  them  to  Join  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association.  That  so  large  a  number  of  British,  French  and  United  States 
Companies  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  demon- 
strates a  cohesion  of  important  interests  which  can  and  does  look  with  equanimity 
upon  competition  offered  by  companies  possessing  limited  resources  and  eiijoying 
restricted  confidence  with  the  insuring  public. 

The  TERii  "  Tariff  Companies  "  Defined. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  term  "  Tariff'  Companies  "'  is  applied  to  tho>e 
which  have  become  associated  together  as  members  of  the  "  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association." 

The  Term  "  Xox-T ariff  Companies  "  r)EFiNEi). 

The  non-tariff  companies  have  no  organization  or  association  of  iheir  own, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  term  "Non-Tariff"  Companies"  may  be 
taken  to  include  all  companies  on  the  Insurance  Register,  licensed  to  transact  fiie 
insurance,  which  are  not  members  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

Control  of  the  Fire  Inslkance  Business  Held  by  Tariff  Companies, 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  business  transacted  by  the  tariff'  companies 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  present  a  clear  vicAv  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and  explain  the  plans,  powers  and  scope 
of  its  "operations,  so  that  its  influence  upon  the  fire  insurance  situation  of  the 
Province  may  be  readily  determined:  for  the  cojitrol  of  tho  business,  to  all  intents 
and  puri)osL-s.  lies  with  tlie  companies  members  of  that  Association. 

History  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters*  Association  Avas  organized  in  the  year  18n2 
as  a  voluntary  Association  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  was  not  incor])orated  and 
still  remains  unincorporated.  It  held  its  thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  at  Bluff' 
Point,  X.Y.,  24th  June,  191.5.  At  organization  it  took  to  itself  very  limited 
powers;  its  principal,  if  not  sole  object,  was  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
fire  insurance  rates  in  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  which  then,  as  now.  Avas 
confined  to  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  It  operated  for  several  years 
under  a  very  crude  system  of  rating  which,  however,  has  developed,  as  will  liv 
more  fully  explained  later,  into  a  very  complex  and  complete  system. 

As  a  corollary,  an  extensive  inspection  service  has  been  instituted  which  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  rating  system  that  a  fuller  explanation  will  be  given  in  the 
section  of  the  report  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  subject.     See  paragraphs  28-36. 

^Yith  each  succeeding  year  it  has  enlarged  its  membership,  and  possibly 
because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  its  activities  under  legal  restraint,  it 
has  materially  increased  its  scope  of  operations ;  it  has  in  recent  years  legislated 
upon  the  following  subjects : 
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The  regailation  of  the  remuneration  tliat  may  be  paid  to  agents  of  members. 

The  prohibition  of  dealing  Avith  non-tariff  companies. 

The  regulation  of  forms  of  insurance  and  of  special  clauses  and  endorsements. 

The  introduction  of  a  "  Stamping  System "  to  ensure  adherence  to  tariff 
rates  and  rules. 

An  agreement  with  Clias.  E.  Goad  Company,  publishers  under  copyright,  of 
"  Goad's  Plans  "  to  withhold  their  sale  and  distribution  to  non-tariff  companies. 

The  expenses  of  the  Association  (raised  by  assessment  upon  the  members  in 
accordance  with  their  premium  income  in  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction) 
have,  of  course,  grown  commensurately  with  its  increasing  activities,  and  refer- 
ence to  Exhibit  No.  1  (Financial  Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1914.  presented  to  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  held  oij  June  23rd,  1915)  will 
give  full  information  of  its  income  and  outgo.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to 
remark  that  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1914  was  $22i;iG4.71. 

In  order  to  oI)tain  a  true  perspective  of  tiie  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters" 
Association  as  an  organization,  a  survey  must  be  made  of  its  Constitution,  By-laws 
and  Rules  and  a  segregation  made  thereof  into  component  parts  as  they  affect: 

1st.     The  Members  of  the  Body. 

•?nd.     The  Representatives  of  Members. 

3r(l.     The  Agents  of  Members. 

and  I  shall.  thei;el*ore,  proceed  with  an  analysis  of  these  three  divisions  in  the 
order  named — in  this  way  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  one  to  the  other  and  of  the  intricacies  by  which  each  is  bound  to  the  other  in 
the  operations  of  tlie  body  in  practically  controlling  the  fire  insurance  situation  in 
the  Province. 

I  am  filing  herewith  the  following  official  documents: 

(a)   Constitution   and  By-laws  of  the  Association,   being 

(6)  Pules  and  Regulations  for  Agents,  which  are  contained  in  the  first  seven- 
teen pages  of  one  of  the  Tariffs  of  the  Association. 

((■)  Rules  governing  agency  appointments  and  the  payment  of  commissions 
ill  Ontario  outside  of  Toronto,  being  pages  19-22  inclusive,  of  the  second  part  of: 

(d)   The  same  in  relation  to  Toronto. 

(>)   The  same  in  relation  to  Montreal. 

N.B. — Exhibit  Xo.  o  is  filed  only  for  the  ])urpose  of  reference  and  not  as 
liaviii!_r  any  direct  bearing  on  the  scope  of  this  enquiry. 

I  should  explain  at  this  point,  that  there  is  much  similarity  between  the 
l)y-la ws  (Part  2  of  Exhibit  Xo.  2)  and  many  of  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
(Exhibit  Xo.  3).  It  will  make  this  condition  more  understandable  if  I  now  state 
that  the  by-law<  deal  with  principles  and  conditions  directly  affecting  the  agents' 
relations  to  the  insuring  public ;  such  By-laws  are  also  inserted  in  the  General 
Rules,  although,  in  some  cases  they  are  slightly  altered  in  verbiage.  The  General 
Rules  it  must  also  be  stated  touch  upon  many  points  not  dealt  with  in  the  by-laws 
but  are  more  of  a  technical  or  detail  character.  I  refer  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion to  Rules  Xos.  5,  6,  9.  14,  1-5  and  so  on,  which,  although  not  by-law^^.  are 
equally  binding  upon  members,  their  representatives  and  their  agents. 
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COXSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS  AXD  RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Powers  and  Obligations  of  Members. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  Insurance  Companies,  not  of  individuals,  and 
this  should  be  very  clearly  understood.  The  Companies  in  their  corporate  capacity 
must  be  represented  by  an  individual  for  legislative  purposes,  and,  usually  speak- 
ing, the  one  holding  the  Power-of- Attorney  as  Chief  Agent  is  possessed  of  voting 
power;   see   Article    6   of   Exhibit   2    (Constitution   and   By-laws). 

Application  for  membership  must  be  made  on  a  form  provided  for  that 
purpose  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  such  form.  On  admission, 
the  member  elect 

"  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  a  book  kept  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose,  and  such  signature  shall  be 
considered  as  binding  such  Company  not  to  violate  the  said  Constitution  or  Bv- 
laws    (Article    5   of    Exhibit    No.    2)." 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  establish  the  powers  of  the  Association  and 
regulate  the  obligations  of  the  members  to  the  Association  and  to  each  other. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  stated  in  Article  3  in  the  following  words: 

Article  3,  Objects. — The  objects  of  the  Association  are  the  fixing  of  equitable 
rates  of  fire  insurance,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  departments  for  the 
inspection  of  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  other  risks,  of  municipal  water  works 
and  fire  appliances,  of  electrical  and  other  fire  hazards,  looking  to  the  reduction  of 
the  fire  waste  of  the  country  and  generally  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  its 
members. 

With  a  fairly  full  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  after  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  records  of  their  official  transactions  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  rates  is  still,  as  it  wa?  in  the 
beginning,  its  chief  object;  that  the  maintenance  of  the  inspection  departments  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making,  applying  and  enforcing  such  rates  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  its  members.  The  reduction  of  the  fire  waste  may  follow  as  an  out- 
come of  their  activities,  but  these  have  not  been  adopted  with  the  reduction  of  the 
fire  waste  primarily  in  view  as  might  be  assumed  from  the  clause  quoted. 

This  conclusion  is  established  by  evidence  of  J.  A.  Robertson,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  Chas.  E.  Goad,  et  al.,  which  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  later  stage  of  the  report.  Meanwhile  I  quote  from  Exhibit  No.  12  and  without 
further  comment  the  following  evidence : 

25.  Q. — Isn't  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Organization  a  unanimity 
of  charging  rates?     A. — Oh  yes. 

2fi.  Q.— That  is  essential?     A.— Oh  yes. 

27.  Q. — And  if  they  won't  agree  to  bind  themselves  in  that  way  tlien  they 
cannot  remain  members?     A.^— Quite  so. 

28.  Q. — And  those  that  are  members  of  this  Association  are  Avhat  are  cur- 
rently known  as  the  tariff  companies,  aren't  they?     A. — Usually,  yes. 

29.  Q. — And  the  non-tariff  companies  are  those  that  don't  bind  themselves  in 
that  way?     A. — Speaking  roughly,  that  is  it. 

30.  Q. — One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  organization  is  to  secure  that  un- 
animitv   as  to  charge?     A. — T  wouldn't   exactlv   sav  that. 
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31.  Q. — I  thought  that  was  practically  its  purpose?  A. — It  follows  from  our 
methods,  because  the  Association  is  supported  for  the  sake  of  inspection  in  the 
main,  and  inspection  by  one  Association  means  economy,  of  course,  as  compared 
with  it  being  done  by  seventy,  and  as  they  all  support  that  organization  it  is 
advisable  that  the  rates  put  out  by  that  organization  should  be  followed.  That 
really  follows  the  operation  of  the  Association. 

32.  Q. — So  that  really  the  organization  secures  an  economical  carrying  out  of 
the  insurance  business?     A. — The  inspection  part  of  the  insurance  business. 

33.  Q. — If  they  want  to  take  advantage  of  that A. — they  must  con- 
form to  the  matter  of  rates. 

Further  and  most  conclusive  evidence  imposing  a  most  rigid  adherence  to 
tariff  rates  on  the  part  of  the  members,  their  representatives  and  agents  is  found 
in  Section  N'o.  10  of  the  By-Laws   (Exhibit  No.  2)  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  10,  Ratings  Obligatory. — All  ratings,  special,  schedule  and  others, 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries,  are  obligatory  upon  Companies  and  their  Agents, 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  change  in  the  conditions  of  or 
reductions  from  such  rate  can,  under  any  circumstances  be  made.  In  the  event 
of  any  change  being  made  in  any  such  ratings  such  change  shall  not  take  effect 
until  it  has  been  duly  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  on  the  usual  rating  sheets. 

Further  reference  to  the  particular  point  under  consideration  in  this  section  is 
made  in  the  paragraph  headed 

''  Prohibition  of  dealing  with  Non-Tariff  Companies," 
and  while  it  is  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  later  legislative  features 
of  the  Association,  it  nevertheless  affords  further  complete  evidence  and  perhaps 
the  strongest  adduced,  of  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  to  rigidly  maintain  their  rates,  rules  and  regulations. 

Obligations  Placed  ox  Members  by  the  By-Laws. 

The  obligations  placed  upon  members  l)y  the  by-laws  in  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Tariff  Rates  and  Rules  are  made  equally  applicable  to  the  Agents  of 
Members  by  By-laws  Nos.  T  and  10  (Exhibit  No.  1),  and  I  think  it  better  to  take 
these  up  under  the  later  heading  of  "  Violations  of  Rates  and  Rules  and  how  the 
Association  detects  them.''  to  which  paragraph  please  refer. 

The  chief  By-law.  other  than  the  above  is  the  following: 

Section  14.  (Exhibit  No.  2). 

Re-Ixsuraxce   With   Nox-Tartff   Compaxies. 

"  No  Company,  a  member  of  this  Association,  shall  effect  or  accept  any  Re- 
Insurance  with  or  from  any  Insurance  Company  licensed  to  transact  business  in 
the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Association,  unless  such  Company  be  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  in  the  event  of  any  Company  infringing  this  rule, 
it  shall  be  required  to  cancel  the  said  Re-Insurance:  and  if  such  is  effected,  the 
whole  line  of  insurance  shall  also  be  cancelled." 

The  term  "  Re-Insurance "  means  in  simple  words  the  giving  to  or  the 
acceptance  by  one  company  of  a  portion  of  the  liability  assumed  on  the  risk  by 
another  when  the  amount  of  such  policy  is  larger  than  that  Company  deems  it 
prudent  to  carry  for  its  own  account.  It  is  a  very  common  practice,  but  this 
article  entirely  prohibits  such  transactions  between  members  of  the  Association 
and  non-members. 
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Obligations  of  IxEpresentatives  of  Members. 

in  addition  to  the  inculcation  of  secrecy  previously  referred  to  (Constitution — 
Article  18)  the  only  other  constitutional  provision  as  to  representatives  of  members 
is  thus  expressed 

"  provided,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  permissible  for  any  Company  to  be 
represented  by  any  individual,  firm  or  employee  thereof,  who  also  acts  for, 
or  is  in  any  icay  connected  with  any  Company  not  a  member  of  this 
Association.'"      (Article   6,  paragraph    2.) 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  provision,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Article  18,  is  to  prevent  the  policy  of  the  Association  from  being  known  to 
and  the  tariffs  and  rules  from  coming  into  possession  of  Companies  not  members 
tliereof;   a   design   one   can   quite   understand   and   appreciate. 

Obligations  Co:Nniox  to  Members,  their  Eepresextatives  and  their  Agexts. 

We  now  naturally  turn  from  the  obligations  of  the  meml^ers  to  other  members 
and  to  other  matters  which  concern  themselves,  to  the  much  wider  sphere  of  the 
obligations  common  to  all  in  relation  to  the  insuring  public,  and  here  again  I  must 
take  my  authority  from  the  By-laws  (Exhibit  Xo.  2)  and  (General  Rules  and 
Regulations  (Exhibit  N'o.  3). 

First  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  Association  through 
themselves  or  by  any  agent  may  insure  any  "property  within  the  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  called  for  by  their  tariffs, 
save  and  except  steam  railway  risks  and  travellers"  stocks  and  samples  in  transit 
(Rule  1.  Exhibit  3). 

The  system  of  Tariffs  and  Rates  are  dealt  with  in  Paragraphs  28-3fi  of  this 
report. 

Second.  If  a  risk  is  not  rated,  a  full  description  of  the  risk  with  location  and 
all  lequisite  information  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  a  rate  will  be  named  by 
him.  A  risk  for  which  no  rate  has  been  provided  may  be  covered  for  one  month 
•'at  a  rate  to  be  named  by  the  Association"'  (Rule  2,  Exhibit  No.  3). 

Thus  every  new  building,  and  the  contents  thereof  is  not  susceptible  of  definite 
insurance  until  the  rate  applicable  thereto  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
Buildings  in  course  of  construction  are.  howevov.  regulated  by  Rule  No.  36  of 
Exhibit  No.  3. 

Third.  Every  insurance  effected  by  a  nieinber  of  the  Association,  through 
themselves  or  by  their  agents  must  conforiii  to  cs.-mtial  conditions  which  T  need 
not  specify  in  detail,  but  which  are  fully  enumerated  in  Rules  4,  5,  7,  8,  14,  23,  28, 
29.  31  and  38.  These  rules  deal  wn'tli  special  yxiints  in  the  preparation  of  the 
written  portion  of  the  policy  contract  and  are  only-  important  to  our  consideration 
in  so  far  as  they  constitute  obligations  that  must  be  met  by  all. 

The  essential  point  arising  out  of  this  sub-heading  is  that  insurance  in  Tariff 
Companies  on  any  and  every  prui^erty  and  risk  in  Ontario  (save  exceptions  noted) 
can  only  be  obtained  on  the  ]ia_\-ment  of  Tariff  rates  and  on  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Association,  if  the  rates  and  conditions  are  not  willingly  or  unwillingly,  know- 
inglv  or  unknowingly  violated.  How  the  Association  penalizes  violations  is  ex- 
plained in  paragraphs  38-48  of  this  report. 
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Eating  System  of  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  By-laws  and 
General  Rules,  that  every  risk  in  the  Province  (except  steam  railway  risks  and 
travellers'  stocks  and  samples  in  transit)  must  be  rated  and  insured  at  rates  not 
loss  than  those  thus  applied,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  now  as  briefly 
as  possible  describe  the  complex   and  complete  system   of   ratings. 

Tn  order  to  properly  cover  all  risks  within  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  number 
of  different  methods  have  to  be  employed  and  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  each  in 
a  few  words,  filing  samples  as  exhibits. 

Preparatory  to  the  application  of  a  rate  a  series  of  schedules  was  prepared 
carefully  and  minutely  fixing  a  rate  for  every  detail  of  construction,  occupation, 
protection  and  exposure,  ^fanufacturing  risks,  or  what  is  termed  ''  Special  Risks," 
were  the  first  class  to  be  thus  treated,  and  each  class  of  Manufacturing  Risk  required 
its  own  schedule.     I  file  two  by  waj^  of  illustration,  viz. : 

Schedule  for  rating  wood  working  risks. 

Schedule  for  rating  machine  shops. 

The  application  of  these  schedules  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  experienced 
inspectors  of  the  Association  by  reports  to  the  Secretary  who  is  the  final  adjudicator 
and  who  promulgates  the  rate  in  final  form. 

The  cost  of  the  "Special  Risks"  Department  in  this  work  for  the  year  1914 
was  $14,332.20.     (Exhibit  No.  1.) 

The  next  serious  undertaking  was  the  rating  of  Mercantile  Risks  and  this  first 
involved  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  schedule  filed  as  Exhibit  No.  10,  and 
further,  a  schedule  for  the  establishing  of  what  is  known  as  the  Key  Rate.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  latter,  but  in  a  word  or  two  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  schedule  of  charges  imposed  upon  a  Municipality  because  of  deficiencies 
from  the  standard  of  water  protection  and  Brigade  equipment. 

The  Key  Rate  when  made  up  forms  the  primary  charge  against  every  Mercan- 
tile Risk  or  Special  Hazard  within  the  Municipality  and  it  is  an  inexorable  basis  of 
rating,  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  establishment  of  the  Key  ratings  required  an  inspection  of  the  Water 
Protection  and  Fire  Fighting  Apparatus  of  each  City,  Town  and  Municipality  with 
a  population  of  5,000  or  more.  The  engineers  employed  by  the  Association  for  this 
purpose  are  grouped  as  "  Fire  Appliance  Inspectors/'  and  it  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Exhibit  No.  1.  that  the  cost  of  this  work  to  the  Association  in  1914  was 
$7,843.75. 

Upon  the  Mercantile  schedule  every  risk  in  every  City  and  Town  in  Ontario 
with  a  population  of  5,000  and  over,  and  some  of  lesser  number  were  specifically 
rated  following  inspection  and  ajiplication  by  the  experienced  inspectors  and  rating 
officers  of  the  "  Specific  Rating   Department." 

This  was  a  stupendous  task,  and  is  an  equally  heavy  task  to  sustain.  For 
example,  it  required  10,924  inspections  in  the  City  of  Toronto  alone  to  bring  the 
system  up  to  date  (report  of  "Western  Specific  Rating  Committee  to  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  June,  1915). 

The  cost  of  the  Specific  Rating  work  of  the  Association  in  1914  was  $49,249.46. 
(Exhibit  No.  1.) 

For  Towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000  a  minimum  tariff  is  used  and 
is  applied  by  the  Members  or  their  Agents.  A  sample  of  this  Tariff  is  filed  as 
Exhibit  No."  3. 
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There  still  remains  the  rating  of  Dwellings,  Churches,  Schools,  etc.,  eligible  by 
Law  and  by  the  Rules  of  the  Association  to  be  insured  for  three  years,  and  these  are 
done  under  a  minimum  tariff,  applied  by  the  members  of  the  Association  or  their 
Agents  and  a  copy  of  the  Tariff  for  three  year  risks  is  filed  under  Exhibit  Xo.  11'. 

Three  year  risks,  it  must  be  noted,  in  Cities  and  Towns  are  rated  under  the 
specific  rating  schedules  by  the  Association's  inspectors;  this  tariff  (Exhibit  Xo. 
11)    applies  only  to  risks  not   specifically   rated. 

I  have  only  attempted  a  brief  resume  of  the  Rating  Systems,  although  much 
more  might  and  perhaps  should  have  been  said.  I  think,  however,  enough  has 
been  said,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tariffs  filed  to  prove  the  statement  that  the 
system  is  complex  and  most  complete. 

I  think  I  have  also,  in  quoting  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  different  depart- 
ments, justified  a  statement  made  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  report  that  the  Inspec- 
tion Service  of  the  Association  is  more  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  tbeir  rating 
schedules  than  to  a  reduction  of  the  fire  waste. 

System  of  Rating  Employed  by  Xon-Tariff  Companies. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  there  has  been  no  effort  to  secure  co-operation  among- 
the  non-tariff  Companies  in  the  formulation  of  rates,  but  it  can  be  laid  down  as  an 
established  fact  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  non-tariff  offices  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rating  system  of  the  Canadian  Eire  Underwriters'  Association  and 
to  quote  a  percentage  reduction  therefrom  of  from  10*7^  to  3314%. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  non-tariff  companies  in  respect  of  the  naming  of 
rates  may  be  summarized  in  the  one  word  "  piratical,"  and  this  fact  of  itself,  is 
added  evidence  of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  in  the  matter  of  provincial-wide  control  in  the  determination  of 
insurance  cost. 

Penalties  for  Violations  of  Rates  and  Rules,  and  How  the  Association 

Detects  Them. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  in  an  Association  of  this  kind,  where  a  com- 
plicated and  exhaustive  series  of  Tariff  Rates  and  Rules  are  issued  and  where  the 
application  thereof  has  to  be  made  by  a  very  large  number  of  agents,  amongst 
whom  keen  rivalry  and  competition  must  necessarily  exist,  that  violations,  wilful  or 
otherwise,  must  inevitably  be  made.  It  is  perhaps  therefore  not  unreasonable 
tliat  provision  should  he  made  to  detect  infractions  and  to  punish  the  offenders. 

The  Association  by  its  Constitution  (Article  12,  Sub-section  f.  Exhibit  Xo.  2) 
annually  appoints  an  Infractions  Committee,  the  duties  and  powers  of  which  are 
tlnis  expressed : — 

Infrncfioiis  Committee. — This  Committee  shall  hold  regular  meetings,  at  which 
the  Secretaries  shall  report  all  complaints,  and  action  taken  by  them  thereon  ;  name 
of  complaining  Companv  to  be  M-ithheld.  Appeals  from  the  Secretaries'  decisions 
shall  he  heard  and  decided  bv  the  Committee.  Xo  member  shall  adjudicate  upon 
a  ca*e  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  should  this  reduce  the  number  of  the  Com- 
mittee below  a  quorum,  the  Chairman  thereof  shall  have  power  to  name  substitutes. 
This  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to  waive  or  modify  rules. 

This  article  must,  however,  be  read  in  conjunction  with  further  and  more 
specifir  duties  laid  upon  the  Secretaries  under  the  By-laws  and  General  Rules,  and 
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the  provisions  in  this  regard  are  of  suflficient  importance  to  summarize  in  this 
report. 

By-law  No.  4,  Exhibit  No.  2,  General  Rules  No.  32,  Exhibit  No.  3.  TAKING 
RISKS  BELOW  TARIFF.  After  reciting  that  "no  member  of  the  Association 
shall  accept  or  renew  a  risk  at  less  than  Tariff  rates/"  the  article  proceeds  to  provide 
the  penalty,  which  is  that  the  insurance  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  Company  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  accept  a  risk  on  the  same  property,  nor  shall  the  Agent  be 
permitted  to  place  a  risk  thereon  IN  ANY  COMPANY  for  three  months. 

By-law  No.  5,  General  Rules  No.  33.  DIVIDING  COMMISSION.  This 
article  provides  that  a  member  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  their  Agent,  allow- 
ing any  rebate  or  discount  from  Tariff  rates,  or  dividing  Commission  with  the 
Assured  or  any  of  his  employees  shall  be  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  Tariff  with 
similar  penalties  to  those  prescribed  4n  last  paragraph. 

By-law  No.  6,  General  Rules  No.  33.  NON-OBSERVANCE  OF  RATES 
AND  RULES.  This  article  provides  for  the  reporting  to  the  Association  of  all 
infractions  substantiated  by  the  Secretaries,  and  further  provides  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  an  Agency  accused  of  numerous  infractions  or  dishonorable  conduct.  An 
Agent  in  certain  circumstances  and  by  a  certain  vote  may  be  debarred  from  repre- 
senting any  Tariff  Company. 

It  is  perhaps  opportune  to  file  at  this  point  an  illustration  of  the  reporting  of 
infractions  and  Exhibit  No.  6  is  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  in  Montreal  on  December  2nd,  1914.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  infractions  substantiated  a?  reported  on  pages  8  and  9. 

Infractions  Under  Toronto  ant)  Montreal  Commission  Rules. 

I  have  already  filed  and  now  refer  to  Exhibits  Nos.  4  and  5  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  additional  penalties  provided  in  these  rules  for  infractions 
thereof.  The  Toronto  Commission  Rules  now  in  operation  are  almost  obsolete, 
but  money  penalties,  by  way  of  fines,  are  provided  for,  and  in  fact  have  been  more 
than  once  inflicted.  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  definite  data,  but  I 
know  from  personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case.  In  the  new  rules  now  under 
consideration  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  system  of  fines  backed  by  a  guarantee 
of  faithful  observance  in  the  shape  of  a  money  deposit.  (See  paragraphs  in 
Exhibit  No.  4,  following  Article  19.  headed  "  Penalties  for  Violation  of  Rules.") 

All  the  articles  quoted  under  this  sub-heading  presuppose  that  action  is  to  be 
taken  only  on  complaints  of  infractions  being  made  to  the  Secretaries,  but  I  think 
it  is  quite  proper  to  mention  two  distinct  methods  adopted  by  the  Association  for 
the  detection  and  suppression  of  infractions. 

The  first,  and  much  the  older  of  the  two  is  by  a  Bulletin  Enquiry  addressed  to 
every  member  of  the  Association  and  which  must  be  replied  to  promptly  by  each 
member  with  the  particulars  called  for  by  the  enquiry.  A  very  good  sample  of 
the  Bulletin  is  filed  and  marked  Exhibit   No.   7. 

Introduction  of  a  Stamping   System  to  Ensure  Adherence  to 
Tariff  Rates  and  Rules. 

The  Bulletin  Enquiry  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  having,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, proved  cumbersome,  tiresome  and  unsatisfactory,  a  new  method  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Cities  of  Toronto,  London.  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  in  Ontario,  and 
in  the  Montreal  district,  whereby  every  application  or  report  of  a  policy  of  insur- 
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ance  that  has  been  issued  must  be  submitted  to  an  officer  of  the  Association  who 
places  upon  it  his  stamp  of  approval  if  it  is  fully  in  accord  with  Tariff  rates,  rules 
and  conditions.  This  is  known  as  the  Stamping  System.  The  respective  Head 
Offices  of  the  Agents  in  these  Cities  are  under  obligation  to  see  that  no  report  of  a 
risk  is  passed  without  having  had  affixed  the  stamp  of  the  official. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  a  most  effective  method  of  detecting  and 
suppressing  infractions,  and  its  success  in  the  Cities  named  has  led  to  a  demand  for 
its  general  adoption.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  at  its  meeting 
held  in  Toronto  on  May  26th,  1915  (Item  Xo.  15  of  the  minutes  of  said  meeting), 
M-as  of  "  opinion  that  the  present  conditions  of  business  more  than  ever  showed  the 
desirability  of  having  all  business  stamped  and  recommended  that  an  endeavour 
be  made  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  by  the  Companies  which  would  permit  of  full 
information  as  to  policy  wordings  and  rates  for  all  business  being  submitted  to  the 
stamping  offices." 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  present  limited  Stamping  System  according  to  the 
financial  statement  for  the  vear  ending  December  31st.  1914  (Exhibit  Xo.  1),  was 
$10,151.36. 

Prohibition  of  Dealings  With  Xon-Taeiff  Companies. 

1  have  already  referred,  in  the  paragraph  headed  "  Obligations  placed  on 
members  by  the  by-laws,'"  to  the  by-law  prohibiting  re-insurance  with  non-tariff 
companies  (Section  No.  14,  Exhibit  Xo.  2).  This  by-law  was  adopted  at  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  and  was  the  first,  although  a  very  partial,  effort  to 
establish  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tariff  and  non-tariff'  companies. 

Subsequently  rules  were  passed  which  called  for  an  entire  separation,  and 
agents  were  not  only  debarred  from  transacting  business  with  non-tariff  com- 
panies, but  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Companies  that  upon  a  given 
date  all  intercourse  must  cease.  Agents  were  duly  warned  that  by  a  certain  date 
they  must  either  cease  to  represent  non-tariff  Companies  or  give  up  their  represen- 
tation of  tariff  Companies. 

1  am  unable  to  give  dates,  or  place  before  you  any  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  my  statements  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the  history  of  this  movement 
can  be  found  in  the  earlier  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Association  and  will  not 
have  escaped  the  memory  of  those  who  had  some  hand  in  the  adoption  of  this 
pernicious  bit  of  legislation. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  rules  of  the  Association  was  found  to  be  so  extremely 
difficult,  that  while  the  non-intercourse  rule  still  remains,  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  principle  of  non-intercourse  is,  however,  perpetuated  in  the  rules  govern- 
ing Agency  Appointments  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Toronto  Committee  (Exhibit 
Xo.  4),  and  particularly  in  the  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  Agent.  I  quote  the 
following  from  this  exhibit: — 

Agent's  Agreement.  In  consideration  of  the  privilege  to  act  as  an  Agent  in 
the  City  of  Toronto  in  accordance  with  the  above  Rules,  I  hereby  promise  and  agree 
that  I  will  not  underwrite  a  risk  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  provided  for  by  the  Tariff 
authorized  by  the  Toronto  Committee,  or  pay  to,  or  divide  commissions  or  agree 
to  do  so,  with  others  than  Agents  authorized  to  receive  such  commissions,  and  whose 
names  shall  have  been  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  or  return  to  the 
insured,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  the  stated  premium,  or  effect,  or 
accept  any  insurance  or  re-insurance  with  or  from  any  pre  insurance  company 
licenced  to  do  husiness  in  Canada,  not  a  memher  of  this  Board,  or  with  or  from  any 
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ageiii  of  such  company,  whether  with  or  without  consideration,  except  in  instances 
where  all  Board  companies  are  full,  or  not  open  for  insurance,  and  then  only  w 
strict  conformity  with  tariff  rates  and  regulations. 

lu  this  same  connectiou,  but  only  by  way  of  illustration,  I  would  refer  to 
Sub-section  "cl"of  Article  4  of  the  Montreal  Commission  Rules  (Exhibit  No.  5), 
which,  while  by  no  means  as  stringent  as  the  provisions  just  quoted,  is  of  the  same 
intent  and  purport  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  intercourse  of  Agents  repre- 
senting Tariff  or  Non-Tariff  Companies. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  tariff  companies  that  complete  non-intercourse  has  not 
been  established;  it  remains  a  rule,  however,  but  by  mutual  agreement,  unwritten, 
it  has  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  Regulatiox  of  Forms  of  Insurance  and  of  Special  Clauses  and 

Endorsements. 

The  conditions  of  an  insurance  contract  are  in  two  sections,  i.e.,  the  printed 
matter  and  the  written  matter.  The  printed  matter  is  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  conditions  imposed  by  Law,  but  these,  as  against  the  Assured,  may  be  varied,  or 
added  to,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  that  regard.  The  printed  matter, 
known  as  "  Ontario  Statutory  Conditions,"  may  be,  and  are  frequently,  varied  by 
the  written  portion  of  the  contract;  indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
to  prevent  the  invalidating  of  policies  of  insurance  because  of  a  technical  violation 
of  one  or  more  of  its  provisions.  In  many  instances  special  forms  of  contract  must 
of  necessity  be  prepared  by  the  insured,  his  Agent  or  Broker,  to  adequately  safe- 
guard him  in  the  ramifications,  or  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  business. 

For  many  years  after  organization  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation took  no  cognizance  of  the  special  forms  or  clauses  in  favor  of  the  insured, 
the  judgment  of  the  Companies  issuing  the  policies  alone  requiring  to  be  satisfied. 
Rules  have,  however,  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  to  limit  the  number,  effect 
and  scope  of  these  clauses,  until  the  Association  has  now  practically  assumed  the 
duty  of  regulating  the  written  portion  of  the  contract,  while  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  Underwriters  has  become  subservient  to  the  rules  and  interpretations  of 
the  Officials  of  the  Association. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  point  now  dealt  with  by  reference  to  action  taken  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  June  23rd,  1915,  and  I  quote  item  from 
ihe  published  proceedings : — 

Item  28. — Waiver  of  notice  of  charges  or  encumbrances  (Agenda  No.  8).  On 
motion,  a  resolution  that  clauses  waiving  notice  of  any  charge  or  encumbrance  now 
or  hereafter  affecting  the  property  insured  or  any  other  clauses  of  similar  meaning, 
be  not  permitted,  was  adopted. 

Thus,  a  privilege  freely  granted  by  insurance  companies  when  left  to  their 
individual  judgment  is  now  prohibited  to  all  members  by  the  decision  quoted. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  Rules  Nos.  14,  23  and  31,  of  the  General  Rules 
(Exhibit  No.  3). 

Agreement  with  Chas.  E.  Goad  Company,  publishers,  tinder  copyright  of 
Goad's  plans  to  withhold  their  sale  and  distribution  to  non-tariff  companies. 

Probably  the  most  audacious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  stifle  com- 
petition was  the  adoption  of  an  agreement  with  Chas.  E.  Goad  Co.,  Map  Publishers, 
whereby  the  Non-tariff  Companies  were  deprived  of  a  most  useful,  if  not  a  necessary 
equipment  for  the  successful  operation  of  their  business. 

For  many  years  Chas.  E.  Goad  surveyed  and  published  maps  of  nearly  all  Cities, 
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Towns  and  Villages  in  Canada,  with  a  view  to  showing  in  clear  characters  all  the 
eleinents  entering  into  an  insurance  risk.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  1  should 
make  a  lengthened  explanation  of  the  details  shown  upon  the  plans,  but  they  were 
so  comprehensive  and  complete  that  they  became  an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment  of   every  insurance   office. 

These  maps  and  plans  were  furnished  under  sul)scription  to  any  insurance 
company  which  required  them,  and  they  were  freely  sold  to,  and  purchased  by, 
the  non-tariff  as  well  as  the  tariff  companies. 

It  became  evident  tliat,  if  these  maps  could  be  limited  to  the 'tariff  companies, 
the  non-tariff  companies  would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  possibly  crippled,  in 
the  proper  control  of  their  business.  The  maps,  as  I  have  indicated,  were  copy- 
righted, and  the  mere  act  of  duplication  by  mechanical  processes  was  imlawful. 
To  duplicate  the  system  could  only  be  done  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  time  and  money, 
either  of  which  difficulties  made  the  task  a  prohibitive  one. 

In  October,  1911,  the  Association  entered  into  the  agreement  with  Chas.  E. 
Goad  Company  (Mr.  Goad  having  died,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
imder  the  corporate  name  of  Chas.  E.  Goad  Company),  which  involved  the  with- 
holding of  the  plans  from  others  than  members  of  the  Association. 

A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  between  the  Dominion 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  non-tariff  company,  and  Chas.  E.  Goad  Company. 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  et  al.  arising  out  of  the  agreement 
referred  to:  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  other  important  documents  are  filed  as 
exhibits  in  the  ease.  J.  A.  Robertson.  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  was  examined  before  Mr,_AV.  D.  G\\^'nne,  special  examiner, 
on  the  ITth  February,  191o,  and  Chas.  E.  Goad  was  before  the  same  examiner  on 
the  30th  March,  1915.  The  transcript  of  the  evidence  of  both  of  these  parties  to 
the  transaction  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  as  it  covers  ground  that  is 
pertinent  to  the  present  investigation,  as  well  as  more  particularly  covering  the 
agreement  in  question,  I  have  extracted  parts  of  the  evidence  germain  to  the  work 
I  have  undertaken,  and  I  file  the  same  under  Exhibit  Xo.  12. 

The  evidence  submitted  seems  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  agreement  in 
question  was  entered   into  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  stifling  competition. 

Attitude  of  the  Canadian  Fii;e  Underwriters'  Association  to  the 

Insuring  Public. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association  having  now  been  set  out  with  some 
fullness,  there  remains  to  be  considered  its  general  attitude  to  the  insuring  public 
in  the  application  of  its  rates,  terms  and  rules.  This  attitude  in  turn  may  he 
appropriately  dealt  with  first  in  relation  to  municipalities  and  then  to  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations. 

The  Association  comes  into  contact  with  wunicipaHties  in  its  definition  of  th^^ 
Key  Rate  (reference  to  which  is  made  in  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
Rating  System,  Paragraph  Xo.  31).  and  beyond  the  usual  complaint  of  unfairness 
and  injustice  in  rating  a  Town  at  a  higher  basis  than  the  authorities  of  the  Town 
believe  they  are  entitled  to.  there  does  not  seem  much  to  report  upon  under  thi- 
particular  head.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  had  no  access  to  the  records 
and  correspondence  of  the  Association,  for  they  are  jealously  guarded  and  could 
only  be  opened  up  as  a  result  of  some  extra  judicial  action  or  enquiry,  but  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  attitude  on  the  whole  has  been  exceedingly  autocratic. 
In  conversation  with  a  former  inspector  of  the  Fire  Appliance  Inspection  Depart- 
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meiit.  I  was  informed  that  the  instructions  he  received  were  to  apply  to  Key  Rate 
Schedule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  with  a  view  to  making  such  rate  as  high  as 
possible,  and  this,  in  the  main,  was  done,  although  quite  the  reverse  procedure  was 
followed  in  other  cases,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  creating  unfair  discrimination. 

We  have  enough  evidence  before  us  in  the  shape  of  Rate  Legislation  against 
Cities  and  Towns  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Association  is  oftentimes  drastic 
in  its  procedure  and  autocratic  in  enforcing  it. 

The  case  of  Ottawa  may  be  cited  as  a  most  recent  illustration.  On  November 
7th,  1914,  the  Joint  Rates  Committee  ordered  an  immediate  increase  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  which  are  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  held 
at  Montreal,  2nd  December,  1914,  Item  No.  29,  page  3  (Exhibit  No.  6). 

"  All  rates  on  mercantile  and  manufacturing  risks,  except  those  of  '  Fireproof  ' 
or  '  Mill '  construction  or  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  are  increased  on 
Buildings  and  Contents  by  50c.  on  the  no-co-insurance  rate  and  proportionately  on 
the  co-insurance  rate. 

"  All  rates  on  Lumber  Yards  are  increased  by  50c.  on  the  no-co-insurance  and 
co-insurance  rates. 

"  Rates  on  all  risks  rated  under  the  three-year  tariff  are  increased  by  25c.  for 
three  years  or  one-half  of  this  amount  if  ^vritten  for  one  year. 

"  All  Sprinklered.  Mill  Constructed  and  Fireproof  buildings  will  be  re-rated 
•<uid    ratings   published    immediately.'" 

This  was  followed  by  further  action  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
held  in  Toronto  on  26th  May,  1915  (Vide  paragraph  4  of  the  Minutes  of  that 
3Ieeting). 

"  In  view  of  the  improvement  in  the  Water  Works  system  advised  to  this  Asso- 
ciation as  in  progress,  and  the  acquisition  of  two  additional  Steam  Fire  Engines, 
"which  are  now  in  the  city  and  in  condition  for  immediate  use,  the  Committee  con- 
siders that  while  these  changes  are  not  such  as  to  radically  alter  the  imfavorable 
situation  in  Ottawa,  they  are  deserving  of  recognition,  and  would  permit  of  the 
removal  of  the  extra  charge  upon  Three- Year  Risks  imposed  on  Tth  November  last. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  this  extra  be  cancelled,  and,  further, 
that,  as  it  was  only  so  recently  imposed,  the  concellation  be  from  the  date  the  extra 
■was  put  in  force." 

On  June  30th,  1915,  an  order  was  issued  by  Secretary  J.  A.  Robertson  reduc- 
ing the  surcharge  by  one-half,  in  con-sequence  of  i7nprovenipnf.'<.  and  in  the  order  the 
following  arbitrary  clause  appears  : — 

"  No  rebates  allowable  on  current  policies  issued  prior  to  1st  June,  and  should 
.>uch  policies  be  cancelled  short  period  rate  must  be  charged  to  dates  of  cancellation, 
even  if  replaced  by  new  policies." 

The  effect  of  this  arbitrary  ruling  can  best  be  brought  out  by  a  simple  illustra- 
tion. On  May  1st  a  real  estate  proprietor  on  Sparks  Street  (whose  policies  have 
been  in  my  possession)  insured  his  property  for  $50,000.00  at  a  rate  of  1.25%,  with 
an  increase  of  50c.  under  the  surcharge.  The  total  premium  paid  was  $875.00 ; 
■although  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  lire  protection  which  warranted  a 
reduction  of  25c.  this  proprietor  could  get  no  advantage  or  allowance  except  "by 
"the  method  of  short  period  cancellation  (a  term.  I  think,  sufficiently  understood  to 
obviate  further  explanation),  which  would  liave  entailed  upon  him  a  loss  in  excess 
of  the  saving  that  should  justly  have  come  to  him  l)y  the  reduction  in  the  sur- 
charge. 
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1  think  this  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  Association's  attitude 
to  Municipalities  and  will  suffice,  although  a  number  of  similar  instances  might  be 
quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  Association's  attitude  to  individuals,  firms  or  corporations 
we  have  much  more  definite  evidence  that  it  is  of  the  most  autocratic  and  un- 
reasonable nature.  A  perusal  of  the  infractions  substantiated  and  charged  as 
recorded  in  Exhibit  No.  6  is  the  first  chain  in  this  evidence.  The  second  is  found 
in  Exhibit  No.  7,  which  requires  to  be  amplified  by  explanation. 

In  the  Bulletin  Enquiry  (Exhibit  No.  7)  information  was  sought  concerning 
special  forms  of  insurance  to  Goodyear  Tire  &  Eubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  Limited,  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company  Limited,  Western 
Canada  Flour  Mills  Co..  Limited,  and  subsequent  Bulletins  have  sought  information 
with  regard  to  McLaughlin  Carriage  Company,  Limited. 

These  five  corporations  have  Dominion-wide  business,  with  branches  in  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  Cities  of  each  Province,  and  typify  a  number  of  equally  large 
concerns  similarly  situated.  The  nature  of  their  business  has  necessitated  a  special 
class  of  policy  commonly  called  a  "•  Blanket."  which  insured  them  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  Canada  within  certain  limits. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  forms  and  statements  in  each  of 
these  cases,  and  I  find  in  every  one  that  the  insurance  covered  outside  of  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  much  greater  than  that  in  the  two  provinces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association;  indeed,  in 
one  case,  i.e.,  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Limited,  less  than  5%  of  the  total 
insurance  applied  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Because  of  some  technical  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  Association  all  the  com- 
panies insuring  these  properties  have  been  ordered  to  cancel  their  policies  and 
cease  to  write  thereupon  for  ninety  days,  and  then  only  under  rates  and  rules  to  be 
fixed  bv  the  Association,  if  it.  in  its  wisdom,  authorizes  the  insurinof  of  the 
properties. 

Policies  of  insurance  have  been  issued  on  all  these  properties,  and  that  natur- 
ally assumes  the  fact  that  according  to  the  individual  judgment  of  the  ^fanagers 
the  Insurance  is  desiralile  for  them  to  assume,  and  the  conditions  fair  and  reason- 
able to  grant  to  large  insurers,  the  ramifications  of  whose  business  requires  cover- 
ing of  this  special  kind. 

The  attitude  of  the  Association  in  these  particular  cases  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
written  under  date  of  August  13th,  1915,  to  one  of  the  companies  interested  in  all 
the  five  cases  named,  and  I  am  filing  a  copy  of  this  letter  marked  Exhibit  No.  13. 

I  am  informed  that  the  drastic  action  of  the  Association  in  these  cases  pre- 
vents the  insured  from  obtaining  insurance  to  the  extent  desired  in  licensed  com- 
panies, and  that  to  protect  themselves,  as  required,  they  will  necessarily  have  to 
seek  the  protection  of  unlicensed  companies,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
companies  are  willing  enough  to  write  the  business  if  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  any  individual  judgment. 

One  other  instance  is  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  in  Toronto,  26th  May,  1915.  This  is 
the  case  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  McLaughlin.  Limited,  and  the  minute  reads  thus: 

"  An  application  for  a  rate  on  a  Blanket  policy  to  cover  the  firm's  plant 
and  stock  in  various  risks  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Caledorf  and  Edmonton,  in- 
cluding also  lien  contracts,  was  considered,  but  as  the  proposed  policy  was 
to  cover  Plant  in  various  locations,  which  was  contrary  to  precedent,  the 
Committee  declined  to  authorize  same." 
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An  application  was  subsequently  made  in  view  of  the  objection  to  include 
''  Plant "  to  name  a  Blanket  rate  on  Stock  as  had  been  done  in  other  cases.  This 
application  was  refused  by  the  committee  without  any  adequate  reason. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  correspondence  in  this  case,  and 
have  permission  to  produce  it,  should  it  be  necessary ;  it  will,  if  produced,  be  a 
very  striking  confirmation  of  the  charge  of  an  unreasonably  autocratic  attitude  of 
the  Association  in  its  relation  to  the  insuring  public. 

Statistical  Work  of  the  I'anadiax  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  fire  insurance  rates  are  not  capable  of  scientific 
demonstration  for  the  obvious  reason  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  cost 
depends  upon  the  uncertain  incalculable  fire  waste  which  has  been  and  always  will 
be  unstable  in  its  extent  and  distribution. 

It  is  nevertheless  natural  to  assume  that  the  various  rating  systems  of  the 
Association  have  been  based  upon  more  or  less  reliable  statistics  of  the  actual  fire 
experience  of  the  various,  classes  rated.  This  assumption,  however,  is  very  far 
astray,  for  the  statistical  work  attempted  by  the  x\ssociation  is  of  a  very  meagre 
character.  In  confirmation  of  this  I  may  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Statistical 
Department  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  following  sentence: 

"  It  may  be  admitted  that  what  has  so  far  been  done  is  largely  experi- 
meatal  and  imperfect,  and  its  present  value  may  well  be  open  to  question." 
And  again : 

"  Thirty-six  offices  are  reporting  their  losses,  these  representing  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  income  of  all  companies." 

The  report  of  this  department  might  well  be  quoted  in  its  entirety,  but  to 
avoid  this  I  am  filing  a  copy  of  all  the  reports  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  June,  1915,  Exhibit  No.  14.  upon  page  10  of  which  appears  the  report  of 
this  particular  department. 

In  passing  attention  might  be  drawn  to  "the  item  in  the  financial  statement 
(Exhibit  No.  1)  which  gives  the  cost  of  operating  the  department  for  the  year  as 
$1,262.26,  a  figure  too  trifling  to  justify  any  presumption  that  the  statistical  work 
of  the  Association  is  sought  to  be  made  of  any  value. 

Statistics  involving  an  analysis  of  premiums  and  losses  by  provinces  and 
classes  of  risks  would  certainly  involve  a  large  expenditure,  and  if  these  were  to  be 
any  value  all  Companies  would  have  to  contribute  to  them  on  a  uniform  basis. 
Apparently  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  does  not  possess  the 
necessarv'  authority  to  compel  the  production  of  these  figures  and  it  is  equally 
evident  from  the  report  tliat  the  members  do  not  attach  serious  value  to  the  work  of 
the  department. 

In  the  matter,  therefore,  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  upon  which  reasonable 
and  adequate  rates  might  be  formulated  the  Association  is  manifestly  and  admittedly 
in  default. 

Conclusions. 

1.  That  the  practical  control  of  fire  insurance  rates  within  the  Province  is  in 
the  hands  of  Companies,  members  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
(known  as  Tariff  Companies),  who  transact  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
business  of  the  Province.    Paragraphs  3  and  3. 

2.  That  the  business  of  the  Tariff  Companies  has  been  one  of  gradual  growth 
and  that  of  the  Non-Tariff  Companies  one  of  gradual  decline.    Paragraphs  4  and  5. 
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3.  That  the  main  purpose  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
was  and  is  the  maintenance  of  fire  insurance  rates.     Paragraphs  9,  15,  16  and  17. 

4.  That  every  risk  (save  as  noted)  insured  in  Ontario  by  the  Tariff  Companies 
is  rated  by  the  Association  and  below  that  rate  no  member  of  the  Canadian  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  is  permitted  to  insure.     Paragraphs  24  to  27  inclusive. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  are 
rigidly  bound  to  observe  all  of  its  rates,  rules  and  regulations.  Paragraphs  14 
and  18. 

6.  That  infractions  of  rates,  rules  or  regulations  involve  the  offenders  in 
penalties  which  in  some  instances  include  monetary  fines.  Paragraphs  38  to  46 
inclusive. 

7.  That  in  order  to  ensure  strict  adherence  to  rates,  rules  and  regulations  a 
detective  scheme  known  as  a  "  Stamping  System  "  was  organized  and  put  in  oper- 
ation in  certain  important  districts.     Paragraphs  47  and  48. 

8.  That  with  the  unexpressed  but  obvious  object  of  restricting  competition 
the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  prohibits  business  intercourse  with 
non-tariff  companies.     Paragraphs  21  and  22. 

9.  That  with  a  similar  object  in  view  the  Association  has  extended  its  rules  to 
suppress  or  limit  forms,  clauses  and  conditions  advantageous  to  the  insuring  public 
readily  granted  in  other  countries  and  acceptable  to  Companies  here  if  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment.    Paragraphs  10  and  57-59  inclusive. 

10.  That  with  a  similar  object  in  view  the  Association  has  entered  into  an. 
agreement  with  the  only  Insurance  Map  and  Plan  Publishers  in  Canada  to  restrict 
the  use  of  maps  and  plans  to  members  of  the  Association,  thus  producing  in  actual 
practice  a  complete  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  tariff  Companies.    Paragraph  60. 

11.  That  the  attitude  of  the  Association  to  the  insuring  public  has  been 
arbitrary  and  autocratic.     Paragraph?  61  to  64  inclusive. 

12.  That  in  many  instances  the  Association  has  caused  to  be  cancelled  policies 
of  insurance  for  many  large  insurers,  having  Dominion  wide  business  and  branches 
notwithstanding  the  willingness  of  individual  members  to  accept  the  same,  and 
that  the  effect  of  such  action  on  its  part  has  been  to  require  large  insurers  to  seek 
unlicensed  insurance.  ,  Paragraphs  65.  66  and  67. 

13.  That  the  Canadian  Fire  T'nderwriters'  Association  has  admittedly  failed' 
to  make  any  serious  effort  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  upon  which  the  adequacy 
of  rates  might  with  some  degree  of  confidence  be  predicted.    Paragraph  73. 

In  part  Xo.  2  of  this  report  I  shall  make  reference  to  some  commendable 
features  of  the  work  of  insurance  rating  Associations,  and  show  how  their  activities 
may  be  controlled  and  regulated. 

In  part  Xo.  1,  now  closing,  I  have  endeavoured  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  report 
to  the  furnishing  of  data  on  the  control  of  rates  within  the  Province,  and  having 
established  where  it  lies  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  it  is  made  and  maintained. 
I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  a  remark  previously  made  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
authority  I  have  had  to  pick  up  information  and  documents  from  many  sources. 
An  examination  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  by  a  commission 
authorized  to  hear  witnesses  under  oath  and  to  compel  the  production  of  papers, 
would.  I  have  everv'  reason  to  believe,  produce  much  corroborative  proof  of  the  con- 
clusions I  have  stated,  as  also  would  it  doubtless  reveal  other  important  ramifica- 
tions which  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or  developing  in  this  report. 
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PART  No.  II. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  GENERAL  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CONTROL  OF  FIRE 

INSURANCE  RATES,  AND  REPORTING  UPON  STEPS  TAKEN 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  TO 

REGULATE  THE  SAME. 

Inasmuch  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  province  of  Canada  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  I  should  at  once  explain  that  this  part  of  the  report  will  cover  in- 
formation derived  entirely  from,  and  deal  with  legislative  action  by  some  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  necessarily  had  to  look  to  that  country  for  anv 
light  upon  the  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  conditions  governing  the  conduct  of  the  fire  insurance  bu-^i- 
ness,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rates,  are  on  jiarallel  lines  in  b  <\h 
countries,  but  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  Insurance  Rating  Associations  has  b  m 
much  more  demonstratively  hostile  there  (as  it  has  in  matters  of  Trusts  and  C'om- 
bines)  than  it  has  here.  As  a  consequence  legislation  of  one  kind  or  another  has 
been  general  throughout  the  States  and  while  much  of  it  has  been  wholesome  and 
sane,  some  of  it  has  been  oppressive,  ill-advised  and  pernicious.  While  I  sliall 
briefly  refer  to  both  classes  I  shall  more  particularly  confine  myself  to  an  outline  of 
the  legislation  which  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  including  the  Insurance  Companies,  again-^t  whom  the  legislation  was 
primarily  directed. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee  of  New  Youk,  FEmtURARY,  1911. 

It  will,  I  think,  clear  the  ground  for  further  discussion  if  I  at  once  place  before 
you  the  result  of  a  ver\'  complete  investigation  made  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  authority  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  legislative  bodies  adopted  on  May  24th,  1910, 

The  committee  was  directed  "  To  investigate  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  cor- 
ruption and  corrupt  practices  shown  to  exist  by  the  evidence  of  the  recent  in- 
vestigation had  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York :  all  matters  indicating 
corrupt  practices  in  connection  with  legislation  which  have  developed  in  the  recent 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  the  business  methods, 
operation,  management,  supervision  and  control  of  all  insurance  companies,  other 
than  those  doing  life  insurance  business,  including  fire  insurance  exchange^;  and 
state  local  boards  of  fire  underiuriters  and  the  relations  of  such  companies,  ex- 
changes and  boards,  with  legislation,  including  industrial  life  insurance;  any 
specific  charge,  verified  upon  knowledge  of  corrupt  practices  or  oflficial  misconduct 
in  connection  with  legislation  or  the  legislature,  or  Avith  any  matter  or  proceeding 
before  any  state,  department,  board,  body  or  officer ;  and  any  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  state  and  its  officers  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  warrant  investigation,  to  the  end  that  remedial  legis- 
lation may  be  enacted  or  changed  or  method  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  may 
be  adopted  as  will  prevent  a  recurrance  of  any  abuse  or  evils  disclosed."' 

Public  sessions  were  held  on  forty-two  days  in  the  City  Hall.  New  York;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  witnesses  were  heard  and  5,500  pages  of  oral  evidence  and 
1.500  pages  of  documentarv  evidence  taken. 
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The  report  was  transmitted  to  the  J.egisUiiure  on  February  1st,  1911,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  ol  the  State  of  New  York  I 
am  enabled  to  file  a  copy  thereof  which  I  now  do  under  Exhibit  A. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  work  of  this  committee  constituted  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  enquiry  ever  undertaken,  and  that  their  report  is  the  most 
valuable  compendium  of  results  and  conclusions  ever  put  together  on  the  subject 
referred  to  them. 

While  the  report  is  too  important,  in  all  its  findings,  to  warrant  emasculation, 
a  concise  digest  of  such  points  as  are  of  interest  in  this  enquiry  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  ©f  much  help  in  the  development  of  the  principles  underlying  legislation  in 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  insurance  rates  and  rating  associations.  Its 
main  findings  centre  around  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  now  following: 

1st.  That  laws  prohibiting  the  formation  of  dissociations  for  the  fixing  and 
maintenance  of  rates  (commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as  Anti-compact 
Laws)  are  to  be  deprecated,  for  "  it  is  well  recognized  that  in  general  anti-compact 
laws  have  been  a  failure  and  there  is  a  noticeable  reaction  against  them."    Page  44. 

2nd.  That  open  competition  in  rates  "  is  not  in  the  long  run  and  on  the 
whole  an  economic  good ;''  that  while  the  effect  of  a  period  of  sustained  open  com- 
petition is  the  procuring  by  the  public  temporarily  of  cheaper  insurance  "the 
advantage  mostly  falls  to  persons  of  influence,  and  the  quality  of  the  protection 
is  lowered  since  the  Companies  are  weakened.'"'    Page  41. 

And  this  further  conclusion  '"  that  in  a  period  of  rate  demoralization  there 
follows  as  has  been  demonstrated,  an  increase  in  the  burning  ratio."    Page  50. 

3rd.  That  rates  based  upon  carefully  prepared  Schedules  (such  for  example 
as  I  have  filed  as  Exhibits  8,  9  and  10  in  connection  with  part  No.  1  of  this  report) 
have  an  economic  and  sociological  effect  that  can  be  scacely  overstated,  for  "  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  schedule  rating  js  at  present  by  far  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
the  inauguration  of  good  building  construction  and  in  checking  the  appaling  fire 
waste  of  the  country."'    Page  47. 

I  would  also  in  this  connection  quote  the  following : 

"  There  was  considerable  testimony,  particularly  on  the  part  of  large  insurers, 
that  the  rating  in  this  State  was  being  done  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  a  very 
great  appreciation  of  the  economic  value  of  schedule  rating.  In  fact  a  petition 
was  received  by  the  Committee  signed  by  forty-five  leading  buyers  of  insurance, 
commending  the  principle  of  schedule  rating  and  opposing  unbridled  competition." 
Page  54. 

5th.  That  combination  and  equity  in  rates  should  be  inseparable,  and  that 
if  competition  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  this  about  the  State  is  certainly  justified  in 
taking  any  steps  necessary  to  see  that  this  condition  is  maintained.     Page  65. 

6th.  That  since  the  Underwriters  have  failed  to  take  the  initiative  in  col- 
lecting of  a  combined  loss  experience,  and  since  it  is  necessary  such  figures  should 
be  available,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  State  should  undertake  this  work.    Page  72. 

The  above  are  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee  and  they  were  crystalized 
in  a  recommendation  concurred  in  by  six  out  of  eight  members  of  the  Committee 
and  which  I  now  fully  quote  from  Page  125  : 

"  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  no  anti-compact  bill  be  passed,  but  that 
in  place  thereof  a  statute  be  enacted  that  will  permit  combination  under  State 
regulation,  such  regulation  to  stop  short  of  actually  fixing  the  price  at  which  the 
companies  shall  sell  their  insurance,  but  which  shall  be  of  such  a  positive  nature 
that  all  forms  of  discrimination  in  rates  will  cease ;  such  statute  to  provide  for  the 
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filing  by  such  associations  and  bureaus  of  all  schedules  and  specific  rates  with  the 
Insurance  Department,  and  also  that  all  such  associations  and  bureaus  shall  keep 
careful  records  of  their  proceedings,  and  provide  for  the  hearing  of  interested 
property  owners  who  feel  aggrieved  at  the  rates  charged — all  to  the  end  that  the 
potent  power  of  publicity  may  operate  freely  to  cure  any  arbitrary  action  or 
indefensible  methods.'' 

••  And  such  statute  should  also  provide  that  while  companies  may  maintain 
proper  rate-making  associations  and  exchanges  and  agree  to  maintain  the  rates  so 
made,  they  must  not  seek  to  strengthen  their  own  agreement  by  forcing  third 
persons  to  help  them  do  so. 

''  In  other  words  the  licensing  of  and  control  over  brokers  should  cease,  and 
the  present  situation  wherein  rate-making  exchanges  and  associations  wield  a  power 
which  properly  belongs  to  government  should  be  ended.  As  before  indicated,  the 
Committee's  judgment  is  that  the  companies  have  made  out  a  case  to  justify  their 
joint  action  in  the  making  of  rates,  but  they  have  not  shown  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  coerce  a  large  body  of  several  thousand  men,  who  are  making  their 
living  by  bringing  business  to  the  companies,  into  helping  to  maintain  rates  for 
the  companies. 

"  The  companies  should  depend  upon  their  own  business  integrity  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  agreement.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  remove  temptation 
from  themselves  and  shift  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  rates  to  the  shoulders 
of  men  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them.  The  good  which  flows 
from  the  conditions  that  the  exchanges  now  demand  of  the  brokers  concerning  the 
giving  of  rebates  can  be  preserved  in  a  statute  on  that  subject."' 

The  two  dissentient  members  of  the  Committee  filed  a  minority  report  on  the 
recommendation  just  quoted  in  the  following  terms : 

"  As  to  the  findings  and  recoinmendations  concerning  the  methods  of  the 
various  fire  insurance  exchanges  and  other  rate-making  bodies  throughout  the 
State  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  requiring  the  filing  of  rates  and  schedules 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  believe  that  such  publicity  will  be  bene- 
ficial. We  think,  however,  that  this  in  itself  will  not  bring  about  the  object 
desired,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  equitable  and  just  rates.  Inasmuch  as  fire 
insurance  is  so  vital  and  necessary  and  of  such  vast  importance  affecting  as  it  does 
the  entire  business  interests  of  the  State,  we  make  the  further  recommendation  that 
some  supervision  be  had  over  the  rate-making  bodies,  which  the  testimony  dis- 
closed are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies  and  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal 
by  the  assured. 

"'  We  propose  that  a  bureau  be  created  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  with  power  upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  to  order  a  revision  or 
modification  of  rates  if  they  are  found,  after  investigation,  to  be  unreasonable,  ex- 
cessive, arbitrary'  or  unwarranted." 

Acts  of  New  York  State  Regulating  Eate  Makixg  Association's. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  contained  a  draft  bill  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  majority  recommendation  and  on  September  1st,  1911,  it  was  enacted  as  a 
Law  of  the  State.  The  Act  was  amended  in  1913  and  I  file  a  copy' of  the  Act  as 
amended,  Chap.  36,  Section  141,  under  Exhibit  B.  The  amendments  of  1913  are 
underlined  in  red  ink  in  two  particulars,  i.e..  by  extending  it  to  cover  all  rate- 
making  associations  and  insurance  companies  excepting  life  and  marine,  the  first 
law  covering  fire  insurance  associations  and  companies  only. 

5  I.e. 
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The  Act  was  also  amended  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  discriminatious 
after  order  by  the  Superintendent  by  the  addition  of  a  provision  which  is  not  only 
underlined  in  red  in  Exhibit  B,  but  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  repeat 
here : — 

"  Nor  shall  such  persons,  corporations,  associations  or  bureaus  remove  such 
discrimination  by  increasing  the  rates  on  any  risk  or  class  of  risks  affected  by  such 
order  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance that  such  increase  is  justifiable." 

Two  other  Acts  were  also  passed  at  the  same  time  to  round  out  the  law.  The 
first  was  under  Chap.  21,  Section  140,  which  legislated  for  organizations  other  than 
rate-making  associations,  but  which  assisted  in  establishing  insurance  rates,  and  a 
copy  of  this  Act  is  filed  under  Exhibit  C. 

The  second  was  under  Chap.  23,  Section  139,  which  brought  under  the  new  Law 
such  organizations  as  assisted  underwriters  in  insurance  business  generally,  and  a 
copy  of  this  Act  is  filed  under  Exhibit  D. 

The  New  York  State  Law,  as  embraced  in  these  three  Acts,  may  be  succinctly 
described  as  State  Regulation  of  Insurance  Rate-making  Associations  and  other 
kindred  organizations  to  prevent  discrimination  in  rates  between  risks  of  like  class 
and  character,  and  having  substantially  the  same  degree  of  protection  against  fire. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  short  summary  of  the  practical  results  accom- 
plished under  the  Act;  meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  New  York  law  has 
been  adopted  in  toto  by  the  following  States :  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
Washington,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  an(i  a  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has,  I  am  informed,  recommended  its  adoption  for  that 
State. 

It  will  be  observed  as  a  most  important  feature  that  the  New  York  Law 
entirely  overlooks  any  provision  regulating  non-tariff  competition  so  long  as  such 
companies  do  not  organize  for  the  purpose  of  rate-making.  This  is  designedly  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  trend  of  the  Committee's  report  and  preserves  non-tariff 
competition  except  in  the  Metropolitan  district  of  New  York,  where,  I  am  informed, 
every  company  transacting  business  is  a  member  of  the  Association  having  juris- 
diction and  known  as  the  New  York  Insurance  Exchange. 

State  Regulatiox  of  Rates. 

As  opposed  to  the  limited  powers  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York,  as  heretofore 
described,  certain  of  the  States  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  have  enacted 
legislation  which  has  given  the  State  absolute  control  of  the  regulation  of  the  rates 
themselves.    In  this  group  are  included  the  following: — 

Kansas. 

Louisiana  (where  a  State  Board  has  been  appointed  with  power  to  review  rates 
and  to  order  changes  if  necessary). 

Missouri  (where  power  is  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  order 
changes  in  rates  if  in  his  opinion  they  are  unreasonable- or  excessive). 

South   Carolina    (same   as  Missouri). 


Texas. 


State  of  Kaxsas. 


In  the  State  of  Kansas  there  was  previously  an  anti-compact  Law,  under  which 
a  very  aggravated  condition  of  rate-demoralization  existed.  There  was  general 
dissatisfaction  both  on  the  part  of  the  people  because  of  gross  discrimination,  and 
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on  tlie  part  of  the  Companies  because  they  were  making  no  money.  A  Law  was 
passed  which  required  the  Companies  to  file  schedules  of  rates,  whicli  they  could 
not  depart  from.  Power  was  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  order 
changes  in  rates,  and  at  least  one  general  reduction  of  12%  was  ordered  by  him. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  Act  was  tested  and  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  Kansas  Courts  upheld  the  Law,  and  on  April  20th, 
1914,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Lower  Courts. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  I  should  record  this  most  important  judgment  without 
comment.  » 

State  of  Missouia. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  been  so  much  the  storm  centre  of  disturbances  in 
the  matter  of  the  State  regulation  of  rates  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  Review  the 
situation  there  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  State  Legislatura,of  1913  placed  on  the  Statute  Books  an  Act  known  as 
the  "  Orr  Anti-Trust  Law,"'  and  so  far  as  our  present  enquiry  is  directed,  Sections 
No.  10299  and  10313a  contain  the  crux  of  the  whole  Bill.  These  sections  read  as 
follows : — 

Section   10299. 

''  Pool  and  trust  agreements  defined.  Any  person  who  shall  create,  enter  into, 
l)ecome  a  member  of  or  participate  in  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination,  con- 
federation, or  understanding  with  any  person  or  persons,  to  regulate,  control,  or 
fix  the  price  of  any  article  of  manufacture,  mechanism,  merchandise,  commodity, 
convenience  or  repair,  or  any  product  of  mining,  or  any  article  or  thing  whatsoever, 
of  any  class  or  kind  bought  and  sold,  or  the  price  or  premium  to  be  paid  for  i7isur- 
ing  property  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  lightning  or  storm,  or  to  maintain  said 
price  when  so  regulated  or  fixed,  or  shall  enter  into,  become  a  member  of  or  par- 
ticipate in  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  contract,  combination,  confederation  or 
understanding,  to  fix  or  limit  the  amount  or  quantity  of  any  article  of  manufacture, 
mechanism,  merchandise,  commodity,  convenience,  repair,  any  product  of  mining, 
or  any  article  or  thing  whatsoever,  of  any  class  or  kind  l)0ught  and  sold,  or  the 
price  or  premium  to  he  paid  for  insuring  property  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
lightning  or  storm,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  this  article."' 

Section  10313a. 

"'  In  any  proceeding  against  or  prosecution  of  any  insurance  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  it  shall  l>e  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  company  is 
a  member  of  a  pool,  trust,  agreement,  confederation  or  understanding  to  control, 
effect,  or  fix  the  price  of  premium  to  be  paid  for  insuring  property  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,  lightning  or  storm,  if  it  be  shown  that  such  company  or  any  agent 
or  representative  thereof  in  writing  insurance  has  used  any  insurance  rate,  or  made 
use  of  or  consulted  any  rate  book,  paper  or  card  containing  any  insurance  rate, 
prepared,  published,  kept  or  furnished  by  any  person,  association  of  persons,  or 
bureaii  employed  by,  representing  or  acting  on  behalf  of  any  other  insurance  com- 
pany or  association  in  and  about  the  making  and  publi-^liini;"  'if  insurance  rato^  for 
use  in  any  portion  of  this  State." 

These  sections  were  regarded  as  of  such  serious  importance  that  on  April  30th. 
1913,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Companies  ceased  the  writing  of  business  in  the 
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State,  and  all  the  great  companies  of  other  State  or  l"\)reiiiii  organization  were 
included  in  this  number. 

The  effect  of  this  withdrawal  of  insurance  protection  was  to  almost  completely 
paralyze  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State — and  this  was  too  serious  a  condition 
to  go  unchecked.  Conferences  of  prominent  Bankers,  Manufacturers,  Merchants  and 
Insurance  men  were  held  with  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  State, 
as  a  result  of  which  remedial  legislation  and  immunity  from  i)enaltv  suits  were 
promised  and  the  Companies  resumed  normal  business  conditions. 

I  think  it  well  to  quote  a  paragraph  of  interest  and  importance  from  an  official 
statement  issued  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  August  7th,  1913. 

"  In  view  of  the  temperate  and  wise  utterances  of  the  state's  officers,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  negotiations  should  re>ult  in  the  return  from  exile  beyond  its  borders 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  business  whose  protection  is  so  largely  the  basis  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  which  often  stands  between  the  holder  of  its  indemnity  and 
dire  distress.  The  companies  have  through  the  patient  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions and  statements  of  the  state  officers,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  the  statute  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  withdrawal  is  void 
and  not  enforceable,  and  the  spirit  shown  in  the  proposed  dismissal  of  pending 
suits  against  them  become  assured  that  they  may  safely  and  permanently  resume 
operations  in  Missouri,  using  in  their  individual  capacities  the  rates  intelligently 
prepared  and  economically  furnished  by  actuarial  bureaus  for  fixing  premiums  in 
their  contracts  of  insurance. 

"  The  companies  and  the  public  are  further  encouraged  to  expect  at  no  distant 
day  a  programme  of  constructive  and  remedial  insurance  legislation,  which  the 
governor  in  a  recently  published  interview  has  strongly  recommended.  To  this 
progressive  plan  which  must  of  necessity  put  the  insurance  business  on  a  basis 
of  fairness  to  the  public  and  reasonable  profit  to  the  companies,  will  be  given  the 
full  support  and  co-operation  of  the   fire   insurance  interests. 

"  This  statement  is  issued  with  the  full  approval  of  the  attorney-general  and 
the  insurance  companies  as  explanatory  of  the  basis  and  manner  of  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  State  and  the  Companies." 

I  may  add  that  remedial  legislation  was  adopted  and  this  State  may  now  rank 
as  having  the  same  legislation  as  New  York,  subject,  however,  to  the  added  power 
previously  referred  to. 

I  have  referred  to  the  condition  in  Missouri  as  evidencing  the  deplorable  result 
of  revolutionary  legislation,  and  of  indicating  the  inevitable  reaction. 

State  of  Xew  Jersey. 

Midway  between  the  two  extremes  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey  has  adopted  a  law 
which  has  resulted  in  ahsolute  uniformity  of  rates ;  competition  has  lieen  largely 
eliminated  because  tariff  and  non-tariff  companies  have  filed  uniform  schedules. 

The  law  of  the  State  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Xew  Work  State,  in  the 
matter  of  discrimination,  but  it  specifically  forbids  "insurers"  to  make  any  in- 
surance that  is  not  based  upon  general  basis  schedules  previously  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Commissioner.  The  Act  bears  Chapter  85,  Laws  of  10r3  and  a  copy  is 
filed  herewith  under  Exhibit  E.  and  contains,  amongst  other  provisions.  "  Any  one 
or  more  of  such  insurers,  singly  or  Jointly,  may  employ  for  the  making  of  such 
general  basis  schedules  and  rates,  and  the  filing  of  the  same,  the  services  of  such 
expert  as  it.  or  they,  may  deem  advisable  for  such  purpose.'' 
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The  result  of  the  Act  has  been  that  all  Companies  licensed  by  the  State  em- 
ployed the  same  rating  officer,  and  rates  in  this  State  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
uniform. 

There  is  in  my  judgment  a  very  important  principle  involved  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislation  which  is  well  worthy  of  deeper  and  closer  examination. 

State  of  Illinois. 

This  important  state  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  midst  of  contention  and 
dispute  in  the  matter  of  Insurance  Legislation ;  beyond  the  usual  anti-combine  Act 
(General)  no  laws  have  been  enacted  on  the  subject  under  this  enquiry. 

For  some  months  prior  to  the  close  of  1914  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Rufus  H.  Potts,  had  been  engaged  in  conducting  an  examination  into  fire  insurance 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  State,  and  on  Novem1>er  14th,  1914,  he  transmitted 
his  report  to  the  Governor.  I  was  favored  with  a  copy  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York  State,  but  so  much  of  it  is  irrelevant 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  file  it  with  this  report. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  that  the  pith  of  Mr.  Potts'  recom- 
mendation is  found  in  his  urgent  and  startling  demand  for  a  system  of  State  In- 
surance, and  on  this  point  I  may  quote  his  own  words  taken  from  page  72  of  his 
report : 

'•'  The  important  facts  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  general  result  of  my 
investigation  of  the  fire  conditions  in  Illinois ;  premium  rates,  especially  on 
dwellings,  are  excessive  and  discriminatory:  Chicago  being  particularly  subjected 
to  insurance  extortion ;  this  is  so  because  there  exists  three  insurance  '  Comlnnes ' 
in  Illinois  which  fix  rates  and  prevent  competition.  An  insurance  '  Combine '  is 
illegal,  and  the  courts  in  Illinois  have  so  decided.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  as  shown  by  complaints  continually  received  by  this  Department,  are  be- 
coming aroused  and  demand  and  should  have  immediate  relief.  Complete  relief 
can  only  be  secured  by  establishing  a  system  of  state  fire  insurance." 

As  an  alternative  Mr.  Potts  recommends  the  control  of  rates  by  the  state  and 
on  page  51  he  outlines  his  plan,  which  I  need  not  here  further  deal  with.  It  may, 
however,  be  interesting  to  quote  one  or  two  typically  ornate  sentences  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  bent  of  the  Commissioner's  mind.    He  says : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  and  conditions  which  I  have  already  described  it  appears 
to  nie  that  some  method  of  effectively  regulating  insurance  rates  by  the  state  is 
imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Illinois.  On  account  of 
the  existence  of  the  '  Combine '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  securing  reasonable  rates 
through  competition.    All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  relief  is  legislative  action. 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  Commission  to  have  the  power  to  them- 
selves to  make  a  classification  of  all  the  property  in  the  state  with  reference  to  fire 
hazard  ;  collect  statistics  of  fire  losses  under  this  classification  and  upon  the  in- 
formation thus  collected,  make  reasonable  maximum  rates  which  the  companies 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exceed.  This  Commission  should  have  wide  powers  in 
relation  to  fire  insurance  rates,  similar  to  the  powers  which  the  Utilities  Com- 
mission has  over  the  charges  which  Public  Utilities  are  allowed  to  make." 
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How  THE  Xew  Work  Law  Operates. 

In  the  course  of  several  days  spent  at  the  Xew  York  office  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  many  reports  and  much  valuable  evidence  were  placed  at  my  disposal. 
Through  the  great  courtesy  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  and  of  his  Deputies, 
I  was  permitted  to  bring  away  with  me  copies  of  printed  reports  on  specific  exam- 
inations and  of  memoranda  prepared  on  the  operation  of  the  Act  which  have  not 
been  printed. 

To  file  all  the  reports  given  to  me,  either  with  or  without  a  digest,  would 
involve  much  reading  and  perhaps  greater  labor  than  is  warranted  at  this  juncture. 
Xeverthelcss  there  are  a  few  salient  results  I  wish  to  place  before  you  to  confirm 
and  emphasize  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Department,  in 
his  1913  report.     He  there  remarks: 

''  The  Xew  Work  anti-discrimination  Law  was  originally  made  effective  as  of 
September  1st,  1911,  and  while  it  may  be  still  considered  in  the  trying-out  stage, 
the  Xew  York  department  views  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  results  and  the 
operation  of  the  Law.'' 

The  first  examination  conducted  was  of  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  Xew 
York  State,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  1912  report  will  be  of  interest: 

'■  Underwriters'  Associatiox  of  Xew  York   State. 

"  The  conditions  disclosed  l^y  these  examinations  conclusively  prove  that  there 
existed  urgent  need  of  a  proper  supervision  of  the  rating  functions  by  the  State. 
Of  the  completed  examinations,  that  of  the  L^nderwriters'  Association  of  Xew  York 
State,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  This  asso- 
ciation is  a  voluntary  organization  composed  of  several  agents  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies and  fixes  the  fire  insurance  rates  on  all  property  in  fifty-two  counties  of  the 
State.  The  report  on  this  association  indicates  a  confused  situation  as  to  rates 
existing  throughout  the  territory  of  the  association.  Unfair  discriminations  seem 
to  abound,  low  competitive  rates  being  in  force  on  some  risks  and  in  some  localities 
and  rates  compensatingly  high  fixed  on  other  risks  and  in  other  localities.  Xeither 
hazards  or  experience  appear  to  be  the  guiding  considerations  of  these  and  other 
ratings.  There  was  a  censurable  disregard  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  re- 
cognition of  the  fire  protective  features  of  the  various  cities  of  the  State,  this  con- 
dition heing  reflected  in  the  individual  ratings  of  the  mercantile  risks  in  these 
cities.  Unjustifiable  differences  appear  in  the  minimum  rates  of  risks  as  between 
different  counties  of  the  state :  for  example,  dwellings  located  in  Cattaraugus 
County  rate  higher  than  similar  dwellings  in  unprotected  localities  in  the  adjoining 
County  of  Chautauqua,  even  though  the  dwellings  in  Cattaraugus  County  receive 
the  benefits  of  protection  of  an  efficient  fire  department  and  ample  water  supply. 

"  At  the  hearing  held  on  the  report  on  the  examination  of  the  Underwriters' 
Association,  the  officers  of  the  Association  promised  to  bend  their  sincere  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  improved  situation." 

In  regard  to  general  complaints  the  report  has  this  to  say: 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  seventy-eight  complaints  have  been  filed  with  the 
superintendent,  all  of  them  concerning  fire  insurance  rates.  These  complaints 
cover  a  wide  range  of  conditions  deemed  objectionable  by  the  complaining  assureds. 
Of  the  seventy-eight  complaints  filed,  forty-five  have  been  disposed  of  and  twenty- 
eight  are  either  in  process  of  investigation  or  are  held  pending  the  receipt  of 
further  information  from  the  complainants.     The  remaining  five  are  complaints 
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coming  after  an  order  from  this  departnieut  to  tlie  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  to  remove  an  unfair  discrimination,  the  rating  body  grasping  the  op- 
portunity to  reclassify  certain  risks  and  in  many  instances  sharply  advancing  rates. 
These  complaints  have  not  been  disposed  of,  the  department  not  accepting  the 
action  of  the  Exchange  as  a  compliance  with  its  order.  It  is  stated  that  this  matter 
is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  rate  committee  of  that  body." 

And  these  further  extracts   will  be  of  interest. 

"Another  complaint  decided  against  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
involved  the  charge  for  exposure  to  approximately  3,000  dwelling  risks  and  con- 
tents otherwise  minimum  rated,  and  the  failure  to  make  a  similar  charge  to  some 
15,000  to  20,000  similarly  exposed  minimum  rated  dwellings.  Following  an  order 
from  the  superintendent  to  remove  the  discrimination,  the  Exchange  restored  the 
three  thousand  and  odd  risks  to  the  minimum  rated  class,  the  exposure  charge 
being  cancelled.  The  insurable  value  of  the  risks  affected  was  in  excess  of  forty 
million  dollars  and  the  reductions  in  premium  charges  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

"  A  fourth  complaint  decided  against  the  New  Y^ork  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
involved  the  method  of  rating  fireproof  risks  having  exposed  iron  columns  and 
beams  and  occupied  by  manufacturing  tenants.  There  were  approximately  150 
mercantile  fireproof  buildings  and  contents  affected  by  the  superintendent's  order. 
As  a  result  of  this  order  the  Exchange  repeated  these  risks  treating  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  fireproof  risks  were  treated,  making,  however,  a  charge  for 
the  ^structural  defect  of  exposed  iron  work,  thereby  bringing  the  rating  of  such 
risks  more  in  harmony  with  the  rates  on  risks  not  possessing  this  defect.  At  the 
time  of  filing  the  complaint  these  risks  were  rated  as  if  non-fireproof  risks  and  a 
percentage  of  allowance  from  the  rates  thus  obtained  was  made  for  fireproof  con- 
struction. These  final  rates  were  disproportional  to  rates  on  similar  risks,  being 
in  some  instances  double  and  triple  the  normal  rates.  The  rates  on  the  specific 
risks  which  were  the  basis  for  the  complaint  was  $3,325  on  the  contents  and  $1,663 
on  the  building.  These  were  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  superintendent's  order 
to  $1,771  on  the  contents  and  .60  cents  on  the  building.  The  insurable  values  of 
the  building  and  contents  are  probably  in  excess  of  $750,000.00.  "VTliile  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  ^  reliable  estimate  of  the  insurable  value  of  the  risks  affected  and 
the  premium  reduction  thereon,  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  vahies  of 
buildings  and  contents  at  over  $75,000,000.00,  with  a  premium  reduction  far  in 
excess  of  $500,000.00  per  annum. 

"  One  complaint  of  violation  of  that  portion  of  the  law  which  prevents  rating 
association?  from  fixing  a  certain  rate  on  condition  that  the  entire  amount  of  insur- 
ance on  the  risk  involved  be  placed  with  members  of  the  rating  association,  was 
received.  Investigation  resulted  in  proving  the  violation,  and  the  rating  associa- 
tion, the  local  board,  the  companies  and  the  agents  involved,  were  ordered  to  dis- 
continue the  practice." 

From  the  1913  report  the  following  is  quoted : — 

"  During  the  two  years  in  which  the  anti-discrimination  law  has  been  in  effect. 
there  have  been  approximately  two  hundred  complaints  filed  with  the  New  York" 
Insurance  Department.  Most  of  these  complaints  were  made  on  the  grounds  of 
exorbitant  or  excessive  rates  charged,  and  a  few  of  them  made  reference  to  unfair 
discriminations  between  similar  risks.  All  complaints,  whether  they  would  on 
their  face  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  or  not.  were  carefully 
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iuvestigated,  and  if  no  case  of  unfair  discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
could  be  established,  the  complaint  would,  nevertheless,  be  taken  up  with  the  rating 
organization  if  an  apparent  injustice  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  complainant, 
generally  with  satisfactory  results. 

"  In  eases  where  an  unfair  discrimination  within  tht*  meaning  of  the  law  could 
be  established,  it  was  necessary  in  comparatively  few  of  them  to  hold  the  statutory 
hearing  before  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  the  rating  body  voluntarily  and 
freely  correcting  the  discriminations.  It  might  be  stated  that  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation did  not  manifest  itself  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Two  complaints,  which  after  hearings  before  the  superintendent  were  found  to  be 
based  upon  unfair  discriminations  and  discriminations  ordered  removed,  were  dis- 
posed of  by  advancing  rates  in  a  manner  more  oifensive  than  the  original  dis- 
criminations. These  dispositions  were  not  accepted  by  the  Department  as  com- 
pliance with  its  orders,  and  after  considerable  persistence  a  satisfactory  disposition 
of  the  complaints  was  obtained.  This  experience  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  such  action  by  abating  organization,  it 
now  being  incumbent  upon  such  organization  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  that  an  advance  in  rate  is  Justifiable  before  such 
advance  can  go  into  effect  after  an  unfair  discrimination  is  ordered  removed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been 
attended  by  no  friction,  but  on  the  contrary  by  a  fairly  cordial  co-operation  and  a 
disposition  to  cheerfully  comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

The  following  closing  paragraph  of  the  1913  report  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance : — 

"  A  complaint  to  this  Department  resulted  in  the  changing  of  rates  on  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  risks,  at  least  seventy-five  of  which  were  considerable  reduc- 
tions affecting  possibly  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  of  insurable  values.  There  must 
have  been  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  property  owners  and  tenants  affected  by 
the  decrease,  but  only  one  of  them  complained  to  the  Department.  Another  com- 
plaint resulted  in  the  reduction  in  rates  on  three  thousand  dwellings,  affecting  that 
many  owners  and  probably  thirty  thousand  families,  but  only  one  of  them  took  the 
trouble  to  complain.  Another  complaint  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  rate  on  ten 
thousand  risks,  over  one  hundred  thousand  people  being  affected  by  the  change,  but 
only  eight  complaints  were  received  by  the  Department  affecting  the  discrimina- 
tion.'' 

In  the  1914  report,  the  chief  examiner  quotes  numerous  figures  showing  that 
the  Department's  activities  under  the  Law  have  resulted  in  substantial  rate  reduc- 
tions in  the  territory  under  the  rating  jurisdiction  of  the.  New  York  Insurance 
Exchange  (New  York  City),  and  evidences  a  net  decrease  in  New  York  City 
'premiums  of  $1,000,000.00  notwithstanding  that  the  premiums  in  the  State  as 
a  whole  increased  $1,300,000.00 

Speaking  of  the  results  in  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  and  having  in  mind  the  troubles  spoken  of  in  his  first 
report  (previously  quoted)  he  says: — 

"  The  first  results  of  these  new  policies  became  effective  on  February  1st,  1914, 
when  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  New  York  State  adopted  a  new  dwelling 
schedule  which  was  to  be  uniformly  applied  throughout  its  territory  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  degree  of  fire  protection  found  to  exist  in  each  locality.  The  adoption 
of  this  dwelling  schedule,  it  can  be  confidently  predicted,  will  result  in  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  premiums  on  this  class  of  property.     On  September  1st,  a  new 
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farm  schedule  was  adopted  which  also  tended  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  ratini: 
of  farm  property.  It  is  considered  that  this  latter  schedule  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  rates  on  this  class,  that  class  being  unprofitable  at  former  rates,  if  ex- 
pressions of  underwriters  unsupported  l)y  figures  can  be  relied  upon.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  stated  that  neither  the  law  (Section  141)  in  its  present  form 
nor  in  any  other  form  could  equitably  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates 
in  the  face  of  consistently  heavy  losses,  a  reduction  in  preininnis  more  likelv  follow- 
ing reduction  in  losses,  and  for  that  reason,  it  would  seem  most  important  that  laws 
looking  towards  fire  prevention  and  encouraging  improvements  in  fire  extinguishing 
conditions  be  adopted,  properly  administered  and  rigidly  enforced.'' 

Co-Operatiox  of   Insurance   Companies. 

Before  I  left  Xew  York  I  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  a  number  of 
representative  Managers  and  Underwriters  antl  the  general  experience  and  testinionv 
followed  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  David  Rumsey,  Vice-President  and  Counsel 
of  the   Continental   Insurance   Company,  who  said   in   effect: 

"  We  do  not  want  to  encourage  State  regulation  of  insurance  rates,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it,  but  as  the  general  trend  of  legislation  throughout  this  Country 
is  to  do  something  in  that  direction  we  are  not  averse  to  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  Law  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  worked  advantageously  to  the  insuring  public 
and  has  caused  us  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble."' 

I  could  quote  several  similar  opinions,  but  this  one  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  all. 

National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

This  body  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  non-legislating  association 
in  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  deliberations  on  insurance  matters  is  concerned. 

The  association  is  composed  of  the  lieads  of  all  insurance  departments  of  all 
the  States-,  whether  the  title  of  the  head  be  Insurance  Superintendent  or  Commis- 
sioner. It  meets  twice  a  year  in  convention,  and  in  the  interregnum  subjects  are 
investigated  by  Committees  appointed  at  the  convention  to  which  their  findings  are 
submitted. 

In  view  of  the  responsible  offices  held  by  these  men,  much  more  than  ordinary 
importance  should  be,  and  indeed  is,  attached  to  their  findings  as  formulative  in- 
fluences in  the  matter  of  legislation.  I  therefore  turn  with  great  respect  to  the 
work  done  by,  and  the  findings  of  the  Committee  of  Rates  and  Rate-making,  of 
which  Mr.  Herman  L.  Ekern,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  is  the 
Chairman/ 

At  the  annual  convention  held  at  Burlington,  Yermont,  on  July  31'st.  1913,  it 
was  '■  Resolved,  that  a  special  committee  of  nine  members  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  required  to  investigate  the  rates  charged  by  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, the  methods  of  making  such  rates,  the  effect  of  anti-trust  and  other  related 
laws  upon  such  rates  and  upon  the  making  thereof,  and  to  report  thereon  from  time 
to  time  to  this  convention:  and  if  legislation  be  found  desirable,  to  report  its 
recommendations  for  legislation,  which  shall  be  uniform,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
several  States." 

Three  other  commissioners  were  added  to  the  Committee,  making  twelve  in  all. 
constituting  a  most  influential  and  representative  body. 

The  report  of  thfs  committee  was  presented  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
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Xational  Convention  held  in  New  York  on  December  8th,  191-i,  and  1)y  the  courtesy 
of  Mr,  F.  H.  McMaster,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  I  am  able  to  file  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  marked  Exhibit  F. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  four  Bills  as 
printed  in  the  Eecord,  and  which  taken  together  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
New  Jersey  law.  Bills  Nos.  1  and  2  to  all  intents  and  purposes  constitute  the 
New  York  law ;  Bill  No.  3  is  practically  the  feature  added  by  New  Jersey,  to  which 
reference  has  been  previously  made  in  this  report.  Bill  No.  4  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail,   and  unimportant  to  our  consideration. 

The  Commissioner  of  Connecticut  (Mr.  Burton  jVIansfield)  presented  a 
minority  report  opposing  legislation  of  the  character  proposed  in  the  four  Bills,  but 
on  motion  the  Committee's  report  was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  only  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  Vermont  voting  against.     (Vide  minutes  of  April  12th,  1915.) 

Bills  Nos.  5  and  6  were  sent  on  but  were  not  favored  by  the  Committee,  yet 
Avere  approved  by  the  Convention  by  a  vote  of  13  to  8,  the  States  against  being 
California,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Montana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and 
Virginia.  The  States  voting  approval  were  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

For  purposes  of  record  I  may  say  that  Bill  No.  5  prohibits  agreements  between 
fire  insurance  companies  or  rating  bureaus  except  such  as  are  not  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  provides  for  the  making  and  filing  of  agreements  that  are 
made.  Bill  No.  6  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  to  review  any  bureau 
rate  for  fire  insurance,  subject  to  Court  review. 

It  is  significant  that  the  four  Bills  numbered  1  to  4  met  with  the  practical 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Convention,  a  conclusion  that  is  worth  noting  and 
emphasizing. 

Uniformity  in  Statistical  Information  on  Classification;  of  Losses,  etc. 

In  Sub-section  6  of  Paragraph  No.  8  of  this  report  I  have  referred  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  that  the  State 
assume  the  work  of  collecting  proper  statistics,  and  if  the  recommendation  of  the 
minority,  as  mentioned  in  Paragraph  No.  10,  had  been  assented  to  by  the  Legis- 
lature that  course  would  have  been  inevitable. 

The  minority  report  was  not  accepted,  nor  has  the  State  undertaken  the  task 
indicated,  nevertheless  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  getting 
the  work  done  by  the  Insurance  Companies  themselves,  and  while  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  fully  discuss  the  present  status  of  the  matter,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  a  uniform  classification  will  be  decided  upon  and  put  into  operation. 

The  whole  subject  of  a  standard  form  of  classification  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  with  characteristic  energy  is 
being  pushed  to  a  successful  issue.  It  may  be  left  quite  safely  in  the  hands  of 
that  important  Association,  and  as  already  indicated,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
in  due  time  there  will  be  accumulated  statistics  of  the  utmost  value  to  rate-con- 
trolling States  in  form  available  for  the  use  of  the  officials  of  such  States. 

In  Part  No.  1  of  this  report,  and  in  Paragraph  73  I  have  referred  to  the 
hopeless  inadequacy  of  our  Canadfan  Statistics ;  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  make 
headway  when  the  United  States  system  is  in  operation  if  we  are  wise  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  pioneer  work  being  undertaken  in  that  country. 
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Conclusion. 

In  closing  Part  Xo.  2  I  beg  to  state  that  1  have  only  made  a  superficial 
examination   of   the   subject   dealt   with. 

With  the  expression  of  your  desire  to  limit  the  time  occupied,  and  the  expenses 
incurred,  I  have  confined  my  personal  investigations  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  that  State,  and  much  of  the  material  in  this  part  of  my 
report  and  of  the  Exhibits  were  placed  at  my  disposal  Ity  the  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent and  his  Deputies. 

I  very  much  desired  to  make  personal  investigation  at  Boston;  Trenton,  New 
Jersey ;  Philadelphia  or  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Springfield  and  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  and  Topeka,  Kansas;  so  that  I  might  speak 
more  definitely  of  actual  results  following  legislative  enactments  in  these  and  pos- 
sibly other  States.  T  had,  however,  to  refrain  because  of  the  time  and  expense 
involved  therein. 

I  had  less  hesitation  in  limiting  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  because  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  information  obt-ained  in  New  York.  I  trust  you  will  find  the 
report  even  in  its  limited  form  enough  to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  and  without  in  any  way  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  following  any  part  of  such  legislation  I  hope  you  will  favorably 
entertain  the  only  recommendation  I  venture  to  submit. 

Recommendatiox. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  definite  information  on  the  practical  results 
achieved  in  States  which  have  adopted  Laws  regulating  rating  associations  and  rates, 
in  one  of  its  several  forms,  I  beg  with  due  diffidence  to  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  pursue  a  more  extended  enquiry,  which  Commission  might  also 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  you  in  the  preparation  of  proposed 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Provincial  control  of  insurance  rates  suitable  to  the 
people  and  circumstances  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  report  as   a  whole  is  respectfully,  submitted. 

Toronto,  September  3rd,  1915.  "  E.  P.  Heatox. 


SUPPLEAIENTARY  REPORT  OX  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INSURANCE 
RATES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL. 

Having  visited  several  of  the  United  States,  investigating  the  operation  of 
Fire  Marshal  systems,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  simultaneously  enquiring  concern- 
ing legislative  enactments  on  the  subject  of  "  State  Control  of  Fire  Insurance 
Rates,"  and  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  further  report  on  the  subject  which  will  be 
supplemental  to  the  report  made  by  me  on  September  5th,  1915. 

STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  indicated  the  legislation ,  in  these  two  States,  arid 
pointed  out  the  difference   therein. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  the  responsible  official  of  each  State,  and 
each  informed  me  without  reserve  that  the  legislation  adopted  was  working  so 
satisfactorily  that  neither  had  in  mind  anv  necessitv  for  changes,  nor  was   any 
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amending  act  introduced  into  the  respective  legislatures  which  were  in  session  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

No  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  this  State,  and  I  was  advised  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance   that   none   was  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Hardison,  the  Commissioner,  is  recognized  throughout  the  United  States 
as  an  outstanding  authority  on  Insurance  Legislation,  and  I  ventured  to  put  to  him 
the  question,  "  In  the  event  of  your  seeking  legislation,  what  line  of  policy  would 
you  favor?  His  answer  was  equally  direct  as  being  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
New  Jersey  Act,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you  will  observe  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  held  in  New  York  on  December 
18th,  1914,  I  voted  in  favor  of  our  Bills  Nos.  1  to  4,  which  have  been  consolidated 
in  the   New  Jersey  Act." 

The  inclusion  of  Massachusetts  in  paragraph  15  of  my  September,  1915, 
report  as  a  State  having  adopted,  in  toto,  the  New  York  Law  must  be  amended 
by  the  more  recent  and  more  authentic  information  derived  from  my  visit  to  the 
State  in  January,  1916,  as  now  given. 

With  my  report  I  filed  the  report  of  this  Convention  (Exhibit  F). 

OHIO. 

The  question  of  Fire  Insurance  Rates  has  not  been  legislated  upon  by  this 
State,  but  during  my  visit  to  Columbus  I  learned  that  a  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1913  to  investigate  and  report.  The  investigation  was  held  and  the  Commission 
reported,  recommended  the  adoption  of  legislation  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
exactly  the  same  as  the  New  Jersey  Bill. 

In  1914  the  political  complexion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  underwent  a  change,  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  was  shelved  in 
consequence  thereof. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Joint  Legislative  Commission  of  the  State  of  Pensylvania  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  subject,  methods  and  practices  of  various  combinations  of  fire 
insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon,  fixing,  establishing  and 
maintaining  fire  insurance  rates  was  appointed  by  resolution  on  June  27th,  1913. 

A  report  from  this  Commission,  recommending  legislation  along  lines  similar 
to  the  New  York  Act  was  filed  on  February  8th,  1915,  but  w^as  not  acted  upon  at 
the  Legislature  then  sitting.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  meets  only  every 
alternate  year,  no  actioi;  can  be  taken  until  1917.  (See  Paragraph  15  of  my 
report  of  September,  1915.) 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Commission's  report  is  worth  quoting  in 
full  :— 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Commission  finds  from  the  testimony  adduced  before  it 
from  all  sources,  both  from  the  insurer  and  the  insured,  as  well  as  that  of  recognized 
experts  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  that  such  combinations  of  insurance  com- 
panies, or  their  representatives  or  agents,  are  in  accordance  with  a  wise  public 
policy,  are  necessary  to  the  solvency  of  the  Insurance  companies  and  are  beneficial 
to  the  public.  And  we  now  suggest  such  legislation  as,  in  our  Judgment,  is  neces- 
sary and  advisable  for  the  proper  control  and  supervision  of  such  combinations, 
their  methods  and  practices." 
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IOWA. 

I  have  been  favored  with  some  recent  information  from  the  Commissioner  of 
this  State  (Hon.  Emory  11.  English),  which  evidences  that  Iowa  has  not  adopted 
the  New  York  Law  (as  mentioned  in  Paragraph  15  of  my  September,  1915,  report), 
but  has  enacted  legislation  almost  on  identical  lines  to  New  Jersey. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  New  York  last  year,  the  Iowa  Legislature  was  in 
session,  but  the  "  Insurance  Rating  Law'"  was  not  passed  until  some  time  later  (it 
became  effective  July  4th,  1915). 

The  Commissioner  of  Iowa  has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  the  att  passed  by 
his  State,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  latest  type  of  legislation  in  the 
supervision  or  control  of  insurance  rate-making  bureaus,  and  I  attach  a  copy  of 
the  bill  hereto.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  bill  practically  enacts  similar 
legislation  to  that  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  it  has  one  very  useful 
provision  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  incorporated  in  any  other  State, 
namely,  that  the  insurance  companies  may,  under  certain  conditions  (Section  5  of 
the  Act)  vary  the  bureau  rate.  This  is  a  wide  latitude,  and  extends  even  to  the 
point  of  any  authorized  company  operating  its  own  bureau,  and  making  such  rates 
as  its  loss  experience  in  connection  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  buildings 
insured,  the  hazard  of  location,  and  the  character  of  the  fire  protection  which  may 
be  indicated  to  be  proper;  and  it  is  entirely  optional  witli  any  company  whether 
they  apply  the  rates  of  any  particular  bureau. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  give  the  following  brief  digest  of  the  Iowa  Act. 

Section  1. — Defines  to  whom  the  Act  is  applicable,  and  those  who  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  2. — Provides  that  all  insurers  must  use  Itureau  rates :  that  insurers 
must  be  limited  to  one  rating  bureau:  what  rating  bureaus  may  consist  of;  that 
rating  bureaus  of  two  or  more  insurers  must  admit  any  insurer  to  membership; 
that  insurers  must  annually  designate  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  the  rating 
bureaus  they  belong  to. 

Section  3. — Provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  may  make  enquiry 
concerning  the  rates. 

Section  4. — Provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  may.  and  shall  at 
stated  times  examine  the  rating  bureaus. 

Section  5. — Is  what  is  known  as  the  "  anti-discrimination  '"'  section,  and  is  the 
crux  of  the  bill.  It  provides  for  variations  from  bureau  rates  as  more  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph. 

Section  6. — Provides  that  ratings  must  be  based  upon  inspections,  and  that 
copies  of  the  surveys  must  be  furnished  to  the  assured  on  request. 

Section  7. — Confers  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  the  power  to  review 
any  bureau  rate,  and  if  discrimination  or  injustice  is  found,  to  remove  such.  By 
this  section,  any  of  the  Commissioners"  findings  or  orders  are  subject  to  court 
review. 

Section  8. — Forbids  rebating,  or  the  giving  of  inducements  to  secure  business. 

Sections  9  and  10. — Provide  penalties. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Iowa  statute  would  disclose  that  under  it  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  competition  is  afforded  by  the  provision  permitting  variations 
from  the  bureau  rates  by  individual  companies.  Under  this  wise  provision  of  the 
statute,  companies  can  make  any  rate  they  themselves  desire,  but  are  compelled  to 
make  same  public  by  filing  with  the  Insurance  department  and  the  rating  bureau 
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whose  rates  they  have  adopted,  as  a  basis  of  the  variation  they  wish  to  make,  and 
such  variation  must  be  applicable  to  all  risks  of  property  of  the  same  class. 

In  a  letter  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  he  makes  this 
statement : 

"  Under  this  law,  1  am  impressed  that  the  State  is  obtaining  all  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  risks  standardized  with  reference  to  the  hazard,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  property  owners  to  remove  and  correct  evils  of  occupancy,  thereby 
not  only  lowering  their  insurance  rates,  but  also  materially  reducing  the  probability 
of  fire  waste.'' 

I  have  quoted  the  Iowa  law  at  some  length,  because,  I  believe  it  presents  a 
measure  more  nearly  akin  to  the  interests  and  requirements  of  this  Province  than 
any  other  I  have  seen. 

In  making  this  general  comment,  I  should  particularly  and  further  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  incorporating  in  any  Act  adopted  by  the  Province  of  Ontario 
clauses  governing  features  of  control  other  than  of  rates,  as  expressed  on  page  4  of 
my  report  of  September,  1915. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

The  supplementary  information  now  given  will,  I  hope,  be  of  service  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  measure  that  should  be  adopted  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  the  control  of  insurance  rates  within  this  Province,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  inscribe  in  this  record  a  few  general  remarks  placed  before  the 
Honourable  the  Attorney-General  in  a  memorandum  recently  prepared,  a?  follows: 

1.  "  The  business  of  fire  insurance  is  of  such  commercial  importance  that  it 
ranks  with  banking,  railway,  express  and  telegraph  service,  and  public  interests 
demand  that  the  institution  should  be  preserved;  that  its  usefulness  should  be 
increased,  and  that  its  capacity  for  efficient  public  service  should  be  unimpaired. 

2.  "  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  stability  in  rates  should  be  established  to 
the  end  that  unjust  and  discriminatory  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist, 
and  equally  that  adequacy  of  rates  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  solvency  of  the  insurance  companies. 

3.  "  The  determination  of  just  and  adequate  rates  must  be  based  upon  two 
fundamental  conditions,  namely,  first  an  accurate  statistical  record  of  fire  losses 
is  classes  and  territories,  and  second,  upon  inspection  and  written  surveys  of 
properties  to  be  insured. 

4.  "  It  is  practically  impossible,  because  of  the  enormous  cost,  for  companies 
large  or  small  to  prepare  their  own  rates  and  rate  books,  involving  as  has  been 
said,  statistical  information,  surveying,  inspecting  and  reporting.  Co-operation 
between  them  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  essential. 

5.  "Legislation  should  therefore  assist  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  agencies 
used  for  rate-making  purposes,  and  like  all  supervisory  and  restrictive  laws  should 
go  no  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 

G.  "  Oppressive  legislation,  that  is.  legislation  forbidding  the  associa+inn  of 
companies  for  rate-making  purposes,  ha-  always  failed,  and  has  rc^iiHed  in 
demoralized  commercial  conditions. 

7.  "In  the  State  of  Missouri,  two  years  ago,  such  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  whereupon  all  fire  insurance  companies,  except  those  of  domestic 
origin,  retired  from  business  and  completely  demoralized  commercial  crelit.  Con- 
ditions became  so  bad    that  tlio   State  Executive   called   into  conference  bankers. 
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manufacturtTs,  merchants  and  insurance  representatives,  with  the  result  that  the 
oppressive  legislation  was  withdrawn  and  a  sane  law  controlling  and  regulating 
the  rate-making  hody  was  substituted.  The  insurance  companies  thereupon  re- 
turned to  the  State  for  active  business. 

"  A  condition  exactly  similar  is  now  operating  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Sixty-seven  insurance  companies  have  withdrawn,  and  it  is  manifest  that  with 
demoraliz<^d  commercial  creclit,  remedial  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

"  The  whole  matter  of  an  effective,  yet  wise  control  of  various  insurance  rate- 
making  bodies  is  of  tremendous  importance,  and  requires  the  most  thorougli  and 
careful  consideration." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  Heatox. 
Toronto.  April  15th,  1916. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

TABLE     I. 
Tariff  ok  Board  Ixsuraxce  in  Ontario.  1917. 

Net  Amount  Net  Premium              Losses 

Canadian  Companies.  at  Risk.  Income.                     Paid. 

Acadia $5,917,590  no  ;*39.881  00              $26  278  GO 

British   America    68,226,000  00*  298.583  00              18S.925  00 

British    Colonial    5,102,955  00  40  881  00                29.485  00 

British   North-Western    1,149.685  00  12,767  00                  4,746  00 

Canada    Accident    3.158,304  00  26  027  00                  7 176  on 

Canada  National   7,913,028  00  5?.4.t1  00                44  856  0" 

Canadian  Fire    13,411.947  00  82,469  00                51.887  00 

Dominion    of    Canada    Guarantee    and 

Accident     1,091,343  00  9.251  00                  3,807  00 

Globe    Indemnity    10,373.484  00  48  160  00                22.614  00 

Hudson    Bay    9,430.625  00  76,^23  00                71,600  00 

Imperial   Underwriters    6,317.937  00  45,279  00                25.838  00 

Liverpool-Manitoba 23,129.848  00  141,589  00                61,878  00 

Mercantile  Fire   22,436.615   00  160.358  00                85.192  0^ 

North   Empire    3,086,000  00*  62,264  00                52.672  00 

North-West     6.776,135  00  43.552  00                38.260  00 

Occidental 4,448,361   00  31,147  00                26.953  00 

Pacific   Coast    6,690.241  00  65,176  00                57.515  00 

Quebec   Fire    11.250,629  00  53,590  00                21.648  00 

Western 73,423,000  00  379,405  00              211,266  00 

Total     $283,333,727  00  $1,669,453  00 

British  Companies. 

Alliance $16,813,557  00  $101,291  00 

Atlas 32,235,341  00  201 ,359  00 

British    Crown     13.431,549  00  87.231   00 

Caledonian 33,633,766  00  179  938  00 

Century 5.817.335  00  48,661  00 

Commercial  Union    45,000,000  00  341.038  00 

Eagle,  Star,  &  British  Doms 6,728,194  00  41,018  00 

Employers'  Liability    25,680.000  00  204.013  00 

General  Accident    13,382.718  00  114,936  00 

Guardian  Assurance    28,555,878  00  345.881  00 

Law,  Union  &  Rock  13,000,000  00  76.623  00 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 86,194.238  00  508.307  00 

London   Guarantee  &  Accident 15,070,000  00*  174,850  00 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire   52,813,605  00  345,514  00 

London  Assurance    20.638,329  00  109,137  00 

Nor.   Brit.  &  Mercantile    50,773,323  00  312,073  00 

Northern   Assurance    29,283,076  00  342,461  00 

Norwich   Union    55,609,787  00  361  866  00 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee   14,082,177  00  142.185  00 

Palatine 11,000,000  00  80.567  00 

Phoenix  of  London    42.442.081  00  236,707  00 

Royal  Exchange    18,789,327  00  135.130  00 

Royal   Insurance    99,603,282  00  576,921  00 

Scottish   Union  &  National    23,756,328  00  128,171  00 

Sun  Insurance  Office   35,661,075  00  261,606  00 

Union  Assurance  Society   22,408,000  00*  182,899  00 

Union  Insurance  of  Canton  2,497,000  00  19,918  00- 

Yorkshire 23,183,311  00  148.413  00 

Total $838,083,275  00  $5,828,714  00         $3,453,853  00 

*  Approximation  bj-  Insurance  Department. 
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Net  Amount 

United  States  agd  Other  Companies.  at  Risk. 

JFAna.  Insurance  Company   $19,517,865  00 

Alliance    Insurance    3,869,170  00 

Connecticut 4,108,000  00* 

Continental   Insurance    13,332,000  00* 

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine   1,408,000  00* 

Fidelity   Phenix    11,181,000  00* 

Firemen's   Fund    5,252,459  00 

Firemen's  Insurance 1,954,034  00 

General  of  Paris   2,177,000  00* 

Glen    Falls    4,299,948  00 

Globe  &  Rutgers   15,250,000  00 

Great   American    18,436,701  00 

Hartford   Fire    44,462,238  00 

Home  Insurance    41,286,498  00 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 13,363,814  00 

Insurance  Co.  of  State  of  Pa 6,221,534  00 

National  Fire  of  Hartford   19,200,262  00 

National  Union  Fire   11,356,935  00 

Niagara  Fire    5,508,450  00 

Phoenix  of  Paris    2,947,000  00* 

Phoenix  of  -Hartford   17,343,000  00* 

Providence  Washington    3,595,086  00 

Queen  of  America    34,758,096  00 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 16,441,879  00 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine 10,792,656  00 

L'Union  of  Paris 6,104,617  00 

Westchester 3,355,000  00* 

Total $337,523,242  00 


Net  Premium 

Losses 

Income. 

Paid. 

$129,951 

00 

$70,272  00 

14,487 

00 

6,727  00 

35,188 

00 

21,979  00 

115,402 

00 

122,169  00 

12,983 

00 

5,264  00 

99,167 

00 

77.987  00 

33,388 

00 

50,300  00 

17,574 

00 

14,816  00 

21,298 

00 

18,271  00 

38,276 

00 

28,670  00 

176,682 

00 

137,016  00 

131,302 

00 

107,281  00 

354,483 

00 

172,505  00 

293,377 

00 

238,612  00 

185,470 

00 

125,809  00 

94,468 

00 

84,315  00 

133,017 

00 

107,778  00 

77,445 

00 

42,215  00 

41.658 

00 

33,501  00 

27,686 

00 

24,544  00 

125,244 

00 

57,982  00 

59,942 

00 

44,307  00 

219,820 

00 

135,601  00 

133,041 

00 

83,877  00 

68,665 

00 

46.902  00 

46,514 

00 

33.625  00 

37,300 

00 

21,400  00 

$2,714,828  00         $1,913,725  00 


TABLE     II. 


Non-Takiff   Insurance  in   Ontario,   1917. 

Net  Amount  Net  Premium 
Canadian  Companies.                                      at  Risk.  Income. 

Canadian    Lumbermen's    $575,550  00  $13,342  00 

Dominion    Fire    33,091,118  00  227,433  00 

London  Mutual    78,549,405  00  352,270  00 

Mount   Royal    19,720,470  00  181.768  00 


$131,936,543  00 


$774,813  00 


Losses 
Paid. 

Nil. 
132,066  00 
198,270  00 
115.822  00 

$445,958  00 


British  Companies. 
Provincial     

United    States   and    Other   Companies. 

American    Central    

American   Insurance    

American   Lloyds    

Commercial  Union  of  N.Y 

Millers  National    

National  Ben  Franklin   

La  Nationale    

Northwestern    National    

Stuyvesant    


$3,862,827  00 


^2,571,671  00 
185,000  00* 
4,191,250  00 


2,268,498  00 

7,632,346  00 

6,049,031  00 

14.237,156  00 

51.000  00 

$37,185,952  00 


$24,430  00 


$4,789  00 

2,102  00 

13,120  00 

24,142  00 

39,955  00 

55,607  00 

80,546  00 

43,115  00 

$263,376  00 


$26,807  Of) 


$3,026  00 
31  00 

19,973  00 

25,322  00 
19,782  00 
36,480  00 
44.122  00 
62.009  00 

$210,745  00 


*  Approximation  by  Insurance  Department. 
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Ontario  Companies. 

Merchants' $48,595,030  00 

Queen  City   29,214,417  00 

Economical 24,099,229  00 

Gore 28,059,516  00 

Perth 27,043,119  00 

Waterloo 38,417,053  00 

Fire  Ins.  Exchange 15,762,947  00 

Hand  in  Hand  19,503,158  00 

Millers'  &  Manufacturers'    16,541,288  00 

Monarch 6,750,840  00 

Wellington    ,. 9,192,544  00 

70  Purely  Mutual  Companies  320,003,198  00 


$583,182,339  00 

TABLE    HI. 

Unlicensed  Insurance  in  Ontario,  1917. 

Net  Amount  at  Risk.     Losses  Paid. 

All  Foreign  Countries    $136,851,426  00  $571,600  00 

Summary. 

Companies.                                                                                     Tariff.  Non-Tariff. 

Canadian     $283,333,727  00  $131,936,543  00 

British 838,083,275  00  3,862,827  00 

U.S.  and  Foreign    337,523,242  00  37,185,952  00 

Ontario  License    *583, 182,339  00 

Unlicensed 1136,851,426  00 


Grand    Total    $1,458,940,244  00     $893,019,087  00 

Net  amount  of  insurance  on  property  in  Ontario,  as  on  December  31st,  1917, 
$2,351,969,351.00,  of  which  62  per  cent,  is  carried  by  members  of  the  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

*  About  $350,000,000  of  this  amount  is  carried  on  farm  property,  and  is  written  on 
the  mutual  plan.    There  is  practically  no  competition  for  this  business. 

t  Of  this  amount,  $92,000,000  is  written  by  the  New  England  Mutuals  and  competi- 
tion is  especially  keen  for  this  business.  A  large  proportion  of  the  balance  is  carried 
on  lumber  risks  and  classes  of  property  for  which  there  is  not  much  competition. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5 

BEING  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Dated  1st  Februaby,  1911,  at  Pages  5G-62. 

The  Earnings  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  ]>ublic 
towards  fire  insurance  companies,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  examine 
the  question  of  earnings.  It  has  been  claimed  by  insurance  companies  that  the 
earnings  have  been  small^  for  instance,  that  the  ''underwriting  profit  has  been 
nothing  duriug  the  last  forty  years.  There  was  evidently  so  little  real  ingenuousness 
in  this  statement,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  simply  that  it  was  unenlightening, 
that  the  public  set  it  down  as  not  worth  consideration,  and  continued  to  believe 
that  fire  insurance  was  very  profitable.  In  order  to  have  some  definite  figures 
io  present,  the  Committee  requested  Mr.  J.  H.  Woodward,  head  of  the  Auditing 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Insurance,  to  have  an  inquiry  made 
on  this  subject.  Before  these  figures  are  referred  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
in  detail  on  what  basis  they  were  made. 

What  is  left  of  the  premiums  received  during  the  year,  after  losses  and 
expenses  have  been  paid,  is  what  is  commonly  called  "■  underwriting  profit."  If 
money  earned  no  interest  this  would  be  the  whole  profit,  but,  in  reality,  interest 
is  almost  as  important  an  element  in  the  profit  of  an  insurance  company  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  in  fact,  the  unearned  premium  reserve  is  on  deposit 
with  an  insurance  company  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  money  of  depositors 
is  on  deposit  in  a  bank. 

Let  us  take  an  example:*  suppose  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
a  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $4,500,000  and  doing  a  business  during 
the  year  of  $6,250,000  in  premiums;  suppose  the  unearned  premium  reserve  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  $5,800,000,  suppose  the  losses  during  the  year  have 
been  $3,450,000  and  the  expenses  $2,400,000.  Then  the  underwriting  profit 
during  the  year  has  been  $6,250,000  less  $3,450,000,  less  $2,400,000,  or  $400,000, 
or  expressed  as  a  percentage,  6.4  per  cent,  upon  the  premium  receipts,  or  40 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

Now  the  funds  that  the  company  has  had  at  interest  during  the  year  are 
approximately  the  capital.  $1,000,000,  the  surplus,  $4,500,000,  and  the  reserve,! 
$5,800,000,  altogether  $11,300,000.  If  this  sum  has  earned  4  per  cent,  net  the 
earnings  from  the  interest  will  be  $452,000  or  45  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 
The  investment  earnings  of  the  compan}-  in  this  case  are  therefore  somewhat 
greater  than  the  so-called  "  underwriting "  earnings  and  if  in  an  unfavorable 
year  the  premium  receipts  were  wholly  used  up  in  paying  losses  and  expenses 
the  company  would  still  make  a  profit  of  45  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stock 
from  interest  alone. 

The  principle  stated  in  words  is  as  follows :  besides  the  capital  stock  the 
company  holds  a  surplus  and  an  unearned  premium  fund;  even  a  low  rate  of 
interest  upon  this  sum  of  money  will  yield  a  large  return  upon  the  capital. 

*  This  is  a  fairlj'  typical  example. 

t  It  would  be  more  proper  to  use  the  average  surplus  and  reserve,  but  the  effect 
in  this  connection  would  be  simply  to  make  a  slight  change  in  the  effective  interest  rate. 
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The  point  that  has  been  brought  out  here  is  that  the  so-called  "  underwriting 
profit "  is  only  a  part  of  the  profit  of  an  insurance  company,  and  that  the  com- 
panies in  professing  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  and  not  making 
this  point  clear  may  rightly  be  critized. 

In  passing  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  earnings  were  85  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  stock;  superficially,  at  least,  this  seems  an  excessive  profit  and  would 
seem  to  justify  the  popular  impression  that  fire  insurance  is  a  bonanza. 

This  illusion  largely  disappears  when  we  consider  carefully  upon  what  basis 
the  earnings  should  be  figured.  In  reality,  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  a  fire 
insurance  company  has  very  little  significance;  it  is  scarcely  anything  beyond 
a  basis  for  computing  the  ownership  of  the  company.  The  real  capital,  in  the 
economic  sense,  that  the  stockholders  have  in  the  business  is  to  be  valued  either 
as  what  the  business  would  bring  if  sold  as  a  going  concern,  or  as  what  it  would 
bring  if  liquidated.  The  former,  the  market  price,  would  in  general  be  greater 
than  the  latter  by  the  value  of  the  good  will  of  the  business.  The  sum  for 
which  the  business  could  be  liquidated,  which  we  may  call  the  proprietorship  or 
the  "  proprietary  interest  "  Avould  be,  in  general,  the  capital,  the  surplus,  and 
say  30  per  cent,  of  the  reinsurance  reserve  (for  the  reason  that  the  business 
could  be  reinsured  for  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  reserve;  the  reinsurance  company 
would  be  to  no  expense  in  procuring  the  business,  and,  hence,  could  afl'ord  to  take 
it  at  less  than  the  full  premium  rate).  In  the  example  given  above  this  would 
be  $1,000,000,  plus  $4,500,000.  plus  $1,740,000.  or  $7,240,000.  This  is  the  sum 
of  money  which,  at  the  loAvest  estimate,  the  stockholders  have  invested  in  the 
business.  If  the  profits  of  the  year,  $852,000,  are  figured  on  this  amount  as  a 
basis,  the  rate  of  income  is  11.7  per  cent,  instead  of  85  per  cent.,  as  when  figured 
on  the  capital  stock. 

Xow  this  method  of  figuring  profits  is  the  method  that  is  used  in  every 
other  kind  of  business,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  valuable 
in  fire  insurance.  It  certainly  answers  the  question  which  the  prospective  buyer 
of  fire  insurance  stock  wishes  to  have  answered,  namely,  "how  much,  taking 
into  account  all  sources  of  income,  underwriting  profit,  interest  and  gain  from 
the  sale  of  securities,  will  my  investment  yield?"  It  certainly  answers  the  questi  n 
which  the  public  is  interested  in  :  *'  what,  taking  everything  into  account,  has  the 
fire  insurance  business  yielded?  Have  the  profits  been  excessive?  if  so  the  pre- 
miums must  have  been  too  high." 

The  actual  method  used  was  even  somwhat  simpler  than  this.  Let  us  suppo-f 
a  mercantile  business,  which  on  the  basis  of  an  inventory  shows  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  $100,000.  net,  invested  in  the  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
this  may  be  called  the  proprietorship  or  proprietary  interest:  let  us  suppose  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  similar  statement  shows  that,  without  any  further  con- 
tribution by  the  proprietors,  the  business  has  increased  to  $105,000,  and  that 
the  proprietors  have  in  addition  taken  out  $5,000  in  profits.  Then  the  earnirirs 
of  the  business  have  been  the  $5,000  of  profits  plus  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  the  proprietary  interest  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  is.  $10,000  altogether,  and  the  earning  rate  of  the  business  is  the  ratio  of 
this  to  the  $100,000  which  was  in  the  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
or  10  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  insurance  company  the  proprietarv'  interest  has  already 
been  defined  as  the  capital,  surplus  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  reserve.  The  difference 
between  the  values  of  this  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  plus  the  dividends 
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to  stockholders,  less  any  possible  assessjnents  from  the  earnings  for  the  year  and 
the  ratio  of  this  to  the  proprietary  interest  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year,  gives 
the  earning  rate. 

In  our  case  we  may  suppose  the  figures  to  be  as  follows : — 

Capital   (end  of  the  year)    $1,000,000 

Surplus   (end  of  the  year)    4,850,000 

30  per  cent,  of  reserve    (end  of  the  year)    1,860,000 

Proprietary  interest   (end  of  year)    $7,710,000 

Proprietary  interest    (beginning  of  year)    7,240,000 

Gain  in  proprietary  interest $470,000 

Dividends  to  stockholders  382,000 

Earnings   (as  before)    $852,000 

$852,000  11.790 

E.irning  rate    (as  before)    

$7,240,000 

The  result  can  be  expressed  in  a  slightly  different  way,  thus :  The  money 
which  the  stockholders  have,  invested  in  the  business,  has  yielded  11.7  per  cent.; 
of  this  it  has  earned  4  per  cent,  directly  as  interest,  since  the  entire  amount 
has  been  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities;  the  remainder  T.7  per  cent,  re- 
presents the  profit  which  has  come  in  consideration  of  the  peculiarly  hazardous 
nature  of  the  business,  that  is,  the  stockholders  have  earned  7.7  per  cent,  upon 
their  money  by  leaving  it  at  risk  in  addition  to  what  they  could  have  earned 
if  they  had  kept  it  invested  in  safe  securities.  The  figures  used  are,  of  course, 
purely  in  the  way  of  illustration  and  in  themselves  have  no  significance. 

The  figures  that  were  prepared  by  the  Insurance  Department  were  made  on 
this  basis.    The  following  groups  of  companies  were  selected : 

1.  The  six  largest  United  States  companies. 

S.  The  six  medium  United  States  companies  (with  as?et>  about  half-way 
between  the  assets  of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  companies), 

3.  The  six  smallest  United  States  companies. 

4.  Six  new  United  States  companies  between  five  and  ten  years  old. 

5.  Six  foreign  companies. 

The  first  four  groups  were  practically  self-determined:  in  the  last  group  were 
taken  four  typical  English  companies  and  two  Continental  companies. 

The  investigation  was  made  f^or  each  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or.  failing 
that,  for  the  lifetime  of  the  company. 

In  the  first  group,  that  of  the  six  largest  United  States  companies,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  rate  of  earnings  for  twenty  years  had  been  10.9  per  cent.. 
12.8  per  cent.,  10  per  cent.,  9.3  per  cent.,  10.1  per  cent.,  and  7.6  per  cent.,  or 
an  average  of  all  six  companies  of  10.1  per  cent.  The  fluctuations  from  year 
to  year  had  been  violent,  ranging  from  a  profit  for  one  company  in  1908  of 
31.4  per  cent,  to  a  loss  for  another  company  in  1906  of  49.4  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  dividends  returned,  computed  on  the  same  basis,  and  for  these 
same  companies  in  the  same  order  were  4.6  per  cent..  4.1  per  cent.,  4.3  per  cent., 
7.3  per  cent.,  4.9  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  with  an  average  for  all  six  companies 
of  5.4  per  cent. 

That  is,  in  words,  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  six  largest  United  States 
companies  have  earned  on  the  average  10.1  per  cent,  per  year  on  the  amount  of 
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money  that  they  have  had  invested  in  the  business;  they  have  during  tliat  time 
on  the  average  paid  on  the  same  basis  dividends  of  5.4  per  cent.,  that  is,  of  their 
earnings  they  have  distributed  in  dividends  a  little  more  than  half,  keeping 
the  remainder  in  the  business  where  it  has  gone  mostly  to  increase  the  surplus 
and  is  thus  of  course  at  the  hazard  of  a  conflagration. 

The  detailed  figures  for  these  six  companies  are  as  follows : 

EARrfiNG  Rates  of  thk   Six  Largest  United  States  CoiiPANiES. 

Year.  Earning  Rate.     Dividend  Rate. 

1890 9.7  6.8 

1891 5.4  6.6 

1892 8.5  6.4 

1893 -1.3  6.3 

1894 14.5  6.8 

1895 12.3  6.4 

1896 14.9  6.2 

1897 17.5  6.0 

1898 .'.  .  10.7  5.7 

1899 4.8  5.4 

1900 9.4  5.4 

1901 10.1  5.3 

1902 12.6  5.1 

1903 12.6  4.3 

1904 9.9  4.9 

1905 17.6  5.2 

1906 -14.0  -1.3 

1907 2.5  5.3 

1908 26.2  5.7 

1909 IS. 4  5.2 

Average 10.1  5.4 

The  same  figures  for  the  second  group  of  thq  six  medium  companies  give 
earning  rates  of  6  per  cent.,  8.9  per  cent.,  0.9  per  cent.,  4.8  per  cent.,  9.2  per  cent., 
and  4.6  per  cent.,  or  an  average  for  all  six  of  6.G  per  cent.  The  dividend  rates 
have  been  3.2  per  cent.,  3.4  per  cent.,  3.7  per  cent.,  2.1  per  cent.,  3  per  cent  and 
2.7  per  cent.,  or  an  average  for  all  six  companies  of  3.3  per  cent.,  or  to  summarize: 
six  medium-sized  companies  for  the  last  twenty  years  earned  on  the  average  6.6 
per  cent,  per  year  on  the  amount  of  money  they  had  invested  in  the  business; 
just  half  of  this  was  distributed  in  dividends  and  half  was  kept  in  the  business. 

The  same  figures  for  the  third  group  of  the  six  smallest  United  States 
companies  give  earning  rates  of  8  per  cent.,  6.2  per  cent.,  5.9  per  cent..  4.8  per 
cent.,  2.3  per  cent.,  and  2.2  per  cent.,  or  an  average  for  all  six  of  4.5  per  cent. 
The  corresponding  dividend  rates  are  4.7  per  cent.,  4.4  per  cent.,  3  per  cent., 
5  per  cent.,  .7  per  cent.,  and  2.9  per  cent.,  or  an  average  for  all  six  companies 
of  3.4  per  cent,  per  year. 

Of  the  six  new  companies,  one  shows  an  average  profit  for  ten  years  of  28.5* 
per  cent. ;  its  dividend  rate,  however,  was  only  3.9  per  cent.,  showing  that  most 
of  this  large  profit  was  put  into  surplus.  One  year  in  the  history  of  this  company 
showed  a  profit  of  62.1  per  cent.    For  the  six  companies  the  figures  are  as  follows : 

Company  1,  earnings  28.5  per  cent.,  dividends  3.9  per  cent. 
Company  2,  earnings — 2.3  per  cent.,  dividends — 13.8  per  cent. 
Company  3,  earnings  5.1  per  cent.,  dividends  .8  per  cent. 
Company"  4,  earnings — 2.6  per  cent.,,  dividends — 10.2  per  cent. 

*  This  company  and  its  methods  are  exceptional. 
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Company  5,  earnings  8.7  per  cent.,  dividends  {j.6  per  cent. 
Company  (J,  earnings — 1.6  per  cent.,  dividends — 2.3  per  cent. 

That  is,  of  six  new  companies  chosen  at  random,  all  of  them  between  five 
and  ten  years  of  age,  three  have  lost  money. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  branches  of  companies  of  other  countries 
are  as  follows:* 

Company  1,  earnings  9.3  per  cent.,  dividends  6.£  per  cent. 
Company  2,  earnings — 4.7  per  cent.,  dividends — 6.8  per  cent. 
Company  3,  earnings  6.7  per  cent.,  dividends  2.1  per  cent. 
Company  4,  earnings  5.1  per  cent.,  dividends  1.7  per  cent. 
Company  5,  earnings — 1.1  per  cent.,  dividends — 7.1  per  cent. 
Company  6,  earnings — 14.8  per  cent.,  dividends — 19.4  per  cent. 

That  is,  of  six  companies  of  other  countries,  three  have  lost  money  in  this 
country. 

These  figures  seem  to  demonstrate  several  things  very  clearly,  first,  that  what 
money  is  being  made  in  the  business  is  being  made  by  the  old,  large,  established 
companies,  that  new  companies  are  quite  as  likely  to  lose  as  to  make  money, 
and  that  in  a  general  way,  the  prosperity  of  a  company  is  in  pretty  close  cor- 
respondence with  its  size  and  standing. 

Second.  It  seems  clear  that  the  companies  on  the  whole,  have  not  made  an 
excessive  profit.  The  best  companies  have  averaged  10  per  cent,  profit  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  which  half  has  been  kept  in  the  business.  In  a  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  business  this  would  be  considered  a  good  return,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  a  fire  insurance  company  everything  may  be  lost  in  a 
conflagration.  And  yet  these  figures  are  only  for  the  largest  companies;  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  have  earned  scarcely  more  than  they  could 
have  earned  if  they  had  invested  their  money  in  bonds  or  mortgages  and  done 
no  insurance  business  at  all. 

This  showing  is  substantiated,  first,  by  the  fact  that  no  company  of  the  first 
rank  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  business  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and,  second, 
by  the  record  of  companies  which  in  that  time  have  been  organized  and  dissolved. 
The  records  show,  according  to  testimony,  that  out  of  213  companies  admitted 
to  do  business  in  this  state  in  1875  there  are  only  69  of  the  original  number 
remaining,  the  other  144  having  withdrawn  and  in  nearly  every  case  gone  out 
of  business. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  was  brought  forward  that  in  general  the  directors 
of  a  fire  insurance  company  own  only  a  small  part  of  its  stock;  the  average  for 
the  six  largest  companies  is  7  per  cent.,  and  for  all  the  companies  20  per  cent. 
It  is  furthermore  a  fact  that  fire  insurance  companies  are  not  being  organized 
in  general  by  men  who  are  most  familiar  with  financial  conditions;  it  is  stated 
to  be  impossible  to  secure  money  in  \Yall  Street  for  the  organization  of  fire  insurance 
companies  and  that  the  money  in  fire  insurance  belongs  very  largely  to  small 
investors. 

The  figures  that  have  been  presented  seem  to  show  that  on  the  whole  the 
companies  have  not  been  making  an  excessive  profit;  the  question  whether  the 
premiums  have  been  too  large  reduces  itself,  therefore,  to  the  question  whether 
the  expense  has  been  too  large.    The  subject  of  expense  will  be  considered  later. 

*  Dividends  to  stockholders  were  taken  as  balance  between  remittances  to  and 
from  home  office. 
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APPENDIX   No.    5 

BEING  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN-, 

Dated  1st  February,  1911. 

Profits  of  Insurance  Companies. 

There  has  been  much  unfairness  in  the  discussion  of  the  profits  of  fire 
insurance  companies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rate  of  dividends  and  the  earnings 
of  large  and  exceptionally  successful  companies  upon  their  capital  stock  has  been 
paraded  as  an  evidence  of  abnormal  profits  in  the  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sum  of  the  losses  and  expenses  has  been  deducted  from  earned  premiums  with 
no  account  taken  of  the  interest  earnings,  to  show  only  a  nominal  profit  or  an 
actual  loss  upon  the  underwriting  business  of  the  companies.  Neither  method 
properly  shows  the  true  profits  to  tlie  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

Earnings  on  Unearned  Premiums. 

A  large  part  of  the  assets  of.  fire  insurance  companies  consists  of  the  unearned 
premiums.  These  are  merely  held  by  the  Companies  in  trust  for  the  policyholders. 
Under  the  familiar  rule  of  law  and  common  sense,  that  the  earnings  of  trust 
funds  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  fund,  these  interest  earnings  must  be  treated 
as  payments  or  contributions  made  by  policyholders.  They  are  not  recognized 
in  the  calculation  of  fire  insurance  reserves,  and  as  heretofore  indicated,  really 
constitute  a  loading  on  the  actual  premium  for  expenses.  These  earnings  shoidd 
therefore  plainly  be  offset  against  expenses  in  determining  the  underwriting  gains. 

New  York  Method  of  Calculating  Profits. 

A  fairly  satisfactory  method  for  calculating  the  profits  of  insurance  compan'es 
is  that  suggested  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  its  report  under  date  of  February  Ist,  1911.  In  brief  the  method 
proposed  is  that  investment  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  taken  to  include  the  paid 
up  capital  stock,  the  total  surplus,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  unearned  premiums 
on  policies  in  force.  The  profit  during  the  year  shall  be  taken  to  include  the 
dividends  actually  paid  plus  the  net  increase  in  sur}>lus  for  the  year.  By  dividing 
such  profits  by  the  total  investment  the  percentage  of  profit  will  be  obtained. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  considering  the  paid  up  capital  as  an 
investment  of  the  stockholders.  ^Further  the  actual  surplus  is  a  better  index  of 
the  proprietary  interest  of  the  stockholders  than  the  amount  of  contributed  surplus 
which  may  have  been  increased  by  failure  to  pay  dividends  certain  years  and  on 
the  other  hand  may  have  been  decreased  by  extraordinary  losses.  The  reinsurance 
commission  of  30  per  cent,  may  be  rather  high  for  business  written  on  the  lower 
grades  of  commissions,  but  on  the  whole,  business  which  has  been  underwritten 
on  a  sound  basis  can  undoubtedly  be  reinsured  at  this  rate.  As  the  expense  of 
placing  this  business  on  the  books  has  been  borne  out  of  the  surplus  originally, 
this  element  may  properly  be  considered  in  determining  the  proprietary  interest. 
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CONFLAGEATIOX    SURPLUS. 

There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  the  plan.  The  insurance  business  is  the 
administration  of  a  mutual  fund  for  the  payment  of  losses.  While  these  losses 
are  to  be  paid  from  earned  premiums  there  is,  as  heretofore  discussed,  an  inde- 
terminate factor  in  extraordinary  losses  arising  from  conflagration.  It  would 
seem  fairly  incident  to  the  trust  that  a  reasonable  surplus  should  be  maintained 
from  years  with  a  lower  favorable  loss  ratio  to  meet  the  drains  of  the  unfavorable 
years.  Surplus  so  held  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  stockholders.  Still  the  part  which  should  be  so  held  is  very  difficult 
to  determine. 

Premuims  Littlk  Affected  by  Profits. 

However,  the  question  of  the  profits  of  the  companies  does  not  enter  greatly 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  premiums  are  excessive.  On  analysis  it 
will  be  found  that  the  item  of  profits  enters  but  slightly  into  the  premium.  As 
an  illustration  there  is  here  roughly  given  the  total  business  lor  1911  for  companies 
reporting  to  Wisconsin.  It  is,  however,  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  any 
one  year  or  even  a  series  of  years  unless  periods  of  conflagration  or  other  excessive 
losses  are  included.  The  year  1911  is  taken  because  it  included  none  such  and 
jiiakes  a  favorable  showing.  It  takes  many  profitable  years  to  make  up  for  a 
"  San  Francisco  year."  During  the  year  1911  the  companies  doing  business  in 
Wisconsin  collected  gross  premiums  amounting  to  about  $400,000,000,  and  net 
premiums  amounting  to  about  $275,000,000.  The  total  dividends  paid,  including 
amounts  returned  by  the  United  States  branches  of  foreign  companies,  amounted 
to  about  $16,000,000.  There  was  an  increase  in  surplus  of  about  $9,000,000. 
making  a  total  gain  to  stockholders  of  $35,000,000. 

The  paid-up  capital  and  statutory  deposit  amounted  to  $80,000,000,  and  the 
surplus  to  $170,000,000:  a  total  capital  investment'  of  $250,000,000.  The  surplus 
of  mutual  companies  has  been  omitted.  To  this  the  New  York  method  of  figuring 
proprietary  interest  adds  the  reinsurance  commission  which  applied  to  the  un- 
earned premium  reserve  mentioned  above,  would  add  another  $75,000,000,  making 
a  total  proprietary  interest  of  $325,000,000. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6 

BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MEMORANDUM  OX^  FIRE  WASTE  SUB- 
MITTED   BY   THE    COMMISSIOX    OF    CONSERVATION. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  has  for  a  number  of  years  given  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  fire  waste  in  Canada.  In  1916,  at  the  request  of 
municipalities  and  public  bodies  throughout  the  Dominion,  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  was  instituted,  and  a  comprehensive  report  dealing  therewith 
is  now  in  course  of  publication.  Believing  that  the  more  important  facts  brought 
to  light  and  the  conclusions  that  were  arrived  at  may  be  of  interest  and  assistance 
to  Your  Lordship  in  the  present  investigation,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  brief  statement  dealing  with  the  matters  suggested  in  your  memorandum. 

General  Coxsideratioxs. 

Fire  waste  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  constitutes  a  problem  of  paramount 
and  far-reaching  importance.  Continuation  of  the  present  tremendous  loss  of 
property  and  life,  by  fire,  cannot  but  vitally  affect  the  economic  future  of  the 
country.  It  is  as  necessary  to  conserve  created  wealth  as  it  is  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  natural  resources.  Re-creation  arrests  productive  effort,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  values  destroyed  by  fire  absorbs  energies  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  industrial  progress.  Fire  not  only  causes  useless  loss  of  life,  of  property,  of 
employment  and  of  commercial  prosperity,  but  it  imposes  an  economic  burden  upon 
the  whole  people  in  the  expense  of  fire  extinguishment  and  the  cost  of  insurance. 
This  burden  has  reached  such  alarming  proportions  in  Canada  that  it  imperatively 
demands  the  adoption  of  effective  measures  for  its  control. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  since  Confederation,  has  suffered  direct  loss  from 
fire  to  the  extent  of  over  $350,000,000  exclusive  of  forest  fires.  If  the  estimated 
value  of  standing  timber  destro3^ed  is  included,  the  total  reaches  approximately 
$700,000,000.  To  this  enormous  sum  must  also  be  added  the  cost  of  public  and 
private  protection,  $150,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  premiums  paid  in 
excess  of  indemnity  returned,  $197,000,000.  These  figures  in  the  aggregate 
represent  the  direct  fire  cost  to  the  Dominion  and  show  that,  during  the  last  half 
century,  the  ravages  of  fire  have  taxed  the  people  of  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
over  $1,000,000,000.  The  indirect  cost  involves  interrupted  business  relationships, 
loss  of  earnings  by  employees,  loss  to  property  owners  through  vacancy  of  dwellings 
caused  by  removal  of  tenants  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  loss  to  municipalities  from 
destruction  of  taxable  values  and,  most  important  of  all,  loss  of  human  lives. 
These  costs,  even  regarded  solely  in  their  economic  effects,  are  beyond  the  power 
of  figures  to  adequately  represent. 

The  situation  becomes  more  alarming  when  it  is  realized  that  fire  waste 
in  Canada  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  As  particularly  illustrating  this 
point,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  increased  fire  loss  in  Canada  during  1916 
and  1917.  There  is  no  evidence  that  fires  were  more  numerous  in  these  years,  yet, 
owing  to  greatly  appreciated  property  values,  the  amount  of  loss  increased  from 
a  pre-war'  average   of  $21,250,000  to  about   $25,000,000  per  annum. 
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ECOXOMIC   SiGXIFICANCE  OF   FlRK   WasTE. 

Fire  waste,  while  always  local  in  inception,  is  uatiunal  in  its  incidence.  Its 
real  significance  to  the  community  is  most  clearly  shown  by  its  effects  upon: 

( 1 )  Natural  resources,  by  the  destruction  of  building  materials. 

(2)  Commercial  credit,  by  the  impairment  of  security. 

(3)  Industrial  progress,  by  its  handicap  upon  production. 
(1)  The  public  at  large  which  finally  pays  the  cost  of  fire. 

Enforcement  by  the  Government  of  measures  restricting  frame  building 
construction  would  undoubtedly  enlarge  the  use  of  more  permanent  materials, 
and  thus  have  an  important  influence  on  the  preservation  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supplies.  There  is  the  strongest  justification  for  such  immediate  action. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  the  prevention 
of  forest  waste,  the  broadest  application  of  the  principles  of  conservation  should 
extend  to  the  protection  of  created  values.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  loss  by  fire  of  a 
city  dwelling  is  even  more  important  to  the  people  of  Canada  than  the  loss  by 
fire  of  timber  in  the  public  domain.  Both  the  building  and  the  timber  are  assets  of 
the  nation.  No  system  of  taxation  will  serve  to  restore  them,  whether  the  tax 
is  collected  by  constituted  authorities  under  the  law  or  by  private  interests  as 
premiums  on  policies  of  insurance,  deforestation  costs  mone}^,  which  must  be 
levied  tlirough  taxation  in  some  form.  Replacing  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  costs 
money,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  under  present  insurance  methods,  is  assessed 
against  property  which  has  not  been  burned.  In  both  cases,  the  cost  is  borne 
by  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  and  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

Its  fJffect  Upon  Industrial  Progress. — The  cost  of  production  of  manufactured 
articles  in  Canada  is  largely  increased  by  the  extent  of  the  fire  loss.  Competition 
with  foreign  countries  in  many  lines  is  hampered.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  fire  insurance  in  Canada  is  five  times  greater  than  in  Europe.  This  extra 
cost  of  insurance  is  largely  the  result  of  Canada's  excessive  fire  waste,  and  con- 
stitutes a  fixed  charge  entering  into  the  selling  price  of  every  commodity.  The 
taxation  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  municipal  fire  departments  also  increases  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  in  all  protected  cities  in  Canada.  In  a  general  way  this  tax 
may  be  said  to  be  six  times  greater  than  in  Europe.  All  surplus  production 
to  meet  these  heavy  expenses  represents  the  loss  of  the  productive  power  of  so 
much  capital.  Because  a  large  proportion  of  the  fire  tax  is  carried  as  overhead 
charges,  manufacturers  have  given  little  attention  to  the  matter.  The  cost  must 
be  met,  however,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  and  its  significance  must  be 
faced  if  Canada  is  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

Its  Effect  Upon  the  Community. — The  destruction  by  fire  of  any  one  insured 
property  taxes  every  policy  holder  and,  ultimately,  every  individual  in  Canada. 
Fire  insurance  is  merely  an  agency  for  the  distribution  of  losses,  and  the  com- 
panies are  trustees  of  a  common  fund.  Insurance  rates,  fundamentally,  are  a 
nation-wide  assessment  of  the  cost  of  fire.  Every  individual  in  Canada  is  made 
to  contribute  his  or  her  share  of  the  loss.  The  average  policyholder  considers 
the  question  of  fire  insurance  rates  as  affecting  only  the  cost  of  the  policies  upon 
his  own  property.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  the  price  of  every  article  necessary 
to  existence  is  charged  with  a  proportion  of  the  fire  cost.  The  tax  is  indirect 
and  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  average  consumer  pays  it 
unconsciously  and,  therefore,  willingly.  A  loaf  of  bread  brought  at  a  retail  store 
bears  the  cost  of  insurance  upon  the  Indldings  and  stock  of  a  retail  store,  bakery, 
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flour  warehouse,  flour  mill,  terminal  elevator,  country  elevator  and  farmer's  barn. 
In  this  manner,  something  is  taken  from  the  earnings  of  every  man  to  pay  the 
cost  of  fire ;  a  portion  of  all  labour  and  industry  represents  the  unproductive 
effort  of  restoring  values  that  have  been  carelessly  destroyed.  The  burning  every 
year  of  millions  of  dollars  of  created  value  increases  the  cost  of  living  and  is, 
therefore,   of  vital   interest   to   the   community. 

Fire  Waste  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Were  the  enormous  fire  losses  of  Canada  imavoidable,  speculation  and  attempts 
at  reform  would  be  futile.  That  the  condition  is  capable  of  improvement,  however, 
is  evidenced  by  reference  to  the  losses  of  other  countries.  Records  show  that  the 
average  per  capita  loss  in  thirteen  European  countries  during  the  period  1912-1915 
was  $0.71,  in  the  United  States,  $2.26,  and  in  fifty-six  Canadian  cities,  $2.96. 
The   respective   returns  for   each   country   are   as   follows : — 

Canada    $2.96 

United    States    2 .  26 

Spain , 1 .  86 

Belgium 1 .  02 

Russia 0.97 

France 0.74 

England 0 .  64 

Norway 0.55 

Italy 0.53 

Sweden    0 .  42 

Austria 0.32 

Germany 0.28 

Switzerland 0 .  13 

Holland 0.11 

Denmark 0.10 

More  striking  still  at  the  present  time  is  a  comparison  of  the  fire  waste  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  period,  August,  1914,  to 
December,  1917.     The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

United 
Canada  Kingdom 

August-December,    1914    $7,605,090  $7,116,250 

January-December,  1915   19,022,332  17,457,000 

January-December,    1916    25,400,000  16,821,750 

January-December,    1917    24,296,000  20,175,000 


$76,322,422  $61,570,000 

Per  capita  per  annum   $3 .  53  $0 .  40 

■  In  Canada,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  number-  of  fires  has  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  For  instance,  the  City  of  Toronto  had  385  alarms  in 
1890,  746  alarms  in  1900,  1,267  alarms  in  1910  and  2,080  alarms  in  1916,  an 
increase  in  the  twenty-six  years  of  440  per  cent.  Toronto,  in  this  respect,  is  repre- 
sentative of  practically  every  other  municipality  in  the  Dominion.  Fires  have 
also  increased  in  frequency  of  recent  years  in  such  European  cities  as  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  complexities  of  modern  life,  but  the  number 
has  remained  practically  stationary  in  the  smaller  European  towns. 

The  real  significance  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
'property  loss  per  alarm  has  increased  in  Canada  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
city  growth  and  expansion,  the  loss  per  alarm  in  European  cities  has  decreased. 
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This  fact  can,  in  a  measure,  be  accounted  for  by  appreciation  of  values  in  Canada 
and  the  increasing  number  of  fires  that  involve  adjoining  properties.  Exact 
figures  of  the  loss  due  to  exposure  are  not  readily  obtainable,  but  the  most  con- 
servative estimate  indicates  that  at  least  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  property  loss 
of  Canada  is  caused  by  fires  extending  beyond  the  building  of  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  cities  such  as  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Milan, 
Rouen  and  Havre,  practically  every  fire  is  confined  to  the  building  in  which  it 
starts.  In  Vienna,  Florence,  Dresden,  Budapest  and  Moscow,  every  fire  in  1914 
was  confined  to  the  floor  on  which  it  originated.  In  Hamburg,  Germany,  the 
extension  of  any  fire  to  an  adjoining  building  has  been  unknown  since  1842.  In 
Vienna  there  is  no  case  known  in  which  fire  has  involved  two  buildings,  and  in 
only  seven  instances  in  recent  years  has  damage  been  caused  to  more  than  one 
floor  of  a  building. 

Such  results,  contrasted  with  the  Canadian  record,  of  1,378  fires  spreading  to 
6,786  buildings  during  the  four  years  1912-1915,  are  extraordinary.  Moreover, 
they  were  obtained  with  the  most  inadequate  fire  protection  facilities.  European 
cities,  apart  from  London.  Paris  and  Berlin,  have  paid  little  attention  to  modern 
fire  protective  equipment.  They  have  directed  their  chief  energies  to  fire  pre- 
vention. Municipal  expenditures  have  been  devoted  to  the  control  of  building 
construction  and  maintenance.  On  the  contrar}^,  Canada  has  developed  very 
elaborate  and  efficient  fire-fighting  facilities.  As  regards  appliances,  methods 
and  personnel,  the  fire  brigades  of  large  Canadian  cities  are  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  other  countries.  In  this  course  of  action  lies  one  of  the  most  tangible 
differences  between  the  respective  policies  of  Canadian  municipalities  and  those  of 
Europe.  To  prevent  rather  than  extinguish  fires  has  not  impressed  itself  as 
being  a  part  of  the  function  of  public  bodies  in  Canada.  Consequently,  the 
annual  maintenance  costs  of  city  fire  departments  average  $1,43  per  capita,  fire 
losses  $2.96  per  capita,  and  insurance  rates  $1.18  per  capita  in  Canada,  as  com- 
pared with  21  cents,  71  cents,  and  26  cents  respectively,  in  Europe. 

The  striking  contrasts  between  the  losses,  frequency  and  extent  of  fires  in 
European  countries  as  compared  with  Canada  are  due  to  differences  in  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  these  three  prime  factors  of  fire  waste.  The  immediate  effects 
of  this  control  are  most  clearly  shown  in 

(1)  The  general   character  of  the  buildings. 

(2)  The  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  viewpoint  and  civic  responsibility  of  the  individual. 

(1)  Character  of  Buildings. — The  chief  structural  conditions  that  operate  to 
effect  a  small  fire  loss  in  Europe  are  the  general  use  of  non-combustible  materials, 
the  restricted  height  and  area  of  buildings  in  cities,  and  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  building  codes.  Practically  all  European  countries  with  the  exception  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  prohibit  the  erection  of  frame  buildings  within 
municipal  areas.  Very  few  wooden  buildings  exist  even  in  rural  districts,  and 
whole  communities  of  inflammable  structures,  such  as  are  common  in  Canada, 
are  unknown. 

The  absence  of  frame  construction  in  Europe  is  primarily  due  to  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  lumber  and  the  intangible  influence  of  older  civilizations,  which  makes 
for  permanence.  The  authorities  have  realized  the  necessity  of  good  construction, 
so  that,  on  the  averasre.  buildinirs  are  much  less  inflammable  than  in  Canada. 
What  is  known  as  modern  fireproof  construction  is  far  from  common  in  Europe. 
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Few  buildings  are  comparable  with  the  steel  and  tile  or  concrete  structures  erected 
in  Canada  during  recent  years.  They  have  not  been  found  necessary,  because 
internal  fires  are  few,  and  the  external  hazard  due  to  exposure  is  practically 
negligible.  In  a  city  composed  of  Imildings  which,  although  not  fireproof,  are 
comparatively  incombustible,  the  danger  of  fire  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  a  city 
having  a  large  amount  of  inflammable  construction  and  a  few  scattered  fireproof 
buildings. 

In  Canada,  the  most  costly  and  extensive  fires  have  invariably  been  caused 
by  the  poor  average  of  building  construction  in  the  areas  affected.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  one  in  every  1,200  buildings  in  Canada  is  in  any  sense  fire-resisting 
and  that  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  is  of  frame  construction. 

The  results  of  a  general  survey  of  structural  conditions  made  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  in  1916  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

STRUCTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 


Cities  over 

10,000 
population . 


Business  Districts. 

Percentage  of  brick  buildings  . . . . 
Percentage  of  brick-veneer  build- 
ings   

Percentage  of  frame  buildings  . . . 
Percentage  of  shingle  roofs 


Residential  Districts. 

Percentage  of  brick  buildings 

Percentage  of  brick-veneer  build- 
ings   

Percentage  of  frame  buildings 

Percentage  of  shingle  roofs 


72 

14 

14 

2 


31 

21 

48 
84 


Towns 

5,000-10,000 

population . 


53 


39 
57 


20 

14 
66 
93 


Towns  Villages 

1,000-5,000       under  1,000 
population .    [    population . 


27 

5 
68 
74 


4.6 

16.4 

79 

96 


18 

3.4 
78.6 
88.7 


3.2 

5.6 
91.2 
98.4 


Practically  no  city,  town,  or  village  in  Canada  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
conflagration.  In  some  the  hazard  is  severe;  in  others  it  has  been  modified  by 
recent  construction. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  Canada 
consist  of  compact  brick  and  stone  business  centres,  surrounded  by  districts 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood.  Frame  buildings,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  constitute  the  mercantile  centres  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  and 
whole  sections  of  the  residential  area. 

In  the  congested  business  areas  of  cities,  the  more  recent  buildings  are  of  a 
good  type,  but  are  usually  too  high  for  efficient  protection  by  the  available  water 
supply  under  conflagration  conditions.  The  older  buildings  are  of  a  poor  class, 
ranging  from  frame  to  ordinary  joist  construction.  ^lany  have  large  floor  areas 
that  would  give  an  unbroken  sweep  to  fire.  Intermingled  with  the  good  and 
bad  construction  are  buildings  dilapidated  beyond  repair,  forming  a  constant 
menace  to  adjoining  structures.  In  nearly  all  buildings  the  floors  are  pierced 
with  numerous  unprotected  openings  for  stairways,  elevators  and  skylights.  The 
windows  of  one  building  are  permitted  to  exactly  oppose  similar  windows  in 
adjacent  buildings  without  any  provision  to  minimize  the  exposure  hazard.     To 
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the  exterior  of  many  of  the  buildings,  immense  metal-covered  wooden  cornices, 
useless  domes,  mansard  roofs  and  other  combustible  features  have  been  added 
entirely  destroying  the  fire  protective  value  of  brick  and  stone  walls. 

Outside  the  business  centres  of  cities  and  towns,  there  is,  invariably,  a  zone 
of  cheap  construction.  This  generally  includes  the  main  residential  sections, 
which  are,  in  many  instances,  closely  built-up  districts  of  cheap  brick  veneer  and 
frame  buildings.  Construction  is  extremely  defective,  owing  to  the  speculative 
features  that  enter  into  the  ownership  of  such  property. 

Beyond  the  outer  area  again  are  hundreds  of  suburban  real  estate  develop- 
ments, composed  entirely  of  wooden  4juildings.  Without  restrictions,  every  builder 
has  been  a  law  unto  himself.  In  many  cases  there  is  congestion  through  the 
efforts  of  real  estate  men  to  sell  the  maximum  number  of  lots  per  acre.  These 
sub-divisions  are  absolutely  devoid  of  fire  retarding  features  and  have  little  or 
no  protection  from  public  fire  departments.  They  form  a  problem  in  themselves 
and,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  menace  to  the  cities  which  they  adjoin.  No 
harsh  indictment  of  the  Canadian  peoj^le  is  justified  by  these  facts.  Timber  has 
always  been  a])undant,  more  adaptable  and  less  costly  than  other  materials. 
Pioneer  settlements  have  become  villages  and  villages  have  become  towns  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  The  demand  for  new  buildings  has  been  urgent  and  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  with  little  definite  planning  or  foresight.  Community 
problems  incidental  to  industrial  growth  have,  at  some  time,  in  all  Canadian 
cities,  forced  the  transition  of  residential  streets  into  mercantile  districts.  There 
has  been  no  guarantee  of  permanence  and  no  means  of  anticipating  future  develop- 
ments. Consequently  it  has  been  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  individual  to 
build  cheaply  and  temporarily,  to  burn  if  necessary  and  build  again. 

There  is  no  immediate  effective  remedy  applicable  to  structural  conditions 
in  Canada.  The  worst  features  will  gradually  disappear  as  lumber  becomes 
relatively  more  expensive  and  the  existing  buildings -are  destroyed  or  torn  down 
to  be  replaced  by  a  better  type.  Municipal  building  legislation,  such  as  is  in 
force  in  most  Canadian  cities,  does  not  adequately  deal  with  the  situation.  Frame 
construction  is  usually  prohibited  in  small  congested  l)usiness  areas,  but  in  ad- 
jacent districts  the  poorest  type  of  buildings  is  permitted.  As  the  cities  expand, 
these  districts,  in  turn,  become  congested  areas  and  form  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  any  real  progress.  The  only  logical  plan  to  effect  reform  and  to  approach 
European  standards,  in  even  a  measurable  degree,  is  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  each  Province  to  regulate  and  control  all  building  construction  in  accordance 
with  known  standards  of  structural  safety. 

(2)  Laws  Gove.rnmg  the  Conduct  of  the  People. — While  better  construction 
and  climatic  conditions  account  largely  for  the  insignificance  of  the  fire  losses 
in  Europe  as  compared  with  those  in  Canada,  another  potent  factor  is  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  the  people.  European  laws  punish 
carelessness,  protect  the  community  from  its  results,  rigidly  investigate  the  cause 
of  fires  and  enforce  penalties  for  negligence  and  criminality.  Profit  from  the  l)urn- 
ing  of  property  is  made  practically  impossible. 

In  France,  Government  regulations  control  all  dangerous  trades  and  hazardous 
occupancies.  The  non-observance  or  the  infringement  of  any  precautionary 
measures  required  by  the  authorities  may  have  serious  consequences  to  the  offenders, 
inasmuch  as  it  renders  them  responsible  for  any  loss  by  fire  arising  from  neglect 
on  their  part.  A  tenant  is.  held  responsible  for  all  loss  occurring  through  a  fire 
breaking  out  in  the  premises  he  occupies,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  fire  was 
not  occasioned  bv  his  nesflect  or  fault.    In  the  case  of  a  fire  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
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building,  the  landlord  i.s  responsible  to  the  tenant  and  others  suffering  loss  thereby ; 
the  landlord,  in  turn,  can  sue  the  architect,  builders  or  others  to  whom  the  fault 
for  the  defect  is  traced.  They  are  also  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  for  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  have  been  violated.  The  law  imposes  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  inhabited  houses.  In  other  cases,  the  penalty 
for  arson  may  be  penal  servitude.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  circumstances 
of  every  fire  which  takes  place  is  obligatory  unless  the  loss  is  of  a  trifling  nature. 
In  Paris  and  other  cities  this  inquiry  is  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  fire  brigades,  and  deals  particularly  with 
the  financial  position  of  the  person  upon  whose  premises  the  fire  originated. 
Attention  to  this  point  is  given  even  in  the  case  of  fires  in  private  apartments. 
In  villages  and  country  districts,  the  duty  of  enquiring  into  fires  rests  with  the 
mayor,  police,  or  other  representatives  of  the  law.  Wherever  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  fire  is  of  incendiary  origin,  or  if  the  circumstances  are  suspicious,  a 
report  of  the  investigation  is  sent  to  the  judicial  authorities  who  take  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  offender. 

In  Germany,  rigid  control  over  all  building  operation  is  exercised  by  the 
different  municipalities.  The  strictest  regulations  are  enforced  regarding  heating, 
lighting  and  the  general  maintenance  of  buildings.  All  theatres  must  be  built 
of  incombustible  material,  only  electric  lighting  may  be  used  and  metallic  fire 
curtains  able  to  resist  a  very  high  temperature  must  be  installed.  Chimneys  in 
all  buildings  must  1)e  erected  according  to  regulations  and  must  be  cleaned  and 
examined  periodically  Ijy  an  official  chimney  inspector.  The  storage  of  combustible 
goods  and  the  conducting  of  hazardous  trades  are  the  object  of  municipal  laws 
varying  in  detail  in  different  localities,  but  everywhere  such  conditions  are  subject 
to  supervision.  In  contracts  covering  the  renting  of  apartments,  the  lessee  is 
forbidden  to  carry  an  open  light  into  attics  or  cellars.  An  imperial  law  forbids 
such  action  and  is  enforced  by  the  local  authorities.  In  workshops  and  work- 
rooms, at  the  conclusion  of  each  day's .  work  all  combustible  material,  such  as 
paper  and  shavings,  must  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night.  Stringent 
regulations  govern  the  use  of  inflammable  products  of  petroleum,  and  petrol  and 
other  internal  coml)ustion  engines  are  subject  to  the  closest  supervision.  Piles 
of  firewood  are  not  permitted  to  be  stored  in  yards  for  any  length  of  time.  and. 
■when  brought  inside,  the  wood  shall  be  so  stacked  that,  in  case  of  fire,  the  living 
rooms  will  not  be  endangered.  The  German  Civil  Code  makes  every  individual 
responsible  for  the  damage  caused  by  his  act  or  negligence  to  the  person  or 
property  of  others.-  Liability  for  intent  and  negligence  is  always  presumed,  and 
the  provisions  of  Sections  837  and  828  of  the  Imperial  Code,  in  the  absence  of 
other  regulations,  are  obligatory.  Xegligence  is  defined  as  failure  to  use  due 
precaution  ;  non-presumption  of  intent  is  prohibited.  The  principal  is  liable  for  the 
infraction  of  his  legal  representative  and  of  persons  to  whom  he  delegates  the 
discharge  of  his  obligations  exactly  as  for  his  own  act.  Where  several  persons 
have  joined  in  committing  an  unlawful  deed,  each  is  individually  liable  for  the 
resulting  damage.  The  same  is  applicable  if  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
of  the  participants  actually  caused  the  damage.  Instigators  and  accessories  are 
considered  on  a  par  with  participants.  The  criminal  code  provides  severe  punish- 
ment, in  the  form  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  the  crime  of  incendiarism, 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  culpability,  not  only  for  the  immediate  per- 
petrator but  also  for  accomplices.  Even  negligence,  under  given  circumstances, 
is  punished  with  imprisonment,  and,  should  it  involve  the  loss  of  human  life, 
for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Note  by  the  Commissioner:   See  further  on  this  subject,  Exhibit  No.  15. 
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(3)  Viewpoint  and  Civic  Responsibility  of  the  Individual. — In  all  portions 
of  Europe  influenced  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  persons  are  held  to  strict  account- 
ability for  acts  of  omission  as  for  acts  of  commission.  One  of  the  far-reachini? 
effects  of  the  principle  involved  is  that  the  individual  is  made  to  consider  his 
relationship  to  his  neighbours.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  insurance  practices  of  Europe.  In  France,  to  meet  obligations  created  by 
the  law,  the  insurance  companies  protect  not  only  against  individual  loss,  l»ut 
also  against  any  damage  that  may  ensue  to  others.  The  system  comprises  four 
distinct  risks:  (1)  That  to  a  man's  own  property;  (2)  "The  risque  locatif," 
covering  the  tenant's  liability  to  the  owner:  (3)  '"The  risque  des  voisins,"  affett-' 
ing  the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  a  neighbouring  property,  and  (4)  "  The  risque  des 
locataires,"  or  the  tenant's  right  of  recovery  against  the  landlord  for  faults  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  or  carelessness  of  workmen. 

This  assumption  by  insurance  companies  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  the  community  has  had  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  relationship  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  individual.  Eegulations  safeguard  the  individual  on  every  hand 
in  order  that  the  investor  who  improves  his  property  by  the  erection  of  permanent 
structures  may  not  suffer  constant  hazard  through  neighbours  who  are  careless  of 
their  civic  duties. 

2sote  by  the  Commissioner:  The  following  statements  are  some  of  the  results  of  an 
enquiry  conducted  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  for  the  years  1912  to  1915, 
inclusive:  — 

The  true  cost  of  fire  waste  is  not  limited  to  the  value  of  the  actual  property 
destroyed.     The  incidental  cost  comprises : — 

(1)  The  insurance  loss;  or  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  to 
insurance  companies  and  the  amount  returned  to  the  insured. 

(2)  The  actual  expense  of  the  proportion  of  water  supply  systems  primarily 
necessary  to  furnish  fire  protection  in  addition  to  domestic  requirements. 

(3)  The  annual  expense  of  mtpiicipal  fire  departments. 

(4)  The  annual  expense  of  private  fire  protection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  fire  loss  and  aggregate  ex- 
penditure upon  insurance  and  fire  protection  in  Canada. 

What  Fire  Waste  Costs  Caxada  Evert  Year. 


*Capital 
Investment. 


+. Annual  Cost. 


i  ^Sa^^  '  Maintenance.  Total. 


$ 

Fire  Loss: 

Total  fire  loss '     21.248,669 

Fire  Insurance:  ' 

Premiums   in   excess   of   losses  i 

paid I ' 14,051,243 

Waterworks:  I  ' 

Cost  chargeable  to  fire  service..!     37.797,405  2,632,731  1,677,863  4, 310, 594 


Fire  Departments: 

Cost  to  protected  communities. , 
Private  Fire  Protection : 

Estimated  Cost 


Grand  Total 


11,411.245  1,265,525  3,787,485,!      5,053,011 

15,435,000  2,160,900  2.571,750  4,732,650 


64,643,650 i     49,396,167 


1915.  t  Average  of  1912-1915. 


i    I.e. 
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Municipal  Fire  Protection. 

The  fire  loss  in  500  cities  and  towns  having  waterworks  protection  amounted 
to  $45,826,884  during  the  years  1912-1915,  an  average  annual  loss  of  $11,456,721, 
or  $3.29  per  capita.  In  361  towns  and  villages  without  waterworks  but  having 
fire  departments,  the  loss  amounted  to  $5,883,860,  an  average  of  $1,470,965  per 
annum,  or  $4.63  per  capita. 

The  loss  in  villages  and  rural  districts  having  no  fire  protection  facilities 
amounted  to  $33,333,933,  an  average  of  $8,333,483  per  annum,  or  $2.16  per  capita. 

The  average  loss  per  fire  amounted  to  $1,792  in  fully  ])rotected  cities  and 
towns,  and  $4,805  in  partly  protected  towns  and  villages.  In  unprotected  villages 
and  rural  districts,  the  average  loss  in  the  fires  reported  amounted  to  $3,385, 
but,  as  fires  causing  less  than  $100  damage  are  not  included,  a  comparison  with 
protected  places  cannot  be  fairly  made.  Extensive  losses  might  more  reasonably 
be  expected  in  cities  and  towns  where  the  Iniildings  are  filled  with  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  goods.  These  buildings  are  also  subject  to  additional  risk  because 
of  congestion.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  large  values  are,  as  a  rule, 
only  found  in  manufacturing  plants.  Mercantile  buildings  contain  very  little 
value  compared  to  similar  properties  in  the  cities.  Yet  the  average  loss  per  fire 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages  with  partial  protection  was  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  the  loss  per  fire  in  fully  protected  cities  and  towns. 
While  a  similar  comparison  with  unprotected  places  cannot  be  made,  it  is  sug- 
gestive that  in  small  villages  and  rural  districts,  the  loss  amounted  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  loss  for  Canada,  as  against  54  per  cent,  in  protected  cities  and 
towns.     The  value  of  adequate  fire  protection  is  evident  from  these  figures. 

The  municipal  fire  departments  of  Canada,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  probably 
as  well  organized  and  equipped  as  any  in  the  world.  In  the  larger  cities  they 
are  incomparably  superior  to  the  public  fire  brigades  of  Europe.  Personnel, 
apparatus  and  management,  however,  differ  greatly  in  every  community,  and  it 
is  doubtful  even  whether  a  fire  department  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  place 
would  satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  any  other  place.  There  are  obviously  many 
grades,  both  in  organization  and  equipment,  from  that  in  the  small  village,  which 
provides  a  hand  pump  and  reel  of  hose  in  some  citizen's  barn  and  depends  upon 
a  group  of  volunteer  firemen,  to  the  fully  paid  and  elaborately  equipped  brigades 
of  the  larger  cities.  No  well-recognized  standards  of  development  have  been 
laid  down.  Each  municipality  has  been  a  law  unto  itself  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  only  impetus  given  to  the  growth  of  departments  has  been, a  number  of  serious 
fires  which  have  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  previously  existing  protection. 
Improvement  has  usually  taken  place  without  any  well-formulated  policy,  and. 
as  a  result,  volunteer  companies  have  grown  into  paid  departments  Avith  insufficient 
equipment  and  accommodation,  or  apparatus  has  been  purchased  piecemeal,  witl: 
out  regard  to  its  forming  a  part  of  the  fuller  equipment  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  follow  in  a  few  years.  Fortunately,  ?ome  guidance  is  being  given 
in  this  matter  by  the  fire  insurance  companies,  and  consequently  in  all  the  larger 
municipalities  gradual  improvement  is  being  brought  about.  As  a  general  rule, 
places  with  less  than  5,000  population  are  sadly  in  need  of  competent  direction 
and  advice.  Such  is  especially  desirable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  money  is  more 
apt  to  be  thrown  away  than  spent  wisely  without  expert  guidance  as  to  the  form 
of  protection  best  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  individual  community. 

In  Canada,  95  out  of  every  100  fire  losses  are  of  limited  extent.  As  the 
extent  of  any  fire  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  property  endangered  or  the  adequacy 
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of  the  protection  provided,  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  fires  in  Canada  occur 
in  small  properties  or  are  controlled  in  their  incipiency.  Properties  in  unprotected 
districts  are  invariably  a  total  loss.  In  places  without  waterworks  protection, 
good  work  is  sometimes  done  in  checking  fires  before  they  gain  headway;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  water  supply,  local  fire  departments  are  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage.  In  fully  protected  cities  and  towns  large  fires  constitute 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number,  but  even  these  need  not  and  should 
not  occur.  The  fact  that  they  do  occur  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  one  or 
all  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Delayed  fire  alarms;  (2)  defective  building 
construction;  (3)  inefficient  fire  protection. 

Eliminating  fires  arising  from  unknown  causes,  it  is  clear  that  the  remainder 
may  be  charged  as  a  whole  to  inexcusable  carelessness,  ignorance  and  criminal 
intent.  Lightning  losses  are  easily  prevented,  exposure  dangers  can  be  mitigated, 
if  not  entirely  removed,  and  incendiarism  may  undoubtedly  be  suppressed.  Smoking 
caused  almost  the  same  percentage  of  fires  as  the  special  hazards  of  all  the 
numerous  industries  in  Canada.  Unknown  causes  constituted  a  third  of  the  total 
number.  While  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  specific  reason  for  fires  that  have 
destroyed  the  evidence  of  their  origin  is  admitted,  it  is  manifest  that  more 
searching  enquiry  should  follow  every  fire.  Efforts  at  lire  prevention  cannot  be 
prosecuted  with  success  while  30  per  cent,  of  all  fires  occur  fi'om  unknown  causes. 

Lightning  Losses. 

Lightning  was  responsible  for  no  less  than  3,524  fires  during  the  years  1912- 
1915.  Over  2,700  of  the  buildings  damaged  were  farm  barns.  Seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  all  lightning  losses  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Lightning  storms 
were  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  So  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained only  16  of  the  buildings  struck  were  equipped  with  lightning  rods.  These 
were,  in  all  probability,  improperly  rodded.  Lightning  rods  have  proved  to  be 
over  99  per  cent,  efficient  and  their  installation  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
all  farm  buildings  sheltering  valuable  live  stock  and  field  crops. 

Classes  of  Property  Damaged. 

Of  the  44,620  properties  damaged,  32,707  or  7.33  per  cent,  w^ere  non-hazardous 
in  character,  7,565,  or  17  per  cent,  were  mercantile,  and  4,348  or  9.7  per  cent, 
were  industrial  and  miscellaneous.  Fires  occurred  in  23,067  dwellings  and  in 
7.730  barns,  sheds  and  outbuildings.  At  first  glance,  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
proportionate frequency  of  losses  in  the  supposed  non-hazardous  classes.  The 
ex[)lanation  is,  however,  that  dwellings  outnumber  mercantile  and  factory  buildings 
by  over  ten  to  one,  so  that  the  numerical  ratio  of  losses  to  buildings  is  really 
lowest  of  all  in  residential  properties. 

The  actual  monetary  loss  in  the  first  three  groups  amounted  to  $8,963,178, 
or  an  average  of  $374  for  each  property  damaged.  In  the  mercantile  group, 
the  total  loss  was  $39,861,153,  in  industrial  groups  A.  and  B.,  $28,858,276,  and 
in  the  miscellaneous  group,  $7,493,050,  or  an  average  loss  per  property  daxuaged 
of  $5,269,  $11,048,  and  $3,909  respectively. 

Extent  of  Fires. 

During  the  years  1912-1915  loss  amounting  to  $51,895,831  was  caused  by 
2.104    fires   each    involviivj   dnmacre   exoeedinsf   $10,000.      Fires   other   than    these. 
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numbering  34,512,  caused  a  loss  of  $33,098,846.  There  was  also  11,741  fires 
in  which  no  loss  occurred.  Taking  mercantile  and  manufacturing  properties 
only,  1,782  large  fires  were  responsible  for  damage  amounting  to  $43,286,210, 
or  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss  in  Canada. 

Still  further  analysis  shows  that  fires  in  buildings  in  which  the  loss  exceeded 
$50,000  numbered  29?,  and  that  the  property  destroyed  was  valued  at  $26,231,840, 
or  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss  in  Canada.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  these  losses  were  preventable,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total  damage  for  the 
whole  number  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  that  reported 
if  each  building  had  been  properly  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers.  Based 
upon  the  average  cost,  these  properties  could  have  been  so  protected  for  about 
$1,250,000.  The  indirect  saving  to  the  people  of  Canada  would  have  been  over 
$25,000,000,  and  the  direct  saving  to  each  property  owner,  through  the  reduction 
of  approximately  80  per  cent,  in  insurance  premiums,  would  have  paid  for  the 
entire  installation  in  the  period  of  four  years. 

Upon  the  ground  that  the  bulk  of  fire  loss  in  Canada  occurs  in  large  properties 
and  that  such  properties  are  limited  in  unmber,  the  simplest  method  of  bringing 
about  a  reduction  in  the  fire  loss  is  obviously  to  prevent  fires  in  large  properties. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  radical  improvement  can  be  effected  immediately, 
but  concerted  action  will  accomplish  much.  Once  property  owners  are  convinced 
that  fire  protection  is  a  paying  proposition,  the  problem  of  fire  waste  will  be 
on  its  way  to  solution.  The  point  that  needs  re-emphasizing,  therefore,  is  that 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss  in  Canada  is  caused  by  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  fires,  and  that  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  loss  is  the  result 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  fires.  Realization  of  that  fact  must  form  the 
basis  of  any  campaign  that  is  intended  to  app^'eciably  reduce  the  fire  loss  Avithout 
waste  of  time  or  effort. 

COXCLUSIONS    OF    COMMISSION    OF    COXSKRVATION. 

Tile  conculsion?  reached  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  as  the  result 
of  its  survey  of  fire  waste  condition?  in  Canada  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : — 

That  the  annual  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire  in  Canada  is  greater  per 
capita  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  constitutes  an  enormous  and 
increasing  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Dominion,  besides  most  seriously 
affecting  the  economic  prosperity  and  general  well-being  of  the  people. 

That  such  losses  can  be  very  materially  reduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  European  countries  which  have  attacked  the  problem  at  its  source. 

That  the  loss  by  fire  is  primarily  chargeable  to 

(a)  Carelessness   due   largely   from   a   sense   of   security   created   by   the 
present  system  of  fire  insurance.' 

(b)  Faulty  building  construction. 

(c)  Arson. 

(d)  Lack   of   adequate    fire   prevention    laws,    such    laws   as   exist   being 
poorly  enforced. 

That,  for  immunity  from  danger  of  fire  losses,  the  people  of  Canada  are 
relying  largely  upon  elaborate  and  expensive  systems  of  fire-fighting  and  are 
giving  too  little  attention  to  the  prevention  of  fire. 

That  our  fire  departments,  while  among  the  best  in  the  world  in  Iwth  appar- 
atus and  personnel,  are  not  preventing  the  steady  growth  of  losses. 
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That  the  mouetary  iiKieniuity  provided  by  lire  iii^uiance  dues  not  restore 
the  values  destroyed,  but  merely  distributes  the  loss,  through  the  chanuels  of 
commerce,  over  the  whole  people. 

That  the  cost  of  lire  insurance  and  tire  prevention  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  fire  loss,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  decrease 
except  as  the  fire  waste  declines. 

That,  although  the  aggregate  loss  by  tire  constitutes  a  national  problem, 
all  fires  are  local  in  origin  and  are,  therefore,  locally  preventable  and  controllable. 

That  property  owners  generally  have  not  been  sufficiently  influenced  by  their 
own  interests  or  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large  to  use  effective  means  to 
correct  fire  waste  conditions. 

That  the  insurance  companies  represent  the  only  organized  force  actively 
operating  to  reduce  the  fire  waste,  but  that  the  companies  are  powerless  to  effect 
any  reform  under  the  present  insurance  agency  system. 

That  existing  legislation  respecting  the  prevention  of  tire  is  inadequate  and 
lacking  in  uniformity. 

That  such  legislation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  cities  and  more  important 
towns,  and  that  the  dangers  and  hazards  of  fire  in  small  communities  and  rural 
districts  are  without  regulation  or  coi»trol,  despite  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fire  waste  in  rural  districts. 

That  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  national  fire-waste  problem  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  measures  which,  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  fire 
hazards  in  all  communities  and  properties,  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires. 

That,  owing  to  the  failure  of  local  authorities  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
situation,  the  Provincial  governments  should  undertake  the  removal  of  a  burden 
imposed  upon  the  whole  people  and  should  safeguard  the  lives  and  pre  perty  which, 
in  the  final  analysis,  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  the  country. 

i 
Legislation  Needed. 

The  need  for  legislative  control  of  fire  waste  in  Canada  is,  from  every  point 
of  view,  too  strong  to  be  denied.  Specious  arguments  as  to  the  rights  of  property 
have  no  force.  To  maintain  public  order,  experience  has  shown  that  a  permanent 
and  adequate  police  force  is  imperative.  To  preserve  sanitation,  health  and  purity 
of  food  and  water,  vigilantly  administered  controlling  laws  are  essential.  Fire 
waste  is  real  enough,  widespread  enough,  important  enough  and  sufficiently  con- 
trollable in  the  light  of  experience  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  danger  that  must 
he  regulated  for  the  common  good.  Legislation  designed  to  curtail  fire  waste 
must  necessarily  follow  two  lines,  viz.,  physical  improvement  of  fire  hazard  and 
moral  improvement  of  fire  hazard.  Existing  conditions  in  Canada  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  legislation  should  be  framed  to  deal  especially  with  the 
following  points : 

Building  Construction. — Fires  always  originate  from  definite  causes  in  definite 
locations  and,  therefore,  every  building,  in  relation  to  it^  size,  its  character, 
its  use  and  the  congestion  of  its  location,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  fire  to  adjacent  properties. 

In  each  province,  minimum  requirements  for  building  construction  should 
be  adopted  for  the  adequate  protection  of  buildings  outside  urban  limits  and 
in  small  communities  where  the  enforcement  of  local  building  laws  is  impracticable. 

Uniform  standards  of  fire  resistance  in  structural  materials  should  be  estab- 
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lished  for  Canada,  and  should  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  local  authorities  having 
jurisdiction  over  building  construction  and  equipment. 

Every  building,  in  accordance  with  its  location,  character  and  use,  should 
be  equipped  with  proper  mechanical  aids  to  discover  and  to  extinguish  fire. 
Automatic  sprinkler  protection  should  be  made  compulsor}-  in  all  buildings  exceed- 
ing a  definite  area  and  height. 

All  equipment  for  lighting  and  heating  buildings  should  be  adequately 
designed  and  constructed  with  respect  to  fire  hazard,  and  its  use  should  be 
reasonably  safeguarded  by  legal  requirements. 

Provincial  control  should  be  exercised  through  the  adoption  of  standard 
minimum  requirements,  provision  for  adequate  inspection  and  licensing  of 
architects. 

At  present  there  is  little  direct  provincial  control  of  building  construction. 
Power  to  regulate  the  erection  of  ])uildings  is  granted  to  cities  and  towns  under 
specific  clauses  in  the  various  municipal  acts.  Ordinances  of  miscellaneous 
character  are  enforced  in  all  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the  small  towns,  villages 
and  rural  districts  throughout  Canada,  building  construction  is  without  proper 
regulation  or  supervision. 

Occupancy  and  Management  of  Buildings. — The  hazard  attending  the  occu- 
pancy of  any  given  building  should  be  definitely  and  continuously  controlled  so 
as  to  assure  reasonable  safety  from  fire.  As  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  all  fires 
is  caused  by  the  ignorant  and  careless  use  of  property,  requirements  for  the 
suppression  of  dangerous  nuisances,  such  as  storage  of  rubbish,  ashes,  etc.,  should 
be  imposed  by  every'  municipality. 

Systematic  inspection  of  all  buildings,  to  insure  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  rules  for  cleanliness  and  good  housekeeping,  should  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
functions  and  duties  of  all  fire  departments. 

Fire  Insurance. — The  insurance  departments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  should  not  only  assure  the  financial  stability  of  fire  insurance,  but 
should  regulate  (1)  the  issuance  of  policies  on  property;  (£)  the  licensing  of 
agents  and  brokers;  (3)  the  licensing  of  adjusters,  to  the  end  that  only  reasonable 
insurance  contracts  he  issued  on  property  and  that  only  men  of  sound  character 
and  ability  be  admitted  to  the  business  of  writing  fire  insurance  and  adjusting 
fire  losses. 

The  present  insurance  agency  system  is  the  most  powerful  influence  at  work 
adverse  to  the  reduction  of  fire  waste.  Much  insurance  is  written  on  the  broad 
idea  that  property  is  taken  as  found  and  assessed  at  a  rate  measured  by  the 
existing  hazard.  This  means  higher  insurance,  but  so  long  as  half  of  this  premium 
is  saved  the  total  net  revenue  to  the  underwriter  is  better  than  if  the  property 
were  improved  and  lower  priced  insurance  were  written.  The  underwriter,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  solvency  of  his  company  as  necessarily  to 
control  fire  waste  in  as  large  measure  as  possible.  The  agent  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  income  is  derived  from  commissions  upon  premiums  written,  naturally, 
prefers  high  rates  (which  means  high  fire  hazard)  with  less  regard  to  the  solvency 
of  the  company  than  the  T'nderwriter  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
property  by  fire  than  the  owner  on  the  other. 

Tt  is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the  Government  should  carefully  license 
the  distributors  of  insurance  policies  to  property  owners,  and  should  assure  that 
only  reputable  and  competent  individuals  are  authorized  to  conduct  such  business. 
As    preliminary    to    a    license,    an    agent    should    pass    an    examination    and    give 
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satisfactory  evidence  as  to  his  moral  character.  Conimissious  made  coiitinL^^'iit 
upon  profits  would  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  lire  waste  in  Canada. 

Incendiarism. — Each  provincial  legislature  should  enact  and  enforce  a  fire 
marshal  law  enjoining  official  investigation  of  the  causes  of  all  fires,  with  the  object 
of  suppressing  the  crime  of  arson. 

This  department  should  be  charged  with  the  following  duties:  (a)  Gathering 
statistics  of  fire  losses;  (6)  Investigating  the  causes  of  fires;  (c)  Prosecuting 
cases  of  arson;  (d)  Educating  the  public. 

Government  Control. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  the  creation  of  new  and  complex  forms  of  admin- 
istrative machinery  or  for  large  expenditures  of  public  money  to  carry  out  a 
programme  such  as  that  suggested.  The  means  of  putting  into  effect  compre- 
hensive fire  prevention  measures  already  exist  and  only  need  co-ordination  and 
direction. 

Provincial  control  of  the  fire-waste  situation  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  minimum  requirements,  leaving  local  authorities 
the  right  to  administer  the  laws  through  departments  of  their  own  and  the  power 
to  increase  the  requirements  if  thought  advisable.  By  this  general  control, 
municipalities  would  not  have  their  powers  diminished  but,  in  addition,  the 
provincial  departments  would  give  them  advice  and  assistance. 

Permissive  legislation  such  as  is  embodied  in  existing  municipal  acts  in 
Canada  is  practically  valueless.  Local  ordinances  are  difficult  to  enact,  and  where 
they  exist  are  often  impossible  of  enforcement.  So  far  as  fire  prevention  and 
protection  are  concerned,  every  building  should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  local  fire  department,  and  that  department  should  be  held  strictly  to  account 
for  existing  conditions. 

Note  by  the  Commissioner:  — 

The  full  text  of  this  Memorandum,  with  explanations  and  ac  om  anjing  comments 
bv  Mr.  Grove  Smith  will  be  found  at  Pages  1496  to  1.568  of  the  Eviience.  Vol.  IV. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7 
MEMORANDUM  RE  FIRE  PREVENTION 

SUBMITTED   TO 

;  THE  ONTARIO  INSURANCE  COMMISSION 

BY    THE 

I    ^  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Among  the  various  means  that  may  be  employed  for  the  better  protection 
of  life  and  property  against  the  hazards  of  fire,  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  upon  the  following,  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
recommendations  which  in  its  opinion  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Ontario  Insurance 
Commission  to  make  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  latti-'r's 
legislative  programme : 

(1)  There  should  be  prepared  a  standard  building  code,  modelled  after  the 
one  brought  out  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (Chicago),  but 
suited  of  course  to  conditions  prevailing  in  this  Province,  and  all  municipalities 
within  the  Province  should  be  urged  to  adopt  same,  to  the  end  that  fire-resistive 
building  construction  may  be  encouraged,  that  adequate  exit  facilities  from 
buildings  may  be  assured,  and  interiors  so  designed  and  fire-stopped  as  to  make 
easy  the  extinguishment  of  fires  therein. 

(2)  The  office  of  the  Fire  Marshal  should  be  financed  upon  a  scale  that 
would  permit  of  a  searching  official  investigation  into  the  cause  of  every  fire 
involving  a  loss  of  over  $1,000,  in  order  that  preventable  fires  may  be  eliminated 
by  public  education,  that  gross  carelessness  may  be  discouraged  by  appropriate 
punishment,  and  that  those  guilty  of  arson  may  be  brought  to  Justice. 

(3)  All  urban  municipalities  should  be  urged  to  provide  for  systematic 
inspection  of  all  buildings  by  uniformed  firemen,  to  ensure  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  rules  for  cleanliness,  good  housekeeping,  and  the  maintenance  of  safe 
and  unobstructed  exits,  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  other  protective  devices. 

(4)  Where  it  is  shown  that  a  fire  has  occurred  from  causes  that  might 
easily  have  been  prevented,  the  cost  of  extinguishing  same  should  by  by-law  become 
a  charge  against  the  citizen  who  has  disregarded  fire  prevention  orders.  Legal 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  common  law  principle  of  personal  liability 
for  damage  resulting  from  fires  due  to  carelessness  or  neglect. 

(5)  The  wider  use  of  the  automatic  sprinkler  as  a  fire-extinguishing  agent 
and  life-saver,  and  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  fire  division  wall  as  an 
important  life-saving  exit  facility  should  both  be  encouraged  in  some  practical 
manner  beyond  the  incentive  offered  by  lower  rates  of  insurance. 

(6)  A  technical  survey  should  be  made  of  every  urban  municipality,  by  a 
staff  of  competent  engineers  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Fire  Marshal, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  adequancy  and  reliability  of  the  water  supply, 
of  reporting  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department,  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  fire  alarm  systems  are  sufficient  and  in  good  working  order,  and  of  pointing 
out  and  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  conflagration.  Through  this  agency 
neighbouring  municipalities  should  be  encouraged  in  the  important  duty  of 
rendering  mutual  aid,  when  required,  and  to  this  end  it  should  be  seen  that 
hose  couplings  are  standardized. 
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(?)  Just  as  the  transportation  of  iuliauiniiible  liquids  and  explosives  is  safe- 
guarded under  rules  approved  by  the  Board  of  Kaihvay  Commissioners,  so  the 
storage  and  use  of  those  commodities  should  be  regulated  by  municipal  by-laws 
of  a  uniform  character,  drafted  under  the  advice  of  competent  engineers. 

(S)  Smoking  should  be  prohibited  by  statute  in  .all  parts  of  factories,  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  buildings,  except  such  rooms  as  may  be  especially  approved 
for  the  purpose  by  Fire  Departments. 

(9)  School  children  and  the  public  generally  should  be  educated  to  careful 
habits  regarding  the  use  of  fire. 

(10)  All  artisans  engaged  in  the  installation  of  heating  apparatus  or  electric 
wiring,  and  all  artisans  following  an  occupation  which  involves  the  use  of  charcoal 
fires,  gasoline  torches,  or  similarly  hazardous  appliances,  should  be  required  to 
become  licensed,  and  to  undergo  a  qualifying  examination  before  receiving  their 
license. 

(Sgd.)  G.  M.  Murray, 

Secretary. 
Toronto.  October  10th.  1917. 
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APPENDIX   No.    8 

COPY. 

To  His  Lordship, 

The  Honourablk  Cornelius  Arthur  Hasten, 
CommL<noner. 

Honourable  Sir, 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

The  Dominion  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  at  their  recent  Annual  Meeting: 
held  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  Aug-ust  8th  to  11th,  by  resolution  appointed  their 
Legislative  Board  comprising  the  following : — 

Fire  Chief  John  E.  Keys,  Gait,  Ontario;  Fire  Chief  A.B.  Ten-Eyck.  Hamilton,, 
Ontario ;  Fire  Chief  W.  J.  Smith.  Toronto,  Ontario :  and  Fire  Chief  W.  A  Howard,. 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  Chairman,  a  committee  to  wait  upon  your  Lordship  with 
reference  to  certain  clauses  set  forth  and  stipulated  in  the  announcement  published 
in  the  Monetary  Times,  page  33,  bearing  date  the  23rd  day  of  August,  1916, 
over  the  signature  of  your  Lordship,  and  more  particularly  to  Clause  "  D ''  of 
the  said  Article. 

1.  We  deplore  the  awful  fire  waste  of  this  country  and  believe  it  to  be, 
among  other  things,  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  prevailing  high  rate? 
of  insurance. 

2.  We  also  deplore  the  prevalent  practice  of  what  is  termed  by  us  as  "  over- 
insurance." 

3.  The  looseness  with  which  Fire  Insurance  business  is  being  conducted  by 
certain  insurance  agents. 

4.  The  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  certain  Municipal  Boards  having 
control  of  the  Fire  Departments  of  certain  cities  and  towns. 

5.  The  lack  of  legislation  to  govern  the  following,  among  other  things: — 

(A)  To  prohibit  the  accumulation  of  combustible  rubbish  in  and  about 
•     congested  districts  of  cities  and  towns. 

(B)  To  create  and  maintain  certain  restrictions  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  all  classes  of  buildings,  having  regard  to  the  prevention  of  fire. 

( C )  To  place  the  control  of  Fire  Departments  in  cities  and  towns  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  local  commission,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
three  members. 

(D)  Debentures.  The  amendment  of  the  present  Act  governing  Munici- 
pal Institutions,  E.D.O.  Chapter  129,  Section  407,  to  road  "$25,000" 
instead  of  "  $5,000,"  and  also  making  the  Act  applicable  to  cities  as  well 
as  towns  and  villages. 

(E)  The  lev^'ing  of  a  tax  by  each  and  every  ^Municipality  having  a 
population  of  5,000  and  upwards  (similar  to  the  Public ^ Schools  Act),  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  and  maintaining  a  standard  and  efficient  Fire 
Brigade. 

(F)  To  compel  every  Municipality  having  a  population  of  5,000  and 
upwards  to  maintain  a  Fire  Brigade  of  certain  given  standard  and  also  a 
<:vstem  of  waterworks. 
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(G)  To  prohibit  the  laving  of  water  mains  iu  cities  and  towns  below 
a  given  size. 

(H)  To  establish  the  recognized  staiulard  of  T'l;  threads  to  the  inch 
for  Fire  Hose  couplings,  Fire  Hydrant  nipples,  and  other  lighting  appliances 
requiring  the  use  of  screw  threads. 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  fire  prevention  bureau  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  similar  to  those  of  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  other  large 
American  centres. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

(Sgd.)   W.  A.  Howard. 


Chairman  Legislative  Committee, 
Dominion  Aswciafion  of  Fire  Chiefs. 


Toronto,  Angiist  29th,  UU6. 
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To  His  Honour  Sir  John  Stratheabn  Hendhib^  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  a  Colonel  in 
the  Militia  of  Canada^  etc.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  ffie  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: 


The  imdersigned  has  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Honour  the  Special  Report 
of  G.  T.  Clarkson,  Esquire,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs-  E.  11.  C.  Clarkson  &  Sons, 
Accountants,  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Hydro-Eleetric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  to  31st  October,  1917,  pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of 
6  George  V,  chapter  10,  section  4.  and  of  Order-in-Council  of  .Ird  May,  1916, 
passed  thereunder. 

Respectfully  submitced, 


Treasury  Department.  Ontario. 
Toronto.  Deo.  5,  1918. 


T.  W.  McGARRY, 

Treasurer  of  Ontario. 
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REPORT 

TO  THH   HONORABLK  THH  F>ROVINCIAL  TREASURER  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

ONTARIO  UPON  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 

CO-MAIISSION  OF  ONTARIO  TO  31st  OCTOBER  1917 

In   Pursuance  of  Order-in-Council,  dated  3rd  May,  1916 

Toronto,  22nd  August.  1918. 
Hon-.  T.  W.  McGarry. 

Provincial  Treasurer  of  Ontario, 

Toronto.  Ontario. 

Silt. — Aetinp-  under  appointment  contained  in  Order-in-Council  dated  3rd  May, 
191G.  and  in  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  you,  I  have  audited — 

(a)  The  accounts  of  the  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry  appointed  under 
Orders-in-Council  of  and  subsequent  to  5th  July,  1906,  for  the  purposes  of  investi- 
gatinir  cctnditions  re.irardiiifr  the  demands  for,  and  the  ]X)ssihility  of  obtaininof  a 
supply  of  electric  ])o\ver  in  tlie  Province  of  Ontario,  and 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  con- 
stituted under  the  provisions  of  *'  An  Act  to  provide  transmission  of  electrical  power 
to  Municipalities'"  (O.S.  ino(>).  The  Power  Commission  Act  (O.S.  1907).  and 
amendino-  Acts,  for  the  fiscal  periods  lietween  ]\[ay.  1906.  and  31st  October.  1917; 
and  now  report  upon  the  same  as  follows: — 

Commissions  of  Inquiry 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Act  respecting  inquiries  concerning  Public 
Matters''  (R.S.O.  1897),  the  Honorable  (now  "Sir")  Adam  Beck,  of^London, 
Ontario,  Mr.  George  Pattinson,  of  Preston,  Ontario,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  were  by  Order-in-Council  dated  5th  July,  1905,  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  then  existing  and  probable  future  demand  for  electric 
power  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  prospects  of  securing  means  to  supply  it. 
To  this  Commission  $6,500  was  advanced  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  between  1st 
August,  1905,  and  31st  December,  1905,  and  out  of  it  expenditures  on  salaries, 
engineers'  expenses  and  supplies,  and  office  equipment  and  supplies  were  made 
during  1905  to  the  amount  of  $6,309.50.  the  unexpended  balance  of  $190.50  being 
carried  forw^ard  to  the  year  following. 

On  26th  January,  1906,  an  Order-in-Council  was  passed  changing  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  Honorable  (now  "Sir")  Adam  Beck,  of  London. 
Mr.  George  Pattinson,  of  Preston,  and  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  Hamilton.  This  Order- 
in-Council  extended  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  and  authorized  them  to 
inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  location,  capacity  and  capital  cost  of  development  of 
various  water  powers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  capital  cost  and  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  hydraulic  and  electric  power  undertakings  of  comprinies 
operating  within  the  Province.  The  Commissioners  were  also  authorized  to  em.ploy 
a  Secretary.  Counsel.  Engineers  and  such  other  assistants  as  niight  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  investigations  to  be  made  and  to  fix  their  remuneration.  During 
1906  advances  to  the  extent  of  $24,000  were  made  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  this  Commission. 
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The  investigations  conducted  by  both  Commissions  being  of  general  benefit, 
their  expenses  were  borne  by  the  Province  and  are  spefifically  shown  in  the  Public 
Accounts  of  the  Province.  The  accounts  covering  the  expenditures  of  both  Com- 
missions have  been  audited  by  me  and  found  to  be  in  order. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 

In  May,  1906,  an  Act  entitled  ■'■'  An  Act  to  provide  Transmission  of  Electrical 
Power  to  Municipalities  "  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  under  the  provisions  of  •S'uch  Act  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commixssion  of  Ontario.  By  Or<3er-in-Council  dated  7th  June,  1906,  the  Honorable 
(now  "Sir'')  Adam  Beck,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Hendrie  and  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Smith  were 
appointed  Commissioners. 

During  the  calendar  year  1906  advances  were  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  to  the  extent  of  $24,000,  which,  with  the  balance  of  $190,50 
transferred  by  the  first  Commission  of  Inquiry,  made  a  total  of  $24,190.50;  out  of 
this  amount  the  Commissions  expended  $23,953.32  on  salaries,  engineers'  expenses 
and  supplies,  office  equipment  and  supplies  and  travelling  expenses,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $237.18  in  the  hands  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  on 
31st  December,  1906.  The  investigations  conducted  by  both  commissions  being  of 
general  benefit  the  outlays  mentioned  were  borne  by  the  Province  as  part  of  the 
advances  made  by  it  and  are  included  in  the  Public  Accounts  for  the  year  1906. 

During  the  year  1907  advances  of  $42,000'  were  made  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  and  these  advances,  with  the 
balance  of  $237.18  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  left  a  total  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  of  $42,237.18.  Out  of  these  funds  the  Commission  made 
expenditures  of  $40,761.69,  consisting  largely  of  engineers'  and  .surveyors'  salaries. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  $1,475.49  was  returned  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  on 
31st  December,  1907. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  the  first  part  of  1908  the  first  proposed 
right-of-way  for  the  steel  tower  lines  of  the  Niagara  system  w-as  surveyed.  The 
survey  for  the  greater  part  was  made  along  the  highways  of  the  Province,  but 
practically  the  whole  of  it  was  abandoned  and  the  Commission  decided  to  use  large 
steel  towers,  which  were  eventually  erected.  The  survey  of  the  right-of-way  upon 
which  the  steel  tower  lines  are  erected  began  about  1st  May,  1908,  and  the  expendi- 
tures in  this  connection  up  to  31st  December,  1908,  aggregated  $28,835.62.  While 
all  expenditures  to  such  date  were  treated  as  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Province,  audit 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  items  therein  contained  should  properly  have 
been  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  present  Niagara  system.  Concurring  in 
this  view,  such  items  and  certain  other  capital  expenditures  made  by  the  Commission 
have  in  1917  been  charged  by  the  Commission  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  Niagara 
system,  and  the  Province  has  been  credited  therewith  as  sums  to  ]ye  repaid  to  it  by 
the  Commission.  The  items  so  treated,  including  interest,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
charged  to  operating  expenses,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Expenditures  during   1908   on  survey  for  right-of-waj-  for 

present   steel    tower    lines    $28,835  62 

2.  Expenditures  during  1908  in  fee^  of  consulting  engineers, 

plans,  etc.,  for  steel  towers  8,342  08 
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3.  Expenditures  during  1908  in  fees   of   consulting  engineers, 

plans,  etc.,  for  transformer  stations   2,881  30 

4.  Interest  on  the  above  expenditures  to  31st  October,  1911, 

which  has  been  capitalized    4,807  08 

5.  Interest  on  the  above  expenditures  from  1st  November,  1911, 

to  31st  March,  1917,  which  has  been  charged  to  operat- 
ing  expenses    8,679  45 

6.  Expenditures   between    1905    and    1908    on    ofiEice    furniture 

which  the  Commission  has  continued  to  use   (including 

some  similar  purchases  up  to  3l3t  October,  1912) 4,993  06 


Total $58,538  59 

Since  January  1st,  1909,  funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  works  and 
operating  the  Hydro-Electric  project,  with  its  later  developments  and  extensions, 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Province  to  the  Commission  and  treated  as  loans  to  be 
repaid  with  interest. 

Personnel  of  Commission 

By  Order-in-Council  dated  28th  February,  1907,  Mr.  TT.  K.  McXaught  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Commission  in  the  place  and  stead  of  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Smith, 
who  resigned,  and  on  the  appointment  in  191-i  of  Sir  John  Hendrie  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  in  his  place. 
Since  that  date  there  have  been  no  further  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  at  the  present  time  its  members  and  chief  officers  are : — 

Sir  Ada:m  Beck,  K.B.,  London,  Ont Chairman  of  the  Commus^wn. 

Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas,  M.P.P.,  Markdale,  Ont..  .  Commissioner. 

W.  K.  McXaught,  C.M.G.,  Toronto,  Ont...  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Pope,  Toronto,  Ont Secretary  and  Solicitor. 

F.  A.  Gaby,  Toronto,  Ont Chief  Engineer. 

Power  Commission  Act  (R.S.O.  1914,  Cap.  39) 

In  April,  1907,  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  the  "Power 
Commission  Act,"  further  extending  the  powers  of  the  Commission.  This  Act  and 
its  amendments  provide,  amongst  other  things,  that — 

Constitution  of  Commission 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  two  of  whom  viay  be  members  and  one  of  whom  shaJl 
be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Commission  shall  continue  to  be  a 
body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  one  of  the  members  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  two  members  shall  form  a  quorum.  Every  person 
appointed  to  the  Commission  shall  hold  office  during  pleasure,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  upon  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  office  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission,  may  appoint  some  other  person  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000  per 
annum  and  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  Ontario.  The  Chairman  and  each  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  paid  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  annum,  for  their 
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.services  as  members  of  the  Commission  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  out  of  the  rates  collected  for  power  supplied  and  other  income 
of  the  Commission. 

Financing:  of  the  Undertakings  of  the  Commission 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  raise  by  way  of 
loan  in  the  manner  provided  by  The  Provincial  Loans  Act  such  sums  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  may  deem  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  and 
such  sums  may  be  paid  over  to  the  Commission  and  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
audited  in  the  manner  provided  with  respect  to  the  public  revenue  and  public 
accounts. 

Wliere  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission such  money  shall  be  payable  out  of  such  appropriations  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the 
direction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  shall  be  stated  in  the  requisition  and  direction,  notwithstanding  that  there  may 
be  sums  due  from  the  Commission  to  the  Province  and  notwithstanding  anything 
in  the  Audit  Act  contained. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission 
recommending  the  same,  may  authorize  the  Commission  to  issue  bonds,  debentures 
or  other  securities  of  the  Commission  for  any  of  the  purposes  following: — 

(1)  To  acquire  lands,  water  powers  and  works; 

(2)  To  acquire  plant  for  transmission  of  power; 

(3)  To  contract  for  a  supply  of  power  to  the  Commission; 

(4)  To  flood  lands  and  improve  water  powers; 

(5)  To  acquire  flooded  lands  on  behalf  of  municipalities; 

(6)  To  acquire  distributing  plants; 

(7)  To    acquire    the    shares    of    companies    developing,    supplying    or    transmitting 

electricity ; 

in  such  form,  on  such  terms  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  and  payable  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
determine. 

Powers  of  Commission 

General. 

The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  as  to — 

(1)  The  lands,   ^Yaters,   water   privileges    and  water  powers,   or   the   lands,    works, 

machinery  and  plant  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  should  be 
purchased,  acquired,  leased,  taken,  expropriated,  developed,  operated  or  used 
by  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  or 

(2)  The  quantity  of  electrical  power  generated  by  any  person  in  Ontario  or  brought 

into  Ontario  for  transmission  therein  which  the  Commission  may  require, 

and  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  recommending  the  same,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  may  authorize  the  Commission  to- — 

(a)  Acquire  lands,  water  powers  and  works  and  develop  and  use  the  same; 
(6)  Construct  or  acquire  and  maintain  and  operate  plants  for  the  transmission  of 
power ;   , 
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(c)  Contract  for  a  supply  of  power  to  the  Commission; 

(d)  Flood  lands  and  improve  water  powers; 

(e)  Acquire  flooded  lands  on  behalf  of  any  municipality: 
(/)   Acquire  distributing  plants : 

and  when  so  authorized  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  Commission 
may — 

{g)  Acquire  the  lands,  easements  and  works  mentioned  and  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting,  erecting,  maintaining  and  operating  thereon  lines  and  wires, 
poles,  conduits,  and  other  conductors  or  devices,  with  all  other  plants  and 
equipment  required  therefor  to  transmit,  distribute,  supply  or  furnish  elec- 
tricity through,  over,  under,  along  and  across  any  lands  and  premises,  public 
highways  or  public  places,  streams,  waters,  water-courses,  or  any  bridge, 
viaduct  or  railway. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  Commission  may  also — 

(/i)  Contract  for  the  supply  of  power  to  municipal  corporations  and  railway  and 
distributing  companies; 

(t)  Exercise  compulsory  powers  in  connection  with  the  expropriation  of  lands, 
works,  etc.; 

(j)  Acquire  shares  of  companies  developing,  supplying  or  transmitting  electricity; 

(A:)  Make  regulations  as  to  the  design,  construction,  installation,  protection,  operation, 
maintenance  and  inspection  of  works,  plant,  machinery,  apparatus,  appliances, 
devices,  material  and  equipment  for  the  generation,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, connection  and  use  of  electrical  power  or  energy  by  any  municipal 
corporation  or  commission  and  by  any  railway,  street  railway,  electric  light, 
power  or  transmission  company,  or  by  any  other  company  or  individual 
generating,  transmitting,  distributing  or  using  electric  power  or  energv",  or 
whose  undertaking,  works  or  premises  are  electrically  connected  with  any 
plant  for  the  generation,  transmission  or  distribution  of  electric  power  or 
energy-,  and  the  Commission  may  impose  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  of 
such  regulations: 

{I)  Contract  with  a  railway  company  or  power  or  transmission  company  for  the  use 
of  its  right  of  way  and  property  for  the  erection  of  works  and  other  con- 
structions for  transmitting  electrical  power  or  energy-; 

(m)  Lease  or  operate  the  works  for  the  generation,  transmission,  distribution  or  use 
of  electric  energy-  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  on  such  terms  as  the 
Commission  may  arrange  with  the  owner : 

(ti)  Borrow  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  and  issue 
bonds,  debentures  and  other  securities  of  the  Commission  therefor; 

(o)  Manufacture  such  electrical,  hydraulic  or  other  machinery,  appliances,  apparatus 
and  furnishings  as  may  be  used  in  the  development,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, supply  or  use  of  electrical  power  and  acquire  patents  of  invention  or 
interests  in  patents  of  inventions,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  such  machinery, 
appliances,  furnishings  or  patents  rights. 

The  Commission  is  empowered,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  thereto,  to — 

(p)   Sell  lands  purchased  by  it  and  not  required  for  its  purposes; 
(g)  Partially  or  wholly  abandon  lands  acquired  by  it; 
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(r)  Undertake  and  carry  out  the  installation,  construction,  erection  or  purchase  of 
supplies  for  any  plant,  machinery,  wires,  poles  or  other  things,  for  the 
transmission,  distribution,  supply  or  use  of  electrical  power  or  energy  for 
light,  heat  or  power  purposes  by  any  municipal  corporation  or  commission 
which  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Commission  for  the  supply  of 
electrical  power  or  energy,  and  the  Commission  may  charge  and  collect  from 
such  corporation  or  commission  the  cost  of  any  work  done  or  service  rendered 
by  the  Commission,  its  officers,  servants  or  workmen; 

(s)  Purchase  electrical  and  other  machinery  and  appliances  out  of  funds  in  its  hands, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  to  municipal  corporations; 

(t)  At  its  discretion  invest  any  funds,  other  than  sinking  funds,  not  required  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Commission  in  the  debentures  or  securities 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the  Province  of  Ontario; 

(u)  Purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  lands  by  expropriation  or  otherwise  neces- 
sary or  required  by  the  Commission  for  office,  service,  or  other  buildings  and 
erect  thereon  such  office  and  other  buildings  and  equipment  and  appliances 
as  the  Commission  may  think  tit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

As  to  Administration. 

The  Commission  may  appoint  a  Chief  Engineer,  an  Accountant  and  a  Secre- 
tary, and  such  other  engineers,  accountants,  officers,  servants  and  workmen  as  may 
be  deemed  requisite.  The  salaries  or  other  remuneration  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Accountant  and  Secretary  so  appointed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  may  also  appoint  a  Comptroller 
who  may  give  such  directions  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  the  Commission  may 
approve  of  as  to  the  books  of  accounts  and  records  to  be  kept  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  cause  to  be  kept  and  entered  therein  regular  accounts  according  to  a 
system  and  method  approved  of  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission. 

Operation  in  Systems. 

Section  236  of  the  Act  provides  that — 

"  Where  by  their  contracts  with  the  Commission  a  number  of  municipalities 
have  assumed  the  costs  of  the  purchase  of,  or  works  for  the  development  of,  elec- 
trical energy  for  the  supply  of  such  group  of  municipalities,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  such  group  of  municipalities  shall  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  be  defined 
as  a  '  system.'  " 

As  to  the  Supply  of  Power  hy  One  System  to  Another. 

Section  23c  of  the  Act  provides  that — 

"  The  Power  Commission  shall  have  the  right  wherever  physical  connection 
may  be  made  between  any  of  the  systems  operating  under  the  Act  to  make  the 
necessary  connections  so  as  to  divert  power  from  any  one  system  to  any  other 
system,  and  the  means  of  such  connection  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  system 
receiving  such  power,  to  the  system  supplying  such  power,  shall  in  all  cases  bo 
determined  by  the  Commission,  and  the  cost  of  the  power  so  taken  by  any  one 
system  from  any  other  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  under  the  provision? 
of  the  Act,  as  the  cost  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  power  to  be  paid  by  the  munici- 
palities forming  part  of  such  system  under  their  contracts  with  the  Commission/' 
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Adjustment  of  Accounts  for  Power  Supplied  by  One  System  to  Another. 

Section  23d  of  the  Act  provides  that — 

"  The  price  payable  for  power  by  one  system  to  another  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Commission  from  the  system  owing  the  same  to  tlie  system  entitled  to  receive 
the  same,  and  all  sums  so  paid  to  any  system  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of  such  system  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission may  direct." 

.4s  to  Contracts  for  the  Supply  of  Power  to  Munlclpolilies  and  Corporations. 

The  Commission  shall  supply  every  municipal  corporation  applying  therefor 
with  a  statement  of  the  maximum  price  per  horse  power  at  which  electrical  power 
or  energy  is  supplied  at  the  point  of  development  or  its  delivery  to  the  Commission 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  providing  transmis^sion  lines  by 
means  of  which  the  amount  of  electrical  power  or  energy  required  by  the  corporation 
is  to  be  furnished  and  of  maintaining  the  same.  Thei  Commission  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-GoTernor  in  Council,  contract  for  the  supply"  of  power 
to  municipal  corporations. 

The  Commission  may  contract  with  individual  users  for  a  supply  of  power  to 
them  and  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  power  for  street  lighting  in  townships. 

Provisions  as  to  the  Rates  to  be  Paid  by  Muni-ciijalities. 

In  addition  to  the  price  per  horse  power  payable  by  any  municipal  corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  it  with  the  Commission,  which 
shall  be  the  cost  of  the  power  to  the  Commission  at  the  point  of  development,  or  of 
its  delivery  to  the  Commission,  the  coi-poration  niu.';t  annually  pay  to  the  Commission 
its  proportion  as  adjusted  by  the  Commission  of — 

(a)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  money  expended  by 
the  Commission  on  capital  account  in  the  construction  or  purchase  of  the 
works,  and  upon  such  other  expenditures  as  the  Commission  may  approve 
under  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  under  the  Act  and  upon  working  capital ; 

(h)  An  annual  sum  sufficient  to  form  in  thirty  years,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  a  sinking  fund  for  the  repajTuent  of  advances  made  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario  under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
works;  and 

(c)  Line-loss  and  the  cost  of  operating,  supervising,  maintaining,  repairing,  renewing 
and  insuring  the  works,  and  further  such  sum,  not  exceeding  $15,000  per 
annum,  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Commission  as  remuneration  for  their 
services  in  addition  to  any  sum  payable  to  them  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  and  such  sum  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
direct  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  four  per  cent,  interest  charged  on 
the  money  so  expended  on  capital  account,  advances  for  working  capital  and 
all  charges  and  expenses  of  providing  such  money.     (R.S.O.  1914.) 

The  Commission  shall  annually  adjust  and  apportion  the  amounts  payable  by 
municipal  corporations  under  the  preceding  sections,  but  may — 

(a)  Relieve  any  municipal  corporation  from  pajTuent  of  any  sum  on  account  of 
sinking  fund  account  for  the  first  five  years  during  which  payments  are  made 
to  the  Commission  by  the  corporation  under  the  contract  with  it,  and  the 
amount  required  from  such  corporation  on  sinking  fund  account  shall  be 
payable  during  the  then  next  ensuing  thirty  years;  and 
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(6)  From  time  to  time  during  the  first  three,  years  after  any  municipality  sliall  first 
1>egiu  to  take  power  from  the  Commission,  extend  the  time  for  payment  of 
the  sums  payable  by  any  municipality,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  such  muni- 
cipality shall  pay  to  the  Commission  interest  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
in  arrears,  or  for  the  payment  of  which  time  is  extended,  until  the  payment 
thereof,  at  such  rate  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  a?  the  Com- 
mission may  determine. 

Apportionment  of  Salaries  and  Expenses  Paid  by  the  Commission. 

Salaries  and  remuneration  and  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the  persons 
appointed  or  employed  by  the  Commission  as  well  as  any  other  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  apportioned  l)y  the  Commission  among,  and  shall  be  charged 
to,  the  various  works  and  undertakings  carried  on  by  the  Commission  upon  which 
such  persons  are  employed  and  any  portion  of  such  salaries  or  other  remuneration 
and  travelling  and  other  expenses  which  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  such  works 
of  the  undertaking  and  which  are  earned  or  incurred  in  the  performance  of  works 
or  services  other  than  those  rendered  in  respect  of  works  or  undertakings  of  the 
Commission  under  contract  with  municipal  corporations,  .shall  be  chargeable  and 
payable  out  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  apportionment  by  the  Commission  of  all  such  salaries  or  other  remunera- 
tion and  travelling  and  other  expenses  shall  be  final. 

Application  of  the  Income  of  the  Commission. 

The  income  of  the  Commission  shall  be  applied  to  the  necessary  operating 
expenses  for  the  preser^'ation,  improvement,  supervision,  renewals,  repairs,  main- 
tenance and  insurance  of  its  works,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  remuneration  and 
expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  salaries  of  officers,  and  others  employed  by 
the  Commission  and  to  other  incidental  expenses,  but  the  Commission  may  retain 
and  set  apart  out  of  the  moneys  coming  into  its  hands  from  time  to  time  such  sums 
as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  be  sufficient — 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  renewal,  reconstruction,  alteration  and  repair  of  the  works 

constructed  and  operated  by  the  Commission ; 

(2)  To  meet  interest  upon  working  capital  and  for  the  operation  of  the  Commission 

under  section  21*  of  this  Act,  and  to  meet  obligations,  charges  and  expenses 
arising  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  such  operations; 

(3)  And  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenditures  or  costs  caused  by  the  destniction  or 

injury  to   any  of  the  works   of   the  Commission,   or  otherwise  incurred,  or 
payable  by  the  Commission. 

Application  of  Profits  from  Sale  of  Pojver  to  Other  than  Municipal  Corporations. 

Any  net  profits  made  by  the  Commission  in  supplying  power  to  railways  and 
distributing  companies  after  making  provision  for  the  cost  of  acquiring  or  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  works  by  means  of  which  the  power  or  energy  is 
supplied  may  ])e  applied  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  works  acquired 
or  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Commission,  or  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  hereto  mentioned. 
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Creation  of  Reserves  Against  Renewals. 

The  Commission  may  set  apart  out  of  the  moneys  coming  to  its  hands  from 
time  to  time  from  any  municipal  corporation,  electrical  or  distributing  company, 
such  sums  as  may  be  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  to  provide  for  the 
renewal,  reconstruction,  alteration  and  repair  of  the  works  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  Commission,  and  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenditure  caused  by  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  &uch  works. 

Application  of  Sinking  Fund  Receipts. 

All  sums  received  by  the  Commission  from  municipal  corporations  and  others 
on  sinking  fund  account  shall  be  invested  by  the  Commission  in  securities  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  also  all  interest  accruing  thereon;  and  such  securities 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Commission  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  as  security  for 
repayment  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Province  to  the  Commission. 

Right  of  Commission  to  Retain  Surpluses  Arising  out  of  Payments  by  Municipalities. 

Any  surplus  or  part  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  from  any  muni- 
cipality may  be  retained  by  the  Commission  as  security  against  future  obligations 
to  the  Commission  of  the  said  municipality  for  so  long  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract  of  the  municipality,  as  the  Commission  may  think  fit,  but  the  Com- 
mission shall  allow  to  the  municipality  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  the  amount  of  such  surplus  from  time  to  time,  retained  by  the 
Commission. 

Mandatory  Provisions. 

When  required  so  to  do  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  Commi->sion 
shall  inquire  into,  examine  and  investigate  water  powers  and  water  privileges  in 
Ontario  and  report  upon  the  value  and  capacity  thereof  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  require. 

The  Commission  shall  before  the  15th  day  of  February  in  each  year  make  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  an  annual  report  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  and  for  the  information  of  the  Assembly  and  such  report,  shall 
contain,  among  other  things,  clear  and  comprehensive  statements  disclosing  and 
exhibiting — 

(a)  The  actual  condition  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
(direct  and  indirect)  of  the  undertakings  conducted  by  it  as  on  31st  October 
last  preceding; 

(&)  Statement  of  the  capital  costs  of  each  system  operated  by  the  Commission  with 
capital  investments  of  a  non-operating  character  comprised  in  the  same; 

(c)  Statement  with  respect  to  each  system  or  works  operated  or  eontrolled  by  the 
Commission  showing  the  accumulated — 

(1)  Operating  surplus  or  deficit   (excluding  charges  for  sinking  fund  pa^Tnents 

and  reserves  for  renewals)  of, 

(2)  Charges  made  for  reserves  of  renewals  against, 

(3)  Charges  made  for  sinking  fund  requirements  to, 

each  municipality  comprised  in  such  system  and  the  total  accumulated  surplua 
or  deficit  of  each  such  municipality  on  31st  October  in  each  year  and  also  the 
date  when  sinking  fund  payments  were  first  made  by  it ; 
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(d)  Amount  of  profits  earned  by  each  system  from  the  sale  of  power  to  other  than 

municipal  corporations,  showing  the  amount  of  such  profit  distributed 
amongst  municipalities  and  the  amount  otherwise  disposed  of; 

(e)  Statement  of  the  indebtedness  due  or  owing  by  municipal  or  other  corporations 

or  persons  to  the  Commission  in  respect  of — 

(1)  Construction  of  works  undertaken  and  for  services  rendered, 

(2)  Power  bills, 

(3)  Sale  of  electrical  equipment,  apparatus  or  supplies, 

(4)  Debts  of  other  nature,  if  any, 

where  such  debts  are  three  months  or  more  overdue,  and  such  other  matters 
of  public  interest  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct,  and  such 
statements  shall  be  in  form  approved  of  by  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  shall 
contain  such  information  and  particulars  as  he  shall  require,  and  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  as  true  and  correct  in  all 
particulars. 

General  Provision. 

It  is  provided  that — 

(1)  Without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  no  action  shall  be  brought  against 

the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof  for  anything  done  or  omitted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office. 

(2)  Neither  the  Province  nor  the  Commission  nor  any  member  thereof  shall  incur  any 

liability  by  reason  of  any  error  or  omission  in  the  estimates,  plans  or  speci- 
fications prepared  or  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  Lands  owned  by  the  Commission,  but  not  the  buildings  or  works  thereon,  shall 

be  taxable. 

(4)  The  expenditure  of  the  Commission  upon  any  works  undertaken  under  the  pro- 

visions of  the  Act  for  the  benefit  of  any  municipality  or  municipalities 
which  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Commission  shall  be  repayable 
to  the  Commission  by  such  municipality  or  municipalities. 

(5)  All   special   funds   and   the   income   and   revenue   thereof   and   all   moneys   and 

revenues  which  now  are  in  or  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
whether  as  agent,  trustee,  owner  or  otherwise,  shall  form  one  fund  to  be 
called  "  General  Fund,"  and  the  Commission  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  make  any  and  all  expenditures  out  of  the  said  fund  for  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  the  Commission  without  regard  to  the  special  trusts  or  pur- 
poses under  which  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  come  to  its  hands ;  and 
the  Commission  shall  account  for  and  from  time  to  time  pay  out  of  the  said 
funds  all  moneys  for  which  it  shall  be  so  accountable. 

(6)  The  accounts  of  the  Commission  shall,  upon  the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant- 

Governor  in  Council,  be  from  time  to  time  and  at  least  once  every  year 
audited  by  the  Auditor  for  Ontario  or  by  other  auditor  or  auditors  named 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The  cost  of  such 
audits  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission  as  part  of  its  cost  of 
administration. 

Contracts  with  Municipal  Corporations 

The  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  each  municipal  corporation,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  provide  amongst  other 
.things  that — 

(1)   The  Commission  shall  reserve  and  deliver  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  specified 
amount  of  power  to  each  municipal  corporation. 
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(2)  At  the  expiration  of  reasonable  notice  in  writing  which  may  be  given  by  a 

municipal  corporation,  the  Commission  shall  reserve  and  deliver  additional 
power  to  it. 

(3)  The  municipal  corporation  shall  pay  for  three-fourths  of  the  power  ordered  from 

time  to  time  and  held  in  reserve  for  it,  whether  it  takes  the  same  or  not. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  a  trustee  for  the  municipalities  interested  of  all  prop- 

erty held  by  it  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  power  to  each  municipal 
corporation. 

(5)  A  sinking  fund  to  repay  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  works,  from  which  it 

draws  its  supply  of  power,  shall  be  built  up  by  payments  to  be  made  by  each 
of  the  municipal  corporations  within  thirty  years. 

Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Commission  in  Respect  of  the 
Purchase  of  Power  by  it 

The  Commission  has  entered  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of 
power  for  each  of  the  following  systems,  namely: — 

Niagara  System — Supplied  by  power  purchased  from  private  corporations  whose 
generating  plants  are  at  Niagara  Falls,  Out. 

Port  Arthur  System — Supplied  by  power  purchased  from  a  private  corporation,  the 
generating  plant  of  which  is  on  the  Kaministiquia  Kiver,  Ont. 

St.  Lawrence  System — Supplied  by  power  purchased  from  the  Town  of  Morrisburg 
and  from  a  private  corporation  at  Iroquois,  Ont. 

Ottawa  System — Supplied  by  power  purchased  from  a  private  corporation,  the  gen- 
erating plant  of  which  is  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Ont. 

and  these  contracts  provide,  amongst  other  things — 
Re  Niagara  System. 

That  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  since  acquired  l)y  the  Commission,  is  to 
supply  the  Commission  with  upwards  of  100,000  h.p.,  the  Commission  to  take 
8,000  h.p.  and  by  the  giving  of  written  notice  of  demand  therefor  be  entitled  to 
increase  such  quantity  in  blocks  of  1,000  h.p.  until  a  total  of  100,000  li.p.  be  taken. 
The  Commission  has  given  such  written  demand  and  is  now  taking  practically  the 
full  100,000  h.p.  For  this  it  is  bound  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  $9  per  h.p., 
whether  it  uses  the  whole  of  the  same  or  not. 

Beginning  1st  July,  1916,  from  13,500  to  50,000  Ji.p.  has  been  purchased  from 
the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  at  $12  per  h.])..  l)ut  to  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  audit  no  contract  tlierofor  has  been  executed. 

Re  Port  Arthur  System. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Kaministiquia  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company. 
Limited,  dated  the  9th  September.  1909,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
renewable  for  one,  two  or  three  further  consecutive;  periods  of  ten  years  each,  the 
Commission  is  entitled  to  purchase  1,100  h.p.,  and  by  giving  notices  required 
increase  such  amount  by  blocks  of  100  h.p.  until  a  total  of  10,000  h.p.  be  reached. 
The  agreement  provides  that  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission  shall  be  $17 
per  h.p.  until  the  amount  purchased  reaches  2,000  h.p.,  when  the  rate  was  to  be 
reduced  to  $16.  A  further  reduction  of  $1  per  h.p.  is  to  be  made  when  the  Com- 
mission takes  4,000  h.p.,  and  a  still  further  reduction  of  $1  per  h.p.  when  the 
amount  purchased  reaches  6.000  h.p.  Since  May,  1911.  the  Commission  has  been 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  h.p. 
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Be  St.  Lawrence  System. 

No  formal  contracts  have  been  executed  for  a  supply  of  power  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  but  the  Commission  takes  a  limited  amount  from  the  To^\ti  af 
Morrisburg  at  the  price  of  $14  per  h,p.,  and  a  further  quantity  (the  greater  part  of 
the  supply)  from  M.  F.  Beach,  of  Iroquois,  at  $12  per  h.p. 

Be  Ottawa  System. 

The  Commission  is  entitled  to  the  delivery  of  5,000  h.p.  per  annum  from  the 
Ottawa  and  Hull  Power  Company,  and  by  giving  notice,  to  increase  such  amount 
in  blocks  of  500  h.p.  each  until  a  total  of  20-,000  h.p.  be  reached.  The  agreement 
is  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  from  the  8th  December,  1913,  and  is  renewable 
for  one  or  two  further  consecutive  periods  of  ten  years  each  upon  notice.  The 
price  to  be  paid  is  $14  per  h.p.  until  the  amount  purchased  reaches  8,000  h.p.,  when 
the  rate  is  to  be  reduced  to  $13.50;  a  further  reduction  of  50c.  per  h.p.  is  to  be 
made  with  every  increase  of  2,000  h.p.  in  the  quantity  purchased.  The  price  paid 
for  power  up  to  31st  October,  1917,  was  $14  per  h.p. 

Be  Other  Systems. 

The  remainder  of  the  power  supply  to  the  Commission  is  obtained  from 
development  works  acquired  or  constructed  by  it. 


Provisions  of  the  Act  and  Terms  of  Contracts 

Effect  of  the  Same  and  of  Policies  Adopted  hi/  the  Comnyission. 

Under  section  14  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  raise  by  way  of  loan,  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Provincial  Loans  Act,  such  sums  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  deem 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  and  such  sums  may  be  paid  over  to  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  accounted  for  and  audited  in  manner  provided  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  public  revenue  and  Public  Accounts.  Under  section  14rt 
of  the  Act  it  is  also  provided  that  where  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  moneys 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  such  moneys  shall  be  payable  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  requisition  of  its  Chairman  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Advances  hy  Province  to  Commission. 

To  31st  October,  1917,  the  following  amounts  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Province  to  the  Commission: — 

,  In  10  months  to  31st  October,  1909 $514,000  00 

In  fiscal  year  ending  October,  1910 2,185,000  00 

do  *           do  1911 1,450,000  00 

do            do  1912 650,000  00 

do            do  191.3 1.500,000  00 

do            do  1914 4,170,000  00 

do            do  1915 2,700,000  00 

do            do  1916 1,200,000  00 

do            do  1917 .3,525,000  00 
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There  was  also  advanced  to  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  Niagara 
Power  Development  Works  the  following: — 

1916 $200,000  00 

1917 1,000,000  00 

In  connection  with  the  Central  Ontario  System,  owned  by  the  Province  and 
operated  by  tlie  Commission,  the  following  advances  have  been  made : — 

1916 $150,000  00 

1917 1.175.000  00 

To  cover  the  advances  so  made  the  Legislature  has  appropriat<'(l  moneys  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission  in  the  following  amounts : — 

1909 $.'50,000  00 

1910 2,600,000  00 

1911 ],. 380,000  00 

1912 2,070,000  00 

19];^ 2,700,000  00 

1914 5,200,000  00 

1915 .3,.317,349  51 

1916 3,503,586  61 

1917 7,178,790  08 

Basis  of  Undertaking. 

With  moneys  advanced  by  the  Province  to  it  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
purchase  and  construct  works,  contract  for  the  purchase  of  power,  and  operate  the 
undertaking,  whereafter  the  municipalities  under  contract  with  the  Commission 
are  required  to  pay  such  rates  for  power  supplied  to  them  as  will  meet  operating 
costs  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  the  securities  issued  by  the 
Province  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  works  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
repayment  of  the  costs  of  the  same  the  works  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  lield  in 
trust  by  it  for  the  municipalities  contributing,  with  power  to  the  Commission  to 
determine  and  adjust  the  interests  of  tlie  municipalities  in  them. 

Advances  Employed  as  Working  Capital  and  Contemplated  Method  of-  Repayment 
of  Same. 
Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  the  Province  of  Ontario  had  advanced  $19,094,000 
to  the  Commission  (exclusive  of  advances  re  Central  Ontario  System,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Province),  of  which  $1,117,433.86  had  been  charged  Ijack  by  tlie 
Commission  against  the  Province  in  respect  of  services  rendered  and  for  exiicndi- 
tures  made  which  were  not  chargeable  to  the  operation  of  its  works  or  recovera})le 
from  municipalities.  Of  the  balance  remaining,  amounting  (with  interest  for  the 
period  1909  to  1911,  but  not  paid  over,  and  a  portion  of  the  interest  due  for  1917) 
to  $18,237,074.06,  there  liad  been  expended  upon  woi'ks  and  tlie  Niagara  Power 
Development,  $17,483,613.66,  and  the  difference,  $753,460.40,  was  employed  by  the 
Commission  as  working  capital.  The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  Province 
of  interest  on  working  capital,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  repayment  by  the  muni- 
cipalities of  advances  so  employed.  Accordingly  the  Province  remained  a  creditor 
of  the  Commission,  as  on  31st  October,  1917,  for  $753,460.40,  advanced  as  working 
capital,  which  it  is  contemplated  will  eventually  be  repaid  by  the  Commission  out 
of  renewal  and  other  reserve  funds  in  process  of  accumulation. 
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Undertaking  Must  he  Operated  on  a  Basis  of  Cost. 

The  Act  contemplates  that  the  Commission  shall  operate  the  undertaking  on 
a  basis  of  actual  cost — interest  on  the  cost  of  works,  reserves  for  renewals  and  sink- 
ing fund  requirements  being  included  as  parts  of  the  same — and  it  limits  the  price 
to  be  charged  to  the  municipalities  per  horse  power  of  power  supplied  to  the  cost 
of  the  same  to  the  Commission  at  the  point  of  development  or  delivery  to  the 
Commission.  It  also  provides  that  municipalities  taking  power  shall  annually  pay 
their  respective  shares  of  such  costs  in  the  proportions  adjusted  by  the  Commission, 
but  the  Commission  may  relieve  the  municipalities  from  the  payment  of  sinkings 
fund  requirements  for  upwards  of  five  years  and  extend  the  time  for  payment  of 
operating  deficits  for  upwards  of  three  years. 

Undertaking  Must  he  Operated  in  Separate  Units  or  Systems. 

In  consequence  of  the  limitation  in  thei  price  per  horse  power  which  may  be 
charged  by  the  Commission  for  power  supplied,  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  power 
to  the  Commission  varies  at  different  points  of  development  or  delivery,  the  Com- 
mission cannot  conduct  the  undertaking  in  manner  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
business  enterprise,  where  losses  sustained  in  one  direction  may  be  made  good  out 
of  profits  obtained  from  another,  but  is  compelled  to  operate  it  in  separate  units  or 
systems,  each  one  of  which  must  stand  upon  its  own  individual  footing. 

}Yit}iin  Each  Sy^lem  Liahility  of  Each  Municipality  is  Limited  to  Its  Share  of 
Annual  Costs. 

Similarly  the  restriction  in  the  price  to  be  charged  annually  per  horse  power 
of  power  deliyered  means  that  within  each  system  or  unit  the  liability  of  every 
municipality  is  strictly  limited,  and  there  is  therefore  no  common  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  municipalities  and  corporations  taking  power  from  a  system  to  make 
good  the  total  annual  costs  of  operation  of  that  system,  but  the  responsibility  of 
each  is  confined  to  its  own  particular  share  of  such  costs  based  on  the  amount  of 
power  taken  and  as  adjusted  annually  by  the  Commission. 

In  Event  of  Non-Payment  hy  any  Municipality  of  its  Share  of  Costs,  Bad  Debts 
so  met  with  may  he  Provided  for  Out  of  Income. 

In  the  event  that  any  municipality  or  corporation  taking  power  from  a  system 
shall  become  unable  to  meet  its  share  of  annual  costs  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  provide  for  bad  debts  so  incurred  out  of  income. 

Policy  Adopted  hy  the  Commission  of  Not  Enforcing  Full  Payment  of  Annual 
Casts  Chargeable  Against  Municipalities  Newly  Contracting. 

In  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  undertaking  the  Commission  has  found  it 
impracticable  to  enforce  full  payment  annually  from  all  municipalities  newly  con- 
tracting for  the  reason  that  to  do  so  would  in  many  instances  compel  the  imposition 
of  rates  so  onerous  and  excessive  as  to  imperil  their  enterprise  at  times  when  they 
need  support  and  before  they  have  had  opportunity  to  obtain  a  volume  of  business 
sufficient  to  spread  the  burden  of  the  charges)  they  are  called  upon  to  meet.  To 
meet  this  condition  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  extend  the  time  for  payment 
of  amounts  due  by  municipalities,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  it  is  necessary  so  to 
do.  for  upwards  of  three  years  from  the  times  when  they  shall  first  take  power  from 
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the  Commi:«sion.  The  Commission  has  adopted  the  policy  iu  some  cases  of  charging 
moderate  rates  for  power  in  the  expectation  that  an  increased  vohime  of  business 
thereby  obtained  will  prove  sufficient  to  meet  current  cost  and  deficit*  or  provide 
a  basis  for  adjustment  at  a  price  which  will  not  prove  to  be  an  undue  burden. 

Surpluses  CoVecfed  from  Certain  Mutiici}K(Iifie.'<  and  tlte  Use  of  Same. 

The  price  per  horse  power  for  power  delivered  to  it  and  the  share  of  costs  to 
be  borne  by  every  municipality  has  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Commission  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  During  the  year,  however,  every  municipality  is  required  to  make  pay- 
ment monthly  for  power  delivered  to  it  iu  the  preceding  montli  on  the  basis  of 
rates  set  by  the  Commission.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  so  set  rates 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  that  the  amounts  recovered  under  them  shall  exactly 
equal  cost,  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
either  the  amounts  collected  from  a  municipality  through  a  year  will  exceed  what 
is  required  and  a  surplus  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  or  that  there  will 
be  a  deficiency  iii  respect  of  which  the  municipality  will  remain  a  debtor  to  the 
Cemmission.  The  conditions  brought  about  when  deficits  occur  liave  hereinbefore 
been  dealt  with:  the  Commission  has,  however,  come  into  possession  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  surpluses  which  it  has  retained  as  security  either  against  the  payment 
of  sinking  fund  requirements  (from  the  payment  of  which  a  number  of  muni- 
cipalities stand  relieved  at  this  time),  or  with  the  intention  of  moderating  rates 
charged  for  power,  and  it  has  made  use  of  these  funds  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  undertaking,  allowing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  them  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act. 

Position  Held  hj/  Commission  Towards  Each  System  and  the  MunicipnJUies  Com- 
prising It. 

The  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  the  municipalities,  assented  to  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  stipulate  that  when  the  cost  of  the  works 
shall  have  been  repaid  to  the  Commission  by  the  municipalities  by  way  of  sinking 
fund  contributions,  the  Commission  shall  hold  such  works  in  trust  for  the  munici- 
palities with  power  to  determine  their  individual  interests  therein.  In  collecting 
moneys  from  the  municipalities  for  sinking  fund  purposes  and  for  the  renewal  of 
works  the  Commission  must  therefore  be  acting  in  a  trustee  capacity,  and  having 
regard  to  the  specific  terms  of  each  contract  whereunder  each  municipality  becomes 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  the  Avorks  and  lines  from  which  it  obtains  its  power 
(without  reference  to  Other  works  in  which  the  Commission  may  be  interested),  it 
would  appear  that  the  Commission  occupies  a  separate  Trusteeship  in  respect  of 
each  particular  system.  If  this  were  not  the  case  then  with  the  establishment  of 
new  systems,  the  cost  of  extension  to  those  in  operation,  and  other  expenditures 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  interest  of  any  municipality 
could  be  ascertained ;  with  it  the  case,  the  interest  of  each  municipality  in  a  system 
will  be  the  proportion  which  its  contribution  to  sinking  fund  account,  with  interest, 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  same,  when  the  cost  of  the  works  shall  have  been  repaid. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commission  are  so  kept  as  to  permit  the  interests  of  any 
and  all  municipalities  being  ascertained  with  accuracy.  The  Act  provides  that  all 
moneys  and  revenues  received  by  the  Commission  shall  form  one  fund  known  as  its 
''  General  Fund.''  out  of  which  expenditures  of  any  character  may  be  made. 
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Reserves  for  Renewals. 

Being  empowered  to  annually  collect  from  municipalities  such  sums  as  in  its 
opinion  shall  be  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  renewals  to  its  works,  the  Commission 
has  charged  municipalities  with  $1,121,566.45  for  that  purpose  to  31st  October, 
1917,  upon  the  basis  mentioned  in  the  reports  covering  each  system  hereto  attached. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  amount  it  has  collected  and  the  balance  remaining 
unpaid  is  included  in  the  amounts  shown  due  by  municipalities  in  the  operating 
accounts. 

Powers  of  tJie  Commission  io  do  Business  not  Within  the  Particular  Requirements 
of  Any  System. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  compelled  to  operate  each  system  upon  its  own 
footing,  with  each  municipality  comprising  it  responsible  for  its  own  individual 
share  of  annual  costs,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(o)   Construct  works  for  mmneipalities  coutracting  for  the  same; 
(6)  Manufacture,  purchase  and  sell  electrical  appliances  to  municipalities  contract- 
ing with  it ;  and 
(c)  Sell  power  to  corporations  other  than  municipal  ones. 

In  the  first  mentioned  event  it  can  take  no  profits,  but  in  the  latter  two  it  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Sale  of  Poiuer  by  Eugenia  and  ^yasdells  Systems  to  Severn  System. 

The  Commission  acting  separately  on  behalf  of  the  Wasdells  system  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Eugenia  system  supplies  power  to  itself  acting  for  the  Severn  system, 
and  the  Severn  system  in  turn  disposes  of  such  power  to  certain  corporations,  both 
private  and  municipal.  The  transaction  is  of  benefit  to  all  systems  and  particularly 
to  the  Wasdells  and  Eugenia  systems,  where  the  municipalities  comprising  them 
obtain  a  measure  of  relief  in  the  costs  they  are  called  upon  to  bear.  Under  The 
Power  Commission  Act  the  Commission  has  authority  to  divert  power  from  one 
system  to  another  system,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  system  receiving  such 
power  is  determined  by  the  Commission. 

Expenditures  of  Cojnjnission  Charged  Against  the  Province. 

Under  section  6  of  the  Act,  subsection  3,  it  is  provided  that  "  The  salaries  and 
expenses  paid  by  the  Commission  which  are  earned  or  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  work  or  services  other  than  those  .rendered  in  respect  of  the  works  or  under- 
takings of  the  Commission  under  contract  with  municipal  corporations  shall  be 
chargeable  and  payable  out  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Legislature,''  and  under  section  6,  subsection  4,  it  is  further  provided 
that  the  apportionment  by  the  Commission  of  salaries  or  other  remuneration  and 
travelling  and  other  expenses  shall  be  final.     The  Act  further  provides — 

Under  Section  7 — That  the  Commission  may  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  d^ignating — 

(a)  The  land,  waters,  water  privileges  or  water  powers,  or  the  land,  works,  machinery 
and  plant,  or  portion  thereof,  of  any  person  owning  or  holding  under  lease 
or  othei-wise,  or  'developing,  operating  or  using  a  water  privilege  or  water 
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power,  or  transmitting  electrical  or  other  power  or  energy  in  Ontario,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  should  be  purchased,  acquired,  leased, 
taken,  expropriated,  developed,  operated  or  used  by  the  Commission  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act ; 

(b)  The  quantity  of  the  product  of  any  person  generating  electrical  power  or  energy 
in  Ontario  or  bringing  such  power  or  energy  into  Ontario  for  use  of  trans- 
mission therein  which  the  Commission  requires  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Under  Section  13 — That  whenever  required  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  so  to  do,  the  Commission  shall  inquire  into  and  report  on  water  powers 
and  water  privileges  in  Ontario. 

Under  Section  IS,  subsection  3 — That  information  and  estimates  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  Commission  to  municipal  corporations  in  respect  of  the  supply  of 
power  to  them. 

Under  Section  30 — That  upon  the  comjDlaint  in  writing  of  any  municipal 
corporation,  company  or  person  that  rates  charged  for  electric  power  or  energy  (by 
municipal  corporations  under  contract  with  the  Commission)  are  excessive  or 
unfair,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may  appoint  a  time  and  place  at  which 
the  Commission  or  some  member  thereof  may  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of 
the  complaint. 

Under  Section  37 — That  the  Commission  may  make  regulations  as  to 
electrical  works. 

Under  Section  37  (e) — That  the  Commission  may  appoint  inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Commission  in  respect  of 
electrical  works  are  carried  out. 

On  the  basis  that  expenditures  incurred  by  it  in  rendering  services  of  the 
above  character  are  not  such  as  are  chargeable  in  respect  of  its  works  or  such  as 
have  to  be  repaid  by  the  municipalities  taking  power  from  it,  the  Commission  has 
in  the  period  up  to  31st  October.  1917.  charged  the  Province  with — 

(o)  Engineering  assistance  and  estimates  to  municipalities  not  under 
contract;  the  gathering  of  data  throughout  the  Province  for 
statistical  purposes ;  reports  on  municipal  operations,  etc. 
(Section  18,  clause  3)    $340,449  30 

(b)  Hydrographic  surveys  made  for  the  Province   (Sec. 

7  and  13)    . . . ". $238,440  32 

(c)  Niagara  Surveys   (Sec.  7)    27,796  18 

266,236  50 

(d)  Investigations  and  reports  on  proposed  municipal  electrical  rail- 

way (Hydro-Electric  Ey.  Act)    164,896  07 

(e)  Department  of  Public  Works   9,041  77 

(/)   Standardizing  of  municipal  station  equipment   and 

apparatus    (Section   37)     $7,421  02 

(g)   Illuminating  engineering  investigations  (Section  37)  982  38 

(h)  Inspection  and  hearing  of  applications  of  munici- 
palities for  overhead  and  underground  systems 
(Section  37)    23,760  85 

(t)  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  installation  of  systems 

for  the  use  of  electrical  energy  (Section  37) . .        27,254  54 

(j)  Electrical  inspection  (Section  37-3)    88.747  34 

148,166  13 

(Tv)  Demonstrations  at  exhibitions  as  to  the  use  of  elec- 
trical energy  on  farms    $25,681  77 

(0  Shop  and  development  work  on  improvement  of  ap- 
paratus— testing  instruments,  etc 12.849  18 

•  38.530  95 
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(«i)   Municipal  estimates  for  power  rate  investigations  (Section  36)..  12,235  88 

(«)   Share  of  executive,  administrative  and  general  expenses  of  Com- 
mission as  apportioned  by  it  in  respect  of  above  and  interest 

upon  above  expenditures  (Sections  3  and  4) 189,381  35 

(o)   Equipment  purchased  for  hydrographic  demonstrating  and  other 

above  purposes    10,429  06 

$1,179,367  01 
Less  Niagara  surveys,  etc.,  charged  to  the  Province  in  1908  and 

since  reversed    61,933  15 

$1,117,433  86 

which  the  Commission  has  offset  against  advances  made  to  it  b}'  the  Province.  To 
meet  such  expenditures  and  charge*  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  the  following 
amounts : — 

In  1909 $37,106  27 

1910 44,543  22 

1911 91,302  43 

1912 170,684  52 

1913 138,592  11 

1914 182,443  30 

1915 219,490  84 

1916 127,044  36 

1917 250,000  00 

Total $1,261,207  05 

Of  the  expenditures  so  made  and  charged  against  the  Province,  those  represented 
by  items  (&),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  cover  ^rvices  rendered  for  the  Province;  items 
(/)?  (9):  (^Oj  (0  ''iiid  (i)  cover  expenditures  which  had  they  not  been  made  by 
the  Commission  would  have  been  incurred  by  the  Government;  item  (0)  represents 
the  cost  of  equipment,  the  property  of  the  Province,  and  the  benefit  of  the  expendi- 
tures represented  by  items  (a),  (k),  (?)  and  (m)  must  have  been  received  partially 
or  wholly  by  municipalities.  The  Commission  was  empowered  to  charge  these 
expenditures  to  the  Province.  Had  they  been  spread  among  the  municipalities  the 
amounts  of  all  the  other  items  would  have  been  increased  by  the  proportion  which 
item  (n)  bears  to  the  total  of  the  other  items. 

As  to  Salaries  and  Wages  Paid  Employees  of  the  Commission. 

Under  section  6  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  that  the  Commission  may  appoint  a 
chief  engineer,  an  accountant,  a  secretary  and  such  other  engineers,  accountants, 
servants  and  workmen  as  may  be  deemed  requisite ;  also  that  the  salaries  and  other 
remuneration  of  the  chief  engineer,  accountant  and  secretary  so  appointed  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council.  The  salaries  being  paid  to  such  oflBcers  have  not  as  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  ratification. 

Methods  Adopted  by  the  Commission  in  Adjusting:  Amounts  Chargfed 
Annually  ag:ainst  Municipalities 

By  reason  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the 
Commission  is  compelled  to  operate  the  undertaking  in  the  following  units  or 
systems,  namely: — 
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Niagara  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  purchased  from  private  cori>->rations 
whose  generating  plants  are  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Port  Arthur  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  purchased  from  a  private  corpora- 
tion whose  generating  plant  is  on  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Ont. 

Severn  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  generated  in  plants  erected  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  Big  Chute  on  the  Severn  River,  Ont.,  and  by  power  purchased 
from  the  Wasdells  and  Eugenia  Systems,  operated  by  the  Commission  and 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

St.  Lawrence  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  purchased  from  the  Town  of 
Morrisburg,  and  from  a  private  corporation  at  Iroquois,  Ont. 

Wasdells  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  generated  at  the  power  station  con- 
structed by  the  Commission  at  Wasdells  Falls  on  the  Severn  River,  Ont. 

Eugenia  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  generated  at  a  plant  erected  by  the 
Commission  at  Eugenia  Falls  on  the  Beaver  River,  Ont. 

Ottawa  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  purchased  from  a  private  corporation 
whose  generating  plant  is  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Ont. 

Muskoka  System — which  is  supplied  by  power  generated  in  a  plant  constructed  by  the 
Commission  on  south  branch  of  the  Muskoka  River,  Ont. 

and  .90  operated  each  system  is  charged  in  every  year  with — 

(a)  The  costs  of  power  when  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  same  to  the  Commission 

at  the  point  of  delivery  to  the  system; 

(b)  Its  share  of  the  Head  Office  costs  of  administration  (excluding  the  remuneration 

paid  to  the  Commissioners),  the  total  of  which  is  first  allocated  against  the 
Head  Office  departments  controlling  construction,  maintenance  and  operation 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  expenses  and  thereafter  charged  against 
the  different  systems  by  such  departments,  in  proportion  to  the  exact  amount 
of  services  rendered  to  each; 

(c)  All  direct  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance; 

(d)  Reserves  for  renewals  charged  on  a  sinking  fund  basis  with  regard  to  the  char- 

acter and  cost  of  its  works,  lines  and  equipment; 

(e)  Interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  its  works; 

(/)  Sinking  fund  requirements  based  on  the  capital  cost  of  its  works; 

(g)  Reserves  for  contingencies; 

I 
while  in  addition  every  municipality  within  the  whole  of  the  undertaking  is  charged 
with  its  share  of  remuneration  paid  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  proportion  which 
the  amount  of  power  taken  by  it  bears  to  the  total'  power  distributed  through  all 
systems  during  the  year. 

Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Operating  a  System  Between  'the  Municipalities  Com- 
prising It. 

Within  each  system  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  works  and  lines  to 
any  point  or  station :  as  capital  expenditures  are  made  they  are  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  sections  affected  and  similarly  in  operating  all  costs,  except  where  of  a  general 
nature,  are  charged  to  the  sections  directly  benefiting. 

If  a  profit  be  realized  by  any  system  from  power  sold  to  other  than  municipal 
corporations  it  is  applied  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  works  and  lines 
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of  the  system,  after  deducting  the  sinking  fund,  renewal  and  contingency  charges 
in  respect  of  the  lines  serving  such  corporations. 

Head  office  costs  of  administration  to  be  borne  by  the  system  and  the  overhead 
operating  costs  of  the  system  itself  are  charged  against  the  sections  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  of  their  direct  operating  expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  important  items  of  the  annual  cost  to  be  borne  by  a  system  con- 
sist of  interest,  sinking  fund  requirements  and  reserves  for  renewals  of  works  and 
equipment,  all  of  which  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  amount  of  the  share  of  capital  invested  in  the  system  which 
has  to  be  supported  by  each  municipality  before  its  proportion  of  such  charges  can 
be  ascertained.  This  is  determined  by  allocation  to  it  of  a  share  of  the  total  capital 
cost  of  the  stations  and  lines  to  the  point  of  delivery  of  power  to  it,  which  share  is 
equal  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  taken  by  it  as  compared  with  the  total 
power  passing  through  the  lines  at  such  point  of  delivery. 

With  the  amount  of  capital  for  which  it  is  responsible  so  ascertained  each 
municipality  is  then  charged  with — 

1.  Interest ; 

2.  Sinking  fund  requirements  when  they  become  a  charge; 

3.  Reserves  for  renewals  at  a  rate  set  by  the  Commission  upon  the  amount  of  capital 

cost  it  is  required  to  support;    and 

4.  Reserves  for  contingencies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  taken  by  it ; 

5.  Its  proportion  of  the  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  determined  as  hereinbefore 

mentioned : 

6.  For  power  taken  at   the   price  of  the   same  to   the   Commission   at   the   point   of 

development  or  delivery  to  the  Commission  (see  also  "line-loss")  ;  and 

7.  A  proportion  of  the  remuneration  paid  to  Commissioners  equal  to  the  amount  of 

power  taken  by  it  as  compared  ^-ith  the  to+al  sold  by  all  systems; 

such  a  method  of  calculation  being  required  in  order  to  charge  each  municipality 
on  a  basis  of  actual  cost. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  amount  of  capital  investment  to  be  supported 
by  each  municipality  must  change  from  year  to  year  with  the  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  power  taken  and  the  increased  number  of  municipalities  served. 

Sinking  Fund  Bequirements. 

Under  section  23  of  the  Act  each  municipality  is  required  to  pay  its  share  as 
adjusted  by  the  Commission  of  "  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  form  in  thirty  years 
■with  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  sinking  fund  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  made  by  the  Province."  The  Commission  is,  however,  em- 
powered to  relieve  any  municipality  from  the  payment  of  any  sum  on  account  of 
sinking  fund  for  the  first  five  years  during  which  payments  are  made  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  municipality  under  its  contract.  Under  the  powers  thus  conferred 
on  it  the  Commission  has  relieved  all  municipalities  from  payment  of  sinking  fund 
requirements  during  the  first  five  years  and  has  collected  sinking  fund  from  or 
charged  sinking  fund  requirements  to  those  municipalities  only  which  have  operated 
for  a  longer  period. 

Sinking  fund  requirements  in  respect  of  works  and  lines  supplying  other  than 
municipalities  have  been  collected  from  the  date  of  inception  of  supply. 
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Renewals  Funds. 

Under  section  6c  of  the  Act  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  retain  and  set 
apart  out  of  the  moneys  coming  into  its  hands  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may 
in  its  opinion  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  renewal,  reconstruction,  alteration  and 
repair  of  the  works  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Commission.  Having  regard 
to  these  provisions,  the  Commission  has  sought  information  as  to  the  annual  depre- 
ciation in,  and  the  life  of  and  the  scrap  value  of  the  works,  lines  and  equipment  of 
electrical  systems,  and  a  summary  of  such  information  so  obtained  is  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  30.  The  Commission  has  applied  rat€s  of  depreciation  based 
upon  the  information  so  obtained  against  the  costs  of  the  works,  lines  and  equip- 
ment of  each  system  in  manner  similar  to  that  shown  on  Schedule  29  hereto,  which 
refers  to  the  Xiagara  system,  and  arrived  at  a  flat  rate  to  be  charged  annually 
against  each  on  a  sinking  fund  basis.  This  rate  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  continuous  renewal  of  the  works.  Such  rates  have 
been  applied  as  costs  of  operating  from  the  inception  of  operation  of  each  system. 

.4s  to  Line-Loss. 

Section  23  of  the  Act  provides  that  each  municipality  shall  pay  its  proportion 
as  adjusted  annually  by  the  Commission  of  the  line-loss  sustained  in  the  trans- 
mission of  power.  The  Commission  contends  that  if  the  provision  must  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  each  municipalit}'  shall  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  line- 
loss  on  the  lines  used  to  supply  it,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  effect  to  such  inter- 
pretation, as  reliable  measurements  at  the  point  of  delivery  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  Should  the  lioe-loss  be  calculated  at   (a)   the  time  of  the  Commission's  peak, 

(5)  the  time  of  one  or  more  of  the  various  high  tension  stations'  peak,  or 
(c)  the  time  of  the  municipalities'  peaks?  The  Commission  states  that  it 
cannot  be  proven  that  the  heaviest  line-loss  is  coincident  with  the  time  of 
any  of  these  peaks; 

(2)  Between  the  east  and  west  extremes  of  the  Niagara  system  there  is  a  differ- 

ence in  sun  time  of  practically  half  an  hour ; 

(3)  On  the  Niagara  system  there  are  two  lines  between  Dundas  and  London  forming 

a  loop  and  the  current  is  transmitted  over  either  or  both  of  these.  Conditions 
on  these  lines  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
line-loss  on  an  equitable  basis; 

(4)  There  are  a  large  number  of  municipalities  on  the  Niagara  system  and  these 

have  widely  diversified  types  of  loads; 

(5)  On  the  Niagara  system  particularly  the  operations  are  exceedingly  complicated. 

The  Commission's  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  power  call  for  ninety  per  cent, 
power  factor  at  Xiagara  Falls  and  the  failure. to  maintain  this  factor  would  mean 
an  increased  cost  to  all  municipalities  in  the  system.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission the  power  factor  of  the  entire  system  is  improved  by  the  longer  lines  acting 
as  synchronous  condensers,  and  the  benefit  thereby  obtained  is  an  offset  to  the 
heavier  line-loss  on  such  lines.  It  also  maintains  that  if  the  line-loss  could  be 
measured  at  the  point  of  delivery  and  the  total  losses  thus  ascertained  were  set 
against  the  power  factor  and  diversity,  it  would  in  aU  proliability  he  found  that  the 
one  counterbalances  the  other. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Commission  that  it  is  empowered  under 
section  23  to  charge  the  whole  of  any  system  with  the  energy  lost  on  its  lines  as  at 
the  source  of  supply  of  power  to  that  system  and  also  that  such  loss  may  be  pro- 
rated over  all  the  municipalities  on  the  system  in  proportion  to  the  horse  power 
taken  by  them.  With  diversity  in  the  loads  taken  by  the  municipalities,  the  amount 
of  power  sold  on  a  peak  load  basis  by  any  system  (according  to  the  readings  of  the 
meters  at  the  points  of  delivery)  exceeds  the  amount  purchased  or  generated  after 
deduction  of  line-loss  and  with  disregard  to  the  power  used,  which  is  not  metered 
by  the  Commission  in  lighting  stations,  etc.  Line-loss  being  thus  offset  by  increase 
in  the  amount  of  power  sold  as  compared  with  that  paid  for,  the  Commission  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  charging  each  municipality  as  the  price  to  be  paid  by  it  for 
power,  such  a  rate  as  equals  the  total  cost  of  power  purchased  or  generated  when 
divided  by  the  total  amount  of  power  sold  on  a  peak  load  basis  to  all  municipalities 
and  corporations  within  the  system.  As  a  result  during  the  year  1916  the  average 
price  paid  by  the  Commission  per  horse  power  of  power  purchased  for  the  Niagara 
system  was  $9.79,  as  against  which  municipalities  taking  power  therefrom  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $9.21  per  horse  power.  The  policy  mentioned  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Commission^  acting  under  the  advice  of  its  Solicitor,  and  as  that 
which  seems  most  equitable  to  it  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  question. 

Results  of  Operations 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Commission  and  in  its  annual  statements  up  to  Slst 
October,  1917,  the  accumulated  amounts  collected  for  sinking  fund  purposes  and 
for  renewals  were  not  shown  separately,  but  appeared  in  one  item  as  "  Surpluses 
applicable  to  Sinking  Fund  and  Depreciation  Reserve."  In  the  Balance  Sheet 
(Schedule  1)  and  in  Schedules  12  to  19  annexed  hereto  the  accounts  have  been 
divided,  with  the  result  tliat  the  following  conditions  would  appear  to  have  existed 
on  31st  October.  1917  :— 

System.  Femarls. 

Niagara  Out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  nine  municipalities  forty- 
one  show  surpluses,  while  sixty-eight  show  deficits. 

Niagara — Rural  Lines. Out  of  a  total  of  eight  lines  operated  directly  by  the  Com- 
mission five  show  surpluses  and  three  deficits. 

Port  Arthur    The  City  of  Port  Arthur,  which  is  the  only  municipality  on 

this  system,  shows  a  surplus. 

Severn    Out  of  a  total  of  eleven  municipalities,  seven  show  surpluses 

and  four  show  deficits. 

St.   Lawrence    Out  of  a  total  of  five  municipalities,  one  shows  a  surplus  and 

four  show  deficits. 

Wasdells     All  of  the  five  municipalities  show  deficits. 

Eugenia    Out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  municipalities,  one  shows  a  surplus 

and  fifteen  show  deficits. 

Ottawa    The  City  of  Ottawa  pays  the  exact  cost  of  the  power  delivered, 

so  that  neither  surplus  nor  deficit  is  shown  on  this  system. 

Muskoka     Both  of  the  two  municipalities  show  deficits. 

The  majority  of  the  municipalities  showing  deficits  are  those  which  commenced 
operations  within  three  years  prior  to  31st  October,  1917,  and  included  in  this  class 
are  all  the  municipalities  in  the  Wasdells,  Eugenia  and  Muskoka  systems.  It  is 
expected  by  the  Commission  tliat  thc-o  municipalities  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
loads  within  the  next  year  or  two  and  thereby  reduce  or  wipe  out   the  deficits. 
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Deficits  have  arisen  with  the  majority  of  the  municipalities  early  contracting  by 
reason  of  their  inability  to  take  the  amount  of  power  contracted  for,  but  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  power  contracted  for  has  been  taken  deficits  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  power  has  exceeded  the  amount  estimated  and  men- 
tioned in  their  contracts.  In  a  few  instances  the  rates  for  power  have  been  increased 
with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  deficits,  but  this  had  not  been  fully  accomplished  up 
to  31st  October,  1917. 

Contracts  ivith  Corporations  Other  than  Muni-cipal. 

Seventeen  companies  purchased  power  from  the  Xiagara  system  and  three  from 
the  Severn  system  under  contracts  with  the  Commission.  With  the  exception  of  the 
year  1912  profits  (after  deduction  of  all  costs  and  sinking  fund  requirements)  have 
been  realized  in  each  year.  These  profits  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  31  =t 
October,  1916,  were  divided  equitably  between  municipalities,  but  those  realized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  October,  1917,  have  been  applied  to  Contingency  Reserve 
Account  (see  Schedules  12  and  15). 

Surpluses  and  Deficits  to  olst  October,  1017. 

The  exact  amounts  of  surpluses  held  for  and  deficits  due  by  all  municipalities 
and  corporations  as  to  31st  October,  1917,  are  shown  on  Schedules  12  to  19  hereto 
attached. 

Balance  Sheet  of  Commission  to  31st  October,  1917. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Commission  to  31st  October,  1917,  is  attached  hereto 
in  condensed  form  as  Schedule  1,  and  in  a  more  extended  form,  so  as  to  show  assets 
and  liabilities  in  greater  detail,  as  Schedule  2.  Annexed  also  are  reports  dealing 
with  capital  assets  and  other  matters  of  importance  relating  to  each  system  separ- 
ately and  a  report  as  to  assets  of  a  general  character  owned  by  the  Commission. 

Dealing  with  the  items  in  the  Balance  Sheet  I  report  as  follows : — 

Assets. 

Cost  of  ^Yor^cs,  $15,070,307.67. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commission  are  and  have  been  well  kept  and  in  sufficient 
detail  to  clearly  distinguish  between  expenditures  of  a  capital  nature  chargeable  to 
construction  and  such  expenditures  as  are  chargeable  to  operation.  The  accounts 
also  show  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  of  each  system  subdivided  under  headings  of 
Power  Department,  Transmission  Lines,  Station  Buildings,  Equipment,  etc.,  the 
expenditures  in  connection  therewith  consisting  of  the  following : — 

1.  Cost  of  right-of-way  and  sites,  whether  purchased  outright  or  acquired  by  easement. 

2.  Cost  of  construction  work  done  and  equipment  purchased  under  contract. 

3.  Cost  of  material  and  lalxir  on  construction  work  done  by  Commission's  workmen. 

4.  Amounts  paid  in  purchase  of  developments,  distributing  systems,  etc. 

5.  Cost  of  engineering  and  supervision  during  construction. 

6.  Proportion  of  administrative  and  office  expenses  during  construction. 

7.  Interest  on  the  foregoing  from  the  dates  of  the  several  paj-ments  until  the  par- 

ticular construction  was  completed  and  put  into  operation. 
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From  the  date  upon  which  each  portion  of  a  system  commenced  operations  the 
interest  on  capital  invested  has  been  treated  as  an  operating  expense. 

Attached  hereto  are  Schedules  4  to  10  indicating  the  amount  of  the  capital  cost 
of  each  system  as  allocated  for  the  year  ending  31st  October.  1917. 

Niagara  Power  Development  Worhs,  $2,876,789.50. 

Under  the  "  Ontario  Xiagara  Development  Act,"  passed  in  April,  1916.  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  works  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  Eiver,  the  Wellaud  Eiver  and  tributary  waters 
and  conveying  the  same  by  aqueduct,  conduit  or  canal  to  a  point  in  the  Niagara 
Eiver  and  at  the  place  where  it  is  discharged,  and  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
the  works  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy.  The  cost  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  works  to  be  defrayed  out  of  such  moneys  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  and  paid  over  by  the  Legislature  for  that 
purpose. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  the  Province  had  advanced  $1,200,000  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  construction  of  the  development  works,  as  against  which  the 
Commission  had  expended  $2,376,789.50,  the  amount  by  which  expenditures 
exceeded  advances  having  been  furnished  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Commission, 
The  expenditures  of  $2,376,789.50  were  distributed  as  follows:— 

Surveying  before  and  during  construction   $55,683  95 

Right-of-way 509,912  61 

Construction  plant  and  machinery   989,421  34 

Temporary  buildings    74,308  61 

Construction,  material  and  labor  cost    258,904  78 

Engineering  and  superintendence   103,291  60 

Materials  and  supplies  on  hand 334,504  02 

Interest   during  construction    34,876  72 

Overhead  expenses,  including  insurance,  taxes,  legal  expenses 

and  office  expenses   15,885  87 

Total $2,376,789  50 

Legislation  passed  in  1917  provides  that  the  cost  to  municipal  corporations  of 
power  supplied  by  the  Commission  from  any  source  at  Niagara  Falls  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls  shall  be  annually  adjusted  and  apportioned  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  Power  Commission  Act.  In  this  way 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  municipalities  for  power  generated  and  supplied  by  the 
Niagara  Power  Development  Works  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  operat- 
ing costs,  interest  and  renewals  and  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  repay  to  the  Province  the  amounts  it  shall  advance  to  meet  the  cost  of 
such  works. 

Bound  Lake  Storage  Dam,  $35,183.Jf9. 

This  item  covers  the  cost  of  constructing  a  storage  dam  at  Eound  Lake.  Ont., 
under  agreement  with  the  Town  of  Eenfrew,  and  information  with  regard  thereto 
is  included  in  a  separate  report  covering  the  same. 

Monteith  Power  Development,  $1,333.00. 

In  1917  the  Commission  received  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Lands, 
Forests  and  Mines  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  construct  a  development  plant  on 
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the  Drift\vo~»d  Kiver  at  Mouteith  aud  tu  build  a  system  for  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tric power  within  the  Tillage  of  Monteith  and  to  the  Military  Training  Station  at 
that  point.  Xo  formal  agreement  has  yet  been  signed  between  the  Department  and 
the  Commission,  but  according  to  information  furnished  by  the  Commission  it  under- 
takes to  construct  the  plant  and  distribution  system,  and  the  Department  is  to  pay 
interest  annually  on  the  capital  invested  plus  such  amount  as  will  be  sufficient  in 
tliirty  years  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  pa}Tnent  of  the  advances  by  the  Province 
to  the  Commission  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  development. 

Service  Building  and  Equipmpnf.  $250, 7 4 i -00. 

This  represents  the  cost  of  erection  and  equipment  of  a  service  building  located 
on  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto.  As  part  of  the  costs  of  operation,  a  sinking  fund 
is  being  accumulated  sufficient  to  return  the  capital  cost  in  thirty  years. 

Office  Building,  $J,.56,506J8. 

This  represents  the  amount  expended  by  the  Commission  in  purchasing  the 
site  at  190  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  constructing  an  office  building  thereon, 
and  in  purchasing  the  adjoining  properties  facing  on  Murray  Street.  The  expendi- 
tures made  upon  the  property  have  been  as  follows: — 

Purchase  of  original  site  and  subsequent  purchase  of  adjoin- 
ing vacant  lot   $167,000  00 

Purchase  of  properties  on  Murray  Street   25.650  00 

Construction  of  office  building,  lighting  and  heating  systems 
therein,  garage  aud  improvement  of  property  (including 
proportion  of  overhead  expenses  and  interest  during  con- 
struction)    263,856  18 

$456,506  18 

The  office  building  is  occupied  by  the  executive,  administrative  and  engineering 
staffs  of  the  Commission,  and  as  part  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  it  a  sinking  fund 
is  being  accumulated  in  amounts  sufficient  to  return  its  cost  in  thirty  years. 

Office  Furniture  and  Equipment,  $70,037.65. 

At  Toronto  Office,  $J,5,396.73. 

The  furniture  and  equipment  purchased  for  use  in  the  Commission's  office 
building  is  charged  to  the  above  account  at  cost.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
depreciation  is  written  off  at  adequate  rates.  The  above  amount  accordingly  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  furniture  and  equipment  less  depreciation.  The  depreciation 
written  off  is  added  to  overhead  expenses. 

In  Electrical  Inspection  Department,  $3,172.Jf6. 

The  above  represents  the  cost,  less  adequate  depreciation,  of  the  office  furniture 
and  equipment  in  the  various  offices  of  the  electrical  inspection  department 
throughout  Ontario.  The  depreciation  written  off  is  added  to  other  expenses  of 
this  department. 
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Library,  Staticnery  and  Office  Supplies,  $21^6846. 

This  amount  may  be  subdivided  as  follow? : — 

Library $3,621  17 

Stationery  on  hand    13,431  66 

Sundry   supplies    4,415  63 

$21,468  46 
Automobiles  and  Trucls,  $114,179.63. 

The  above  represents  the  value  placed  by  the  Commis^sion  on  all  automobiles 
and  trucks  in  their  possession  on  31st  October,  1917.  These  when  purchased  were 
charged  to  the  account  at  cost.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  depreciation  is 
written  off  at  rates  considered  to  be  adequate  to  reduce  the  amount  at  debit  to  the 
fair  value  of  the  automobiles  and  trucks  on  hand.  The  rates  of  depreciation  have 
varied  slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  are  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  depreciation  written  off  each  year,  together  with  the  upkeep  of  the 
cars  throughout  the  year,  is  distributed  over  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  those  systems  or  parts  of  systems  direc-tly  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
use  of  the  cars  and  trucks. 

Materials  and  Supplies,  $51 5, 11 2. 98. 

Construction  Materials  and  Supplies,  $Jf97,993.i8. 
The  above  represents  the  total  of  the  inventory  of  materials  and  supplies  on 
hand  at  the  Toronto  storehouse  on  31st  October,  1917.  The  goods  are  priced  at 
cost  or  average  cost  prices.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  daily  all  stock  on  hand,  to 
which  is  charged  all  purchases  and  from  which  is  deducted  all  shipments  on  con- 
struction and  maintenance  accounts  and  sale,*  to  municipalities.  The  balances  on 
hand  as  shown  by  this  record  are  confirmed  at  least  once  a  year  by  inventory 
physically  taken. 

Maintenance  Materials  an~d  Supplies,  $77,770.50. 

The  above  represents  the  total  of  the  inventory  of  maintenance  materials  and 
supplies  on  hand  in  the  various  storehouses  and  stations  of  the  different  systems. 
The  goods  are  priced  at  average  cost  prices.  As  in  the  case  of  the  construction 
materials  above  referred  to  a  perpetual  record  is  kept  showing  tlie  stock  on  hand 
at  any  date,  and  this  is  confirmed  at  least  once  a  year  by  physical  inventory. 

Too 7s  and  Equipment,  $21,J,60.23. 

The  above  represents  the  value  of  the  tools  and  equipment  on  hand  on  31st 
October,  1917.  Such  tools  and  equipment  are  inventoried  and  revalued  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  differences  between  cost  and  revaluations  are  written  off  and 
charged  to  construction,  maintenance  or  other  accounts  in  respect  of  which  they 
had  been  used. 

Share  Capital  of  Ontario  Power  Company,  Limited,  $7,981^,000. 

On  the  12th  April,  1917,  the  Commission  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Albright, 
Buffalo,  acting  as  vendor  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  stockholders  of  the  Ontario 
Power  Company,  Limited,  $9,000,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  that  company  and  a 
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further  $1,000,000,  being  the  balance  of  the  total  issued  capit^il  of  $10,000,000,  to 
the  extent  that  the  vendor  was  able  to  obtain  delivery  from  the  holders  thereof. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  stock  was  $8,0'0O,00O,  or  such  portion  of  that  sum  as 
equalled  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  actually  delivered  to  the 
Commission,  and  such  amount  was  payable  in  forty  year,  four  per  cent,  debentures 
issued  by  the  Commission  and  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  was  sub- 
sequently arranged  between  the  vendor  and  the  Commission  that  the  purchase  was 
to  be  completed  on  the  1st  August,  1917,  and  the  debentures  were  dated  accordingly. 
Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  capital  stock  in  the  company  to  the  extent  of 
$9,980,000  had  been  transferred  to  the  Commission  and  debentures  were  issued  in 
payment  therefor  to  the  amount  of  $7,984,000,  being  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  transferred.  Of  these  debentures,  $300,000  have  been  retained 
by  the  Commission  as  security  against  certain  accounts  payable  and  accrued  charges 
aggregating  about  $90,000,  which  items  the  Commission  contends  have  to  be  met 
by  the  vendor. 

Sinking  Fund  on  Deposit  ivith  Provlncml  Treasurer,  $495,280.00. 

The  amount  r^xjuired  to  be  paid  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
in  respect  of  sinking  fund  pajTuents  collected  from 
municipalitio*  to  IMet  October,  1917,  was   $219,483  98 


Against   which   the   Commission    had   paid   the 

Treasurer  on  31st  October,  1915 $175,000  00 

On  31st  October,  1916  150,000  00 

On  31st  October,  1917  150,000  00 


$475,000  00 
To  which  was  added  interest  at  4%  per  annum        20,280  00 


Making  a  total  of 495,280  00 


Leaving  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  in  excess  of  require- 
ments on  that  date $275,796  02 


The  excess  of  payments  above  requirements  has  arisen  by  reason  of  statutory  amend- 
ments whereunder  the  Commission  is  permitted  to  relieve  municipalities  from 
payments  on  sinking  fund  account  for  the  first  five  years  during  which  each  of  them 
shall  receive  a  supply  of  power  from  the  Commission  and  with  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Commission  of  granting  such  relief.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  amend- 
ments and  the  adoption  of  such  policy  sinking  fund  requirements  had  been  charged 
to  municipal  commissions  as  from  the  earliest  date  upon  which  they  appeared  able 
to  meet  them  and  amounts  so  collected  accounted  for  to  the  Province.  The  amounts 
collected  for  sinking  fund  purposes  from  each  of  the  municipalities  are  contained 
in  Schedules  12  to  1.5  attached  hereto. 

Cash  in  Banl;  $Jf3,651.33. 

This  represented  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  in  bank  on  31st 
October,  1917. 
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Cash  in  the  Hands  of  Employees  as  Advances  on  Account  of  Expenses,  $55,568.59. 

This  item  represents  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  employees  of  the 
Commission  as  on  31st  October,  1917,  in  respect  of  the  following:— 

(a)  Advances  on  expense  accounts  to  heads  of  departments  for  travelling  and  other 

expenses  of  employees  in  their  department; 
(6)  Advances  to  foremen  to  cover  expenses  for  limited  period  of  construction  and 

maintenance  gangs; 
(c)   Advances   to    engineers,    inspectors,    right-of-way   buyers,    et    ol    on    account    of 

travelling  expenses. 

Accounts  Receivable.  ^ 

Municipal  Construction  Accounts,  $364^,787.66. 

Under  section  15a  (2)  of  the  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  construct 
■works  and  distribution  systems  for  municipalities  which  have  entered  into  contract 
with  the  Commission  for  a  supply  of  power  and  the  Commission  is  empowered  to 
collect  the  cost  of  the  same  from  such  municipalities.  A  list  of  accounts  due  in 
this  connection  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  26.  Formal  contracts  between  the 
Commission  and  the  municipalities  covering  the  work  done  have  not  been  signed, 
the  Commission  having  accepted  as  sufficient  for  its  purposes  copies  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  local  councils  in  connection  with  the  same. 

On  31st  October,  1917,  $364,137.66  was  due  to  the  Commission  in  respect  of 
municipal  construction  accounts.  Of  this  amount  $130,227.88  was  three  months 
or  more  overdue  and  on  30th  June,  1918,  still  remained  unpaid.  The  Commission 
does  not  anticipate  that  any  loss  will  be  sustained  in  respect  of  these  accounts,  but 
it  would  appear  advisable  that  they  be  collected  more  promptly  and  that  munici- 
palities should  be  required  to  make  adequate  arrangements  for  payment  to  the 
Commission  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  works  before  such  work  be  undertaken 
by  the  Commission. 

Municipal  Supply-Sales  Accounts,  $219,529.77. 

On  31st  October,  1917,  $219,529.77  was  owing  to  the  Commission  in  respect 
of  electrical  supply-sales,  and  of  this  amount  $69,406.67  was  three  months  or  more 
overdue  and  still  remained  unpaid  on  30th  June,  1918.  Outside  of  certain  small 
balances  due  by  individuals  and  companies,  the  outstanding  accounts  are  due  from 
municipalities.     Items  aggregating  $650.00  are  considered  difficult  of  collection. 

In  order  to  cover  any  possible  losses  contained  in  the  above  and  the  municipal 
construction  accounts  a  reserve  fund  should  be  created  out  of  the  profits  which  have 
arisen  from  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  and  storehouse  operations. 

Municipal  Power  Accounts,  $469,189.04. 

The  above  amount  was  largely  made  up  of  power  bills  for  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  1917,  but  it  also  contained  amounts  due  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  municipalities  which  were  in  arrears.  Of  the  total  outstanding  on  31st 
October,  1917,  accounts  aggregating  $2-5,634.37  were  three  months  or  more  overdue 
at  that  date  and  still  remained  unpaid  on  30th  June,  1918.  A  list  of  the  items 
making  up  this  amount  appears  as  Schedule  24:  hereto. 

The  collection  of  four  accounts  due  to  the  N'iagara  system  and  aggregating 
$16,823.57   appear   to  be  doubtful.     Of   $6,346.93   due   by  municipalities   on   the 
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Wasdells  system  ou  :31st  October,  191T,  $4,559.38  was  still  unpaid  on  30th  June. 
1918.  The  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Camp  Borden,  has  not  paid  its 
account,  which,  on  31st  October,  1917.  amounted  to  $7,968,91,  and  was  overdue. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  under  the  Power  Commission  Act  to  set  apart  out 
of  moneys  coming  into  its  hands  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  in  its  opinion 
be  sufficient  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenditures  or  costs  incurred  or  payable  by 
the  Commission.  Reserves  against  probable  losses  on  the  above  mentioned  power 
accounts  should  therefore  be  set  up  by  way  of  a  charge  against  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions of  each  >y-rem.  to  the  extents  necessary  to  meet  them. 

"Sinking  Fund  and  Interest"  and  ''  Cons-umcrs'  "  Accounts   in   Respect  of 
Rural  Lines,  $20,020.96. 

This  item  includes  sinking  fund  and  interest  charges  aggregating  $18,613.54 
which  are  owing  by  municipalities  operating  the  rural  lines  listed  on  Schedule  5 
attached  hereto.  Of  this  $3,718.79  was  three  months  or  more  overdue  on  31st 
October,  1917,  and  still  remains  unpaid  on  30th  June,  1918.  AVhile  a  few  of  the 
items  therein  included  are  in  dispute  or  subject  to  adjustment,  the  Commission 
does  not  expect  to  meet  with  loss  in  their  collection. 

The  remainder  of  the  item  consists  of  consumers'  power  and  light  account- 
amounting  to  $1,407.42.  of  which  $70.00  remained  unpaid  on  30th  June.  1918. 
Xo  loss  is  expected  in  connection  with  the-e  >ums. 

Due  by  Municipalities  in  Resppct  of  Operating  Deficits,  $2U0,22S.0(i. 

Net  Deficit  in  Respect  of  Rural  Lines  Operated  hg  the  Commission.  $l,3o7,lS. 

Full  details  of  these  items  are  contained  in  Schedules  12  to  19  annexed  hereto, 
showing  the  reserves  for  renewals,  reserves  for  sinking  fund  and  the  net  surpluses 
or  deficits  of  each  system  and  municipality  therein  comprised.  It  will  be  observed 
that  deficits  are  owing  by  some  municipalities  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  and  for  periods  beyond  the  three  years  during  which  the  Commission 
may  extend  the  time  for  payment  of  amounts  clue  hv  them  under  socrion  23(7.  of  the 
Act. 

With  the  necessity  on  the  part  ol'  the  Lommi-sion  of  charging  lor  power 
delivered  to  municipalities  upon  an  estimated  basis,  until  the  exact  cost  of.  the  same 
to  each  municipality  can.  with  the  termination  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  determined, 
and  the  practice  of  the  municipal  commissions — pending  the  delivery  to  them  of 
accounts  showing  the  exact  cost  of  power — of  taking  the  estimated  prices  so  charged 
into  their  accounts  as  the  cost  of  power  to  them,  the  accounts  of  the  municipal  com- 
missions are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  Provincial  Commission.  As  the 
accounts  of  each  municipal  corporation  must  include  the  exact  cost  of  power  to  it. 
as  ascertained  by  the  Provincial  Commission,  before  they  will  reflect  the  true 
operating  results  and  the  surpluses  or  deficits  accruing  therefrom,  the  accounts  of 
all  municipal  corporations  should  be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Provincial 
Commission. 

Deferred  Charges,  $9J2S6.0O. 

These  consist  of  certain  prepaid  costs  and  items  remaininof  to  be  distributed 
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Liabilities. 

Due  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Cash  Advances  re  Niagara  and  Other  Systems, 
(Less  Contra  Accounts)  $17fi37,07.kM. 

Attached  hereto  as  Schedule  28  is  a  detailed  statement  of  this  account. 

This  statement  shows  that  in  1916  there  ^yas  credited  back  to  the  Provincial 
account  items  aggregating  $38,654.56,  and  tliat  in  the  year  1917  further  credits 
were  made  to  the  extent  of  $61,933.15.  These  amounts  include  $58,538.59 
expended  on  right-of-way,  etc.,  in  1908,  and  originally  charged  against  the  Pro- 
Tince.  The  items  now  stand  reversed  and  have  been  treated  as  expenditures  on 
Capital  or  Operating  accounts. 

Cash  Advances  re  Niagara  Power  Development  Worls,  $1,200,000. 

This  represents  moneys  advanced  to  the  Commission  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  under  the  tenns  of  the  Ontario  Niagara  Development  Act,  1916,  such 
moneys  having  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose. 

Central  Ontario  System,  $583,131.48. 

This  represents  moneys  belonging  to  the  Central  Ontario  system  which,  accord- 
ing to  Schedule  3  attached  hereto,  have  been  received  by  the  Commission  operating 
the  system  on  behalf  of  the  Province, 

Debentures  Issued  to  Cover  Purchase  of  Shares  of  Capital  Stocl-  of  Ontario  Power 
Company,  Limited,  $7,984,000. 

This  represents  forty  year,  four  per  cent,  debentures  issued  up  to  31st  October, 
1917,  by  the  Commission  and  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  the  pur- 
chase price  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  Limited, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Accrued  interest  thereupon  was  offset 
by  dividends  subsequently  received  upon  the  shares  so  purchased. 

Debentures  Assumed,  $51,216.97. 

This  represents  certain  debenture  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Commission  in 
respect  of — 

Niagara  System — Line  to  Brick  Works  at  Streetsville $5,427  97 

Muskoka  Power  Development    45,789  00 


Accounts  Payable,  $27,U3.7.!f.  $51,216  97 

This  represents  liabilities  due  by  the  Commission  in  respect  of  accounts 
chargeable  to  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  undertaking  for  the  year  ending 
31st  October,  1917. 

Total  Reserves  for  Sinking  Funds,  $238,531.28. 

Collected  from  Municipalities,  $219,483.98. 

The  amount  collected  by  the  Commission  in  respect  of  sinking  fund  from  each 
municipality  which  has  contributed  thereto  is  shown  in  Schedules  12-15  hereto 
annexed.  The  remaining  municipalities  have  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of 
sinking  fund  requirements  by  the  Commission  under  section  23  of  the  Act. 
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Charged  for  Service  and  Office  Buildings,  $19,0Jf7.30. 

This  represents  amounts  charged  against  the  operating  accounts  of  the  Com- 
mission in  order  to  build  up  a  sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  capital  invested 
in  Office  and  Service  buildings. 

Reserves  for  Renewals,  $1,139,258.82. 

Contributed  by  Municipalities,  $l,121,o66.Jf5. 

Reserves  for  renewals  have  been  applied  against  tlie  capital  cost  of  the  works 
of  each  system  at  rates  hereinafter  mentioned  and  the  amounts  charged  to  the 
municipalities  by  the  Commission  in  respect  thereto  are  set  out  in  Schedules  12-19 
annexed.  The  Commission  has  adopted  the  policy  of  charging  such  reserves  as 
from  the  date  of  inception  of  the  operations  of  each  system. 

Service  and  Office  Building,  $17,693.37. 

This  represents  reserves  for  renewal  of  the  service  and  office  buildings  and  the 
equipment  in  the  service  building  which  amounts  have  been  charged  as  part  of  the 
operating  cost  of  the  same. 

Reserves  for  Contingencies,  $137,701.58. 
Niagara  S}/stem,  $106,618.90. 

This  represents  a  reserve  set  up  to  cover  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  part  of 
the  Dundas  station  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  towers 
at  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  cost  of  transfer  of  a  telephone  line  on  part  of  the- 
Niagara-Dundas  section. 

Port  Arthur  System,  $602.50. 
Severn  System,  $6,509.73. 
St.  Lawren-ce  System,  $167.^7. 
Wasdells  System,  $12,8Jk8.1fl. 
Eugenia  System,  $10,645.50. 
Muskoka  System,  $309.07. 

These  reserves  have  been  accumulated  as  provisions  against  hazards  and  unfore- 
seen damages  or  losses  which  may  be  met  with. 

Due  to  Municipalities  on  Operating  Surpluses,  $1^28,358.97. 

This  item  represents  amounts  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Commission- 
from  municipalities,  through  rates  charged  for  power  supplied,  to  an  extent  in 
excess  of  the  sums  required  annually  from  them.  Full  details  of  the  same  are 
included  in  Schedules  12  to  19  attached  hereto. 

Surplus  of  Interest  Account,  $38,125.53. 

This  represents  interest  collected  by  the  Commission  in  excess  of  the  amount? 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  upon  reserves  for  renewals  and 
surpluses  due  to  municipalities.  The  amount  has  been  obtained  by  charging  interest 
(at  a  rate  higher  than  that  paid),  upon  debts  due  by  municipalities  for  construction 
work  done  and  upon  certain  other  obligations  outstanding  and  owing  to  the  Com- 
mission by  municipalities  and  corporations. 
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Surpluses  Arising  from  Departmental  Operations  in  Service  Building,  $S3,o00.10. 

These  are  surpluses  arising-  out  of  depaitmental  operations  in  the  serviee 
building  and  the  sale  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  municipalities.  The  item  stands 
as  a  reserve  against  possible  future  recessions  in  the  value  of  inventories  carried 
and  possible  losses  on  accounts  receivable. 

Insurance  Reserve,  $2,If51.12. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  191G-17  the  Commission,  in  preference 
to  insuring  against  accidents  to  employees  engaged  on  the  construction  of  the 
Niagara  Power  Development,  assumed  the  liability  itself.  Provision  against  losses 
was  made  by  applying  the  rates  used  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  payrolls  for  each  month.  On  31st  October,  1917,  the 
account  showed  a  surplus  of  $2,451.72.  The  Commission  recently  decided  to 
extend  this  plan  of  insurance  to  the  Niagara,  Central  Ontario  and  other  systems. 

Construction  Worl-  Done  on  the  London  and  Port  Stanley  Bailwaij. 

Between  Septeml)er,  1914,  and  October,  1917,  the  Commission  expended 
$309,128.14  on  construction  work  and  equipment  in  connection  with  an  electric  rail- 
way between  London  and  Port  Stanley,  and  charged  the  whole  of  this  expenditure  to 
the  London  Eailway  Commission  which  controls  the' line  for  the  City  of  London. 
Such  advances  were  repaid  to  the  Commission  in  sundry  amounts  between  August. 
1915,  and  October,  1917.  Section  15fl  (2)  of  the  Act  empowers  the  Commission  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  "  the  installation,  construction,  erection,  or  purchase  of 
supplies  for  any  plant,  machinery,  wires,  ])oles  and  other  things  for  the  trans- 
mission, distribution,  supply  or  use  of  electrical  power  or  oiu^rgy  for  heat,  light,  or 
power  purposes  by  a  municipal  corporation  or  commission  which  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Commission  for  a  supply  of  electrical  power  or  energy."  It  is 
contended  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Act  permitting  the  Commission  to 
expend  moneys  on  the  construction  of  an  electric  railway.  To  the  extent  therefore 
that  the  expenditure  of  moneys  was  for  such  a  ]iurpose  it  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  and  without  authority. 

Accounts  of  the  Commission 

I  report  that  the  accounts  of  the  Commission  are  and  have  been  well  and 
sufficiently  kept  so  as  to  distinguish  between  expenditures  of  a  capital  nature, 
chargeable  to  construction,  and  expenditures  which  are  chargeable  to  the  cost  of 
operations,  and  that  the  vouchers  supporting  all  expenditures  made  in  the  period 
under  review  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  adequate  and  properly  certified  to  by 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Commission  or  other  responsilile  ofllicers.  My  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  indicates  that  certain  alterations  in  their  form  can  be  made 
with  benefit,  some  improvements  which  1  recommended  having  already  been 
effected.  All  information  required  by  me  for  the  purposes  of  the  audit  has  been 
furnished,  and  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies  and  facilities  afforded  to  me 
in  connection  therewith  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Clarksox. 
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Niagara  System 

Scope  of  Sys^lem. 

The  Niagara  System  furnishes  power  to  municipalities  ami  private  corporations 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  Dundas.  Dundas  and  Toronto,  and  Dundas  and  Windsor. 
The  system  controls  the  right-of-wa}-  almost  entirely  held  under  easement  privileges 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Dundas,  Dundas  to  Toronto,  Dundas  to  London  (two  lines), 
London  to  8t.  Thomas,  and  a  right-of-way  held  in  fee  simple  from  St.  Thomas  to 
Windsor.  It  also  holds  in  fee  simple  another  right-of-way  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Dundas  and  Dundas  to  Toronto.  Steel  tower  lines  are  erected  along  the  rights-of- 
way  and  transformer  stations  built  at  various  points  thereon.  From  the  trans- 
former stations  wood  pole  (or  low  tension)  lines  branch  out,  and  on  these  lines 
distributing  stations  are  erected  from  which  municipalities  and  companies  not 
situated  on  the  high  tension  lines  are  sened.  The  system  ako  includes  certain 
groups  of  rural  lines  adjacent  to  various  municipalities.  Schedule  L3  shows  which 
lines  are  operated  by  the  municipalities  and  which  by  the  Commission. 

Operation  of  System. 

Operation  of  the  system  commenc-ed  on  a  small  scale  in  September,  1910,  but. 
did  not  properly  begin  until  October.  1911.  when  nineteen  municipalities  and  two 
companies  were  taking  power  from  the  Commission  under  contract.  To  31st 
October.  1917,  the  number  of  municipalities  taking  power  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  nine,  the  companies  supplied  to  seventeen,  and  the  groups  of  rural 
lines  to  thirt3'-seven. 

Supply  of  Power  to  tlte  System. 

Up  to  1st  November,  1915,  the  system  obtained  its  entire  supply  of  power  from 
the  Ontario  Power  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont..  and  this  company  has 
continued  to  furnish  the  greater  proportion  of  power  required,  under  contract 
between  the  Company  and  the  Commission  dated  19th  March,  1908.  The  contraet 
covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  renewable  on  notice  for  one,  two  or  three  further  con- 
secutive periods  of  ten  j'ears  each.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Com- 
mission was  obliged  to  purchase  8,000  h.p.,  and  permitted,  by  the  giving  of  notice 
in  writing,  to  increase  such  amount  by  blocks  of  1,000  h.p.  each  until  a  total  of 
100.000  h.p.  was  reached.  Notices  of  demand  for  power  have  been  given  from 
time  to  time  until  the  Commission  is  now  using  practically  the  full  100,000  h.p. 
The  rate  provided  to  be  paid  to  the  Power  Company  was  $9.40  per  h.p.  until  the 
amount  taken  reached  25,000  h.p. ;  thereafter  the  rate  was  to  be  reduced  to  $9.00 
per  h.p.  To  September,  1912,  the  Commission  made  payment  on  the  basis  of 
$9.-10  per  h.p.,  and  since  that  date  at  the  rate  of  $9.00  per  h.p. 

In  addition  to  this  supply  and  in  order  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Welland,  St.  Catharines,  Port  Eobinson  and  Port  Dalhousie,  the 
Commission  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  the  Power  Company  in  December, 
1912.  This  power  is  transmitted  by  the  Power  Company  over  its  own  lines  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  of  the  municipalities  mentioned.  The  rates  required 
to  be  paid  under  this  contract  range  from  $11  to  $17  per  h.p.  at  the  points  of 
delivery. 

In  August.  1917.  the  Commission  purchased  practically  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company.  Limited,  and  now  controls  its  operations. 
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Under  a  temporar}-  contract  dated  29th  October,  1915,  for  a  supply  during  the 
six  months  between  1st  November,  1915,  and  30th  April,  1916,  the  Commission 
purchased  about  16,000  h.p.  from  the  Toronto  Power  Company  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  h.p. 

Beginning  1st  July,  1916,  from  12,500  to  50,000  h.p.  was  purchased  from  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  at  $12  per  h.p.,  but  up  to  the  date  of  this  state- 
ment no  contract  with  that  company  had  been  executed. 

Contracts  with  the  Municipalities. 

The  basis  of  all  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  the  municipalities  on 
the  Niagara  system  is  set  out  in  agreements  between  the  Commis^sion  and  certain 
municipalities,  bearing  date  -Ith  May,  1908  (see  copy  of  such  agreements, 
Schedule  11). 

The  agreement  with  tlie  Town  of  St.  Mary's  was  not  available  for  examination, 
and  the  agreement  with  the  Village  of  Comber  has  not  been  signed. 

Contracts  with  Companies. 

The  contracts  existing  between  the  Commission  and  the  various  companies 
which  purchase  power  from  the  system  are  less  complicated  than  are  the  contracts 
with  the  municipalities,  in  tliat  they  call  for  delivery  of  a  definite  amount  of  power 
which  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  after  notice.  Such  power  is  purchased 
by  the  companies  at  specified  rates  per  h.p.,  and  the  life  of  the  contract*  is  definite. 
The  companies  also  agree  to  take  or  pay  for  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  power  ordered  or  held  in  reserve  for  them. 

Contracts  re  Bural  Lines. 

In  all  twenty-nine  municipalities  and  townships  operate  rural  lines  constructed 
t)y  the  Commission  and  contracts  with  the  majority  of  them  were  available  for 
inspection.  Resolutions  passed  by  local  councils  were  accepted  by  the  Commission 
as  sufficient  authority  for  the  construction  of  the  lines  where  no  contracts  had  been 
•executed. 

Important  provisions  contained  in  the  contracts  are  as  follows : — 

The  Commission  agrees  with  the  Corporations — 

(a)  To  deliver  power  at  approximately  2,200  to  4.000  volts  as  required  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(ft)  Upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  to  deliver  additional  power 
as  required. 

(c)  To  construct  all  lines  of  primary  voltage  made  necessary  by  contracts  l^etween 
the  Corporations  and  the  residents  or  users. 

The  Corporations  agree  with  the  Commission — 

1.  To  prepare  for  the  receipt  and  use  of  the  power  supplied  by  the  Commission. 

2.  To  pay  the  Commission  monthly  for  all   power   taken   at  the  cost   of   the  power 

delivered  to  the  Commission. 

3.  To  pay  annually  in  twelve  monthly  instalments  interest  on  its  proportionate  part 

of  the  moneys  expended  by  the  Commission  on  the  construction  of  lines, 
stations,  eic,  for  the  delivery  of  power  to  the  Corporations,  to  pay  annually 
into  sinking  fund  its  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  this  construction  and 
to  bear  its  proportionate  part  of  the  line-loss  and  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  and  renewing  the  said  lines  and  stations. 
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4.  To  pay  the  Commission  in  half-yearly  instalments  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  a 

thirty  year  basis  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  Commission  on  lines  of 
primary  voltage.  To  maintain,  repair,  renew  and  operate  the  said  lines  and 
set  aside  a  depreciation  fund  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
capital  expended  by  the  Commission  on  these  primary  lines. 

5.  To  take  power  exclusively  from   the  Commission  during  the   continuance  of  this 

agreement. 

6.  To  pay  for  three-fourths  of  the  power  ordered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Corpora- 

tion and  held  in  reserve  for  it  whether  it  takes  the  same  or  not.  When  the 
highest  average  amount  of  power  taken  for  any  twenty  consecutive  minutes 
during  any  month  exceeds  three-fourths  of  the  amount  ordered  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  held  in  reserve,  then  tlie  Corporation  shall  pay  for  this  greater 
amount  during  the  entire  month.  The  Commission  shall  at  least  annually 
adjust  and  apportion  the  amounts  payable  by  the  Corporation  for  power, 
interest,  sinking  fund,  line-loss,  operating,  etc. 

Investments  in  Woi-ks. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  works  of  the  system  to  31st  October, 
1917,  was  as  follows: — 

Main  System. 

Right-of-Way $1,352,670  30 

Steel  tower  lines  4,057,983  26 

Wood  pole  lines 2,291,759  39 

Transformer    stations    3,646,148  98 

Distributing  stations    357,526  87 

Total $11,706,088  80 

Rural  Lines.  453,443  50 

Making  a  total  investment  of   $12,159,532  30 

High  t-of-Waij,  $1,3J£,670.30. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  Commission  to  31st  October,  1917.  in  respect  of 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Niagara  system  consisted  of  the  following: — 

Easement  privileges  and  properties  purchased  on  original 
right-of-way  (Niagara  Falls  to  Dundas,  Dundas  to 
Toronto,  Dundas  to  London  (2  lines),  London  to  St. 
Thomas),  being  cost  plus  purchasing  expenses   $653,354  95 

Properties   purchased   on    the   St.   Thomas   to   Windsor   line, 

including   purchasing  expenses    238,323  06 

Properties  purchased  for  duplicate  line,  Niagara  Falls  to 
Dundas,  Dundas  to  Toronto,  including  purchasing  ex- 
penses    460,992  29 

Total 1,352,670  30 

Although  a  considerable  amount  of  surveying  was  done  and  agents  of  the 
Commission  were  engaged  in  formulating  plans  for  systematically  acquiring  a 
right-of-way  during  the  fall  of  1908,  no  money  was  actually  paid  by  the  Commission 
for  the  right-of-way  now  used  before  1st  March,  1909.  About  that  date,  however, 
the  Commission  began  to  acquire  easement  privileges  over  properties  to  be 
crossed  by  the  original  right-of-way.     The  easement  privileges  so  acquired  extend 
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over  a  period  of  thirtj-  years  and  give  the  Commission  the  right  to  clear  and  keep 
clear  the  right-of-way,  erect  a  steel  tower  line  thereupon,  and  to  patrol  the  line  for 
inspection,  maintenance  and  other  purposes. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  original  right-of-way  was  acquired  by 
purchase  of  easement  privileges,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  Commission  purchased 
lands  outright.  In  respect  of  twelve  properties  crossed  by  the  lines  easements  have 
not  yet  been  secured  or  registered.  In  two  of  such  cases  payments  have  been  made, 
but  the  OMiiers  of  lands  have  refused  to  sign  easements ;  in  the  remaining  ten  cases 
no  payments  have  been  made. 

Up  to  9th  March,  1916,  a  portion  of  the  moneys  expended  in  acquiring  ease- 
ments and  properties  on  the  original  right-of-way  was  paid  through  solicitors 
resident  in  the  various  towns  along  the  right-of-way,  and  under  the  general  prac- 
tice they  received  moneys  from  the  Commission  with  which  to  complete  the  purchase 
of  these  properties.  In  the  case  of  A.  F,  Lobb,  formerly  of  Toronto,  $9,603.32 
advanced  for  such  purpose  yet  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  right-of-way  on  the  St.  Thomas  to  "Windsor  line  was  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase outright  of  the  lands  crossed.  While  this  line  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time,  there  are  still  twenty  properties  crossed  by  the  right-of-way  in  connection 
with  which  no  purchase  moneys  have  been  paid  or  transfers  executed.  "  Inability 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  give  proper  titles  is  in  some  cases  responsible  for  this 
condition,  while  in  others,  owners  will  not  accept  the  considerations  tendered  by  the 
Commission. 

The  right-of-way  for  the  duplicate  line,  Niagara  Falls  to  Dundas,  has  also 
been  acquired  by  purchase  outright  of  the  properties  crossed.  Although  the  steel 
towers  have  been  erected  and  the  line  is  in  operation,  thirteen  properties  have  yet 
to  be  acquired,  the  owners  of  which  are  either  unable  to  give  clear  titles  or  refuse  to 
accept  the  considerations  offered  to  them.  Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  the  Commission 
had  not  completed  the  purchase  of  the  right-of-way  for  the  duplicate  line  from 
Dundas  to  Toronto. 

Steel  Tower  Lines,  $J^,057,983.26. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  to  31st  October,  1916,  upon  steel  toAver 
lines  amounted  to  $4,057,983.26,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  following  two  items, 
include  cost  only  of  constructing  the  steel  tower  lines  (which  transmit  110.000  volt 
power),  and  the  telephone  and  relay  lines  adjacent  thereto  on  the  whole  of  the 
system.     Exceptions : — • 

(1)  Cost    of    replacing    defective    insulators    during    summer 

of    1913    $75,908  69 

(2)  Cost  of  moving  two  large  towers  back  from  the  Welland 

Canal  in  1914 — upon  instructions  from  the  Dominion 
Government 12,438  30 

The  expenditure  of  $75,908.69  represents  the  cost  of  replacing  in  1913  a  large 
number  of  insulators  (erected  on  the  steel  towers  in  1910  and  1911)  which  had 
worn  out  with  two  or  three  years'  service.  Under  the  conditions  existing  the  Com- 
mission believe  it  unfair  to  charge  such  outlay  into  operating  expenses,  and  in  the 
view  that  by  discarding  the  insulators  and  replacing  them  by  more  effective  ones  the 
system  would  give  better  service,  such  cost  was  capitalized.  The  attitude  taken  by 
the  Commission  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unreasonal)le  under  thp  particular 
conditions  existinof. 
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The  expenditure  of  $r2.-l:;38.30  represents  the  cost  of  moving  two  large  towers 
back  from  the  WeUaud  Caual  in  1914  at  the  request  of  the  Dominion  Goveniment, 
and  as  the  outlay  was  an  unex{>ected  one,  no  reserves  had  been  estahlished  at  the  time 
to  take  care  of  the  same.  This  item  also  was  capitalized,  but  it  is  the  int<>ntion  of  the 
Commission  to  write  off  the  amount  against  the  Contingency  Keserve  in  the 
year  1918. 

The  steel  tower  lines,  with  the  exception  of  insulators  which  were  supplied  by 
the  Commission  and  the  telephone  line  adjacent  to  it,  on  the  original  Niagara 
system  (Niagara  Falls  to  Dundas,  Dundas  to  Toronto.  Dundas  to  London  (two 
lines),  and  London  to  St.  Thomas),  were  built  by  the  F.  H.  McGuigan  Construction 
Company  under  contract  dated  6th  November,  1908.  this  company's  tender  being 
considered  the  most  favorable  of  those  submitted.  The  consideration  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  was  $1.2^0,000,  subject  to  variation  if  there  was  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  mileage.  A  dispute  having  arisen,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  work  was 
submitted  to  arbitration,  when  the  Commission  was  required  to  pay  $1,288,650, 
as  follows: — 

Orij^nal   contract    $1,270,000  00 

Loss:  deduction  with  decrease  in  mileage  34,400  00 

Net $1,235,600  00 

To  which  was  added  to  cover  expenses  of  tlie  Contracting 
Company,  by  reason  of  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission  in   securing   right-of-way,    extra    ground    wires, 

extras  on  entrance  towers,  etc.,  etc 53,050  00 

Total ~^^i;288';650"60 

The  copper  wire  for  the  relay  system  constructed  on  telephone  poles  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission,  but  the  remainder  of  the  material  required  for  the  relay 
system,  and  the  work  of  erecting  it,  were  supplied  by  the  F.  11.  ilcGuigan  Con- 
struction Company  under  contract  dated  31st  May.  1909.  for  which  it  received 
$19,670.75. 

The  steel  tower  line  between  the  Commission's  transformer  station  and  tlie 
Toronto  sub-station  was  also  constructed  by  the  McGuigan  Company  under  separate 
contract,  and  upon  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  plus  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  amount  paid  for  this  work  was  $137,907.84.  Of  late  the  construction 
work  on  steel  tower  lines,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  St.  Thomas  to  "Windsor  line,  the 
Niagara  Falls-Dundas,  Toronto-Dundas,  duplicate  line,  and  additional  work  upon 
the  older  lines  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Commission,  the  steel  towers,  cables, 
insulators,  etc.,  having  been  purchased  by  contract  and  the  work  of  erecting  them 
performed  by  workmen  of  the  Commission. 

Wood  Pole  Lines,  $2,291,159.39. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  above  item  represents  the  actual  cost  of  wood  polo 
(or  low  tension)  lines  erected  between  1910  to  1917,  inclusive.  Included  is  the 
cost  of  certain  easements  and  lands  crossed,  but  for  the  greater  part  these  lines  are 
erected  upon  the  highways  of  the  Province. 

Transformer  Stdiions,  $3,646,1j!i8.9S. 

With  the  exception  of  one  item  of  $104,747.60,  the  whole  of  the  above  amount 
represents  expenditures  upon  Transformer  stations  and  their  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  period  between  1909  and  1917.     The  item  of  $104,747.60 
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is  the  amount  expended  to  31st  October,  191?,  in  connection  with  the  wrecking  ajid 
reconstruction  of  part  of  the  Dundas  station,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  earlv  in 
1916.  The  Commission  intends  writing  off  the  greater  portion  of  this  amount 
against  the  Contingency  Reser\-e  in  1918. 

Practically  all  of  the  construction  work  upon  station  buildings  was  done  by 
contractors  whose  tenders  were  accepted  by  the  Commission  as  being  the  most 
favorable  of  those  submitted  to  it.  The  electrical  equipment  in  the  first  stations 
built  was  also  supplied  and  installed  by  contractors,  but  the  more  recent  installations 
have  been  effected  by  engineers  of  the  Commission,  the  equipment  necessary  having 
been  purchased. 

Distributing  Stations,  $357,526.87. 

This  item  represents  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  distributing  stations, 
the  work  having  been  done  in  manner  similar  to  that  of  transformer  stations. 

Eural  Lines,  $Jt53,US.50. 

The  above  represents  the  amount  expended  by  the  Commission  in  the  con- 
struction of  lines  to  serve  rural  customers  of  tJie  Niagara  system.  The  greater 
number  of  the  rural  lines,  involving  a  capital  investment  of  $335,169.29,  are  oper- 
ated by  municipalities  and  toAvnships'  which  collect  the  revenue,  operate  and 
maintain  the  lines  and  pay  the  Commission  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  the 
capital  invested  and  for  power  supplied.  When  the  cost  of  the  lines  shall  eventually 
be  repaid  out  of  the  sinking  fund  they  will  become  the  property  of  the  municipalities 
or  townships  operating  them.  Eight  groups  of  lines  representing  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $41,211.09  are  operated  by  the  Commission,  which  collects  revenue  direct 
from  customers  upon  such  basis  as  is  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses  and  renewal  charges  and  provide  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
the  capital  invested.  These  particular  lines,  unless  later  taken  over  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, will  under  the  contracts  remain  the  property  of  the  Commission.  The 
balance  of  the  expenditures,  $77,063.12,  represents  payments  to  31st  October,  1917, 
in  connection  with  lines  under  construction  at  that  date.  Details  with  regard  to 
the  rural  lines  are  shown  on  Schedule  5  attached  hereto. 

Capitalization  of  Interest. 

For  the  period  up  to  31st  October,  1910,  interest  upon  advances  made  by  the 
Province  to  the  Commission  was  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  under  con- 
sli'uction.  Operations  of  the  system  commenced  on  a  small  scale  in  September, 
1910,  and  at  various  dates  between  that  time  and  31st  October,  1911,  twenty-one 
municipalities  and  companies  were  given  a  limited  supply  of  power.  To  the  31st 
October,  1911,  the  revenue  of  the  system  exceeded  the  direct  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges  by  $25,425.34,  but  the  amount  of  interest  chargeable  to  operating 
account  was  not  ascertained.  From  the  total  interest  charges  for  the  year  ending 
01st  October,  1911,  amounting  to  $205,874.77,  the  operating  surplus  of  $25,425.34 
was  deducted,  and  the  balance  remaining,  $180,449.43,  capitalized,  being  treated 
as  part  of  the  costs  of  acquiring"  the  right-of-way  and  of  construction  of  the  steel 
tower  lines,  stations,  'etc.,  thereupon.  Strictly  speaking,  the  amount  of  interest 
chargeable  against  construction  as  compared  with  that  chargeable  to  operation 
should  have  been  ascertained;  having  regard,  however,  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 
operations  up  to  31st  October,  1911,  serious  objection  cannot  be  taken  to  the 
pdicy  pursued. 
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Visirihution  of  Capital  Cost  of  Works. 

An  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  so  as  to  determine  tlie 
amount  which  has  to  be  sup{X)rted  by  each  municipality  (and  contract  with  each 
company)  has,  with  variation  in  the  amount  of  power  supplied  and  in  the  number 
of  municipalities  served,  to  be  made  each  year  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  stated. 
Tn  connection  therewith,  so  far  as  the  Niagara  system  is  concerned,  the  following 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commission: — 

The  capital  cost  of  each  line  and  station  is  pro-rated  over  all  municipalities 
and  companies  receiving  service  through  that  line  or  station  according  to  the  quan- 
tities of  power  taken  by  them  during  the  year.  The  only  exception  is  the  capital 
cost  of  the  right-of-way  and  steel  tower  lines  west  of  Dundas,  where  the  munici- 
palities in  that  district  may  be  served  from  either  the  northern  or  southern  lines 
to  London. 

High t-of -Way  and  Steel  Tower  Lines. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  combined  capital  cost  of  the 
"  right-of-way "  and  the  "  steel  tower  lines  *'  erected  thereon,  these  have  been- 
divided  into  sections  as  follows : — 

Section  "A,"  Xiugara  FaVs-Dundas. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to  horse  power 
over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  on  the  Niagara  system,  except  three- 
which  are  served  direct  from  the  Niagara  Falls  station. 

Section  "  B,''  Dundos-CoolsviUe. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to  horse  power 
over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  the  Dundas-Toronto  line. 

Section  "B"  1,  CoolsviUf-Toronto. 

Toronto  is  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  as  no  other  muni- 
cipality is  served  between  Cooksville  and  Toronto. 

Section  "  C,*'  Dundcs-Taris. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  the  Dundas- 
London-Windsor  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  D,"  Paris-TVoodstocl:. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of 
Paris  on  the  Dundas-London-Windsor  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent. 
is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  E,"  Woodstoclc-London. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to- 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west 
of  Woodstock  on  the  Dundas-London-Windsor  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  F,"  Dundas-Guelph. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to- 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  the  Dundas- 
St.  Mary's  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  capital 
cost  of  Section  '"  J." 
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Section  "G"  1,  Giielph-Freston. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pvo-iated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  tlie  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of 
Guclph  on  the  Dnndas-St.  Mary's  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  G  "  2,  Preston-Kitchener. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west 
of  Preston  on  the  Dundas-St.  Mary's  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent, 
is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  E,"  Kitchener-Stratford. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of 
Kitchener  on  the  Dundas-St.  Mary's  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent, 
is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "7,"  Stratford-St.  Mary's. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to 
horse  power  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of 
Stratford  on  the  Dundas-St.  Mary's  line.  The  remaining  twenty-five  peT  cent, 
is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  Section  "  J." 

Section  "  J,"  St.  Ifary's-London. 

This  section  is  known  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  southern 
loops.  For  purposes  of  distribution  there  is  added  to  the  capital  cost  of  this 
section  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  Sections  "  C,"  "  D,"  "  E,"  "  F," 
"  Gl,"  "  G2."  "  H  "  and  "  I,"  and  the  total  pro-rated  according  to  hor.se  power 
over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  the  Dundas-Loudan- 
Windsor  and  the  Dundas-St.  Mary's  lines.  The  distribution  is  made  in  this  way 
in  order  to  make  all  these  municipalities  and  companies  share  part  of  the  capital 
cost  of  the  northern  and  southern  loops  and  the  connecting  link,  as  in  case  of 
accident  or  disconnection  on  one  loop  any  of  them  may  be  served  off  the  otlier 
loop. 

Section  "  K,"  London-St.   Thomas. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to  horse  power 
^  over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  the  London-St.  Tliomas- 

Windsor  line. 

Section  "Z,,"'  St.  Thomas-Chat]uim. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to  hor.se  power 
over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  Loudon- Windsor  line. 

Section  "  M,"  ChatJiam-JVindsor. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  this  section  is  pro-rated  according  to  horse  power 
over  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  served  from  points  west  of  Chatham 
on  the  London-Windsor  line. 

Transformer  Stations  and  Conduit  Line. 

Niagara  Falls  Station  and  Conduit  Line. 

As  all  the  municipalities  and  companies  on  tlie  Niagara  system  share  the 
capital  cost  of  the  Xiagara  Falls  Station  (except  a  proportionate  part  charged  to 
two  companies  served  over  a  separate  line),  and  of  the  Conduit  line,  for  distribu- 
tion purposes,  the  cost  of  the  two  has  been  combined  and  the  total  is  pro-rated 
according  to  the  number  of  horse  power  taken  by  eaclt  municipality  and  company. 
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Dundas  Interswitching  Station. 

The  ca])ital  oost  of  this  station  is  pi'o-rated  according'  to  the  number  of  horse 
power  taken  by  each  of  the  munici])alitics  and  companies  on  tlie  Niagara  system, 
with  the  exception  of  two  companies  and  the  Town  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  are 
supplied  through  the  Niagara  Falls  station. 

Dvndas  Slep-down  Sfation. 

The  equipment  for  stejiping-down-l  10,000  volt  to  13, 200  volt  power  required 
to  serve  the  municipalities  and  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundas  is  contained 
in  the  Dundas  Interswitching  Station.  A  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  station 
building  and  all  the  step-down  equipment  is  included  in  a  "  Dundas  Step-down 
Station  Account,"  and  the  amount  is  pro-rated  according  to  the  number  of  horse 
power  taken  by  each  of  the  municipalities  and  companies  served. 

.1/?  OtJi.er  Transformer  Stations. 

The  capital  cost  of  all  other  transformer  stations  on  the  Niagara  system  is 
pro-rated  according  to  the  number  ol'  horse  power  taken  l)y  the  municipalities  and 
companies  receiving  service  through  them. 

Wood  Pole  Lines. 

The  capital  cost  of  each  wood  pole  line  is  pro-rated  according  to  the  number 
of  horse  power  taken  by  each  of  the  municipalities  and  companies  receiving  service 
from  it. 

Distributing  Stations. 

The  capital  cost  of  each  of  these  stations  is  pro-rated  according  to  the  number 
of  horse  power  taken  by  each  of  the  municipalities  and  companies  receiving  service 
from  it. 

Schedule  4  shows  the  distribution  of  the  operating  capital  on  31st  October, 
1917.  Jt  also  shows  the  non-operating  capital,  which  consists  of  expenditures  on 
construction  not  completed. 

Results  of  Operations. 

Profits  from  S<ile  of  Power  to  Corporations  Ottier  tlian  Municipal. 

Schedule  18  attached  hereto  indicates  that  to  31st  October,  1917,  a  net  proiit 
of  $178,842.31  was  earned  by  the  System  from  power  sold  to  corporations  other 
than  municipal  ones.  Of  this  amount  the  profit,  $117,369.31,  for  the  period  ending 
31st  October,  1916,*was  applied  in  reduction  of  the  maintenance  cost  to  be  met  by 
municipal  corporations  under  contract  with  the  Commisssion,  and  the  profit, 
$61,473.10,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  October,  1917,  Avas  applied  to  the 
Contingency  Reserve. 

Operations  of  Municipalities. 

On  Schedule  13  are  shown  the  surplusea  and  deficits  in  the  accounts  of  the 
mimicipalities  after  paying  cost  of  power,  operating,  maintenance  and  interest; 
also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide  resenes  for  renewals,  contin- 
gencies and  sinking  fund,  and  the  net  surpluses  or  deficits  on  their  accounts. 
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Reserve  for  Benewah. 

The  Eeserve  for  Eenewals  on  the  Niagara  systom  is  provided  by  an  annual 
charge  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital  (not  including  right- 
of-way),  with  interest  added  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances 
at  tlie  credit  of  the  '"'  Eesene  for  Eenewals  "  account.  This  provision  is  equivalent 
to  a  renewal  rate  of  approximately  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  " 
basis. 

All  municipalities  have  been  charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  renewals 
from  the  date  they  first  began  to  take  power,  and  the  amount  so  charged,  including 
anterest  to  Slst  October,  1917,  was  $854,710.47.  The  provision  for  renewals  on 
iines  serving  companies  amounts  to  $126,437.39.  Against  the  total  reserve  thus 
-.accumulated,  $981,137.86.  there  has  been  charged  the  cost  of  renewals  and  replace- 
ments to  date,  $63,143.54.  leaving  a  balance  of  $917,994.32.  See  Schedule  12. 
Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

As  stated  previously  in  the  report,  a  contingency  reserve  of  $106,618.90  has 
been  set  up  to  cover  the  cost  of  reconstructing  part  of  the  Dundas  station  which 
>5ras  destroyed  by  fire,  the  cost  of  removing  towers  on  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the 
TOst  of  transferring  the  telephone  line  on  part  of  the  Xiagara-Dundas  section.  As 
shown  on  Schedule  12  attached  hereto,  this  reserve  accumulated  partly  out  of  profits 
earned  in  the  year  1916-17.  from  sale  of  power  to  companies,  partly  out  of  profits 
from  the  sale  of  aluminum  cable,  and  the  balance  by  charge  against  revenue. 

lieserve  for  Sinl-ing  Fund. 

Under  section  23  of  the  Act. the  Commission  has  relieved  all  municipalities 
from  payment  of  sinking  fund  for  a  period,  of  five  years  from  the  date  they  began 
to  take  power  from  the  Commission.  Seventy-three  municipalities  have  been  oper- 
.ating  for  six  years  and  accordingly  have  been  required  to  pay  sinking  fund  for  the 
;iast  year.  Sinking  fund  has  been  accumulated  in  respect  of  works  and  equipment 
•serving  companies  since  the  day  they  began  to  take  power.  The  total  sinking  fund 
-thus  provided  to  31st  October,  1917,  on  the  Niagara  system,  amounted  to 
^182,497.76,  as  shown  on  Schedule  12  attached  hereto. 

Surpluses  and  Deficits. 

To  31st  October,  1917,  the  rates  collected  by  the  Commission  from  forty-one 
/municipalities,  had  been  sufficient  to  not  only  meet  operating  cost  and  reserves  for 
renewals,  contingencies  and  sinking  fund  (where  required),  but  to  leave  a  surplus 
^f  $391,551.94.  This  amount  has  been  retained  by  the  Commission  either  as 
^cecurity  for  the  payment  of  sinking  fund  charges  or  with  a  view  to  moderation  in 
the  rates  charged  to  the  municipalities  which  contributed. 

The  rates  collected  from  the  remaining  sixtyreight  municipalities  were 
insufficient  by  $204,822.14  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  also  meet  the  reserves  for 
•renewals  and  contingencies  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  capital  cost  of  works  and 
Sines  to  be  supported  by  them.     (See  Schedule  12.) 

Operation  of  Bural  Lines. 

Schedule  13  attached  hereto  gives  the  results  of  operation  of  the  Eural  lines 
»Tsd  indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-seven  groups  of  lines  supplied  with  power 
l)y  the  Commission,  twenty-nine  are  operated  by  municipalities  who  pay  interest 
and  -sinking  fund  to  the  Commission  and  eight  are  operated  by  the  Commission 
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direct.  Of  those  operated  by  the  Commission  five  show  surpluses  and  three  deficit?, 
after  paying  all  operating,  renewal  and  sinking  fund  charges  from  the  data's  on 
which  they  commenced  operating. 

The  Reserve  for  Renewals  on  the  lines  that  are  operated  by  the  Commission  is 
provided  by  an  annual  charge  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with 
interest  added  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances  at  the  credit 
of  the  "  Reserve  for  Renewals  "  account.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal 
rate  of  approximately  five  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight 
line"  basis.  The  amount  so  charged,  including  interest  to  31st  October,  1917,  was 
$4,030.18,  from  which  has  been  deducted  the  cost  of  renewals  to  date,  $547.61, 
leaving  a  balance  in  tlie  Renewals  Reserve  account  of  $3,482.57.     (See  Schedule  13.) 


Port  Arthur  System 

Scope  of  Sysfciu. 

On  the  Port  Arthur  system  the  Commission  supply  the  City  of  Port  Arthur 
with  power  purchased  from  the  Kaministiquia  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company, 
Limited.  The  system  comprises  a  wood  pole  line,  built  from  that  company's 
development  plant  on  the  Kaministiquia* River  to  the  City  of  Port  Arthur,  and  a 
transformer  station  erected  thereon. 

Supply  of  Poiver. 

Sufficient  power  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  city  is  purchased  from  the 
Kaministiquia  Company  under  a  contract  dated  the  9th  September,  1909,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  is  renewable  for  one,  two  or  three  further 
consecutive  periods  of  ten  years  eacli.  ujwn  the  Commission  giving  the  required 
notice. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Commission  agreed  to  purchase 
1,100  horse  power,  and  can,  upon  giving  notice,  increase  this  amount  in  blocks  of 
100  horse  power  until  a  total  of  10,000  horse  power  was  reached.  The  contract 
further  provides  that  the  rate  was  to  be  $17  per  horse  power  until  the  amount  pur- 
chased reaches  2,000  horse  power,  when  the  rate  is  to  Ije  reduced  to  $16.  A  further 
reduction  of  $1  per  horse  power  must  be  made  when  the  Commission  takes  4.000 
horse  power  and  a  still  further  reduction  of  $1  per  horse  power  when  the  amount 
purchased  reached  6,000  horse  power.  The  Commission  is  required  to  pay  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  power  ordered  and  held  in  reserve,  whether  it  takes  the  same  or  not. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Commission  paid  for  power  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  $17  per  horse  power  up  to  May,  1911.  and  at  the  rate  of  $16 
per  horse  power  since  that  date. 

Contract  with  the  Municipality. 

The  contract  between  the  Commission  and  the  City  of  Port  Arthur,  dated  3rd 
January',  1910,  is  drawn  so  as  to  conform  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  contract, 
quantity  of  power,  rate  per  horse  power,  etc.,  with  the  terms  of  the  alx>ve  mentioned 
agreement  between  the  Power  Company  and  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  paying 
the  purchase  price  of  the  power,  the  municipality  agrees  to  pay  for  line-loss,  all 
operating  and  maintenance  expense,  renewals,  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  invested,  and  in  addition  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  annually 
to  form  in  thirty  years  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  capital  invested. 
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Investment  in  WorJcs. 

The  anioinit  of  capital  invested  in  the  works  to  31st  October,  1917,  was  as 
follows : — 

Wood  pole  Hue   .-riljolO  45 

Transformer    station    88,118  72 


$109,438  17 


The  above  figures  represent  the  capital  cost  of  the  wood  pole  lines  and  transformer 
station  and  equipment  built  in  the  year  1910  and  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
that  date.  Practicalh'  all  the  construction  work  was  done  by  contractors  under 
contract. 

Reserve  f(yr  Renetuals. 

The  Reserve  for  Renewals  on  the  Port  Arthur  system  is  provided  by  an  annual 
charge  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with  interest  added 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the 
''Reserve  for  Renewals"  account.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate 
of  approximately  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  ''  basi^. 

On  Schedule  14  is  shown  the  amount  of  the  '''  Reserve  for  Renewals," 
$24,136.97,  as  provided  up  to  31st  October,  1917. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve,'  $603.50,  has  been  created  out  of  revenue  as  a  provision 
against  unforeseen  losses. 

Reserve  for  Sinking  Fund. 

The  City  of  Port  Arthur  lias  paid  sinking  fund  charges  every  year  since 
operations  began  in  December,  1910,  and  the  amount  accumulated  to  31st  October. 
1917,  was  $12,428.71.     (See  Schedule  14.) 

Surplus.  — 

The  rates  charged  have  been  .sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  power,  operating  and 
maintenance  expense,  interest,  renewals  and  sinking  fund  every  year  since  com- 
inencement  of  operations,  aiid  to  leave  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  at 
31st  October,  1917,  of  $3,936.40.     (See  Schedule  14.) 


Severn  System 

Scope  of  System. 

The  Severn  system  supplies  power  to  Midland,  Penetang,  Collingwood  and 
certain  other  municipalities  and  private  corporations  in  that  vicinity.  The  system 
is  comprised  of  a  development  plant,  situated  at  the  Big  Chute  on  the  Severn  River, 
together  with  wood  pole  (or  low  tension)  lines  and  distributing  stations. 

Operation  of  System. 

.  ■)eration  of  the  system  first  commenced  in  November,  1911,  when  the  towns 
of  Midland  and  Penetang  began  to  take  power.  In  1913  five  other  municipalities 
were  connected  up  and  the  number  increased  until  on  the  31st  October, '191'7,  eleven 
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municipalities,  the  Town  of  Orillia,  the  C.  P.  E.  Elevator  at  Port  McNicoll,  and  the 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Camp  Borden,  were  being  supplied  under 
contract. 

Supply  of  Power  to  the  System. 

Up  to  July,  1914,  the  Commission  purchased  all  the  power  required  lor  the 
system  from  the  Simcoe  Eailway  and  Power  Company,  whose  development  plant 
was  at  the  Big  Chute  on  the  Severn  River.  The  prices  per  horse  power  paid  to  the 
Power  Company,  under  the  Commission's  contract  with  them,  ranged  from  $18  to 
$21,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  points  of  delivery  from  the  point  of  develop- 
ment. On  the  6th  July,  1914,  the  Commission  purchased  the  company's  power 
development  plant,  together  with  its  transmission  lines  and  distributing  stations. 
Since  that  date  all  the  power  required  for  the  system  has  been  generated  by  the 
Commission,  with  the  exception  of  about  750  horse  power  purchased  since  1916 
from  the  Wasdells  system  and  about  1,600  horse  power  purchased  from  the  Eugenia 
system.     The  rate  paid  in  both  these  cases  has  been  $25  per  horse  power. 

Contracts  wUh  the  Municipalities. 

During  tlie  years  the  Commission  served  the  municipalities  on  this  system 
with  power  purchased  from  the  Simcoe  Railway  and  Power  Company,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  1916  contracts  existed  similar  to  those  between  the  Commission  and  the 
municipalities  on  the  Niagara  system.  Several  of  the  contracts,  however,  were  for 
shorter  periods;  some  ten  years  only  and  renewable  by  the  municipalities  at  their 
option.  On  the  1st  January,  1917,  the  municipalities  passed  by-laws  authorizing 
amendments  to  their  contracts,  extending  them  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
municipalities  assuming  their  proportionate  part  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  Severn 
development,  cost  of  generating,  etc.  The  amended  contracts  also  provide  that  if 
any  corporation  during  any  month  takes  more  than  the  amount  of  ])ower  ordered 
and  held  in  reserve  for  it,  the  taking  of  such  excess  shall  thereafter  constitute  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  pay  for  and  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  hold  in  reserve  such  increased  quantity  of  power. 

Contracts  ivitli   Other  Corporations. 

In  addition  to  supplying  power  to  the  various  municipalities  which  have 
assumed  the  capital  cost,  etc.,  of  this  system,  the  Commission  is  selling  power  to 
the  Town  of  OriUia,  the  C.  P.  R.  Elevator  at  Port  McNicoll,  and  the  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defence  at  Camp  Borden,  in  certain  quantities  and  at  definite  rates 
per  horse  power. 

Formal  contracts  have  been  signed  in  connection  with  the  first  two  of  these, 
but  no  contract  has  yet  been  executed  between  the  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defence. 

Investment  in  WorJcs. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  $868,347.21  was  invested  in  the  works  as  follows:— 

Power   development    $361,505  05 

Wood  pole  lines    408,350  76 

Distributing    stations     98,491  40 

,347  21 
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Power  Development,  $S61,50o.0o. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  development,  transmission  lines  and  distributing 
■stations  taken  over  in  July,  1914,  from  the  Simcoe  Eailway  and  Power  Company, 
was  $4:75.000.  Of  this  amount  $349,529.01  has  been  treated  as  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  the  balance  as  cost  of  lines  and  stations.  Up  to  October,  1917, 
-additions  were  made  to  the  development  by  the  Commission  to  the  extent  of 
$11,976.04. 

^Yood    Pole    Lines,    $JfOSy350.76. 
Distributing  Stations,  $98491.40. 

The  above  amounts  include  the  purchase  price,  $125,470.99,  of  the  lines  and 
stations  taken  over  from  the  Simcoe  Compaay.  and  the  balance  represents  the  cast 
of  the  lines  and  stations  built  by  the  Commission.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
work  on  the  wood  pole  lines  was  done  by  the  Commission's  workmen  under  super- 
vision of  its  engineers,  while  the  constructing  and  equipping  of  the  distributing 
stations  was  largely  done  under  contract. 

Distribuiion  of  Capital  Cost  of  }Yorks. 

An  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  so  as  to  determine  the 
amount  which  has  to  be  paid  by  each  municipality  (and  contract  with  each  com- 
pany) has,  because  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  power  supplied  and  the 
number  of  municipalities  and  companies  served,  to  be  made  each  year  in  the  manner 
previously  stated.  On  the  Severn  system  the  capital  cost  of  the  power  development 
is  pro-rated  over  the  municipalities  and  company  contracts  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  power  supplied  to  each.  The  capital  cost  of  each  line  and  station  is  pro- 
rated over  the  municipalities  and  companies  receiving  service  through  that  line  or 
station  according  to  the  quantities  of  power  taken  by  them.  On  Schedule  6  is 
shown  the  operating  capital  as  distributed  at  the  31st  October,  1917,  and  the  non- 
operating  capital  representing  works  under  construction. 

Pesults  of  Operations. 

Profit  from  Sale  of  Poiver  to  Otlier  Corporations. 

As  shown  on  Schedule  15  attached  hereto,  a  net  profit  of  $43,754.04  wa.s  earned 
Tip  to  31st  October,  1917,  by  the  system  from  power  sold  to  corporations  other  than 
the  municipalities  who  were  liable  for  repayment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works. 
This  profit  has  been  applied  in  reduction  of  the  maintenance  c-ost  to  be  met  by  the 
municipalities. 

Operations  of  Municipalities. 

On  Schedule  15  are  shown  the  surpluses  and  deficits  on  the  accounts  of  the 
municipalities  after  paying  cost  of  power,  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
interest;  also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide  reserves  for  renewals, 
eontingencies  and  sinking  fund  (where  required),  and  the  net  surpluses  or  deficits 
on  their  accounts. 

Beserve  for  Renewals. 

The  Eeserve  for  Eenewals  on  the  Severn  system  is  provided  by  an  annual 
■charge  of  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with  interest 
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added  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the 
*'  Reserve  for  Renewals  "  account.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate  of  approxi- 
mately four  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  "  basis. 

All  the  municipalities  have  been  charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
renewals  from  the  date  they  first  began  to  take  power,  and  the  amounts  so  charged, 
including  interest  to  31st  October,  1917,  was  $70,674.15.  The  provision  for  renewals 
on  lines  serving  other  corporations  amounts  to  $8,770.67.  From  the  total  amount 
thus  provided,  $79.44-1.8'^,  there  has  been  deducted  certain  items  reversed  with  the 
sale  of  sundry  equipment,  $2,864.63,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Reserve  for  Renewals 
account  of  $76,580.19.     (See  Schedule  15.) 

Beserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve  of  $6,509.73  has  been  created  to  cover  any  unforeseen 
outlays.  As  shown  on  Schedule  15,  this  resen-e  has  been  provided  partly  out  of 
profits  from  the  sale  of  sundry  equipment  and  the  balance  by  charge  against 
revenue. 

Beserve  for  Sinl-ing  Fund. 

The  municipality  of  Penetang  has  been  operating  for  six  years,  or  one  year 
longer  than  the  five  year  exemption  period,  and  accordingly  has  been  required  to 
pay  sinking  fund.  $1,120.53,  for  the  last  year.  The  other  municipalities  have  been 
operating  for  less  than  five  years  and  have  been  relieved  by  the  Commission  from 
payment  of  sinking  fund  charges  under  section  23  of  the  Act.  The  amount  at  the 
oredit  of  the  sinking  fund  account  for  other  corporations  was  $3,868.19,  making 
the  total  sinking  fund  provided  on  the  Severn  system  up  to  31st  October,  1917, 
$4,988.72.     (See  Schedule  15.) 

Surpluses  and  Deficits. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  the  rates  collected  from  seven  municipalities  had 
been  sufficient  to  not  only  meet  operating  cost  and  reserves  for  renewals,  contin- 
gencies and  sinking  fund  (where  required),  but  to  leave  a  surplus  of  $31,977.14. 
This  amount  has  been  retained  by  the  Commission  either  as  security  for  payment  of 
sinking  fund  charges  or  with  a  view  to  moderation  in  the  rates  charged  the  muni- 
cipalities which  contributed.  The  rates  collected  from  the  remaining  four 
municipalities  were  insufficient  by  $6,401.94  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  also 
meet  the  reserve  for  renewals  and  contingencies  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the 
■capital  cost  of  the  works  and  lines  to  be  supported  by  them.     (See  Schedule  15.) 


St.  Lawrence  System 

■Scope  of  Sysfetn. 

The  St.  Lawrence  System  supplies  power  to  Brockville,  Prescott,  and  a  few 
smaller  municipalities  in  that  vicinity.  The  system  consists  of  wood  pole  (or  low 
"tension)  lines  and  distributing  stations. 

•Operation  of  System. 

Operations  commenced  in  1914  when  three  municipalities  began  to  take  power. 
In  1915  two  other  municipalities  were  connected. 
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Supply  of  Power  tactile  System. 

From  the  beginning  of  1914  to  April,  1916,  the  bulk  of  the  power  was  pur- 
chased from  the  New  York  and  Ontario  Power  Company  at  $14  per  horse  power. 
From  May,  1915,  a  limited  quantity  of  power  has  been  purchased  from  the  Village 
of  Morrisburg  at  the  same  rate.  Since  April,  1916,  the  quantity  formerly  taken 
from  the  New  York  and  Ontario  Power  Company  has  been  purchased  from  M.  F. 
Beech,  of  Iroquois,  at  $12  per  horse  power.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  formal 
cqptracts  been  executed. 

Contracts  with  the  Municipalities. 

Similar  contracts  to  those  on  the  Niagara  system  were  executed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  tlie  various  municipalities  on  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 

Investment  in  Worlcs. 

The  capital  invested  in  these  to  31st  October,  1917,  amounted  to  $201,310.27, 
made  up  as  follows: — 

Wood  pole  lines    $167,418  14 

Distributing    stations     33,892  13 


$201,310  27 


These  expenditures  were  made  in  the  years  1912-17,  inclusive,  and  are  largely  on 
account  of  construction  work  done  by  the  Commission.  In  April,  1916,  the  Cora- 
mission  purchased  from  the  New  York  and  Ontario  Power  Company  for  $5,900 
their  sub-station  building  (but  not  the  site)  at  Morrisburg,  and  their  transformer 
station  building  and  equipment  (but  not  the  site)  at  Iroquois.  The  station  site^^ 
af  Morrisburg  and  Iroquois  are  owned  by  A.  C.  Casselman  and  M.  F.  Beech, 
respectively,  to  whom  the  Commission  pay  small  yearly  rentals. 

Distribution  of  Capital  Cost  of  WorTcs. 

An  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works,  so  as  to  determine  the 
amount  which  has  to  be  contributed  by  each  municipality,  has  to  be  made  each 
year.  On  this  system  the  -  capital  cost  of  each  wood  pole  line  and  distributing 
station  is  pro-rated  over  all  the  municipalities  receiving  service  through  that  line 
or  station  according  to  the  quantity  of  power  taken  by  them  during  the  year.  On 
Schedule  7  is  shown  the  operating  capital  as  dis.tributed  on  31st  October,  1917,  and 
the  non-operating  capital  also  shown  thereon  represents  expenditures  oji  construc- 
tion not  completed. 

Results  of  Operations. 

On  Schedule  16  are  shown  the  surpluses  and  deficits  on  the  accounts  of  the 
municipalities  after  paying  cost  of  power,  operating,  maintenance  and  interest; 
also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide  reserves  for  renewals  and  con- 
tingencies, and  the  net  surpluses  or  deficits  on  their  accounts. 

Reserve  for  Reneioals. 

The  Reserve  for  Renewals  on  the  system  is  provided  by  an  annual  charge  of 
four  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with  interest  added  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
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cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the  ''  Reserve  for  Renewals '" 
account.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate  of  approximately  five  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  "  basis. 

All  municipalities  have  been  charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  renewal 
from  the  date  they  first  began  to  take  power,  and  the  amount  so  charged,  including 
interest  to  31st  October,  1917,  was  $24,714.66,  as  shown  on  .Schedule  16  attached. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve,  $167.47.  has  been  built  up  out  of  revenue  as  a  pro- 
vision against  unforeseen  losses. 

Reserve  for  SinTcing  Fund. 

All  of  the  five  municipalities  on  the  system  have  been  operating  for  less  than 
five  years  and  have  been  relieved  by  the  Commission  from  payment  of  sinking  fund 
uncler  section  23  of  the  Act. 

Surpluses  and  Deficits. 

To  31st  October,  1917,  the  rates  collected  by  the  Commission  from  one  muni- 
cipality had  been  sufficient  to  meet  operating  cost  and  reserves  for  renewals  and 
contingencies,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $605.02.  This  amount  has  been  retained  by 
the  Commission  as  security  for  the  payment  of  sinking  fund  charges.  The  rates 
collected  from  the  other  four  municipalities  were  insufficient  by  $16,216.41  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  also  meet  the  Reserve  for  Renewals  and  contingencies  in 
respect  of  the  proportion  of  capital  cost  to  be  supported  by  them.  Details  of  the 
above  are  shown  on  Schedule  15  attached  hereto. 


Wasdells  System 

Scope  of  System. 

The  Wasdells  system  furnishes  power  to  a  small  group  of  municipalities  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  Commission's  development  plant  at  Wasdell's  Falls  on  the  Severn 
River.  The  system  is  comprised  of  the  development  plant,  together  with  wood  pole 
(or  low  tension)  lines  and  distributing  stations. 

Operation  of  System. 

Operation  of  the  system  commenced  in  Xovember,  1914,  when  four  munici- 
palities began  to  take  power.  In  January,  1915,  another  municipality  joined.  In 
the  fall  of  1916  the  Severn  system  Ijegan  to  purchase  from  the  Wasdells  system 
about  750  horse  power. 

Supply  of  Power  to  the  System. 

All  the  power  required  on  this  system  and  more  than  the  municipalities  are  at 
present  able  to  take,  is  generated  at  the  Commission's  plant  at  Wasdell's  Falls. 

Contracts  with  the  Municipalities. 

The  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  the  municipalities  on  this  system 
are  similar  to  the  revised  contracts  on  the  Severn  svstem.     Thev  extend  over  a 
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period  of  thirh*  years  and  contain  the  usual  provisions  for  payment  by  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  following: — 

(a)  Interest  at  four  per  ceut.  per  annum  on  their  proportionate  part  of  the  capital 
cost,  including  generating  plant,  stations,  lines,  etc. 

(&)  Annual  instalment  (subject  to  five  year  exemption  period)  on  sinking  fund  so 
as  to  form  in  thirty  years  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  their  proportionate  part  of 
the  capital  cost. 

(c)  Proportionate  part  of  cost  of  operating,  renewals,  line-loss,  administration,  etc. 

These  contracts  also  provide  that  if  any  mimicipality  during  any  month  takes 
more  than  the  amount  of  power  ordered  and  held  in  reserve  for  it,  the  taking  of 
such  excess  shall  thereafter  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  municipality 
to  pay  for  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  hold  in  reserve  such  increased 
quantity  of  power. 

Investment  in  Worhs. 

The  capital  invested  in  these  works  up  to  31st  October,  1917,  amounted  to 
$264,731.27,  which  is  made  up  as  follows:— 

Power   development    $139,912  96 

Wood  pole  lines   110,298  41 

Distributing    stations     14,519  90 

$264,731  27 

Power  Development,  $139,912.96. 

In  July,  1913,  the  Commission  purchased  property  adjoining  Wasdell's  Falls 
for  $8,200,  and  they  also  purchased  from  the  Ontario  Government  a  small  island 
in  the  Severn  River  for  the  consideration  of  $10.  Up  to  31st  October,  1914,  about 
which  date  operations  at  this  point  began,  the  Commission  expended  $104,628.96 
on  the  development  of  the  water  power,  and  np  to  31st  October,  1917,  an  additional 
$27,074.00,  making  the  total  amount  invested  $139,912.96. 

Wood    Pole    Lines,    $110Ji98.Jtl. 

Distnbuiing  Stations,  $lJt,519.90. 

'The  above  figures  represent  the  cost  of  constructing  wood  pole  lines  and  build- 
ing and  equipping  distribution  stations  on  this  system. 

Distribution  of  Capital  Cost  of  Worls. 

As  on  other  systems,  an  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  so  as 
to  determine  the  amount  Avhich  has  to  be  contributed  by  each  municipality,  has  to 
be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  capital  cost  of  the  power  development  is 
pro-rated  over  all  the  municipalities  according  to  the  quantity  of  power  taken  by 
them  during  the  year.  The  capital  cost  of  each  wood  pole  line  and  distributing 
station  is  pro-rated  over  the  municipalities  receiving  service  through  that  line  or 
station  according  to  the  quantities  of  power  taken  by  them.  On  Schedule  8  is 
shown  the  operating  capital  as  distributed  on  31st  October,  1917. 
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Results  of  Operation. 

Profits  from  Sale  of  Power  to  Severn  System. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  a  net  profit  of  '$7,498.77  was  earned  on  the  sale  of 
power  to  the  Severn  system,  and  this  profit  was  applied  in  reduction  of  the  main- 
tenance cost  to  be  met  by  the  municipalities. 

Operations  of  Municipalities. 

On  Schedule  17  are  shown  tlie  deficits  on  the  accounts  of  the  municipalities 
after  they  have  been  charged  with  cost  of  power,  operating,  maintenance  and 
interest;  also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide  reserves  for  renewals 
and  contingencies  and  the  net  deficits  on  their  accounts. 

Reserve  for  Rcneicah. 

The  Reserve  for  Renewals  on  the  Wasdells  system  is  provided  by  an  annual 
charge  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with  interest  added 
at  the  rate  of  four  per<?ent.  per  annum  on  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the  "  Reserve 
for  Renewals  "  account.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate  of  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  "  basis. 

All  the  municipalities  have  been  charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
renewals  from  the  date  they  began  to  take  power.  The  total  accumulation  on  the 
Renewals  Reserve  account  at  31st  October,  1917,  was  $26,599.94,  as  shown  on 
Schedule  ]  7  attached. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve  of  $12,848.41  has  been  set  up  to  cover  any  unforeseen 
losses.  As  shown  on  Schedule  17  (attached),  this  reserve  has  been  provided  partly 
out  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  aluminum  cable  and  the  balance  by  charge  against 
revenue. 

Reserve  for  Sinhing  Fund. 

All  the  municipalities  on  this  system  have  been  operating  for  less  than  five 
years  and  have  been  relieved  by  the  Commission  from  payment  of  sinking  fund 
under  section  23  of  the  Act. 

Deficits. 

To  31st  October,  1917,  the  rates  collected  by  the  Commission  from  the  five 
municipalities  on  this  system  were  insuflScient  by  $25,326.33  to  pay  operating 
expenses  and  meet  the  Reserve  for  Renewals  and  Contingencies  in  respect  of  the 
proportion  of  the  capital  cost  of  tlie  works  and  lines  to  be  supported  by  them.  (See 
Schedule  17.) 

Busmen ia  System 

Scope  of  System. 

The  Eugenia  system  supplies  power  to  Owen  Sound,  Chesley,  Orangeville^  and 
other  municipalities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Commission's  development  plant  at 
Eugenia  Falls  on  the  Beaver  River.  The  system  comprises  this  development  plants 
wood  pole  (or  low  tension)  lines  and  distributing  stations. 
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Operation  of  System. 

The  operation  of  the  system  starte'd  in  December,  1915,  when  six  miuucipalities 
began  to  take  poAver.  Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  ten  other  municipalities  were  con- 
nected up,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  that  were  under  contract  to  the  Commission 
at  that  date. 

Supply  of  Power. 

Sufficient  power  is  generated  at  the  Commission's  development  plant  at  Eugenia 
Falls  to  not  onh-  supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  municipalities  on  this  system, 
but  to  produce  a  surplus  of  about  1,600  horse  power,  which  is  being  sold  to  the 
Severn  system. 

Contracts  witli  the  Municipalities. 

The  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  the  various  municipalities  on  this 
system  are  almost  identical  with  the  contracts  between  the  Commission  and  the 
municipalities  on  the  Severn  and  Wasdells  systems.  They  contain  the  usual  pro- 
visions for  payment  by  the  municipalities  of  operating  expenses,  interest,  renewals 
and  sinking  fund,  and  provision  is  also  made  that  when  any  municipality  during 
any  month  takes  more  than  the  amount  of  power  ordered  and  held  in  reserve  for  it. 
the  taking  of  such  excess  shall  thereafter  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality  to  pay  for  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  hold  in  reserve  such 
increased  quantity  of  power.  Contracts  have  been  executed  between  the  Commission 
and  all  the  municipalities  on  this  system  with  the  exception  of  the  Village  of  Alton. 

Investment  in  Worls. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  works  of  this  system  up  to  31st  Octol>er,  1917. 
amounted  to  $1,276,276.26.  made  up  as  follows:— 

Power   development    $658,352  95 

Wood  pole  lines   502,659  5.3 

Disti-ibutmg  stations    115,263  78 

$1,276,276  26 

Poner  Development,  $658,352.95. _ 

In  May,  1911,  the  Commission  purchased  from  the  Georgian  Bay  Power  Com- 
pany, Limited,  its  power  development,  water  rights,  etc.,  at  Eugenia  Falls,  on  the 
Beaver  Eiver.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  purchase  an  area  for  flooding, 
construct  storage  dams,  and  divert  the  flow  of  the  stream  to  a  point  where  a  greater 
head  could  be  obtained.  About  1,525  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  paid  for  and 
an  additional  175  acres  were  expropriated.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  settle- 
merit-  have  not  yet  been  made,  as  the  owners  either  cannot  give  clear  titles  or  will 
not  accept  the  considerations  offered  by  the  Commission. 

A  large  reinforced  concrete  dam  and  an  earth  filled  storage  dam  were  built. 
and  practically;  the  whole  of  the  ahove  area  flooded.  On  the  purchase  of  the 
development  and  flooded  area,  and  on  the  construction  of  the  storage  dams,  power 
house  eqttipment.  etc..  $658,352.95  had  been  expended  up  to  31st  October,  1917. 
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Wood     Pole     Lines,    $502, 650. d3. 
Distributing  Stations,  $115,268.18. 

The  above  represents  the  amounts  expended  by  tlu'  *.  '>iuiiii.s>ioii  iu  ihe  ran- 
struction  of  wood  pole  lines  and  distributing  stations  and  $18,5'<0  paid  on  account 
of  tlie.  purchase  price  (-$13,570)  of  the  Orangeville-Shclburne-IIorning's  Mills  sys- 
tem, .purchased  in  February,  1916,  from  the  Pine  River  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Limited. 

Payment  of  the  balance.  $25,000,  due  the  Pine  River  Company  has  been  with- 
held until  a  mortgage  upon  the  properties  is  paid  off.  The  properties  purchased 
consist  of: — 

(«)   Station  equipment   (but  not  the  buildings)   in  the  Town  of  Oianfieville  and  the 

Villages  of  Shelburne  and  Homing's  Mills, 
(t)   Lines  from  the  Power  House  near  Homing's  Mills  to  Orangevillc,  Shelburne  and 

Homing's  Mills. 
(c)   Lighting  system  within  the  limits  of  the  Village  of  Homing's  Mills. 

Bistrihution  of  Capital  Cost. 

As  on  other  systems,  an  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  so  as 
to  determine  the  amount  which  has  to  be  contributed  hy  each  municipality  has  to 
be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  capital  cost  of  the  power  development  is 
pro-rated  over  all  the  municipalities  according  to  the  quantities  of  power  taken 
by  them  during  the  year.  The  capital  cost  of  each  line  and  station  is  pro-rated 
over  the  municipalities  receiving  service  through  that  line  or  station,  according  to 
the  quantities  of  power  taken  by  them.  On  Si'hedule  9  is  shown  the  operating 
capital  as  distributed  on  31st  October,  1917.  The  non-operating  capital  also  shown 
represents  works  under  construction. 

Results  of  Operations. 

Profits  from  Sale  of  Poircr  to  Severn  Syste7n. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  a  net  profit  of  $9,935.28  was  earned  on  the  sale  of 
power  to  the  Severn  system  and  this  profit  was  applied  in  reduction  of  the  main- 
tenance cost  to  be  met  by  the  municipalities. 

Operations  of  Municipalities. 

On  Schedule  18  are  shown  the  surpluses  and  deficits  on  the  accounts  of  the 
municipalities  after  they  have  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  power,  operating, 
maintenance  and  interest:  also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide 
reserves  for  renewals  and  contingencies,  and  the  net  surpluses  and  deficits  on  their 
accounts  at  31st  October,  1917. 

Peserve  for  Renewals. 

The  capital  cost  of  the  system  includes  the  following  items  which  have  been 
deducted  before  arriving  at  the  amount  upon  which  a  renewal  rate  is  to  be  applied: 

(a)   Purchase  price   and   expenses   in  acquiring  properties  for 

flooded  area,  water  rights  purchased,  etc $112,220  00 

(6)  Reinforced  concrete  dam   188,857  00 

(e)  Earth   filled   dam    23.911  00 

$324,988  00 
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■with  the  understanding  that  any  repairs  required  in  the  above,  which  owing  to 
their  substantial  nature  will  likely  be  small,  shall  be  charged  to  maintenance  and 
operation.  The  Commission  has  decided  that  no  Reserve  for  Renewals  is  necessary 
■on  this  portion  of  the  investment  in  the  Eugenia  power  development. 

On  the  balance  of  the  capital  cost,  Reserve  for  Renewals  is  provided  by  a  charge 
■of  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  interest  added  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent,  on  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the  "  Reserve  for  Renewals  "  accounts. 
This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate  of  approximately  four  and  one-quarter 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  ''  basis.  All  the  municipalities  have  l)een 
charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  renewals  from  the  date  they  first  began  to  take 
power.  The  amount  accumulated  on  the  Renewals  Reserve  account  to  31st  October, 
1917,  was  $42,199.74,  as  shown  on  Schedule  18  attached. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve  of  $10,645.50  has  been  created  to  cover  unforeseen 
losses.  As  shown  on  Schedule  18  (attached)  this  reserve  has  been  provided  partly 
out  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  aluminum  cable  and  the  balance  by  charge  against 
Tevenue. 

Reserve  for  Sinl'ing  Fund. 

All  of  the  sixteen  municipalities  taking  power  from  the  system  have  been 
•operating  for  le*s  than  five  years  and  have  been  relieved  by  the  Commission  from 
•payment  of  sinking  fund  under  section  23  of  the  Act. 

Surpluses  and  Deficits. 

To  31st  October,  1917,  the  rate*  collected  from  the  fifteen  municipalities  on 
the  system  were  insufficient  by  $33,445.42  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  also  meet 
ihe  reserves  for  renewals  and  contingencies  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the 
•capital  cost  of  the  works  and  lines  to  be  supported  by  them.     (See  Schedule  18.) 


Ottawa  System 

Scope  and  Operation  of  Si/stem. 

On  the  Ottawa  system  the  Commission  furnishes  the  City  of  Ottawa  with 
power  purchased  from  the  Ottawa  and  Hull  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited. 

Supply  of  Power. 

Under  an  agreement  dated  8th  December,  1913,  the  Commission  purchases 
from  the  Ottawa  and  Hull  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company  sufficient  power  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  City  of  Ottawa.  This  agreement  extends  over  a  period 
•of  thirteen  years  and  is  renewable  for  one  or  two  further  consecutive  perioils  of  ten 
years  each  upon  the  Commission  giving  a  required  notice.  According  to  its  terms 
the  Commission  agreed  to  purchase  5,000  horse  power,  and  can  by  giving  notice 
increase  this  amount  in  blocks  of  500  horse  power  each  until  a  total  of  20,000  horse 
power  is  reached.  The  price  per  horse  power  is  $14  until  the  amount  purchased 
Teaches  8,000  horse  power,  when  the  rate  is  reduced  to  $13.50;  and  a   further 
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reduction  of  fifty  cents  per  horse  power  has  to  be  made  with  every  increase  of  2.000 
horse  power  in  the  quantity  purchased.  In  accordance  therewith  the  Commission 
has  paid  $14  per  horse  power  for  power  purchased  up  to  31st  October,  1917. 

Contract  with  Municipalili/. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  dated  8th  December,  1913,  between  the  Commission 
and  the  City  of  Ottawa,  conform  in  regard  to  quantity  of  power,  rate  per  horse 
power,  etc.,  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  l)etween  the  Ottawa  and  Hull  Power 
and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Commission.  The  contract  also  provides  for 
payment  of  interest  on  any  capital  invested  and  the  repayment  of  capital  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years. 

Investment  in  Worls. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  this  system  is  $432.39  for  meters. 

Eesults  of  Operations. 

The  City  of  Ottawa  has  paid  to  the  Commission  the  exact  cost  of  the  power 
purchased,  together  with  interest  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  capital  invested, 
^32.39.  The  amount  at  the  credit  of  sinking  fund  on  31st  October,  1917,  was 
$21.13,  and  there  are  no  other  reserves  or  suqjluses  held  in  connection  with  the 
system. 


Muskoka  System 

Scope  of  System. 

The  Muskoka  system  comprises  a  development  plant  situated  on  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Muskoka  Eiver,  together  with  wood  pole  lines  and  distributing 
stations  used  to  transmit  power  to  the  municipalities  of  Gravenhurst  and  Huntsville. 

Operation  of  System. 

Operation  of  the  system  commenced  October,  1915,  when  the  Town  of  Graven- 
burst  began  to  take  power  from  the  Commission.  A  few  months  later  the  Town  of 
Huntsville  was  added,  and  to  the  31st  of  Octoljer,  1917,  these  were  the  only  muni- 
cipalities served. 

Supply  of  Power, 

From  October,  1915,  to  October,  1916,  a  limited  amount  of  power  was  gener- 
ated at  the  development  plant  t-aken  over  from  the  Town  of  Gravenhurst.  By  that 
time  the  Commission  had  completed  the  improvements  and  extensions  to  this  plant 
and  began  to  serve  the  municipalities  with  sufficient  power  to  meet  their  full 
requirements. 

Contracts  with  the  Municipalities. 

Contracts  similar  to  those  in  force  on  the  Severn,  Wasdells  and  Eugenia 
systems  have  been  executed  between  the  Commission  and  the  Municipalities  of 
Gravenhurst  and  Huntsville. 
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Investment  in  Vi'Or'ks. 

lip  to  the  31st  October,  3917,  $190,239.80  was  invested  in  the  works  on  tliis 
system  as  follows: — 

Power   development    $127,106  43 

AVood  pole  lines    54,217  02 

Distiibutiug  stations    8,916  35 

$190,239  80 

Poieer  Development,  $127,10643: 

In  Octolier,  1915,  the  Commission  purchased  from  the  Town  of  Gravenhurst 
their  power  development  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Muskoka  River,  confeistino- 
of  lands,  power  house,  storage  dam,  generating  equipment,  etc.,  in  settlement  of 
which  the  Commission  assumed  all  unmatured  debenture  liabilities  against  the 
property.  This  liability,  amounting  to  $48,312.70,  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the 
unmatured  debentures  of  two  issues  and  one-third  of  the  unmatured  debentures  of 
a  third  issue;  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  latter  issue  were  assumed  by  the 
Town  of  Gravenhurst  as  a  liability  against  other  property  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  $78,793.73  was  expended  "by  the  Commission  in  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  this  development. 

Wood     Pole     Lines,    $.54,217.02. 
Distributing    Stations,    $8,916.35. 

The  above  represent  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Commission  between  August, 
1915,  and  October,  1917,  in  the  construction  of  wood  pole  lines  and  stations  on  the 
Muskoka  system. 

Distnhidion  of  Capital  Cost. 

As  on  other  systems,  an  apportionment  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  so  as  to 
determine  the  amount  to  be  supijorted  by  each  municipality,  has  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  The  capital  cost  of  the  power  development  is  pro-rated  over  the 
two  municipalities  according  to  the  quantities  of  power  taken  by  th^m  during  the 
year.  The  capital  cost  of  each  line  and  station  is  pro-rated  over  the  municipalities 
receiving  service  through  that  line  or  station  according  to  the  quantities  of  power 
taken  by  them.  On  Schedule  10  is  shown  the  operating  capital  as  distributed  on 
the  31st  October.  1917. 

Results  of  Operations. 

On  Schedule  19  are  shown  the  surpluses  and  deficits  in  the  accounts  of  the 
municipalities  after  they  have  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  power,  operating, 
maintenance,  and  interest;  also  the  amounts  charged  each  of  them  to  provide 
reserves  for  renewals  and  contingencies,  and  the  net  deficits  on  their  accounts. 

Reserve  for  Renewals. 

The  Eeserve  for  Eenewals  on  the  Muskoka  system  is  provided  by  an  annual 
charge  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  operating  capital,  with  interest  added 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balances  of  the  credit  of  the  Reserve 
for  Renewals  account.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  rate  of  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  "  straight  line  "  basis. 
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Both  muuicipalities  have  been  charged  with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  renewals 
from  the  date  they  first  began  to  take  power,  and  tlie  amount  so  charged,  including 
interest  to  31st  October,  1917,  was  $5,858.06,  as  shown  on  Schedule  19  attached. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies. 

A  contingency  reserve  of  $309.07  has  been  created  to  cover  unforeseen  losses. 
As  shown  on  Schedule  19  attached,  this  reserve  has  been  provided  partly  out  of 
profits  from  the  sale  of  power  to  consumers  in  the  vicinity  of  Muskoka  Falls,  and 
the  balance  by  charge  against  revenue. 

Reserce  for  Sinl-ing  Fund. 

Both  the  municipalities  on  this  system  have  been  operating  for  less  than  five 
years  and  have  been  relieved  by  the  Commission  from  payment  of  sinking  fund 
under  section  23  of  the  Act. 

Deficits. 

To  the  31st  October,  1917,  the  rates  collected  by  the  Commission  from  the  two 
municipalities  were  insufficient  by  $1,015.82  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  also 
meet  Reserves  for  Renewals  and  Contingencies.     (See  Schedule  19.) 


Round  Lake  Storagfe  Dams 

fapUal  Cost  and  Interest,  $35,183.49. 

The  above  amount  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Cost  of  constructing  a  storage  dam  at  Round  Lake  in  1912  and 

1913  and  of  purchasing  properties  flooded $20..'?89  43 

Interest  on  the  above  from  1st  January,  1914,  to  31st  October, 

1917 " 3,701  25 

Expenditures  to  31st  October,  1917,  on  the  construction  of  a 

storage  dam  at  Golden  Lake  11,092  81 

$35,183  49 
Agreements  ivith  the  Town  of  Renfrew. 

On  9th  January,  1912,  the  "  Town  of  Renfrew  "  and  the  Commission  entered 
into  an  agreement  whereby  the  Commission  was  to  build  and  put  in  operating  con- 
dition a  storage  dam  at  the  foot  of  Round  Lake,  bearing  all  the  cost  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  all  outlay  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  land  for  flooding  purposes.  Under  the  agreement  the  Town  of 
Renfrew  was  to  make  annual  payments  to  the  Commission  to  cover — 

1.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  capital  cost. 

2.  An   annual  payment   sufficient   to   form  in  thirty  years   a   sinking  fund   for   the 

retirement  of  the  total  capital  investment. 

3.  The  cost  of  operating  the  dam. 

4.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  dam  and  keeping  it  in  an  operating  condition. 

The  Commission  could  further  recjuire  the  Town  of  Renfrew  to  directly  operate  and 
maintain  the  dam  and  pay  to  the  Commission  annually  only  the  interest  and 
sinkins:  fund  amounts. 
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On  the  2nd  April,  1917,  the  Town  of  Renfrew  and  the  Commission  entered 
into  a  second  agreement  whereby  the  Commission  was  to  build  a  storage  dam  at  the 
outlet  of  Golden  Lake,  bearing  all  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  Town  of  Renfrew  is  to  pay  annually  in  monthly  instalments  to  the 
Commission — 

1.  Sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  the  capital  cost  of  the  dam  in  thirty  years. 

2.  Interest  at  the  rate  charged  the  Commission  upon  the  total  capital  cost. 

3.  All    administration    and    other    charges    arising    from    the    operation,    insurance, 

maintenance  and  renewal  of  the  dam. 

less  such  proportion  of  the  total  charges  as  may  be  paid  by  or  assessed  against  the 
Renfrew  Power  Company  or  other  parties  using  or  benefiting  from  the  storage 
gystem. 

Both  Dams  Part  of  a  General  Storage  System. 

The  storage  damsi  at  Round  Lake  and  Golden  Lake  are  considered  to  be  the 
first  and  second  units  of  a  general  storage  system  in  the  basin  of  the  Bonnechere 
River,  which  system  may  ultimately  include  storage  dams  at  Paugh  Lake,  Robitaille 
Lake  and  Clear  Lake.  The  Town  of  Renfrew  has  agreed,  however,  under  the  above 
mentioned  contract  of  2nd  April,  1917,  to  pay  sinking  fund,  interest  and  other 
annual  charges  as  from  the  1st  January,  1917.  The  Commission  has  decided  to 
treat  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  Round  Lake  for  the  period  1st  January, 
1914,  to  1st  Januar}^  1917,  as  part  of  the  total  cost  which  is  repayable  by  the  Town 
of  Renfrew. 

Flooded  Area. 

Up  to  31st  October,  1917,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  obtain  title  to  all  the 
properties  flooded  for  the  following  reasons: — 

(a)  Because  a  complete  and  proper  survey  had  not  been  made. 

(b)  The  holders  of  some  of  the  properties  could  not  give  clear  title  as  they  had  not 

secured  patents  from  the  Crown. 


Central  Ontario  System 

Under  an  agreement  dated  10th  March,  1916,  made  between  the  Electric  Power 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Province  purchased  from  the 
Power  Company  all  the  lands,  plants  and  machinery,  franchises,  water  right,  con- 
tracts, stock-in-trade,  stores,  etc.  (but  not  book  accounts),  owned  by  the  twenty-two 
companies  shown  on  Schedule  20,  the  capital  stock  of  which  companies  was  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Electric  Power  Company.  The  purchase  price,  $8,350,000, 
was  paid  in  del3entures  of  the  Province  maturing  1st  March,  193^,  with  interest 
meantime  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  as  from  1st  March,  1916. 

"The  Central  Ontario  Power  Act  of  1916"  confirmed  the  above  agreement 
and  vested  in  the  Crown  the  property,  rights,  contracts,  franchises,  etc.,  mentioned 
therein.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Act  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  was 
authorized  to — 

(1)  Complete   and   carry   out   the   said   contract    and    all  provisos    and    stipulations 
therein  contained. 
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(2)  By  Order-in-Counc'il  vest  in  any  commission,  municipal  corporation,  municipal 
commission,  company,  corporation,  firm  or  indi\idual  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol or  power  of  administration  and  management  of  all  or  any  of  the 
undertakings,  properties,  rights,  contracts,  etc.,  of  all  or  any  of  the  twenty- 
two  companies  named  in  the  said  agreement  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purposes  and  for  such  periods  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions    as   the   Order-in-Council    may   provide. 

This  Act  also  authorized  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to — 

Issue  debentures  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  the  amount  of  $8,350,000  in 
debentures  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  date  1st  March,  1916,  and  payable  on 
1st  March,  1926,  with  coupons  to  be  attached  for  payment  of  interest  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  day  of 
March  and  the  1st  day  of  September  in  each  year. 

The  Act  further  provided  that  "  Until  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall 
in  the  manner  herein  provided  otherwise  direct,  the  said  undertakings,  properties, 
rights,  contracts,  etc.,  shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  some  person 
nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  who  shall  control,  manage  and 
administer  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  or  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany now  owning,  controlling  or  administering  the  saine."  During  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May,  1916,  the  undertaking  was  operated  by  the  staff  of  the 
Electric  Power  Company  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Province. 

By  an  Order-in-Council  dated  5th  May,  1916,  the  control  and  power  of  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  system  was  granted  to  and  vested  in  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  with  authority  to  operate  it  in  its  own 
name  but  as  a  separate  department  or  branch  of  its  business.  Under  the  authority 
thus  given  the  Commission  took  over  the  control  and  administration  of  the  system 
on  1st  June,  1916. 

Scope  of  System. 

This  Central  Ontario  system  is  comprised  of  the  power  developments,  trans- 
mission lines,  stations,  utilities,  etc.,  in  operation,  and  the  various  undeveloped 
hydraulic  rights,  etc.,  which  are  shown  on  Schedule  23  attached  hereto. 

Operation  of  System. 

The  accounts  attached  cover  the  operations  of  the  system  between  the  date  of 
purchase,  1st  March,  1916,  and  31st  October,  1917.  Although  administered  by  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  the  undertaking  is  owned  wholly 
by  the  Province,  and  the  municipalities  receiving  power  from  it  have  no  financial 
interest  in  it.  Xo  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accumulation  of  sinking  funds 
to  repay  the  purchase  price  paid  for  the  system,  but  reserves  for  renewals  of  plant 
and  equipment  have  been  charged  as  a  cost  of  operation. 

Supply  of  Power  io  the  Systems. 

The  bulk  of  the  power  required  by  electric  light  distribution  systems  operated 
by  the  Commission  and  the  municipalities  and  companies  which  purchase  power  is 
generated  at  the  development  plants  listed  on  Schedule  22.  None  of  the  auxiliary 
steam  plants  acquired  are  presently  being  operated  except  one  at  Xorth  Bay,  which 
is  occasionally  employed. 
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111  addition  there  is  purchased — 

(fl)  About  1,500  li.p.  per  annum  from  the  Poterboro  Hydraulic  Power  Company, 
Limited,  at  rates  between  $13  to  $15  per  h.p. ;   and 

(h)  Power  derived  from  a  generator  owned  and  operated  by  the  Town  of  Camp- 
liellford  for  which  the  sum  of  $12,000  per  annum  is  paid. 

Contracis  iritJi  MunicipaUties  and  Companies  wliicli  rurclia,'<p  Power  Direct. 

The  contracts  in  existence  with  municipalities  and  companies  which  purchase 
power  direct  are  those  which  were  in  force  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase.  Tlie  terms 
of  these  contracts  vary  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  power,  rate  per  horse  power, 
life  of  contract,  etc. 

Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Central  Ontario  system  as  on  the  31st  October, 
iniT.  are  set  out  on  Schedule  3  attached  hereto.    Dealing  with  them  in  order. 

Assets. 

Power  Developments.  Ifijdraulic  Riglits,  Lines,  Stations,  Utilities  and  Pulpmill, 
$9,0Ji0,665.6G. 

The  assets  taken  over  by  the  Province  from  the  Electric  Power  Company 
appear  upon  the  Commission's  books  at  the  purchase  price,  $8,350,000,  plus  addi- 
tions at  cost,  and  on  31st  October.  1917,  they  were  classified  as  follows: — 

Central  Ontario: 

Power    developments    and    hydraulic    rights    $4,072,581  22 

Transmission    lines     1,301,406  09 

Transformer    stations    839,707  00 

$6,213,694  31 

Local  utilities — electric,  gas,  water  and  street  railway 1,858,501  03 

Nortliern  Onta-iio : 

Power   development    $230,579  88 

Transmission   lines    43,322  00 

Transformer    stations    31,648  08 

— —  305,549  96 

Local    utilities — electric    241,015  32 

Pulpmill    and    pulpwood    areas    421,905  04 

Included  in  the  cost  of  the  last  item  is  $300,000  paid  in  1917  for  pulpwood  areas 
in  the  Township  of  Bruton.  Ontario. 

L'ural  Lines  Under  Constntction,  $10,Jf21.S9. 

This  amount  represents  expenditures  made  by  the  Commission  during  the  past 
year  on  tlie  construction  of  rural  lines  in  the  Township  of  Whitby. 

Inventories — Tools   and   Equipment,   $lo,S16.90. 
Materials  and  Supplies,  $815,809.36. 

The  above  figures  represent  the  value  of  "  Tools  and  Equipment "  and 
"Materials  and  Supplies"  on  hand  at  31st  October,  1917,  in   the  various  store- 
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houses  located  at  dilfereut  points  throughout  the  system.    The  quantities  have  been 
confirmed  by  physical  inventory  and  the  assets  priced  at  cost  or  average  cost  prices. 

Cash  in  Hands  of  Employees  as  Advances  on  Account  of  Expenses,  $13,9Jf2.2Jf. 

On  31st  October,  1917,  cash  in  the  hands  of  managers  of  local  utilities  and  of 
other  employees  of  the  Cammission  amounted  to  $13,91:2.24. 

Accounts  Receivable,    $181,082.69. 

Outstanding  accounts  receivable  as  on  31st  October,  191T.  amounted  to 
$181,082.69,  comprised  of— 

Power  accounts  due  by  municipalities  and  companies $5.3,952  62 

Pulpmill  accounts   1.3,035  .36 

Consumers'  supply-sale  accounts    51,012  06 

Consumers'  light  and  power  accounts   63,082  65 

$181.082.6f» 

Of  the  power  accounts  six  items  aggregating  $r2.92J:.85  were  overdue  on  31st 
October,  1917,  and  still  remained  unpaid  on  30th  June,  1918.  Certain  of  such 
overdue  accounts  are  in  dispute  and  a  reserve  will  probably  require  to  be  set  up  to 
cover  losses  which  may  ultimately  be  met  with  in  the  collection  of  them. 

Of  the  pulpmill  accounts,  $383.89  are  in  dispute  and  their  collection  is  doubtful. 

Losses  on  consumers'  supply-sales  account*  for  1917  amounted  to  $322.57  and 
on  consumers'  light  and  power  accounts  to  $1,850.25. 

T)up  hi/  Uj/rlro-Elprfric  Pover  Commission,  $583,131. 1/8. 

Moneys  held  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Central  Ontario  system  amounted  on  31st  October.  1917.  to  $583,131.48. 

Operating  Deficit,  $24,218.7.5. 

The  revenues  of  the  Central  Ontario  System  are  derived  from — 

1.  Sales  of  power  to  municipalities  and  companies;. 

2.  Electric  light,  gas  and  water  rates  collected  from  consumers; 

3.  Earnings  from  the  street  railway  at  Peterhoro : 

4.  Resale  of  electrical  appliances,  supplies,  etc. ; 

5.  Sales  of  the  output  of  the  pulpmill  at  Campbellford ; 

and  after  charging  operating,  maintenance  and  administrative  expenses  and  reserves 
for  renewals  and  contingencies  against  such  revenues,  the  operations  for  the  period 
between  1st  March,  1916.  to  31st  December,  1917.  showed  a  net  deficit  of 
$24,218.75,  as  shown  by  Schedule  21  attached  hereto.  Xo  provision  for  sinking 
fund  to  repav  the  purchase  price  is  included  in  the  costs  of  operation. 
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Liabilities. 

Due  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  $9,900,000. 

This  amount  is  made  up  as  follows: — 

Purchase  price  of  system  paid  by  the  Province $8,350,000  00 

Debentures  issued  by  the  Province  in  connection  with  pur- 
chase of  Bruton  Township  pulpwood  areas 225,000  00 

Cash  advances  by  the  Province  to  the  sj'stem 1,325,000  00 

$9,900,000  00 

The  item  $8,350,000  represents  ten-year  four  per  cent,  debentures  issued  by  the 
ProTince  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  on  1st  March,  1916.  The  item 
$225,000  covers  ten-year  five  per  cent,  debentures  issued  by  the  Province  in  1917 
as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  Bruton  Township  pulpwood  areas,  and  the  item 
$1,325,000  represents  cash  advances  made  by  the  Province  for  the  purposes  of  the 
system,  between  1st  March,  1916,  and  31st  October,  1917.  These  items  all  appear 
on  the  books  of  the  Commission  as  amounts  due  to  the  Province  by  the  system. 

Accounts  payable $23,638  99 

Consumers'   deposits ....  3,592  06 

$27,231  0.5 

The  item  $23,638.99  represents  accounts  payable  on  31st  October,  1917,  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  syste^m.  The  consumers'  deposits,  $3,592.06, 
are  made  up  of  small  deposits  which  the  Commission  holds  as  security  a^fainst 
consumers'  accounts  receivable. 

Reserves  for  Renewals,  $253,283.7Jt. 

Reserves  for  renewals  of  power  developments,  stations  and  lines  are  provided 
by  an  annual  charge  against  operations  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  exclusive  of  that'  invested  in  undeveloped  hydraulic  rights, 
franchises,  etc.  Reserves  for  renewals  of  various  utilities  and  pulpmill  are  also 
charged  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capital  employed. 
The  Renewals  Reserve  is  augnjented  by  interest  allowed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  balances  standing  from  time  to  time  to  the  credit  of  the  account. 
Details  of  the  reserves  thus  provided  up  to  31st  October,  1917,  and  amounting  to 
$253,283.74  are  set  out  on  Schedule  21  attached  hereto. 

Reserve  for  Contingencies,  $5,985.50. 

This  reserve  has  been  accumulated  as  a  provision  against  hazards  and  unfore- 
seen damages  and  losses. 


SCHEDULES  1  to  30 
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SCHEDULE  "5."— NIAGAEA  SYSTEM— EUEAL   LINES. 
Capital  Cost. — 31st  October,  1917. 

Operated  by —  JVciit  into  Operation.  Capital. 

Bolton    January,    1915    

Bothwell    November,  1916    

Chatham    January,  1916    

Dorchester    December,   1914    

Dundaa    October,  1913    

Elora    November,  1914    

Georgetown    December,   1914    

Goderich    May,  1914   

Markdale    (Eugenia  System)    November,  1916    

Milton    * April,   1914    

Mimico     * December,   1913    

New  Toronto   December,   1914    

Norwich    ; .  . . .  November,  1913    

Preston     April,   1913 

St.  Thomas    November,  1914    

Stratford    December,   1913    

Toronto     January,  1913 

Toronto  Township    May,  1913    

Waterf ord    December,   1915    

Waterdown     April,   1914    

Waterloo    August,  1914    

Walkerville    February,  1915   

Weston    .June,    1914    

Windsor     August,   1916    

Woodbridge    September,  1915  

Woodstock    November,  1913    

Grantham  Township    March,   1915    

St.   Catharines    Julv,  1914   

Welland     March,   1913    

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission — 

Port  Dalhousie   November,  1912    

Petersburg-St.  Agatha   September,    1913    

Breslau    December,   1913    

Don  Mills  Eoad   November,  1914    

Brady  and  Eaymond October,   1912    

Wm.    Pullen    May,  1914    

Innes,  Karn  and  Longworth February,    1913    . . . ". 

W.  G.  BaUey   October,  1914   


Lines  not  operating  (under  construction)    

Total $453,443  50 


$1,441 

26 

3,859 

50 
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IS 

1,724 

10 

18.944 

12 

777 

82 

8,889 
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2,313 

36 
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17,429 

93 

3,715 

45 

34,860 

04 

9,155 

08 

1,923 

93 

4,058 

47 

38,797 

01 

41,940 

17 

554 

62 

11,825 

24 

5,062 

60 

35,810 

09 

7,712 

88 

8,451 

62 

812 

97 

1,003 

35 

28,222 

31 

7,500 

00 

29,907 

OS 

5,888 
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6,680 

45 
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15 
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18 
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15 
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$376,380 

38 

77,063 

12 
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SCHEDULE   "6."— SEVERN  SYSTEM. 
Distribution*  of  Capital  Cost. — 31st  October,  1917. 


Poiuer 

Municipalities  and  Companies.  Development. 

Midland     $49,308  93 

Penetan^     26,574  06 

Collingwood 70,579  76 

Barrie    23,482  70 

Coldwater    1,843  23 

Elmvale    2,970  23 

Camp    Borden    13,945  32 

Stavner     2,685  84 

Creemore    2,290  87 

Waubaushene    1,058  54 

Port  McNichol  1,121  73 

C.  P.  R.  Elevator 49,135  14 

Victoria  Harbor    1,469  31 

Orillia    104,247  62 

Operating  capital    $350,713  28 

Non-operating   (under  construc- 
tion)      10,791  77 

Totals $361,505  05 


Distributing 
Stations. 

$24,279  87 
7,463  52 
12,819  88 
6,173  43 
4,509  67 
5,642  84 
63  96 
3,918  75 
3,342  48 
3,091  15 
2,587  73 
5,620  90 
3,346  95 


Wood  Pole 

Lines. 

$39,308  11 

30,701  39 

137,931  35 

45,560  28 

4,052  16 

3.968  50 

27,056  21 

6,074  67 

16,449  95 

528  06 

2,103  49 

30,868  32 

3,917  63 


^82,861  13        $348,520  12 
15,630  27  59,830  64 


Total. 
$112,896  91 
64,738  97 
221,330  99 
75,216  41 
10,405  06 
12,581  57 
41,065  49 
12,679  26 
22,083  30 

4,677  75 

5,812  95 
85,624  36 

8,733  89 
104,247  62 

$782,094  53 

86.252  68 


$98,491  40        $408,350  76        $868,347  21 


SCHEDULE    "7."— ST.    LAWRENCE    SYSTEM. 
Distribution  of  Capital  Cost. — 31st  October,  1917. 


Municipalities. 

Brockville    

Chesterville    

Prescott     

Williamsburg    

Winchester    

Operating  capital    

Non-operating    (under   construction) 

Totals 


Distributing       Wood  Pole 


Stations. 
$12,139  40 
4.184  20 
9,876  32 
306  19 
3,503  85 

$30,009  96 
3,882  17 


Lines. 

$57,147  29 

44,153  64 

13.665  96 

5.587  71 

27,058  02 

$147,612  62 
19,805  52 


Total. 

$69,286  69 

48,337  84 

23,542  28 

5,893  90 

30,561  87 

$177,622  58 
23,687  69 


$33,892  13        $167,418  14        $201,310  27 


SCHEDULE  . "  8."— WASDELLS    SYSTEM. 
Distribution*  of  Capital  Cost. — 31st  October,  1917. 


Power 

Municipalities.  Development. 

Beaverton    $8,096  42 

Brechin    4,699  18 

Cannington    8.126  36 

Sunderland 5.327  72 

Woodville    5,641  99 

Severn    System     (proportionate 

charges  on  power  purchased).  108,021  29 

Operating  capital    $139,912  96 


Distributing        Wood  Pole 


Stations. 

$4,041  37 
2,345  63 
3,460  94 
2,269  05 
2,402  91 


Lines. 
$15,818  01 
15.091  66 
19.857  82 
22,330  10 
20,370  82 


Total. 
$27,955  80 
22,136  47 
31,445  12 
29,926  87 
28,415  72 


16,830  00    124,851  29 


$14,519  90   $110,298  41    $264,731  27 
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SCHEDULE  "9."— EUGENIA  SYSTEM. 

DlSTRIBtTTION   OF   CAPITAL   COST. — 31ST    OCTOBER.    1917. 


Power 

Municipalities.  Development. 

Owen    Sound    $181,329  14 

Chatsworth     4,450  46 

Markdale   13,184  87 

Durham     10,837  52 

Mount  Forest   20,799  84 

Holstein     1,284  86 

Cheslev    14,301  05 

Flesherton     6,767  28 

Dundalk    11,219  24 

Sliclburne 11,762  99 

Grand    Valley    4,189  76 

Arthur 5,009  09 

Orangeville 18,056  95 

Alton   Foundry    15,196  73 

Knechtel  &  Son    21,202  06 

Horning's    Mills    

Severn     System     (proportionate 

charges  on  power  purchased)  307,264  48 

Opcratino-  capital    $646,856  32 

Xon-operating    (under  construc- 
tion)    ; 11,496  63 

Totals $658,352  95 


Distributing 

Stations. 

$19,813  89 

3,204  27 


3,451  62 

5,602  02 

409  12 

5,733  52 

3,564  11 
9,193  75 
4,084  58 
4,883  35 
6,133  02 
5,161  56 
1,375  90 
246  38 


$72,857  09 
42,406  69 


Wood  Pole 

Lines. 

$88,855  54 

1,582  90 

7,093  99 

8,937  17 

53,071  35 

10.482  13 

47,984  39 

7,389  73 

5,693  45 

10,560  47 

14,175  06 

32,542  46 

23,067  06 

29,395  55 

33,883  63 

2,687  24 


Total. 
$289,998  57 

9,237  63 
20,278  86 
23,226  31 
79,473  21 
12,176  11 
68,018  96 
14,157  01 
20,476  80 
31,517  21 
22,449  40 
42,4.34  90 
47,257  03 
49,753  84 
56,461  59 

2,933  62 


93,.316  60  400,581  08 


.$470,718  72     $1,190,432  13 
31,940  81  85,844  13 


$115,263  78        $502,659  53     $1,276,276  26 


SCHEDULE    "  10."— MUSKOKA    SYSTEM. 

Distribution  of  Capital  Cost. — 31st  October,  1917. 

Potoer  Distributing  Wood  Pole 

Municipalities,                                   Development.  Stations.  Lines.  Total. 

Gravenhurst $31,703  27              $31,703  27 

Huntsville 95,403  16  $8,916  35  $53,203  77  157,523  28 

Operating  capital    $127,106  43  $8,916  35  $53,203   77        $189,226  55 

Non-operating     capital      (under 

construction) 1,013  25  1,013  25 

Total $127,106  43  $8,916  35  $54,217  02        $190,239  80 
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SCHEDULE    "11."— COPY    OF    AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    COMMISSION    AND 
CERTAIN   MUNICIPALITIES   ON   THE   NIAGARA   SYSTEM. 

Dated  4th  May,  1908. 

This  Indenture  made  the  4th  day  of  May,  1908.  Between  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  aetin^i  herein  on  its  own  behalf  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  (hereinafter  called  the  Com- 
mission ) ,  party  of  the  First  Part,  and  The  Municipal  Corporations  of  Toronto, 
London,  Guelph.  Stratford.  St.  Thomas,  ^^oodstock.  Berlin.  Gait.  Hespeler, 
St.  Mary's,  Preston,  Waterloo,  New  Hamlnirg.  and  Ingersoll  (hereinafter 
called  the  Corporations).  ])arties  of  the  Second  Part. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  transmission  of  electrical  power 
to  municipalities,"  the  Corporations  applied  to  the  Commission  to  transmit  and 
supply  such  power  from  Xiagara  Falls,  and  the  Commission  entered  into  contracts, 
hereto  attached,  with  the  Ontario  Power  Company  of  Xiagara  Falls  (hereinafter 
called  the  Company),  for  such  power  at  the  prices  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  hereto 
attached,  and  the  Commission  furnished  the  Corporations  with  estimates,  as  shown 
in  the  schedules  of  the  total  cost  of  such  power,  ready  for  distribution  within  the 
limits  of  the  Corporations,  and  the  electors  of  the  Corporations  assented  to  By-laws 
authorizing  the  Corporations  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Commission  for 
suth  power,  and  the  Commission  have  estimated  the  line  loss  and  the  cost  to  con- 
struct, operate,  maintain,  repair,  renew  and  insure  a  line  to  transmit,  nominally, 
30.000  hoise  power  with  total  i-apacity  of  60,000  horse  power  of  siich  power  to  the 
Corporations,  and  have  apportioned  the  part  of  such  cost  to  be  paid  by  each  Cor- 
poration as  shown  in  said  schedule; 

Xow  therefore  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  agreements  of  the  Corporations  herein  set  forth,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act  and  of  the  said  contracts,  the  Commission  agrees  with  the 
Corporations  respectively : — ■ 

1.  {(i)  To  construct  a  line  to  transmit  the  quantities  of  electric  power,  shown 
in  column  2  of  the  said  schedule,  from  Xiagara  Falls  to  the  Corporations  shown  in 
column  1,  respectively. 

(6)  On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1910,  or  on  any  earlier  day  on  which  the 
Commission  shall  be  prepared  to  supply  the  same,  to  supply  said  power  in  quantities 
set  forth  in  column  2  of  said  schedule,  or  as  a  minimum  40  per  cent,  less,  if  written 
notice  of  minimum  required  is  given  on  or  before  19th  July.  1909.  to  the  Cor- 
porations within  the  limits  thereof,  ready  for  distribution  at  approximately  the 
number  of  volts  set  forth  in  column  i  of  said  schedule,  and  approximately  2.5  cycle- 
per  second  frequency. 

(c)  At  the  expiration  of  three  months'  written  notice,  which  may  be  given 
by  the  Corporations  or  any  of  them  from  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement,  to  supply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Corporations  in  blocks  of  not 
less  than  1.000  horse  power  each,  additional  power  until  the  total  amount  so 
supplied  sliall  amount  to  30,000  horse  power. 
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(d)  At  the  expiration  of  nine  months'  like  notice  which  may  be  given  by  the 
Corporations  or  any  of  them  from  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  this 
agreement,  to  supply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Corporations  in  blocks  of  not  less 
than  1,00Q  horse  power  each,  additional  power  until  the  total  amount  so  supplied 
shall  amount  to  100,000  horse  power. 

(e)  To  use  at  all  times  first-class,  modern,  standard,  commercial  apparatus 
and  plant  and  to  exercise  all  due  skill  and  diligence  so  as  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
operation  of  the  plant  and  apparatus  of  the  Corporations. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  agreements  herein  set  forth  each 
of  the  Corporations  for  itself,  and  not  one  for  the  other,  agrees  with  the  Com- 
mission : — 

2. —  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  (g),  hereof,  to  pay  the 
Commission  for  the  quantities  of  power  shown  in  column  2  of  said  schedule,  or  40 
per  cent,  less  as  a  minimum,  to  be  supplied  at  said  date,  and  for  such  additional 
power  supplied  or  held  in  reserve  upon  such  notices,  the  price  set  forth  in  column  3 
of  said  schedule  in  twelve  monthly  payments,  in  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard 
of  weight  and  fineness,  and  bills  shall  be  rendered  by  the  Commission  on  or  before 
the  fourth  and  paid  by  the  Corporation  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
If  any  bill  remains  unpaid  for  15  days,  the  Commission  may,i  in  addition  to  all 
other  remedies  and  without  notice,  discontinue  the  supply  of  such  power  to  the 
Corporations  in  default  until  said  bill  is  paid.  Xo  such  discontinuance  shall 
relieve  the  Corporation  in  default  from  the  performance  of  the  covenants,  pro- 
visoes, and  conditions  herein  contained.  All  payments  in  arrears  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  legal  rate. 

(b)  To  take  electric  power  exclusively  from  the  Commission  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  agreement;  provided,  if  the  Commission  is  unable  to  supply  said 
power  as  quickly  as  required,  the  Corporations  may  obtain  the  supply  other^nse 
until  the  Commission  has  provided  such  supph',  thereupon  the  Corporations  shall 
immediately  take  from  the  Commission;  and  the  Corporations  may  generate,  store 
or  accumulate  electric  power  for  emergencies,  or  to  keep  down  the  peak  load  of 
the  power  taken  from  the  Commission;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
existing  contracts  between  the  Corporations  and  other  parties  for  a  supply  of 
electric  power,  but  the  Corporations  shall  determine  said  contracts  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

(c)  To  pay,  annually,  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  its  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  moneys  expended  by  the  Commission  on  capital  account  for 
the  construction  of  the  said  line,  transformer  stations  and  other  necessary  works, 
shown,  respectively,  in  column  6  of  said  schedule,  subject  to  adjustment  under 
paragraph  10. 

(d)  To  pay  an  annual  sum  for  its  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  said  line,  stations  and  works,  shown,  respectively,  in  column  6  of  said 
schedule,  subject  to  adjustment  under  paragraph  10,  so  as  to  form  in  thirty  years 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  securities  to  be  issued  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 
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(e)  To  bear  its  proportionate  part  of  the  line  loss  and  pay  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  cost  to  operate,  maintain,  repair,  renew  and  insure  the  said  line,  stations 
and  works,  shown,  respectively,  in  column  7  of  said  schedule,  subject  to  adjustment 
under  paragraph  10. 

(/)  To  keep,  observe  and  perform  the  covenants,  provisoes  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  contracts,  intended  by  the  Commission  and  the  Company  to  be  kept 
and  observed  and  performed  by  the  Corporations. 

(g)  To  pay  for  three-fourths  of  the  power  supplied  and  held  in  reserve  at 
said  date  and  upon  said  notices,  whether  the  said  power  is  taken  or  not,  and  when 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  taken  for  twenty  consecutive  minutes  in  any  month 
shall  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  amount  during  such  twenty  consecutive  minutes, 
so  supplied  and  held  in  reserve,  to  pay  for  this  greater  amount  during  that  entire 
month.  When  the  power  factor  of  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  power  taken  for  said 
twenty  minutes  falls  below  90  per  cent.,  the  Corporations  shall  pay  for  90  per  cent, 
of  said  power  divided  by  the  power  factor. 

(]i)  To  take  no  more  power  than  the  amount  to  be  supplied  and  held  in 
reserve  at  said  date  and  upon  said  notices. 

(0  To  use  at  all  times  first-class,  modern,  standard,  commercial  apparatus 
and  plant  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 

(/)  To  exercise  all  due  skill  and  diligence  so  as  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
operation  of  the  plant  and  apparatus  of  the  Commission  and  the  Company. 

3.  If,  as  therein  provided,  the  said  contracts  are  continued  until  19th 
December,  1939,  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  that  date. 

4.  Said  power  shall  be  three-phase,  alternating,  commercially  continuous 
twenty-four  hour  power  every  day  of  the  year  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  6 
hereof,  and  shall  be  measured  by  cur\e-drawing  meters,  subject  to  test  as  to  accuracy 
by  either  party  hereto. 

5.  The  engineers  of  the  Commission,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commission,  shall  have  the 
right  from  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  to  inspect  the 
apparatus,  plant  and  property  of  the  Corporations,  and  take  records  at  all  reason- 
able times  on  giving  to  the  Corporation  sixi  hours'  notice  of  the  intention  to  make 
such  inspection.  The  Corporations  shall  have  a  like  right  on  giving  a  like  notice 
to  inspect  the  apparatus,  plant  and  property  of  the  Commission. 

G.  In  case  the  Commission  or  the  Company  shall  at  any  time  or  times  be  pre- 
vented from  supplying  said  power,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  ease  the  Corporations 
shall  at  any  time  be  prevented  from  taking  said  power,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
strike,  lock-out,  riot,  fire,  invasion,  explosion,  act  of  God  or  the  King's  enemies,  or 
any  other  cause  reasonably  beyond  their  control,  then  the  CommL=5ion  shall  not  be 
bound  to  deliver  such  power  durng  such  time  and  the  Corporations  shall  not  be 
bound  to  pay  the  price  of  said  power  at  Xiagara  Falls  during  such  time,  but  the 
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Corporations  shall  continue  to  make  all  other  pa3'ments,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
such  interruption  is  removed  the  Commission  shall  without  any  delay  supply  said 
power  as  aforesaid  and  the  Corporations  shall  take  the  same  and  each  of  the  parties 
hereto  shall  l)e  prompt  and  diligent  in  removing  and  overcoming  such  cause  or 
causes  of  interruption. 

7.  If,  and  so  often  as,  any  interruption  shall  occur  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  due  to  any  cause  or  causes,  other  than  those  provided  for  by  the  next 
preceding  paragraph  liereof,  the  Commission  shall  recover  and  pay  to  the  Corpor- 
ations as  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages  and  not  by  way  of  penalty,  as  fol- 
lows:— For  any  interruption  less  than  one  hour,  double  the  amount  payable  for 
power  which  should  have  been  supplied  during  the  time  of  such  interruption;  and 
for  any  interruption  of  one  hour  or  more,  the  amount  payable  for  the  power  which 
should  have  been  su])plied  during  the  time  of  such  interruption  and  twelve  times 
the  last  mentioned  amount  in  addition  thereto,  and  all  moneys  payable  under  thi= 
paragraph  when  the  amount  thereof  is  settled  lietween  the  Commission  and  the 
Company  may  be  deducted  from  any  moneys  payable  by  the  Corporations  to  th;; 
Commission.  Imt  such  riglit  of  deduction  shall  not  in  any  ease  delay  the  said 
monthly  payments. 

8.  The  maintenance  by  the  Commission  of  a])proximately  the  agreed  voltage 
at  approximately  the  agreed  frequency  at  the  sub-station  in  the  limits  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  constitute  the  supply  of  all  power  involved  herein  and  the  fulfilment 
of  all  operating  obligations  hereunder;  and  when  voltage  and  frequency  are  so 
maintained,  the  amount  of  the  power,  its  fluctuations,  load  factor,  power  factor, 
distribution  as  to  phases,  and  all  other  electric  characteristics  and  qualities  are 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  Corporations,  their  agents,  customers,  apparatus, 
appliances  and  circuits. 

9.  In  case  any  municipal  corporation,  or  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
whieli  shall  contract  with  the  Commission  or  with  any  municipal  corporation 
for  a  supply  of  power  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the  Company  shall  suffer 
damages  by  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  Company,  and  such  municipal  corporation, 
person,  firm  or  corporation  would,  if  the  Company  had  made  the  said  contracts 
directly  with  them,  have  had  a  right  to  recover  such  damages  or  commence  any 
proceedings  or  any  other  remedy,  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  connnence 
any  such  proceeding  or  bring  such  action  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  municipal 
corporation,  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  and  notwithstanding  any  acts,  decision 
or  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  such  municipal  corporation,  person,  firm  or  corporation,  including 
the  right  to  recover  such  damages,  hut  no  action  shall  be  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission until  such  municipal  corporation,  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  have 
agreed  with  the  Commission  to  pay  any  costs  that  may  be  adjudged  to  be  paid 
if  such  proceeding  or  action  is  unsuccessful.  The  rights  and  remedies  of  any 
such  municipal  corporation,  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  not  be  herebv  pre- 
judiced. 

10.  The  Commission  shall  at  least  annually  adjust  and  apportion  the  amounts 
payable  liy  municipal  corporations  for  such  power  and  such  interest,  sinking 
fund,  line  loss,  and  cost  of  operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  renewing  and  insur- 
ing the  line  and  works. 
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11.  If  at  any  time,  any  other  municipal  corporation,  or  pursuant  to  said 
Act,  any  raihvay  or  distributing  company  or  any  other  corporation  or  person, 
applies  to  the  Commission  for  a  supply  of  power,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
the  applicant  and  the  Corporations,  parties  hereto,  in  writing,  of  a  time  and 
place  and  hear  all  representations  that  may  l)e  made  as  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  such  supply. 

Without  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  applicants  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid, 
for  equal  quantities  of  power,  the  Commission  may  supply  power  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may,  having  regard  to  the  risk  and  expense  incurred, 
and  paid,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporations,  parties  hereto,  appear  equitable 
to  the  Commission,  and  are  approved  1)y  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

Xo  such  application  shall  be  granted  if  the  said  line  is  not  adequate  for 
such  supply,  or  if  the  supply  of  the  Corporations,  parties  hereto,  will  be  thereby 
injuriously  affected,  and  no  power  shall  be  supplied  within  the  limits  of  a  muni- 
cipal corporation  taking  power  from  the  Commission  at  the  time  of  such  applica- 
tion, without  the  written  consent  of  sttch  corporation. 

in  determining  the  quantity  of  power  supplied  to  a  municipal  corporation, 
the  quantity  supplied  by  the  Commission  within  the  limits  of  the  Corporation  to 
any  applicant  other  than  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  be  computed  as  part  of 
the  quantity  supplied  to  such  corporation,  ])ut  such  corporation  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  for  the  power  so  supplied,  or  otherwise  in  respect  thereof.  Xo  power 
shall  be  supplied  by  any  municipal  corporation  to  any  railway  or  distributing- 
company,  or  any  other  corporation  or  person  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Commission. 

12.  It  is  herehy  declared  that  the  Commission  is  to  be  a  trustee  of  all  property 
held  by  the  Commission  under  this  agTeement  for  the  Corporations  and  other 
municipal  corporations  supplied  by  the  Commission,  but  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  said  property  for  all  moneys  expended  by  the  Commission 
under  this  agreement  and  not  repaid.  At  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  the 
Commission  shall  determine  and  adjust  the  rights  of  the  Corporations  and  other 
municipal  corporations,  supplied  by  the  Commission,  having  regard  to  the  amounts 
paid  by  them,  respectively,  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  such  other 
considerations  as  may  appear  equitable  to  the  Commission  and  are  approved  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

13.  Each  of  the  Corporations  agrees  with  the  other : — 

(a)  To  take  electric  power  exclusively  from  the  Commission  during  the 
continuance  of  this  agreement,  subject  to  the  provisoes  above  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 2    (b). 

(h)  To  co-operate,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  at  all  times,  with  the  Com- 
mission, to  increase  the  quantity  of  power  required  from  the  Commission,  and 
in  all  other  respects  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  agreement  and  of  the  said 
Act. 

14.  If  differences  arise  between  the  Corporations,  the  Commission  may  upon 
application  fix  a  time  and  place  to  hear  all  representations  that  may  be  made 
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by  the  parties  and  the  Commission  shall,  iu  a  summary  manner,  when  possible, 
adjust  such  differences  and  such  adjustment  shall  be  final.  The  Commission  shall 
have  all  the  powers  that  may  be  conferred  upon  a  Commissioner  appointed  under 
The  Act  respecting  Enquiries  concerning  Public  Matters. 

15.  This  agreement  shall  extend  to,  be  binding  upon  and  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Commission  and  the  Cokpouatioxs  have,  respectively, 
affixed  their  corporate  Seals  and  the  hands  of  their  proper  officers. 
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SCHEDULE     "20."— LIST    OF    COMPAXIES 

The  Capital  Stock  of  -which  avas  Owned  or  Controlled  by  the  Electric  Power 

Company,  Limited. 

1.  Auburn  Power  Company,  Limited. 

2.  Central  Ontario  Power  Company,  Limited. 

3.  City  Gas  Company  of  Oshawa,  Limited. 

4.  Cobourg  L^'tilities  Corporation,  Limited. 

5.  Cobourg  "Water  and  Electric  Company. 

6.  Cobourg  Gas.  Light  and  "Water  Company. 

7.  Eastern  Power  Company.  Limited. 

8.  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company  of  Lindsay. 

9.  Napanee  Gas  Company,  Limited. 

10.  Xapanee  "Water  and  Electric  Company. 
IL  Nipissing  Power  Company.  Limited. 

12.  Northumberland  Pulp  Company,  Limited. 

13.  Oshawa  Electric  Light  Company. 

14.  Otonabee  Power  Company,  Limited. 

15.  North  Bay  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company. 

16.  Peterborough  Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited. 

17.  Peterborough  Eadial  Railway  Company. 

18.  Port  Hope  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company. 

19.  Seymour  Power  and  Electric  Company,  Limited. 

20.  Sidney  Electric  Power  Company,  Limited. 

21.  Trenton  Electric  and  Water  Company,  Limited. 

22.  Tweed  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited. 
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SCHEDULE    "  21."— CENTRAL   ONTARIO   SYSTEM. 


Statement  Siiowixg  "  Reserve  for  Renewals  "  and  "  Reserve  for  Contingencies  "  of  the 
Power  Department  and  of  Each  Utility,  and  the  Net  Deficit. — 31st  October,  1917. 


Date 
Comvienced 

Department  or   Utility.  Operating. 

Power    Department    March,  191G 

Central   Ontario: 

Belleville   Electric    System do 

Bowmanville   Electric   System....  do 

Newcastle  Electric  System   do 

Orono  Electric  System do 

Brifjhton  Electric  System   do 

Cobourfj  Electric  System do 

Cobourfj  Gas  System    do 

Cobourfj   Water   System    do 

Lindsay  Electric  System   do 

Millbrook  Electric  System    do 

Napanee    Electric    System    do 

Napanee  Gas   System    do 

Deseronto   Electric   System    do 

Newburgh  and  Camden  East  Elec- 
tric  System    do 

Oshawa   Electric   System    do 

Oshawa  Gas  System    do 

Port  Hope  Electric  System   do 

Peterborough  Electric  System   ...  do 

Peterborougfh  Gas  System    do 

Peterborough  Street  Railway  Sys- 
tem    do 

Trenton  Electric  System  do 

Trenton  Water  System    do 

Tweed  Electric  System   do 

Northern  Ontario : 

Power  Department   "^ 

Callander  Electric  System    I       do 

Nipissing  Electric  System    f 

North  Bay  Electric  System   do 

Powassan  Electric  System   do 

Pulp  Mill    do 

Totals — Reserves   and  Net  Deficit 


Eeserve  for      'Reserve  for  Net 

Renewals.     Contingencies.       Deficit. 


$140,994  9.T   $5,786  75  ^ 

7..'^97 

64 

2,412 

18 

509 

46 

316 

91 

1,422 

73 

4,909 

52 

4,256 

66 

9,466 

77 

6,453 

12 

504 

69 

3,236 

71 

1,887 

53 

1,054 

03 

290 

10 

7,948 
5,480 

26 
49 

.  ?24,218  75 

4,084 

96 

604 

32 

7,070 

29 

12,658 

26 

4,413 

54 

1,089 

73 

775 

64 

11,303  86 

6,496  70 

548  20 

5,696  51 


198  75 


$253,283  74        $5,985  50  $24,218  75 
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SCHEDULE    "  22."— CENTRAL    ONTAEIO    SYSTEM. 

List  op  Power  Developments,  Hydeaulic  Rights,  Stations,  Lines,  Utilities,  Etc. 
^  31sT  October,  1917. 

Power  Department — Central  Ontario: 

Developments  and  Hydraulic  Eights — 

Dam  No.  1,  Trenton  (not  operating). 

Dam  No.  2,  Trenton. 

Dam  No.  5,  Frankford. 

Dam  No.  11,  Campbellford. 

Dam  No.  14,  Healy  Falls. 

Dam  No.  18,  Peterborough. 

Dam  No.  21,  Otonobee  (not  operating). 

Dam  No.  30,  Fenelon  Falls. 

Port  Hope  (not  operating). 

Belleville  Steam  Plant  (dismantled). 

Napanee  and  Newburgh  (not  operating). 

Dams  Nos.  3  and  4,  Glenmiller  (not  operating). 

Dams  Nos.  8,  9  and  10,  Meyersburg  and  Campbellford  (not  operating). 

Burleigh  and  Buckhom  (not  operating). 

Oshawa  Hydraulic  (not  operating). 

Oshawa  Standby  (not  operating). 

Smith  Mill  (not  operating). 
Stations — 

Transformer  Stations  (five). 

Sub-stations  (twenty- three). 
Transmission  Lines — 

High  Tension. 

Low  Tension. 
Office  Furniture  and  Supplies  and  Sundry  Equipment. 

Utilities — Central  Ontario: 
Belleville  Electric  System. 
Bowmanville  Electric  System. 
Newcastle  Electric  System. 
Orono  Electric  System. 
Brighton  Electric  System. 
Cobourg  Electric  System. 
Cobourg  Gas  System. 
Cobourg  Water  System. 
Lindsay  Electric  System. 
Millbrook  Electric  System. 
Napanee  Electric  System. 
Napanee  Old  Steam  Plant. 
Napanee  Gas  System. 
Deseronto  Electric  System. 
Newburgh  and  Camden  East  Electric  System. 
Oshawa  Electric  System. 
Oshawa  Electric  System,  Cedardale. 
Oshawa  Street  Railway  Substation. 
Oshawa,  Line  to  Courtice. 
Oshawa  Gas  System. 
Port  Hope  Electric  System. 
Peterborough  Electric  System. 
Peterborough  Gas  System. 
Peterborough  Street  Railway. 
Trenton  Electric  System. 
Trenton  Water  System. 
Tweed  Electric  System. 

Power  Department — Northern  Ontario: 

Developments — ^  , 

Nipissing. 

Powassan  (not  operating). 
Sub-stations  (three). 
Transmission  Lines. 


1919  G.  T.  CLARK&OX,  ESQ.  106 

SCHEDULE    "  22."— CENTRAL    ONTARIO    SYSTEM.— Continued. 

List  of  Power  Developments,  Hydraulic  Rights,  Etc. — Continued. 

Utilities — Northern  Ontario: 
North  Bav  Electric  System. 
Powassan  Electric  System. 
Callander  Electric  System. 
Nipissing  Electric  System. 
Nipissing  Steam  Plant. 

Pulpmill : 

MUl  at  CampbeUford. 

Bruton  Township.  Pulpwood  area.  I 
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SCHEDULE    "29." 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  HOW  THE  COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED  A  DEPRECIATION 

RATE  (SINKING  FUND  BASIS)   OF  2.5'/r  OVER  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 

NIAGARA  SYSTEM. 


Construction  and 
Equipment 


Capital 
Cost 


Lifeii 
Years 


Scrap  Value 


Amount 


Amount  to 
I  be  Accu- 
I  mulated 


Annual        ^.^Pf^" 

Instalment    ^^^/^"^ 
Rate  % 


Conduit  System — 

Cable..'. 

Duct  System. . . . 


$61,441 
35,258 


15 

50 


30 


$18,432 


Steel  Tower  Lines- 
Tower  Lines  . . . 

Cable 

Insulators 

Telephone  Line 


$96,699| 

$2,310,2531 

1,115,035 

250,1791 

225,150j 


$18,432 


40 

50 

8 

12 


5 

60 


$115, 
669, 


513 
021 


$43,009 
35,258 


10 


22,515' 


$78,267 

2,194.740 
446,014 
250,179 
202,635 


$2,147  91 
230  94 


$2,378  85 

$23,096  32! 

2,921  48 

27,151  39 

13,485  76' 


2.460 


Transformer  Stations — 

Sites 

Buildings 

Mechanical  Equipment 
Electrical  Equipment  . 


$3,900,617 


$807,049.$3,093.568 


$45,393  Inf. 

768,994  50 

174,702  20 

1,786,0521  16 


100 

7 

10 

20 


$45, 
53, 
17, 

357, 


393 


690 
470 
210 


Wood  Pole  Lines- 
Right-of-Way. . 
Pole  Line  .... 
Cable 


:.$2,775.141 


$63,663  

919.5401     12 
499.5351     50 


100 
'60 ' 


$473, 
$63, 


299, 


763 
663 
72i 


Distributing  Stations- 
Sites ' 

Buildings 

Mechanical  Equipment 
Electrical  Equipment..; 


:$l,482,738i 

'        $1,119 

33,367 

351 

186,293 


$363,384 


$221,130 


30 
20 
16 


100 
4 

10 
20 


119 

335 

35 

259 


$39,748 


Total $8,476,325 


l$l,702,376 


$715,304 

157,232 

1,428,842 


$2,301,378 


$919,540 
199,814 


$1,119,354 


$32,032 

316 

149,034 


$181,382 


$6,773,949 


$66,654  95 


$4,685  38 

5,280  13 

65,455  25 


1.709 


$75,420  76 


$61,197  23 
1.308  82 


$62,506  05 


2.718 


4.216 


$571  13 

10  61 

6,828  74 


$7,410  48       3.351 


$214,371  09       2.529 
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SCHEDULE  "  30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COM^^nsSIOX  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  DEPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION    AND    EQUIPMENT. 


ConsU-uction  and  Equipment. 


Anchors,  Pole    

Aqueducts — 

Concrete    

Stone    

Timber    

Steel 

Arresters — 

Horn    

Lightning     

Lightning  and  Fuse  Boxes 


Lightning,  Station  tj-pe 

TToUey   '. . . . 

Batteries — 

Storage  


Life  in  Years 
12-20 


Depreciation 
Bate  per  cent. 
(Straight  line 
basis.) 


12 


10 
15 

9-11 
15 
1.3 

15 


.Life  determined  bv  inspection 
■       15 


Bolts    

Brackets — 
Pole    . 

Buildings — 
Brick 


scrap  value  10% 
scrap  value  10% 
telephone   5%    . . 
telephone     


Brick  office  buildings — first  class 

Brick  and  frame  factory  and  power  plant 


25 


9-15 
15 
15 

3-4 

25 


25-28 
33 

28 
18-28 


50 


35-50 


Authority. 
(See  list 
Attached.) 

W.R.C. 
M.P.S.C. 


SVb 

W.P.S.C. 

3 

M.M. 

8 

M.P.S.C. 

8% 

W.R.C. 

10 

W.R.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

()-9yo 

E.M. 

5 

H.F. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

5 

S.P.S.C. 

12 

W.R.C. 

6% 

S.P.S.C. 

10 

M.E.R.  &  L 

3 

M.M. 

5 

S.W. 

6 

C.E. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

6% 

C.U.T. 

8-11 

P.D. 

8-9 

5 

W.R.C. 

33y3 

N.S.R.C. 

.... 

E.N. 

4 

T.R.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

2-3 

E.W. 

1% 

T.V.C. 

2 

E.C.C. 

2-4 

A. 

2-4   ' 

W.R.C. 

2 

S.P.S.C. 

1^2 

M.E. 

3 

M.E.R.  &  L 

2y2 

M.M. 

2 

C.U.T. 

2 

S.W. 

3 

C.E. 

2 

M.P.S.C. 

m 

B.J.A. 

2-2y2 

N.S.R.C. 

lys 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  BATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  DEPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION    AND    EQUIPMENT.— Contim/ed. 


Construction  and  Equipment. 

Brick  and  frame  office   

Brick  or  concrete  

Concrete    

Concrete  and  stone,  scrap  value  8%  matl. 

Concrete,  reinforced    

Concrete,  reinforced    

Fire  proof    

Frame     


Frame  sheds   

Frame   stables    

Frame  or  sheet  iron    

Frame  coal  sheds  and  stables 

Frame  dwellings  and  stations    

Power  plant    

Power  plant    

Steel  frame,  brick  and  stone,  scrap  value 
10%  mat'l    

Stone    

Sub-station    

Sub-station 

Sub-station     (dependent    upon     material 

and  t^-pe    

Bus  bars    

Cables- 
Aerial  and  messenger   

Armored    

Bare  copper    

Bare   copper    

Bare   aluminum    

Feeder    

Feeder — overhead     

Lead   covered    


Life  in 

Years 

40-65 

50 

40 

75- 

100 

28 

28 

15- 

30 

33 

• 

10- 

15 

15- 

20 

15 

Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent.  A  uthority. 

(Straight  line  (See  li^t 

"basis.)  Attached.) 


aerial 


Lead  covered,  aerial,  telephone   

Lead  covered,  aerial,  telephone  and  mes- 
senger (not  subject  to  electrolysis) . 
Lead  covered,  underground   


Lead  covered,  under  ground,  up  to  1,000 
volts    

Lead  covered,  underground,  1,000  to  1,500 
volts    

Lead  covered,  underground,  high  tension 

Lead  covered,  underground  and  submarine 
(unless  subject  to  electrolysis)    .... 


15 


75 


12 
25 


20-35 
25-30 


13 
15 


15 


10-15 


18 
15 


15 
25 


W.R.C. 

.  .  . 

S.P.P.E. 

1 

B.J.A. 

2 

N.S.R.C. 

2 

M.P.S.C. 

2 

W.P.S.C. 

W.R.C. 

2 

A. 

2 

S.P.S.C. 

4-5 

E.N. 

5-3% 

M.B. 

4 

M.P.S.C. 

3 

B.J.A. 

3 

N.S.E.C. 

. . . 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

S.P.P.E. 

5-4 

W.R.C. 

2-6/7 

W.R.C. 

R.D.M. 

i.8 

B.S.V. 

2 

N.S.R.C. 

2 

W.P.S.C. 

1.6 

B.S.V. 

R.D.M. 

2% 
1 


1^-3% 


B.S.V 


N.S.R.C. 

E.N. 

B.J.A. 


E.N. 

B.S.C. 

T.R.C. 

B.J.A. 

W.P.S.C. 

W.R.C. 

S.P.S.C. 

M.P.S.C. 

W.P.S.C. 

M.M. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

C.E. 

T.R.C. 

W.P.S.C. 

S.P.S.C. 


S.P.S.C. 
T.R.C. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  DEPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION    AND    EQUIPMENT.— CoTi^imtedf. 


Construction  and  Equipment. 


Messenp;er  . . . . 
Miscellaneous  . 
Railway  feeder 


Rubber  covered    12*4 

Submarine    

Submarine,   signal    

Submarine,  telephone    

Transmission  line  material    

Underground    

Underground,  signal   

Underground,  telephone    

Underground   

Weatherproof    

Weatherproof    

Canals    

Choke  coils,  oil  insulated .... 

Circuit  breakers   20 

Automatic    .... 

Oil  break  H.T 

Oil  break  2,200  volt 

Compressors,   air    15-18 


Air  brake    

Air,  steam  driven 
Air,  motor  driven 

Compensators    

Conduit    


Fibre    

and  manholes    

Clay  or  concrete  and  manholes 
Clay  or  concrete  and  manholes 
Clay  or  concrete  and  manholes 

Iron    

Solid  svstem   

Title  duct    

Underground    

Converters — 

Rotarv    


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent. 

Authority. 

(Straight  line 

(See  li^t 

Life  in  Years. 

basis.) 

Attached.) 

24 

2% 

B.J.A. 

.... 

5 

B.J.A. 

.... 

4 

W.R.C. 

.... 

1% 

B.J.A. 

.... 

5 

M.E.R.  &  L 

12^-15 

5-7 

10 

B.S.V. 

10 

.... 

B.S.V. 

10 

B.S.V. 

5 

B.J.A. 

30 

-   •   •    • 

B.S.V. 

30 

B.S.V. 

30 

.... 

B.S.V. 

20 

3 

N.S.R.C. 

30 

31/3 

T.R.C. 

3% 

B.J.A. 

.... 

1 

M.P.S.C. 

20 


15-20 
40 

28 
28 
50 

40-50 


30 
30 
50 


10-12% 

25 

L.T 

"        over  1,000  volts   

"         modern  type   .... 

"        obsolete  type    .... 

Stationary     12^^-20 

Cranes    .... 

Travelling    .... 


SV3 


4-5 
5 

5 
5 

1 
2 
2 
2 
5 


2 

5 

1% 

1% 

2 

5 
5 

4% 

6% 

5 

8-10 

5 

7-8% 


3%- 

2 

3 


T.V.C. 

T.R.C. 

B.S.V. 

B.J.A. 

B.J.A. 

W.R.C. 

H.P. 

W.P.S.C. 

S.P.8.C. 

N.S.R.C. 

M.P.S.C. 

W.R.C. 

M.M. 

C.E. 

M.P.S.C. 

M.P.S.C. 


B.S.V. 

B.J.A. 

B.J.A. 

M.M. 

C.U.T. 

M.E.R. 

P.D. 

S.W. 


&  L. 


S.P.P.E. 


W.R.C. 
W.R.C. 

B.J.A. 
B.J.A. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHINCt  RATES  OF  DEPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION    AND    EqUlP'HE'ST.— Continued. 


Construction  and  Equipment. 


Cross   arms 


Iron    

Telephone    

Wood    

<i 

Culverts — 

Cast  iron  pipe 

Cast  iron  pipe   

Cement  pipe   

Concrete  and  stone   

Dry  rubble    

Masonry  and  concrete  .... 

Timber    

Vitrified  pipe   

Vitrified  pipe    

Wooden  box    

Dams — 

Concrete   

<f 

"         overflow    

Stone    

Timber    

"        crib 

"        overflow     

Distribution  Systems,  electrical 


Drains — 

Cast  iron  pipe 

Vitrified  pipe    

Dwellings — 

Brick    

Fire  proof    100  and  up 

Frame  of  ordinary  type 

Electrical   machinery    

Equipment — • 

Central  station  

Electrical   accessory    


Electrical 


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent. 

Authority. 

(Straight  line 

(See  list 

Life  in  Years. 

basis.) 

Attached.^ 

7-10 

81^-12% 

W.P.S.C. 

18 

4 

B.J.A. 

12 

• . .  • 

W.R.C. 

.... 

10 

M.P.S.C. 

10 

.... 

B.S.V. 

3% 

B.J.A. 

30 

3% 

B..J.A. 

8-12 

W.R.C. 

8-12 

121^-8% 

W.R.C. 

20 

5 

T.R.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

60 

B.S.V. 

.   .   .  • 

2 

N.S.R.C. 

.... 

2 

N.S.R.C. 

2 

N.S.R.C. 

25 

.... 

B.S.V. 

75 

.... 

B.S.V. 

20 

•  • . . 

B.S.V. 

30 

.... 

B.S.V. 

5 

N.S.R.C. 

10 

N.S.R.C. 

75-100 

.... 

W.R.C. 

.... 

i 

M.P.S.C. 

0.9 

B.J.A. 

*i" 

M.P.S.C. 

3 

M.P.S.C. 

40-60 

.... 

W.R.C. 

8% 

B. 

7 

B. 

7V, 

M.E.R.  .t  L 

3.7 

B.S.V. 

60 

B.S.V. 

30 

.... 

B.S.V. 

40-80 

W.R.C. 

100  and  up 

.... 

W.R.C. 

30-50 

.... 

W.R.C. 

18 

4 

B.J.A. 

10 

9 

N.S.R.C. 

3 

T.V.C. 

5-6% 

W.P.S.C. 

5 

M.E.R.  &  T> 

4% 

M.M. 

4% 

S.W. 

6 

C.E. 

8 

S.P.S.C. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

8% 

B. 

8% 

B. 

6% 

C.U.T. 

8^-6% 

S.W. 

6 

M.E.R.  &  L 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  EATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  -ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  ANT[)  EQUIPMENT.— Co«tin!(ed. 


ConstrncHon  and  Equipment.  Life  in  Years. 

Fuel  oil  handling 1*^ 

Laboratory    •  •  •  • 

Miscellaneous  power  plant    •  •  •  • 

ti  tt  it 

<C  it  tt 

Office    

Power  plant    •  •  •  • 

Shop   

Shop  machine  units    15-25 

Stable    

Steam  and  electrical   15 

Store     

Substation    .... 

Switchboard    .... 

"Watch  softening-,  all  steel   .... 

Exchange,  private  branch  telephone   10-15 

Exciter    .... 

Filters .... 

Mechanical  gravity,  wooden    20-25 

Mechanical  gravity,  concrete 75-100 

Mechanical  pressure    25-50 

Slow  sand  or  gravity   75-100 

Foundations — 

Brick 

Concrete   .... 

Concrete   .... 

Machinery    .... 

Machinery    .... 

Fuse  blocks   .... 

Furniture  and  fixtures   .... 

40 

Gates  and  racks  20 

Generators    .... 

10-20 

15 

15 


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent. 

AiitJwritu- 

(Straight  line 

(See  li.H 

hasi.s.) 

Attached.) 

4 

T.V.C. 

fi 

M.P.S.C. 

6 

C.E. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

11 

B.S.V. 

4% 

M.M. 

8 

C. 

5 

S. 

5 

M.E.R.  & 

5 

M.M. 

5 

M.P.S.C. 

.'',-4 

B.S.V. 

2.8 

B.S.A^. 

3-10 

C.T.C. 

7.5 

M.E.R.  & 

5 

C.U.T. 

31A-10 

W.R.C. 

1.5-2 

P.D. 

5 

S.W. 

7% 

S. 

•VIO 

M.E.R.  & 

5 

M.M. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

•   •    .    • 

B.S.V. 

5 

S. 

10 

M.E.R.  & 

10 

M.P.S.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

5 

S. 

5 

M.P.S.C. 

10 

C. 

3.2 

B.S.V. 

4.5 

M.P.S.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 



W.R.C. 

*'^V2 

M.M. 

6 

C.E. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

.... 

W.E.C. 

.    .   .  • 

W.R.C. 

•   >   .   • 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

0.9 

B.J.A. 

6 

C.E. 

6 

B.J.A. 

*8" 

C.'"' 

5 

S. 

7.5 

M.E.R.  i- 

2.4 

B.S.V. 

3.4 

B.J.A. 

E.N. 

3-8 

T.V.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

5 

H.F. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHTXG  RATES  OF  APPRECI\TIOX  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT.— Conftni/ed. 

Deprrcintion 

Bale  per  cent.  AuthoriU/. 

(Straiffht  line  (See  li^i 

Life  in  Years.             basis.)  Attached.) 


Construction  and  Equipment. 


A.C 

A.C 

Belt   driver 


D.C. 
D.C. 
D.C. 


D.C.  to  400  volt   

D.C.  to  1.000  volt  (6%  scrap  value) 
Direct   connected    


25 
20-25 


15-20 

25 

30-40 

15-25 


High  .speed    . 
Modern   type 


Obsolete  t^-pe 


15 
15 

13 


Guvs  head  or  anclior 


Guys  head  or  anchor,  telephone , 

Guys  head  and  anchors 

High  tension  apparatus   

Instruments,  telephone   (scrap  value  8%) 
Insulators — 

Line  entrances    

Pole  line    

Trolley    

Insulator  pins — 

Wood    

Steel    - 

Lamps — 

Are     

Arc  and  span  equipment   


10-16 


10-16 
16 


12% 


10 

A. 

7% 

M.E.R.  &- 

6 

M.M. 

6 

C.E. 

5 

P. 

6% 

C.W.T. 

5 

S.W. 

.... 

B.S.V. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

5 

B.J.A. 

6 

H.E.P.C. 

5-10 

C.T.C. 

7.5 

M.E.R.  &- 

5-10 

P.D. 

W.R.C. 

.... 

S.P.P.E. 



B.S.V. 

*2i^-5 

4-8 

P.D. 

5 

C.T.C. 

7.5 

M.E.R.  &- 

5 

B.J.A. 

5 

T.R.C. 

0 

T.V.C. 

6 

C.E. 

5 

S.P.S.C. 

5 

W.P.S.C. 

5 

W.R.C. 

6%« 

W.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

6% 

T.V.C. 

16 

A. 

7% 

M.E.R.  k 

6 

M.M. 

6 

C.E. 

W.R.C. 

8i^-6% 

W.P.S.C. 

7 

M.M. 

7 

M.P.S.C. 

.  . .  . 

W.R.C. 

B.S.V. 

E.N. 

m 

N.S.R.C. 

.... 

R.D.M. 

12 

E.N. 

L. 


6 

15 

A. 

10 

8 

W.P.S.C 

8-12 

.... 

W.R.C. 

10 

W.P.S.C 

8 

S.P.S.C. 

10 

S.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 
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SCHEDULE  "  30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT.— Continued. 


Construction  and  Equipment.  Life  in  Years. 

Arc  and  mast  equipment 12-15 

Arc  headlights   8 

Arc,  A.C.  and  D.C 8 

Arc  A.C.  and  D.C 13 

Arc,  nernst    10 

Lines — 

Aerial    15 

Telephone  and  telegraph   .... 

Meters — 

Electric    10 

"  (5%   scrap  value) 10 

Gas,   consumers    25 

25 

Service    13 

S^vitchlooard    15 

"  modern  type   .... 

"  obsolete  type    .... 

Water  20 

"Wattmeter   10 

"  graphic '  .... 

"  service  12-15 

<>  <f 

Motors    .... 


A.C 20-25 

A.C.  500  volt    

A.C.   1,200  volt    

D.C 15-20 

D.C 20 

D.C.   100  volt 

D.C.  400  volt 

Electric  (scrap  value  9%)  20-25 

and  hoists    .... 

Modem  type  .... 

Obsolete  type   .... 

Motor  generator  sets,  telephone  service  (scrap 

value  20%)    20 

Penstock — 

Open    25 

Steel   buried    .... 

Pipe,  iron,  lirass  and  copper — 

Lines,    concrete    .... 

"       steel    

"       stone    .... 

"        timber    .... 

Stand    ^j 

it 

Steel  buried  in  concrete 25 

Poles — 

Base  cast  iron   .... 

Box    

Cedar    20 

"        14 

"        12 

"        20 


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent.  Anthority. 

(Straight  line  (See  list 

basis.)  Attached.) 


.... 

W.R.C. 

.... 

B.S.V. 

10 

E.N. 

6% 

W.P.S.C, 

10 

W.R.C. 

5 

S.P.S.C. 

6.9 

B.S.V. 

8 

S.P.S.C. 

6% 

M.P.S.C. 

6 

.... 

, , . , 

W.R.C. 

4 

M.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.P.S.C. 

5 

W.P.S.C. 

5 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

3 

E.N. 

SVs 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

5-8 

P.D. 

5 

S.W. 

5-10 

C.T.C. 

6% 

C.U.T. 

5 

M.E.R.  & 



W.R.C. 



W.R.C. 



S.P.P.E. 

'2%-3 

10 

M.P.S.C. 

5 

w.r:c. 

6% 

W.R.C. 



W.R.C. 

2.4 

B.J.A. 

2.4 

B.J.A. 

1 

M.P.S.C. 

2 

M.P.S.C. 

1 

M.P.S.C. 

3 

M.P.S.C. 

2.4 

B.J.A. 

4 

E.N. 

2.3 

B.J.A. 

2% 

B.J.A. 

o 

B.J.A. 

B.S.V. 

6 

B.J.A. 

. . .  . 

W.R.C. 

5 

T.R.C. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IX  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQTJIPME'ST.— Continued. 


Construction  and  Eqiiipment. 
Cedar  in  earth   


Life  in  Years. 


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent.  Axithority. 

(Straight  line  (See  list 

basis.)  Attached.) 


"      (16  years  average) 


Cedar  in  concrete 


Chestnut    .  .  . 

City 

Concrete 
and   fixtures 
Hard  pins    . 
Iron     


in  concrete 


Latticed   

Plate    

and  pole  attachments,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph   

Rural  and  toll    

Steel   

tubular    

Pumps     


Centrifugal    

"  and  rotary 

Compound  or  triple  D.A. 

Duplex  D.A 

Feed  water    


Fly  wheel  t\-pe 
Geared  power   . 


Pipe  work   

Reciprocating    

Steam,  direct  acting 


12 


20 


20-35 
16 
10 
30-50 

12 


40 

35-40 

25 

18 

30-50 


16 
28 

12-20 
15 
15 
15 

15-25 

4 


20-30 
25 

20-25 


7 
7 

7 

S% 

5  5/9 

7% 

7 

5 

5 


5.9 

5 
5 
7% 

3-2% 

2% 

4 

2% 

3 

5 

2% 

7 

3% 

3 

5 

5% 
2 
2% 

5 
5 
5 


2% 


6 

6 

5 

6% 

5 

7% 

3% 

6% 

2% 

3% 

2% 


M.E.R.  &  L. 
M.il. 
W.R.C. 
M.P.S.C. 


W.R.C, 

M.E.R 

M.N. 

M.P.S.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

B.S.V. 

N.S.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

B.S.V. 

B.S.V. 

C.U.T. 

S.W. 

M.E.R 

B.S.V. 

T.R.C. 

W.P.S.C. 

E.N. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

M.P.S.C. 

S.W. 

W.P.S.C. 

M.M. 

B.J.A. 

B.J.A. 

N.S.R.C. 

N.S.R.C. 

H.F. 

B.J.A. 

B.S.V. 

T.V.C. 

B.J.A. 

H.P. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

M.M. 

C.E. 

M.P.S.C. 

P. 

C.U.T. 

S.W. 

M.E.R. 

B.J.A. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 


W.R.C. 


&  L. 


&  L. 


&  L. 
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SCHEDULE  "SO."— LIST  OF  RATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT.— ConWnwecZ. 


Construction  and  Equipment.  Life  in  Years. 

Steam  crank  and  flywheel 25-40 

small    " 13 

15 

13 

For  water  heater   .... 

Pump  house  machinery .... 

Regulators,  electric  feeder    15-20 

Reservoirs    40-75 

Earth  embankment    100 

Masonry  or  reinforced  concrete   75-100 

Roadway    .... 

Side  blocks    .... 

Stand  pipes  and  steel  tanks  on  steel  towers..  50-75 

Smtchboard?     


Depredation 

Bate  per  cent.  Authority. 

(Straight  line  (See  list 

basi'S.)  Attached.) 


and  equipment    ." 15-20 

Modern  type   15 

Obsolete  t^-pe   1.^ 

"        10 

Station    

Telephone   (scrap  value  10%) 12 

(P.B.X.,  scrap  value  5%) 10 

"  (scrap  value  10%) 

and   wiring    22 

"        '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  14 

;■    15 

"         modern  type   .... 

obsolete  type    .... 

to  2.200  volt 

over  2,200  volt   ,[,[ 

over  2,200  volt    '.'.'.'  9-11 

Switches,    disconnecting   railway    split   points 

and   attachments    " 

Telephone — 

Sets     r 10 

8-12 

8 

"        10 

"       (scrap  value  5%)    10 

"       iron    box    14 

Oflfiee   equipment,   central,   including   dis- 
tributing frame,  automatic  t;^'pe....  15-20 

Test  apparatus " 

Tools- 
Machinery     

Shop  and  machinery   


•  ... 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.P.S.C, 

5 

A. 

'6% 

S.P.S.C. 

5 

T.R.C. 

5 

N.S.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

1-0.2 

E.N. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

4% 

M.M. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

6 

s.w. 

5 

M.E.R.  S 

2 

B.J.A. 

4V2 

M.M. 

8-10 

P.D. 

2 

C.T.C. 

2 

W.R.C. 

3 

B.J.A. 

2 

B. 

6% 

C.U.T. 

W.R.C. 

a 

W.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.P.S.C. 

8 

S.P.S.C. 

3 

T.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

4 

N.S.R.C. 

3 

T.V.C. 

6 

B.J.A. 

5 

H.F. 

5 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

'8-9^ 

M.E. 

5.2 

N.S.R.C. 

•  •  •  • 

B.S.V. 

W.R.C. 

io 

W.P.S.C. 

oyo 

N.S.R.C. 

.... 

W.R.C. 

. . . . 

B.S.V. 

&  L. 


W.R.C. 


5 

N.S.R.C. 

5 

C.U.T. 

2 

S.W. 

7% 

M.E.R.  &  L. 

8 

C. 

7 

B. 

10-3% 

P. 
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SCHEDULE  "30."— LIST  OF  KATES  AND  AUTHORITIES  USED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  IN  ESTABLISHING  RATES  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  ITS 
CONSTRUCTION  ANTl  EQUIPMENT.— Continued. 


Construction  and  Equipment.                Life  in  Years. 
and  sundries  10 


Depreciation 

Bate  per  cent.  Authority. 

(Straight  line  (See  list 

basi.s.)  Attached.) 


Towers — 
Mesh 
Steel 


"      galv. 

Wire   

Wooden    . . 
Transformers    . 


C.C.  arc   15-2C 

O.LW.C 16 

O.I.W.C 18 

O.I.  to  2,200  volt 

O.L  2,200  to  110.000  volt 1.5 

O.I.  2,200  to  110,000  volt  I.''. 

O.I.  2.200  to  110,000  volt   l."^ 

Service   12-18 

Station  type    .... 

Stationary    30 

Without  moving  parts    20-25 

Turbine — 

Water    11-14 

20 

15 

(built  before  1900-)    20 

(built   after  1900)    .^0 

Valves — High  pressure,  over  45  lbs. — 

Low  pressure    .... 

Plant    25-32 

Wire  and  cable    .... 

Copper    15 

Copper,  bare   50 

Copper,    W.P 16 

Iron     .... 

Iron   Same  as  poles 

On  cars    .... 

On   poles    25 

Rubber   covered    .... 

Signal     15 

Station    .... 

20 

Telephone    .... 

15 

"  copper    15-20 


8 
20 


M.P.S.C. 


3     . 

C.E. 

o 

M.P.S.C. 

7 

M.P.S.C. 

5-6 

P.D. 

4 

B.J.A. 

5 

T.R.C. 

5 

M.E.R.  ,S 

m 

M.!il. 

6% 

C.U.T. 

5 

S.W. 

5-6 

C.E. 

6 

M.P.S.C. 

6% 

T.V.C. 

W.R.C. 

4.6 

B..LA. 

4 

B.J.A. 

h 

W.P.S.C. 

6% 

W.P.S.C. 

6% 

S.P.S.C. 

5-6% 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

5 

W.R.C. 

.  .  •  • 

S.P.P.E. 



W.R.C. 

6-9 

E.N. 

3% 

W.P.S.C. 

5 

3V3 

N.P.S.C. 

5 

W.R.C. 

3% 

W.R.C. 

%-2i^ 

5 

N.S.R.C. 

4 

N.S.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

6% 

W.R.C. 

is\S.R.C. 

E.N. 

2.4 

61^ 

W.P.S.C. 

4 

M.M. 

6% 

W.P.S.C. 

a    •    •    • 

B.S.V. 

o 

B.J.A. 

S.P.P.E. 

B.S.V. 

4 

N.S.R.C. 

W.R.C. 
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Construction  and  Equipment.  Life  in  Years. 

Telephone,  copper  (scrap  value  75%)..,  20 

"  insulator    .... 

"  iron     10 

iron    8-12 

iron  W.P 10-15 

"  distributing  (scrap  value  15%)  10 

Weatherproof    13 

12% 


Depreciation 
Bate  per  cent. 
(Straight  line 
hasis.) 


Wiring   Station 


Fencing — 

Crossings  and  signs   

Crossings,   plank    

Roadway  signs,  posts  and  boards   

Iron  and  iron  posts    

Iron  and  wood  posts 

Snow    

Other  

Right  of  way  

Wood    

Wood  posts,  wire  panels   

Cement  and  iron  posts,  wire  panels 

Stock   yards    

Hydraulic   machinery    

Hydraulic  machinery  and  electrical  equipment 

powerhouse    

Tee  racks,  iron  construction   


20 


6% 

7% 

5 

5 

3 

2 

6% 

5 

2 

3-5 

5 

2 
25 


10 
5 

6% 

5 

4% 

6% 

3.3 


Authority. 

(See  list 
Attached.) 

W.E.C. 

W.R.C. 
W.R.C. 
W.R.C. 

W.R.C. 

W.P.S.C. 

A. 

W.P.S.C. 

M.P.S.C. 

T.R.C. 

C.T.C. 

C.U.T. 

M.E.R 

W.R.C. 

P.D. 

S.W. 

B.S.V. 

N.S.R.C. 

N.S.R.C. 


M.M. 
M.M. 

N.S.R.C. 
N.S.R.C. 
N.S.R.C. 
N.S.R.C. 
B.J.A. 

B.J.A. 


&  L. 
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SCHEDULE    "  30."— ConfMiwed.— AUTHORITIES. 

Initials  Used.  Names. 

A Arbitrators,  Street  Lighting  Controversy,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1899. 

B Baggs. 

B.J.A Bion  J.  Arnold. 

B.S.V Bay  State  Street  Ry.  Valuation — Elec.  Railway  Journal,  Dec.  4th,  1915. 

C Cooley. 

C.E Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 

C.T.C Chicago  Traction  Commission. 

C.U.T Chicago  Union  Traction  Company. 

E.C.C E.  C.  Connette. 

E.X .Electrical  News. 

H.E.P.C Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

H.F Henry  Floy. 

M.E Matheson  Englis. 

M.E.R.  &-  L.  ..Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company. 

M.P.S.C Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 

N.S.R.C Nebraska   State   Railway  Commission. 

P Pence. 

P.D Philip  Dawson. 

E.D.M R.  D.  Mershon. 

S Stanett. 

S.P.P.E Gebhardt's  "  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering,"  page  694,  Table  No.  90. 

S.P.S.C St.  Louis  Public  Service  Commission. 

S.W Stone  and  Webster. 

T.R.C Toronto  Railway  Company. 

T.V.C Traction  Valuation  Commission.  Chicago  Con.  Tract.  Co. 

W.P.S.C Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission. 

W.P.U.P Wisconsin  Public  Utilities  Properties. 

W.R.C Wisconsin  Railway  Commission. 

X Same  as  life  of  machinery  supported. 
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REPORT  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

By  the  Ho.ourable  FRANK  EGERTON   HODGINS.  Justice  of^AppealiCommissioner 


To  His  Honour  Sir  John  Steatheakn  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G.,  LieuteDant-Governor 
of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  Your  Honour-. 

Since  my  interim  report  under  the  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease,  an  Act  has  been  passed,  as  recommended,  making 
some  important  provisions  on  the  subject. 

In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  while  such  a  law  was  necessary  as  the  foimda- 
tion  for  complete  action,  it  should  be  supplemented  in  order  to  secure  its  successful 
operation. 

I  now-  beg  to  submit  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  as  to  the  steps 
which  it  is  needful  to  take  in  order  to  reach  that  end. 

In  the  law  as  at  present  enacted,  extensive  powers  are  given  to  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  whose  action  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  regulations  which  it 
must  originate.  Hence  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act 
rests  upon  that  body.  But  the  subject  is  not  one  that  can  be  left  entirely  to  regula- 
tion, until  it  is  more  thoroughly  understood  and  until  the  public  at  large  are 
aroused  to  the  terrible  and  urgent  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
forming to  very  drastic  rules. 

Nothing  is  more  impressive,  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  than  the  vigorous 
and  sustained  efforts  of  the  American  Government  among  its  civilian  population 
to  combat  this  debilitating  scourge,  in  order  to  secure  for  its  army  the  health 
necessary  to  make  it  an  effective  factor  in  the  Great  War. 

In  its  campaign  there  has  been  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  every  form  of 
civilian  organization,  municipal,  educational,  patriotic,  social,  literary  and  fraternal, 
and  the  supervision  of  all  activities  wherever  recruits  or  enlisted  soldiers  may  be" 
affected  has  been  most  complete.  The  most  recent  executive  act  of  the  President 
has  been  to  place  all  agencies  concerned  with  problems  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  war  efficiency  of  the  nation  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  reticence  is  no  longer  practised,  and  methodical  educa- 
tion of  the  populace  is  carried  on  with  that  thoroughness  that  has  characterized 
all  Britain's  war  efforts. 

Ontario  is  the  first  province  to  enact  a  law  which  can  be  made  the  background 
for  practical  work  in  stamping  out  or  lessening  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease,  and 
I  desire  in  this  second  interim  report  to  outline  and  recommend  the  steps  which 
I  think  can  and  should  now  be  taken,  to  enable  the  Province  to  complete  its  work 
so  far  as  governmental  action  is  expedient  in  this  direction. 

In  Ontario,  as  in  the  other  provinces,  no  legislation  can  deal  adequately  with 
social  conditions,  if  these  have  their  origin  or  may  be  affected  by  forces  outside  its 
limits.  Consequently,  in  making  recommendations  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
responsibilities  and  the  possible  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  as  well  as  those 
in  other  provinces  and  particularly  those  adjoining  Ontario. 

r3] 
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Action  of  and  Aid  from  Dominion  Government. 

Under  the  Canadian  Constitution,  immigration  and  quarantine  are  specially 
placed  under  Dominion  jurisdiction.  Care  for  the  public  health  of  Canada  is 
embraced  in  the  authority  to  legislate  for  its  peace,  order,  and  good  government. 

In  short,  the  avenues  from  the  outside  world  into  Canada  are  in  fact  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  larger  aspects  of  public  health  and  sanitation 
rest  with  it  too. 

Obviously  any  attempt  to  repress  venereal  disease  would  be  seriously  hampered 
if  immigrants  infected  with  it  were  allowed  to  enter  Canada  freely,  particularly  if 
a  province  in  which  many  of  them  land  or  pass  through  had  taken  no  steps  to  pro- 
tect itself.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  appears  from  what  was 
stated  before  me  at  a  sitting  of  the  Commission  in  Montreal  by  a  medical  witness — 
"  As  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  absolutely  no  measure  taken  by  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment to  in  any  way  limit,  control,  or  govern  the  venereal  situation." 

What,  then,  is  it  fair  to  assume  will  be  the  share  of  the  Dominion  Government  - 
in  connection  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  rid  itself  of 
this  great  menace  to  public  health  ? 

Naturally  there  should  be  medical  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  by  a  staff 
specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  resolute  refusal  to  allow  a  single  individual 
to  land  who  is  either  a  present  or  potential  carrier  of  venereal  infection. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  to  arrange  for  proper  inspection  at  the  port  of  departure.  In  regard  to 
allied  countries,  the  matter  may  not  be  so  easily  arranged,  but  if  a  sufficiently  firm 
attitude  is  maintained  by  the  quarantine  officers,  backed  up  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, it  will  be  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  steamship  companies  themselves  to 
carry  none  but  approved  immigrants  that  action  may  be  expected,  wherever  they 
embark,  to  prevent  those  who  could  not  pass  inspection  in  Canada  from  sailing  from 
any  civilized  port.  It  may  be  assumed  that  no  emigrants  of  Teutonic  origin  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  carried  to  or  allowed  to  enter  Canada. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Health  Department  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  venereal  problem  is  nation-wide — Mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano  should  be  the 
rule  in  Canada  in  a  most  practical  sense. 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  point  out  that  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis  and  mental 
incapacity  are  scourges  that  affect  the  national  well-being  and  must  sooner  or  later 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities.  They  are  not  local  afflictions,  and 
while  much  may  be  done  by.  provinces  and  municipalities,  no  complete  campaign 
can  be  waged  against  them  without  some  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  being  called  into  action.  They  take  their  place  in  this  respect  with  the 
inspection  of  food  and  the  controlling  of  cattle  disease,  both  of  which  come  neces- 
sarily under  Dominion  action.  In  addition  to  preventing  entry  of  undesirables, 
ver}'  much  help  can  be  given  by  the  establishment  of  national  standards  of  public 
health  and  by  assistance,  both  scientific  and  monetary,  in  aiding  to  maintain  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  standardization  of  legislation  and  by  encouragement  to  or  pressure 
on  those  provinces  which  lag  behind  in  their  health  activities. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  stimulation  in  all  directions  which  would 
be  gained  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Dominion-wide  supervision  and  help  in 
relation  to  those  departments  of  public  hygiene  which  affect  the  Canadian  people  as 
a  whole.  In  another  aspect,  assistance  from  the  Dominion  authorities  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  national  dutv.     The  United  States  border  Canada  for  about  three 
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thousand  miles,  and  no  matter  what  steps  its  Government  or  those  of  the  individual 
states  take  to  minimise  venereal  disease,  it  will  be  in  practice  an  impossibility  to 
prevent  those  affected  from  crossing  the  boundary.  To  control  the  movement  of 
travellers  by  inspecting  each  one,  would  be  intolerable.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  about  the  interprovincial  boundaries  in  Canada,  and  the  flow  of  traffic  from  one 
to  another. 

The  consequence  is  that  there  will  always  be  danger,  of  no  inconsiderable  kind, 
that  the  best  laid  plans  of  Provincial  authorities  will  be  exposed  to  interference 
from  sources  that  they  cannot  control.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  our  returning 
army  must,  for  some  considerable  period  of  time,  and  while  being  gradually 
absorbed  into  civil  life,  be  brigaded  in  camps,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
weight  of  responsibility  will  be  thrown  on  the  Federal  authorities. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  considering  that  responsibility,  to  deal  with  it 
apart  from  that  lying  upon  Provincial  authorities.  It  is  the  same  problem,  though 
raised  in  each  case  by  somewhat  different  causes.  The  only  way  of  dividing  the 
duty  resulting  therefrom,  is  to  arrange  for  some  definite  portion  of  the  remedy  or 
of  its  cost  being  wholly  assumed  by  one  or  the  other  Government,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  not  lie  entirely  at  its  door. 

I  can  only  suggest  what  this  separation  might  be,  leaving  its  settlement  for 
negotiation  between  those  concerned.  To  my  mind  the  Federal  authorities  might 
well  establish  in  each  province,  which  is  doing  its  proper  share,  isolation  hospitals 
for  infectious  cases,  by  extending  their  present  militar}-  hospital  facilities,  so  as  to 
accommodate  civilian  patients,  and  might  also  provide  detention  houses  for  thost 
either  dangerous  and  incurable  or  incorrigible,  and  make  a  grant  of  money  to 
the  Provincial  Boards  of  Health  proportioned  to  the  burden  thrown  upon  them 
by  those  not  provincial  residents,  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  give  an  amount 
equivalent  to  whatever  is  spent  by  the  province  itself.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  provided  an  ample  supply,  free  of  cost,  of  the  remedies  produced 
under  Dominion  licenses  granted  pursuant  to  the  Patent  Act. 

This  is  wholly  apart  from  the  other  suggestions  made  as  to  separate  organized 
effort  through  a  Federal  Department,  but  may  well  stand  together  with  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  constituted  by 
Congress  has  placed  under  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  the  following  duties: 
(1)  To  study  and  investigate  the  cause,  treatment  and  prevention  of  venereal  dis- 
eases; (2)  To  co-operate  with  State  Boards  or  Departments  of  Health  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  such  diseases  within  the  States,  and  (3)  To  control  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases  in  interstate  traffic. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  various  provinces,  or  those  now 
alive  to  these  considerations,  should  be  asked  to  join  in  urging  the  above  considera- 
tions upon  the  Federal  Executive. 

In  this  connection,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  matter  which  is  partly  one  of 
general  war  policy,  but  affects  the  situation  in  a  marked  degree.  Salvarsan,  a 
medical  necessity,  under  various  names,  in  dealing  with  venereal  disease,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  German  patent.  In  Canada,  only  two  licenses  to  manufacture  it  have 
been  granted,  and  in  each  case  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales  has  been  reserved, 
presumably  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  German  owners.  Only  one  licensee,  the 
Synthetic  Drug  Company,  has  made  any  progress  in  producing  it.  although  the 
licenses  were  granted  in  1915.  and  the  Patent  Commissioner  has  refused  to  allow 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  in  Ontario  to  manufacture  it.     The  reasons  for 
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this  refusal  are  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
dated  12th  July,  1917,  as  follows: 

"  In  view  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  the  Synthetic  Drug  Company 

as  above  mentioned,  the  curtailment  of  their  market  by  the  granting  of  an 

additional  license  at  the  present  time  would  be  an  injustice  to  them,  and  the 

public  interest  would  not  be  served  thereby. 

"  It  was  apparent  at  the  hearing  that  the  present  application  for  a  license 

was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  applicant  to  control  the  prices  charged  by 

the  Synthetic  Drug  Company  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 

manufacture  the  product." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  thought  that  $1.25  for  the  ordinarj-  dose  of  0.6 
gram.,  or  nine  grains,  if  ordered  in  quantities,  with  proportionate  prices  for  other 
doses,  was  reasonable,  as  prior  to  the  war  the  wholesale  price  of  this  drug  was  $2.10 
for  the  0.6  gram  dose. 

In  reference  to  the  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  I  may  say  that  on  examination  before  me,  Mr.  Stuart  Eoy  McEwan, 
Treasurer  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  S}Tithetic  Drug  Company,  admitted  that  their 
profits  were  chiefly  made  out  of  their  foreign  trade,  and  so  far  as  Canada  was  con- 
cerned they  were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  price  to  be  made  here,  providing 
those  who  made  and  sold  Salvarsan  kept  out  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  comparative 
prices  and  the  volume  of  foreign  and  home  trade  will  be  found  appended  to 
Mr.  McEwan's  testimony,  among  the  evidence  transmitted  herewith. 

The  result  of  so  dealing  with  this  indispensable  drug  has  been  an  essential 
remedy  for  a  national  evil  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  terms  of  a  royalty  reserved 
as  above  stated,  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  one  firm  who  have  a  practical  monopoly  in 
manufacturing  it. 

This  consideration  for  the  patentees  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  state  policy,  but 
the  refusal  of  a  further  license,  in  view  of  the  present  great  demand  for  Salvarsan, 
is  a  national  mistake,  unless  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  itself  to  undertake 
its  production  on  a  large  scale.  This  matter  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  a  strong  representation  to  the  Dominion  Government,  who  perhaps 
have  not  had  before  them  the  fact  that  this  remedy  is  now  and  will  hereafter  be 
needed  in  large  and  increasing  quantities,  so  that  licenses  should  be  immediately 
available  to  any  Provincial  authority  or  to  those  capable  of  manufacturing  it  in 
quantities  and  of  a  quality  necessitated  by  the  great  demand. 

It  is  not  merely  a  political  or  commercial  question.  The  individual  dose,  if 
expensive,  will  prevent  the  great  bulk  of  those  affected  from  participating  in  its 
benefits.  To  its  first  cost  is  added  the  chemist's  percentage,  and  the  physician's 
fee  for  administering  it.  Little  calculation  is  required  to  show  that  the  success 
of  any  campaign  against  venereal  disease  depends  largely  upon  free  or  inexpensive 
treatment,  and  if  the  cost  of  Salvarsan  be  maintained  at  its  present  level,  the  cure 
of  venereal  disease  wiU  be  retarded  because  of  the  cost  of  the  only  present  known 
remedy. 

The  Federal  Government,  if  the  matter  were  properly  presented  to  it,  might 
see  its  way  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  this  drug  itself,  supplying  it  free  of 
cost  to  the  provinces  which  establish  a  proper  system  for  its  effective  distribution 
and  use. 

ThelBritish  Government  in  May,  1918,  passed  a  regulation  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act  permitting  any  person  to  purchase,  sell  or  distribute  salvarsan 
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and  similar  remedies  without  being  liable  to  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  any 
patent. 

Some  public  consideration  was  given  to  this  subject  by  a  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  Mayo  Surgical 
Institute  of  Rochester  (Minn,),  asking  that  the  salvarsan  patents  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public.     In  their  petition  the  Mayo  Institute  said: 

"  The  sale  of  Salvarsan  in  this  country  is  controlled  absolutely,  both  as 
regards  name  and  methods  of  manufacture,  by  patents  owned  in  Germany  and 
controlled  in  this  country  by  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
of  which  one  H.  A.  Metz  is  president. 

"  Salvarsan  has  been  successfully  manufactured  in  this  country  under  the 
direction  of  the  dermatological  research  laboratories  of  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic, of  which  Prof.  J.  Frank  Schamberg  is  director. 

"  The  price  of  Salvarsan,  as  regulated  by  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Co..  is 
a  glaring  example  of  a  commercial  monopoly  reaping  enormous  profits  at  the 
expense  of  sickness  and  misfortune.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  Prof. 
Schamberg  that  the  drug  can  be  placed  on  the  market  profitably  and  under 
appropriate  governmental  control  at  $1.00  a  dose,  instead  of  $4.50.  the  price 
fixed  by  the  holders  of  the  patent  rights. 

"  The  prices  which  they  maintain  are  prohibitive  for  a  large  body  of  sick 
and  will  effectually  throttle  a  public  campaign  against  syphilis  a?  a  disease 
until  such  time  as  the  patents  expire  or  are  abrogated  by  Congress. 

"  We  submit  further  that  if  it  is  unwise  to  permit  commercial  control  of 
the  public  health  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  doubly  unwise  to  permit  it  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  bending  its  energies  to  prepare  for  and  successfully  wao^e 
war.  The  protection  of  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease, 
which  has  long  been  recognized  by  physicians  and  laymen  as  a  more  serious 
menace  to  the  manhood  of  a  nation  than  any  of  the  devices  of  an  enemy, 
demands  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  this  drug  available  not  merely  to 
governmental  agencies,  but  to  all  physicians,  for  use  both  among  mobilized 
troops  and  in  the  civil  population.  The  prevention  of  a  devastating  epidemic 
of  syphilis  during  and  after  the  war  demands  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
mobilization  until  at  least  some  years  aft^r  the  discharge  of  the  last  man  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  medical  profession  of  this  country-  be  able  to  employ 
Salvarsan  in  treatment  in  amounts  unlimited  by  any  consideration  of  cost  as 
dictated  by  the  ideas  of  private  monopolists  representing  alien  interests  in 
control  of  the  supply  of  the  drug." 

The  Senate  Committee  held  a  meeting  on  the  4th  day  of  June.  1917.  Mr. 
Metz  attended  and  was  heard.  He  was  answered  b}'  Prof.  George  Walker,  formerly 
Associate  in  Surgery  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Universit}'  Clinic  for  syphilis,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Taughan, 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Janeway.  Hospital  Physician  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Metz,  who  claimed  to  have  the  right  from  the  German  patentees  to  manu- 
facture Salvarsan  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  questioned  by  the  Committee 
as  to  the  cost  of  production.  He  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  answer  the  question, 
but  finally  the  following  figures  were  admitted  by  him :  50c.  an  ampoule,  apart 
from  salaries  and  overhead  expenses,  which,  including  profit,  he  put  at  $1.00  per 
ampoule,  but  he  was  unable  or  reluctant  to  state  just  what  proportion  of  the  $1.00 
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was  profit  and  hoAV  mueli  was  overhead  expense.     But  his  price  to  plivsieians  was, 
he  said,  $1.50. 

In  opposition  to  tliis,  the  doctors  whose  names  T  have  mentioned,  put  the  cost 
of  production  at  from  25c.  to  35c.  and  the  selling  price  at  50c.  per  dose,  hut  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  included  overhead  charges  or  not.  Dr.  Janeway  stated  that 
the  Health  Officer  of  the  S'tate  of  Massachusetts  assured  him  that  he  had  succeeded 
perfectly  in  making  it  at  a  cost  of  about  35c.  per  dose. 

I  am  told  that  the  Eockefeller  Institute  in  New  York  are  now  experimentincr 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  it  at  25c.  a  dose  of  0.6  grammes,  but  that,  of  course, 
will  be  without  taking  into  account  overhead  charges.  The  price  now  established 
by  the  Synthetic  Drug  Co.,  as  appears  by  their  returns  made  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  is  as  follows :  $2.00  for  the  0.6  dose  to  hospitals  and  dealers  who  take 
1 ,000  tubes,  with  a  discount  of  50  per  cent.,  making  the  net  price  to  these  purchasers 
$1.00.  Other  prices  are  in  proportion.  They  offered  to  name  a  lo\ver  price  to  the 
Ontario  Oovernment  if  advised  in  what  quantities  Salvarsan  will  be  required. 

On  the  4th  July,  1918,  the  Health  Officers  of  Nova  Scotia  passed  a  resolution 
at  their  meeting  asking  that  all  restrictions  be  removed  which  would  prevent  the 
health  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia  or  any  other  province  from  making  Salvarsan 
for  public  health  work. 

There  are  two  other  matters,  to  one  of  which  I  refer  later  on,  in  which  the 
Dominion  authorities  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Provincial  authorities. 
The  one  is  the  appointment  of  an  officer,  preferably,  T  think,  of  military  rank, 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  venereal  disease  and  in  touch  with  the  hospitals  in 
which  the  soldiers  suffering  therefrom  are  confined.  This  officer,  wearing  his 
uniform,  should  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and 
should  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  might  be 
given  charge  of  the  active  and  outside  propaganda  against  venereal  disease.  The 
other  direction  is  that  of  agreeing  that  the  hospitals  for  venereal  diseases  estab- 
lished and  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  military  hospi^tals  system,  should  be  thrown 
open  for  purposes  of  instruction  to  both  medical  practitioners  and  medical  students, 
who  should  be  given  a  special  course  on  the  subject.  The  Chief  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  at  Ottawa  sees  no  objection  flo  this,  and  the  matter  should  at  once 
be  taken  up  with  the  hospital  authorities,  those  of  the  University  and  the  Militia 
Department. 

The  Criminal  Code  needs  amendment  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  those 
sections  referring  to  sexual  immorality.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court 
in  Ontario  shows  that  the  present  definition  of  "  solicit "  does  not  cover  a  very 
flagrant  method  of  arranging  to  bring  men  to  prostitutes  or  rice  versa.  I  refer  to 
the  use  of  motor  cars  for  sexual  intercourse  or  for  transporting  both  parties  to  road- 
houses  or  country  roads  for  that  purpose,  in  localities  where  prostitutes  are  pre- 
vented or  hindered  from  plying  their  trade  in  houses.  This  sort  of  traffic  is  very 
widespread  and  could  be  reached  by  a  simple  amendment  which  ought  also  to  include 
punishment  for  the  driving  of  men  to  houses  of  assignation.  In  the  evidence  of 
D.  F.  Howe  Hackney,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Children's  Aid  Societies,  this  is 
referred  to  and  his  inability  to  cope  with  it  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  legisla- 
tion is  explained. 

Need  for  Immediate  Provincial  Action". 

Without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  Dominion  authorities,  tliere  is  a  field  of 
activity  open  to  the  Province  which  needs  to  be  fully  worked. 
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Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  these  fell  diseases  and  reticence  as  to  their 
origin  and  propagation  have  sufficed  in  the  past  to  paralyze  all  efforts  against  them. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  there  must  not  only  be  plain  speaking,  but  systematic 
methods  of  instruction  and  publicity.  AVhat  is  desirable  at  the  present  moment  is 
an  immediate  propaganda  under  Government  direction,  but  utilizing  to  the  full, 
voluntary  civilian  co-operation. 

I  append  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  by  Captain  Alex.  C.  Thomson, 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.S.A.,  dated  May  11th,  1918,  which  sets  out  the  field  very 
practically. 

"I  feel  that  there  are  activities  that  are  basically  concerned  and  must  be 
represented  in  the  executive  management : 

"  1.  Law  Enforcement:  Efficient  law  enforcement  will  rapidly  clean  out  the 
sore  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  more  permanent  and  constructive 
work. 

"  2.  Education  will  be  of  tremendous  value. 

'''  3.  Medical  Aspect.  The  medical  aspect  of  the  whole  situation  is  tremen- 
dously important.  We  should  have  advisory  facilities  well  maintained  by  the 
proper  medical  authorities  :  necessary  laboratory  facilities  and  personnel ;  treatment, 
both  hospital  and  clinic.  The  big  requirement  is  for  dispensary  treatment  and  in  my 
mind  these  clispensaries  should  be  a  reasonable  approximation  to  the  private  office 
of  the  physician.  I  presume  and  expect  some  opposition  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  the  plea  of  '  The  State  is  stealing  my  bread  and  butter.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vast  majority  of  patients  brought  to  the  treatment  facilities  provided  for 
them  are  individuals  who  have  not  been  treated  and  we  are  not  depriving  anyone 
of  anything  but  we  are  providing  many  ones  with  many  things." 

United  States  Activities. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England  similar  plans  have  been  followed.  The 
American  Republic  on  its  entr\-  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  was  quick  to 
realize  that  venereal  diseases  would  disable  many  of  those  drafted  and  the  standard 
was  set  that  the  American  soldier  must  be  "  fit  to  fight."  With  this  for  a  slogan 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  Federal  authorities 
formed  around  their  training  camps,  zones  covering  5  and  50  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  appealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  municipalities  within  those  zones  to  assist 
in  stamping  out  venereal  disease.  This  was  largely  helped  in  the  individual  states 
by  legislation  and  regulation,  but  chiefly  by  organized  effort  in  each  centre  to  direct 
public  opinion.  The  real  controlling  force  was  undoubtedly  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  but  its  responsibilities  were  necessarily  so  great  that  it  could  not  divert  from 
the  growing  army  the  energy-  required  to  cover  each  zone  area.  As  a  consequence 
aid  was  asked  from  patriotic  individuals.  It  is  due  to  a  small  but  zealous  group  of 
unofficial  volunteers  that  the  Committee  of  Civilian  Co-operation  was  formed.  This 
body  of  men  and  women  took  until  recently  practically  entire  charge  of  the  work 
required  to  organize  the  extensive  territory  involved  in  the  zone  system.  The 
expenses  were  paid  by  subscriptions  privately  solicited  and  patriotically  contributed 
by  individuals.  This  work  went  forward  simultaneously  with  the  official  medical 
examination  and  oversight  of  all  drafted  men,  and  the  thorough  equipment  of  the' 
camps  from  a  purely  military  standpoint.  It  enormously  relieved  the  Medical 
Corps  by  stimulating  public  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  aiding  those 
charged  with  the  health  of  the  Army  in  this  direction.  The  time  finally  came  when 
matters  were  so  stabilized  that  Army  and  other  departments  could  be  found  to  take 
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over  the  work  or  rather  to  control  it  efficiently.  The  result  of  this  spirited  endeavour 
may  be  appreciated  when  the  recent  appropriations  by  the  American  Government 
which  I  give  below  are  considered.  I  take  the  facts  and  figures  from  information 
kindly  given  me  direct  from  the  Surgeon-General's  office  in  Washington. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  appropriat- 
ing $4,100,000  for  venereal  disease  control  work,  in  addition  to  approximately 
$3,000,000  which  was  given  to  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  for  its 
work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  (1918).  The  sum  of  $250,000.00  is  being 
offered  to  the  States  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  reformatories  and  detention 
houses  for  diseased  immoral  women  in  areas  which  from  the  military  standpoint 
have  strategic  importance.  This  sum  is  distributed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
authorized  field  workers  attached  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Division.  Under  the 
present  law,  there  has  been  established  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
a  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases,  with  a  new  Assistant-Surgeon-General  in  charge. 
This  Division  has  $200,000  per  year  for  maintenance  and  will  supervise  the  expei^ 
diture  of  $1,000,000  each  year  (1918-19  and  1919-20)  in  State  subsidies  allotted 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Of  this  sum.  the 
$1,000,000  for  the  year  1919-20  can  only  be  expended  on  condition  that  at  least  an 
equal  sum  is  provided  by  each  State  receiving  an  allotment. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  an  Interdepartmental  Hygiene  Board  which  will 
disburse  $1,000,000  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to  assist  the  States  in  caring  for 
civilian  persons  whose  isolation,  detention,  quarantine,  or  commitment  to  institu- 
tions may  protect  the  armed  forced  of  the  United  States  from  venereal  diseases. 
The  rules  and  regulations  from  these  expenditures  will  be  prepared  by  this  Board 
and  approved  by  the  secretaries  of  War  and  Na-vv'. 

Furthermore,  the  Board  will  expend  $-100,000  per  year  for  two  years  in  allot- 
ments to  universities,  medical  departments,  and  other  institutions  for  research  in 
developing  better  medical  and  educational  methods  for  controlling  and  reducing  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  diseases.  The  Board  will  also  bear  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  cost  of  Salvarsan  for  the  treatment  of  patients  attending  clinics  operated  under 
State  control. 

The  Board  has  $100,000  per  year  for  its  own  administrative  needs.  Its  per- 
sonnel comprises  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy  and  Treasury,  and  the  three 
Surgeons-General  or  representatives  appointed  in  their  stead  by  the  respective 
Secretaries.  Representatives  of  the  three  medical  departments  (Army,  Navy,  and 
Public  Health  Service)  have  been  so  designated,  these  officers  being  Assistant-Sur- 
geon-General Pierce,  Director  of  the  new  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service;  Passed- Assistant-Surgeon  Phelps,  of  the  Executive 
staff  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Snow, 
in  charge  of  the  Section  on  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Department.  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  of  the  Navy  Department,  is 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Snow,  of  the  Army,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board. 

The  American  authorities  expect  that  this  Interdepartmental  Board  will 
assume  much  the  same  influence  in  the  United  States  as  has  been  exercised  by 
the  British  Royal  Commission  in  England,  and  that  since  its  plans  authorized  by 
Congress  include  active  participation  in  law  enforcement  and  educational  work,  as 
well  a>  effort  in  establishing  dispensaries  and  treatment  facilities,  it  will  develop 
a  national  programme  even  more  rapidly  than  has  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  national  propaganda  has  been  of  a  very  intensive  kind  and  very  thorough. 
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Each  separate  State  had  to  be  dealt  with  and  many  communities  therein.  Great 
army  camps  were  being  formed  in  different  localities,  so  that  much  of  their 
endeavour  was  toward  an  end  which  in  itself  stimulated  public  opinion  and  induced 
enthusiastic  assistance.  Our  task  is  much  more  prosaic.  But  what  the  States  did 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  organized  effort.  While 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  just  in  the  same  way,  a  brief  survey  of 
what  they  have  done  will  enable  those  interested  to  see  how  many  avenues  are  open 
to  them.  In  addition  to  urging  the  Governments  in  each  State  to  take  up  the 
campaign  actively,  the  Federal  Government  offered  to  appoint  an  officer,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  State  authorities  to  whom  the  Federal  Government  would  give 
rank,  so  that  he  might  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Health. 
This  officer's  salary  was  to  be  paid  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  United 
States.  He  was  to  become  an  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  clash,  and  was  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  the  State  against 
venereal  disease,  thus  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  both  jurisdictions.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Federal  authorities  created  a  special  department  which  commenced  to  wake 
up  everybody  that  they  thought  would  be  of  use  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  Governors  of  the  various  States  were  written  to  personally.  The  Judges 
were  communicated  with  and  the  contemplated  legislation  was  fuUy  explained  to 
them  and  the  necessity  for  it,  and  they  were  asked  to  give  sympathetic  attention  to 
these  details  when  cases  came  before  them  involving  public  health. 

The  United  States  attorneys  are  similarly  instructed,  and  the  sheriffs,  the 
police  magistrates,  the  mayors,  the  Chief  Health  Officers  and  other  officials  were  all 
in  turn  asked  for  their  assistance.  Telegrams  were  sent  out,  and  the  replies  were 
communicated  to  those  mentioned,  so  that  the  response  made  in  one  State  was  used 
to  stimulate  ardour  in  the  next.  Towns  and  cities  were  brought  into  competition. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  installed  at  the  head  office  a  bureau  from  which 
agents  would  go  out  to  the  various  centres  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  were 
the  right  men  and  women  to  aid  in  starting  the  local  campaign.  The  results  of 
this  measure  were  excellent.  Lecturers  and  speakers  were  trained  and  sent  out  td 
the  local  committees  to  help  in  arousing  public  attention,  and  literature  in  great 
variety  was  provided.  The  heads  of  industrial  concerns  were  visited,  special 
pamphlets  and  posters  were  prepared  for  them,  while  speakers  and  organizers  were 
instructed  in  that  particular  work.  All  ministers  of  churches,  the  heads  of  all 
philanthropic,  social  and  educational  institutes  and  organizations,  all  the  medical 
societies,  mayors  of  cities,  rotary  and  other  similar  clubs,  the  Knight-s  of  Columbus, 
the  Free  Masons,  and  all  associations  of  a  like  character,  including  women's  organ- 
izations, were  visited  or  communicated  with.  In  short,  every  possible  avenue  was 
travelled  in  order  that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  considered  and 
put  before  the  public. 

This  work  was  largely  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Civilian  Co-operation, 
to  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  due  the  credit  for  initiating  and  practically  carrying 
through  the  matter  in  its  embryonic  stage.  This  has  now  given  place,  however,  to  a 
regular  government  department. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  may  be  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  to  the  General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National 
Defence,  dated  :May  5th,  1918 :— 
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Work  Doxe  by  Sub-Committee  for  Civilian'  Co-operatiox  ix  Combating 

Venereal  Diseases. 

1.  Distributed  circulars,  "  Do  Your  Bit  to  Keep  Him  Fit''  and  "  Safeguarding 
Our  Soldiers  from  Venereal  Diseases.*' 

2.  Twenty-eight  thousand  circular  letters  sent  to  selected  individuals  in  nearly 
six  hundred  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  Army  Camps. 

3.  Developed  personal  correspondence  with  about  1,000  individuals  who  made 
offers  of  active  co-operation. 

4.  Developed  general  correspondence  with  civilians  on  all  phases  of  the 
programme. 

Work  Done  by  Committee  for  Civilian  Co-opekation  in  Combating 

Venereal  Diseases. 

1.  Correspondence  continued  with  selected  group  of  business  and  professional 
men  living  in  vicinity  of  army  camps. 

2.  Developed  correspondence  with  extra-cantonment  lieutenants. 

3.  Developed  joint  conference  of  medical  and  lay  citizens  with  officials  to 
discuss  plans  for  venereal  disease  clinics  or  law  enforcement  measures  in  fifty  cities. 

4.  Organized  Advertisers'  and  Press  Associations  Committees  for  advice  and 
active  co-operation  in  developing  public  opinion  favourable  to  the  social  hygiene 
programme. 

5.  Telegrams,  followed  by  letters,  sent  to  governors  of  all  States,  urging 
recognition  of  emergency  and  drastic  action  to  prevent  carrying  of  venereal  diseases 
from  civil  life  into  the  Army  at  time  of  mobilization  of  second  draft  (telegram 
was  simultaneously  sent  to  Public  Health  Service  to  secretaries  of  State  boards  of 
health). 

6.  List  of  eight  measures  essential  to  a  successful  campaigii  against  venereal 
diseases  formulated  and  sent  to  State  Boards  of  Health. 

7.  Appeals  made  to  State  pharmaceutical  associations  and  boards  of  pharmacy 
to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  advertising  and  sale  of  venereal  disease  nostrums. 

8.  Letters  and  other  material  sent  to  the  mayors  of  1.000  cities  and  towns 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Army  Camps,  urging  drastic  action  in  dealing  with 
venereal  diseases. 

9.  Trips  arranged  for  J.  C.  English,  member  of  executive  boards  of  the  Oregon 
Social  Hvgiene  Society;  Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  Secretary  Board  of  Health, 
Rochester,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair  Drake,  Secretary,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health : 
Dr.  W.  S .  Rankin,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health :  and  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  Secretary,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health.  Thirty  States  were  reached 
and  Boards  of  Health  greatly  stimulated  to  more  vigorous  work. 

10.  Partially  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  correspondence  with  State  Board 
of  Health  throughout  the  country:  thirty-two  States  have  adopted  laws  or  regu- 
lations requiring  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases:  eleven  States  have  organized 
bureaus  or  divisions  of  venereal  diseases  in  their  health  departments:  at  least 
.fifteen  States  provide  free  laboratory  diagnosis;  at  least  six  States  provide 
arsphenamine  free  or  at  low  cost:  sixteen  States  are  engaged  in  education  work: 
only  two  States  have  given  no  indications  of  activity  in  Venereal  Disease  Campaign. 

11.  Partially  as  a  result  of  the  letters  sent  during  the  previous  months  to 
mayors  of  1,000  cities  and  towns :  Forty-nine  of  these  cities  have  provision  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  persons  infected  with   venereal  diseases:  fifty-one  of 
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these  citie.-  and  tuwus  have  measures  requiring  the  reporting  of  venereal  disease.-; 
forty-three  of  these  cities  and  towns  have  venereal  disease  clinics  or  advisory 
stations;  eighteen  of  these  cities  and  towns  have  educational  work  under  way;  sixty 
additional  cities  and  towns  have  educational  work  under  way;  only  nineteen  cities 
and  towns  are  classified  as  complacent. 

12.  Correspondence  has  been  had  with  editors  of  health  bulletins  and  labour 
journals  to  keep  them  informed  regarding  the  progress  of  the  camj)aign  against 
venereal  diseases.  Editorials  have  been  prepared  for  the  American  Journal  of 
Pul)lic  Health,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  Xew  York  State 
Board  of  Health  Bulletin,  the  Survey  and  the  Bulletin  and  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

13.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  Lieutenants  connected  with  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  with  special  duties  in  extra  cantonment  zones,  offering  assistance 
of  volunteer  speakers  for  meetings  in  civilian  communities.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  California  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Social  Hygiene  has  been  obtained  in  arranging  for  lecturers  among 
civilian  communities  in  these  States.  Speakers  have  been  secured  for  agencies  in 
South  Carolina,  ^'irginia,  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress.  The  Vermont 
Health  Officers"  Scliool,  the  Tennessee  and  Xew  York  City  Conferences  of  Charities 
and  Convention,  and  the  California  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

14.  Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the  Industrial  Service  Sections  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Ordnance  Department  for  lectures  in 
shipyards  and  munition  plants  respectively.  Services  of  lecturers  have  been  ob- 
tained and  offered  to  ship-building  agencies  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  Sheffield.  Pa., 
Aberdeen.  Md.,  and  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Louisiana. 

15.  A  syllabus  and  other  data  have  been  furnished  the  State  Councils  Section 
for  lecturers  to  drafted  men  in  county  meetings. 

It  is  of  interest  in  dealing  with  civilian  effort  to  read  the  record  for  five 
years  of  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.,  a  Society  which 
stands  in  the  van  in  the  United   States  in  educational  effort. 

1.  A  crusade  against  quacks  and  driving  them  out  of  the  State  or  Oregon. 

2.  Securing  the  passing  of  laws  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  quack  remedies 
and  requiring  health  certificates  to  be  produced  before  a  marriage  license  was 
issued. 

3.  The  posting  up  permanently  framed  notices  calling  attention  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  venereal  disease  to  the  number  of  2,000,  and  a  number  of  less  per- 
manent placards  all  of  which  directed  the  public  to  the  free  publications  of  the 
Society  and  the  free  services  of  their  medical  advisors  in  which  work  they  gained 
the  support  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  drug  houses. 

■i.  The  Society's  Executive,  assisted  by  others,  trained  teachers,  speakers 
and  field  agents,  made  a  survey  of  the  moving  picture  and  vaudeville  shows,  held 
meetings  for  mothers,  fathers  and  business  men  and  for  the  workers  in  industrial 
plants.  Another  of  its  efforts  was  the  sending  of  a  series  of  educational  letters  to 
every  candidate  to  the  Legislature,  preparator\'  to  the  campaign  for  the  laws 
above  mentioned  and  for  the  obtaining  of  a  grant  from  the  State  which  now  is 
$30,000  annually.  In  addition  to  all  this  they  got  together  and  maintained  a 
public  exhibit  which  is  permanently  kept  open  and  parts  of  which  are  exhibited 
at  the  various  county  shows  and  fairs.  In  the  report  of  this  Society,  after  four 
years   operations,  their  work   is  thus  detailed: 

•'•'The  distribution  of   730,000  circulars,  the   placing  of  500  bound  volumes 
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of  circulars  in  barber  shops,  the  posting  of  2,000  framed  placards,  the  presentation 
of  exhibits  to  117,000  persons,  the  holding  of  1,370  public  meetings,  the  visiting 
of  4,000  private  houses,  the  answering  of  1,900  letters,  the  aiding  of  3,900  men 
who  called  at  the  advisory  office,  the  sale  by  dealers  of  several  thousands  of  the 
books  recommended  by  the  Society,  the  instructions  in  specific  ways,  of  parents, 
of  teachers,  of  employers,  of  girls  and  boys  in  morally  dangerous  occupations,  of 
men  and  women  everywhere  in  special  need — all  these  and  other  activities  of  the 
Society  have  done  good  to  every  community  in  the  State. 

"  The  Societ}^  has  had  the  generous  aid  of  schools,  churches,  news-agents, 
newspapers,  railroads,  theatre-owners,  druggists.  Boards  of  Health,  teachers, 
business  houses,  Legislatures,  city  officers,  police  and  district  attorneys.  The 
retail  druggists  are  now  warning  prospective  purchasers  against  quack  medicines. 
Men  do  not  ward  off  such  easy  profits  unless  they  are  aware  of  a  grave  public 
duty.  Every  newspaper  in  the  State  has  cleaned  its  columns  of  the  most  pernicious 
advertisements.  Not  all  publishers  will  sacrifice  so  much  money  unless  they  know 
that  the  business  advertised  will  not  stand  investigation.  So  far  have  the  people 
gone  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Society'  that  in  one  city 
they  closed  all  saloons,  and  postponed  running  a  widely-advertised  feature  film, 
in  order  that  every  one  in  the  city  might  attend  a  meeting  arranged  by  the 
Society.  In  another  city  400  men  came  out  when  the  temperature  was  below 
freezing  and  sat  for  two  hours  in  a  cold  hall  listening  to  addresses,  and  then 
remained  to  ask  questions.  In  more  than  one  town  the  cause  has  attracted  a 
larger  gathering  of  men  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the  town.  People 
do  not  desert  saloons  and  motion  picture  houses  except  with  the  prospect  of 
satisfying  more  immediate  and  vital  needs." 

Oegaxization  akd  Work  ix  Englakd. 

In  England,  a  somewhat  similar  movement  has  been  set  on  foot,  under 
conditions  which  more  nearly  resemble  our  own,  and  the  National  Council  for 
Combating  Venereal  Diseases  has  been  formed,  which,  although  not  appointed  by 
the  Government,  is  recognized  by  them,  and  works  in  close  touch  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  War  Office  and  the  Home  Office.  It  is  a  voluntary 
organization  composed  of  elected  representatives  of  the  various  medical,  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  organizations  in  the  country,  together  with  those 
individuals  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  social  problems,  or  individual 
medical  men  and  women  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Executive   Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  serve  in  their  individual,  and  not 
in  their  representative  capacities,  so  as  to  preserve  freedom  of  action,  but  they  are 
so  chosen  as  to  give  that  body  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  various  groups  in 
the   population   concerned. 

The  National  Council  and  it?  Branches  has  been  recognized  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  a  competent  body  for  the  expenditure  of  public  monies. 
Under  the  Public  Health  (Venereal  Diseases)  Eegulations,  1916,  provision  is  made 
for  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  provide  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
free  diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  also  includes  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  on   educational   propaganda. 

The  co-operation  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  has  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
secured,  and  at  the  present  moment  127  out  of  the  145  local  authorities  throughout 
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England  and  Wales  have  arranged  for  the  provision  of  free  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases  for  those  in  their  area.  The  National  Council  is  establish- 
ing branches  in  each  of  these  centres  for  educational  propaganda. 

The  75  per  cent,  is  payable  to  the  Branches  of  the  Council  through  the  local 
authorities  of  the  area  in  which  the  recent  legislation  provides  facilities  for  treat- 
ment and  where  such  branches  operate.  The  functions  of  the  Council  with  regard 
to  the  facilities  for  treatment  are  twofold: — 

(1)  To  form  branches  in  those  areas  where  treatment  centres  have  been 
opened,  to  undertake  educational  propaganda. 

These  branches  include  in  their  membership  the  members  of  the  local  Public 
Health  Committee  and  are  otherwise  formed  by  the  local  representatives  of  the 
same  organization  as  those  serving  on  the  National  Body. 

The  parent  body  has  trained  a  number  of  speakers  and  organizers  (men  and 
women)   whose  services  are  available  for  the  use  of  branches. 

(2)  To  educate  public  opinion  in  those  centres  where  no  facilities  for  treat- 
ment exist  so  that  the  provisions  of  adequate  facilities  for  treatment 
may  be  recognized  by  those  in  authority  as  of  immediate  necessity. 

With  regard  to  this  propaganda,  the  expenses  are  borne  entirely  by  the 
National  Council  from  funds  raised  by  public  appeal. 

The  Council  has  been  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  War  OflBce,  in  giving  educational  lectures  to  the  troops  throughout  the 
country.  This  has  now  become  part  of  the  normal  training  of  officers  and  men, 
and  the  Council's  lecturers  have  addressed  over  a  million  and  a  half  troops  up 
to  date. 

I  may  add  that  Lord  Sydenham,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
for  investigating  venereal  disease  became,  after  the  Commission  was  dissolved. 
President  of  this  National  Council,  and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  and  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark.  Vice-Presidents.  The  Council  embraces  many  leaders  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  representatives  of  the  churches  and  a  great  diversity  of  social  and 
philanthropic  workers.  There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  form  of  religious,  moral  or 
hygienic  effort  which  is  not  represented,  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  body.  ]\Iany 
women  social  workers  have  thrown  themselves  enthusiastically  into  the  Council's 
work  and  their  co-operation  is  essential  to  its  success. 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Council,  as  defined  by  itself,  are  these : — 

1.  To  provide  accurate  and  enlightened  information  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  diseases,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  early  treatment. 

2.  To  promote  the  provision  of  greater  facilities  for  their  treatment. 

3.  To  increase  the  opportunities  of  medical  students  and  practitioners  for 
the  study  of  these  diseases. 

4.  To  encourage  and  assist  the  dissemination  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  laws  of  life  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  both  of  health  and  conduct. 

5»  To  co-operate  with  existing  associations,  to  seek  their  approval  and  sup- 
port, and  to  give  advice  when  desired. 

6.  To  arrange,  in  connection  with  such  organizations,  for  courses  of  lectures, 
and  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  siiitable  literature. 

7.  To  promote  such  legislative,  social  and  administrative  reforms  as  are 
relevant  to  the  foregoing  aims  and  objects. 

The  Council's  many-sided  work  is  done  thi-ough  the  medium  of  committees — 
a  Military  Committee  to  carry  out  educational  work  in  the  Army,  a  Propaganda 
Committee  to  conduct  a  general  educational  campaign  and  secure  the  necessary 
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publicity,  a  Literature  Committee  to  decide  to  what  publications  the  imprimature 
of  the  Council  should  be  given  and  to  foster  the  production  of  further  literature 
of  a  suitable  kind,  a  Medical  Committee  to  promote  the  organization  of  facilities 
for  treatment  and  to  encourage  researches  in  connection  with  these  diseases,  a 
Finance  Committee,  and  an  Executive  Committee  to  co-ordinate  the  operations 
of  all  the  others.  A  large  quantity  of  literature  has  already  been  distributed, 
including  abstracts  of  the  Royal  Commissioners"  Report.  Many  hundreds  of 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  the  Council's  first  annual  report  records  the 
fact  that  down  to  June  23rd,  1916,  some  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers  have 
attended  the  lectures  given,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  in  military  centres.  The  leading  organs  of  the  Press 
have  opened  their  columns  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  .and  will,  no  doubt, 
do  so  still  more  freely  now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken  and  the  nation  has  become 
interested  in  the  question;  and  in  spite  of  so  many  other  urgent  claims  upon 
its  purse,  a  generous  public  has  provided  the  Council  with  funds  which  have 
made  all  these  activities  possible,  and  may  be  trusted  to  make  what  further  pro-, 
vision  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  expands,  as  expand  it  must. 

Medical  Provisiox. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  educational  propaganda  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going, which  contains  mucli  that  can  be  followed  here,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  detailed  and  comprehensive  measures  should  ])e  taken  to  provide  clinics 
where  venereal  disease  can  be  effectively  dealt  with.  In  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  September  9,  1915, 
before  American  Public  Health  Association,  will  be  found  much  that  is  instructive. 
I  quote  part  of  this  as  the  Boston  Dispensary  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  institu- 
tions on   the   continent    in   dealing   with   Venereal   Disease: — 

'■  Accessibility  of  dispensary  clinics — Clinics  during  morning  or  early  afternoon 
hours  may  do  useful  charitable  service  for  selected  sections  of  the  population ; 
but  clinics  held  after  the  usual  working  hours  are  a  necessity  if  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  to  find  them  available.  The  great  extension  of  out-patient  service 
for  venereal  disease  must  be  in  evening  clinics.  The  need  of  evening  clinics  is 
many  times  voiced  in  the  testimony  before  the  British  Royal  Commission.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  any  public  health  officer. 

"  Most  dispensary  clinics  have  been  established  as  '  charities.'  As  soon 
as  we  take  the  public  health  point  of  view  we  reach  a  different  conception.  Free 
clinics,  or  clinics  charging  merely  nominal  fees  (whether  held  day  or  evening) 
are  useful  and  necessary  for  those  who  are  below  the  poverty  line  or  wdio  earn 
only  very  small  or  very  irregular  wages.  These  social  groups,  however,  are  not 
so  large  as  those  whose  members  can  pay  something,  but  not  enough  to  provide  for 
good  medical  care  on  a  private  basis.  Pay  clinics  as  w-ell  as  free  clinics  are  needed. 
Self-supporting  pay  clinics,  besides  reaching  sections  of  the  population  otherwise 
neglected,  will  help  to  educate  the  lay  public  to  regard  this  work  as  a  public  health 
service  rather  than   as  charity. 

''  The  Boston  Dispensary,  I  believe,  started  the  first  evening  pay  clinics  for 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  has  maintained  them  on  a  self-supporting  basis, 
charging  fifty  cents  a  visit.  The  Brooklyn  Hospital  recently  opened  a  pay  genito- 
urinary and  syphilis  clinic,  held  between  5.00  and  6.30  p.m.  An  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  pay  clinic  should  be  that  the  medical  staff  be  salaried.  Any  other 
policy  is  clearly  unjust. 
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"  The  desirability  of  pay  clinics  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  will  be  required  for  developing  an  adequate  clinical  service  for 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Private  charity  cannot  possibly  cope  with  the  situation, 
and  public  funds  will  be  appropriated  only  slowly.  It  is  therefore  especially 
desirable  that  private  institutions,  medical,  charitable,  or  civic  be  encouraged  to 
start  pay  clinics,  which  will  naturally  be  held  either  in  the  evenings  or  late 
afternoons,  and  which  will  be  wholly  or  largely  self-supporting. 

"  How  far  will  the  medical  profession  of  a  community  be  likely  to  oppose 
local  steps  in  these  directions?  This  is  one  of  the  first  questions  which  will 
come  to  the  mind  of  a  health  officer.  The  payment  of  salaries  for  medical  service 
in  clinics  is  expedient  as  well  as  just,  because  it  helps  to  emphasize  the  view  that 
the  clinics  are  public  health  measures,  aimed  against  prevalent  contagious  diseases. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  inspiring  history  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  the 
medical  profession  through  its  leaders  and  its  leading  organizations,  will  come 
to  support  any  measures  which  are  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  once  this 
all-essential  point  has  been  definitely  made  clear.  So  to  make  it  is  a  task  for  which 
the  health  officer  and  the  social  worker  have  especial  opportunity. 

Sum:m:ary. 

"  The  working  programme  presented  in  this  paper  includes  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  present  inadequate  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  can  be  remedied  only  by  an  extension  of  organized  medical 
resources,   i.*.,   by  hospital   beds   and   dispensary   clinics. 

2.  There  must  be  an  enlargement,  usually  at  public  expense,  in  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Such  enlargements  should  be  made, 
however,  after  local  study  which  leads  to  a  definite  policy  as  to  the  class  of 
cases  which  are  to  be  hospitalized,  and  the  exact  working  relations  between  the 
hospital  wards  and  the  supervised  ambulatory  care  provided  by  the  out-patients 
departments.    • 

3.  Existing  dispensary  clinics  should  be  brought  to  conform  with  already 
formulated  standards  of  equipment  and  management;  and  their  service  should 
be  periodically  criticized  by  recognized  efficiency  tests. 

4.  Health  departments  or  health  officers  should  be  responsible  for  promulgat- 
ing clinical  standards  and  for  educating  public  opinion  to  insist  that  thev  be 
maintained  in  practice. 

5.  In  a  few  large  cities,  the  existing  venereal-disease  clinics  would  perhaps 
provide  for  the  needs,  at  least  in  certain  districts,  if  these  clinics  were  organized 
so  as  to  be  efficient.  But  even  in  such  localities  a  large  extension  in  the  form 
of   evening   clinics    is   necessary. 

6.  In  most  communities,  the  number  of  existing  clinics  is  so  small  that 
there  must  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  clinics,  dav  and  evening,  pav 
and  free. 

7.  Private  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  start  pay  clinics  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

8.  In  most  communities  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  dav  and 
evening  clinics  by  public  funds  will  be  ultimately  necessarv. 

9.  The  provision  of  laboratorv  tests,  of  salvarsan  and  possibly  of  other 
medicines  or  materials,  are  proper  forms  in  which  public  funds  may  assist  private 
clinics   that   conform   to   satisfactory    standards. 
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10.  To  cure  and  prevent  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  as  prevalent  contagious 
diseases;  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  to  accomplish  this  purpose  for  the 
whole  community;  that  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  should  approach  this 
matter.  This  view  does  not  omit  the  moral  aspects  of  the  problem  of  venereal 
disease,  it  merely  utilizes  the  physical  approach  as  an  effective  avenue  toward  the 
moral  goal.  To  drive  these  views  home  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  hospital 
and  dispensary  trustees,  superintendents  and  physicians  in  particular,  is  the 
fundamental  responsibility  of  the  public  health  officer." 


In  the  case  of  Ontario  I  believe  the  British  principle  should  be  adopted  and 
that  the  Province  should  be  willing  to  make  a  grant  equal  to  what  each  muni- 
cipality expends  in  establishing  clinics  and  supply  them  with  remedies.  I 
think  both  municipal  and  private  effort  should  be  engaged  in  the  work,  the 
former  chiefly  to  establish  free  clinics  for  the  poor  and  the  latter  to  start  pay 
clinics  aiming  at  a  self-supporting  basis. 

It  is  in  this  department  that  the  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  medical 
profession  will  be  most  evident.  They  alone  can  take  it  in  hand  and  spread  its 
benefits  far  and  wide,  bending  their  energies  both  to  arouse  the  public  and  to 
respond  to  the  demand  of  those  who  need  treatment  and  care. 

Education. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  young  much  can  bfe  said.  It  is 
most  necessary  that  the  plans  to  be  adopted  should  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
Provincial  and  local  education  authorities.  The  advisability  of  leading  up  to 
subject  of  sex  hygiene  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  steps  is  evident  if 
the  pupil  is  to  be  brought  to  it  naturally  and  in  a  way  not  distasteful  either  to 
the  pupil  or  to  the  parents.  From  my  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  views  very  well  set  out  in  a  Eeport  of  the  Sex  Hygiene  Committee  of 
the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Medical  Association,  dated  April  84,  1916.  It  is  given 
in  the  following  extract: 

"  "We  consider  that  the  proper  way  of  teaching  this  subject  of  social  hygiene, 
is  by  means  of  and  from  the  standpoint  of  biology.  We  think  that  the  child's 
mind  from  the  earliest  possible  age  should  be  gradually  trained  along  this  line 
so  that  the  whole  subject  will  gradually  unfold  itself  in  a  natural  manner  so  that 
when  the  application  comes  to  be  made  to  the  human  race,  the  perception  of  the 
pupil  shall  have  been  already  trained  to  grasp  such  application  in  a  natural 
manner.  We  propose  that  the  subject  of  biology  shall  include  elementary  botany 
and  elementary  zoology;  that  is  to  take  the  individual  cell  in  each  of  these  two 
branches  and  show  how  it  plays  its  part;  first  in  the  lowest  organisms  and  later 
in  those  of  a  more  complex  structure.  Each  cell  or  cell  group  will  be  taken  in  three 
stages;  firstly,  the  vegetative  stage,  during  which  it  is  lying  dormant;  secondly, 
the  reproductive  stage  in  which  fertilization  occurs  and  cell  division  is  carried 
on;  and  thirdly,  the  life  problem  of  such  cell  or  cell  group.  This  latter  will 
include  all  the  normal  conditions  of  life  under  which  such  cell  or  cell  group  exists 
and  certain  of  the  pathological  influences  to  which  it  is  most  liable. 

"  We  propose  that  this  teaching  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
and  that  it  shall  take  its  place  in  the  ordinary  spaces  of  the  teaching  day;  that 
the  term  sex  h^^giene,  or  social  hygiene,  shall  be  entirely  excluded  during  the  course 
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and  nature  study  in  public  schools  and  applied  biology  in  the  high  schools  be 
substituted. 

"  In  order  that  this  may  be  brought  about  it  will  be  necessary  to  recommend 
to  the  educational  authorities,  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  especially  trained 
in  biological  methods.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  teacher  to  deliver  in  the 
high  school  the  more  advanced  course  of  lectures,  to  superintend  with  the  aid 
of  suitable  text-books  the  very  preliminary  work  of  the  ordinary  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  and  also  to  supervise  the  methods  of  teaching  which  may  be  decided 
upon  in  the  normal  school.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  this  subject  will  not  be 
taught  in  its  completeness  or  entirety  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  present 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  gradually  go  out  to  take  their  places  as  teachers  trained 
in  biological  methods.  So  that  at  first  the  work  in  the  public  schools  will  be  pre- 
paratory and  therefore  elementary. 

"  Finally  this  Committee  feels  that  since  the  pupil  has  been  more  or  less 
in  touch  with  the  method  outlined  throughout  his  school  career,  at  the  end  of  such 
a  biological  course,  certain  well-defined  and  special  lectures  may  be  delivered  to 
the  pupils  applying  more  fully  to  the  human  race  those  methods  which  they  have 
learned  and  probably  some  pathological  applications  thereof.  These  lectures  may 
be  delivered  by  the  regularly  appointed  biologist  or  by  the  physician  in  charge 
of  school  inspection,  at  the  discretion  of  trustees  or  department." 

I  may  perhaps  add  here,  for  what  they  are  worth,  some  statistics  collected 
and  published  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  to  the  effect  of  first  sex  impressions  (1) 
from  boy  and  girl  associates  and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  (2)  from  lecturers, 
parents  and  other  wholesome  sources: — 

"  1.  The  statements  of  677  college  men  indicate  that  91.5  per  cent,  received 
their  first  permanent  impressions  about  sex  from  unwholesome  sources. 

"'  In  answer  to  the  question,  '  What,  in  general,  was  the  effect  of  this  informa- 
tion upon  you,  as  you  look  back  on  it  now?"  Five  hundred  and  forty-five  men 
out  of  690  (79  per  cent.)  said  the  effect  was  bad. 

"2,  The  statements  of  816  college  men  indicate  that  94,5  per  cent,  had 
received  some  sex  instruction  from  parents,  teachers,  pamphlets,  lectures  and  other 
wholesome  sources. 

"  In  answer  to  the  question,  '  Please  give  fully  your  opinion  regarding  the 
influence  of  this  instruction  on  your  life,'  676  men  out  of  751  (90  per  cent.) 
said  the  effect  was  good. 

"  The  average  age  at  which  6.37  men  received  their  first  impressions  about 
sex  was  9.6  years. 

"The  average  age  at  which  71-3  men  received  instruction  from  wholesome 
sources  was    15i/^   years." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  such  a  system  is  to  be  initiated  the  Provincial 
and  school  authorities  will  need  to  work  out  not  only  an  addition  to  the  school 
curriculum  but  also  to  provide  the  necessary  instruction  for  the  teachers  and 
the  preparation  or  selection  of  text  books. 

This  will  no  doubt  need  the  co-operation  of  high  schools  and  universities, 
but  a  beginning  could  well  be  made  by  the  preparation  of  a  special  course  to 
be  taken  in  night  schools  by  certain  teachers  as  a  temporary  expedient  till  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  is  evolved  by  those  charged  with  the  education  of  the  young. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  the  medical  student  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance.     Few   doctors    have    specialized   in   venereal   disease.      Its   victims    are 
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generally  an  undesirable  class  and  success  in  this  department  of  medicine  was 
thought  rather  to  mark  out  a  physician  as  fitted  for  no  other  class  of  practice. 

This  prejudice  will  necessarily  disappear  but  its  present  effect  remains  and 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  both  of  the  diseases  and  their  cure  on  the  part 
of  the  ordinary  medical  man  and  the  absence  of  attention  to  them  in  instruction 
and  clinics. 

The  introduction  into  the  medical  curriculum  of  this  most  important  subject 
and  its  systematic  pursuit  is  desirable  immediately,  and  the  provsion  of  a  post 
graduate  course  for  doctors  who  are  not  in  touch  with  recent  discoveries  and 
have  little  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  venereal  disease  should  accompany  it. 

Both  of  these  steps  may  now  be  much  helped  by  the  presence  of  the  military 
venereal  hospitals  in  the  larger  centres  coupled  with  the  willingness  of  the  military 
authorities  that  these  may  be  made  use  of  for  instructional  purposes  both  as 
regards  medical  students  and  student  doctors. 

With  regard  to  plays  and  films  upon  the  subject  of  venereal  disease,  I  have 
seen  one  used  for  the  soldiers  in  Washington  and  have  witnessed  a  performance 
of  "  Damaged  Goods."  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  those  I  have  spoken  to  and 
those  who  have  appeared  before  me  is  that  films  are  a  good  medium  of  education 
and  might  properly  be  employed  as  part  of  the  propaganda  against  these  diseases. 
I  agree  with  this  view  subject  to  two  qualifications.  One  is  that  these  plays  or 
films  should  be  played  or  shown  either  to  men  and  youths  or  to  women  and  girls, 
but  not  to  mixed  audiences.  The  other  is  that  care  should  be  taken  before  a  film  is 
permitted  to  be  shown  that  those  in  charge  of  the  education  campaign  should  see 
it  first  and  have  the  right  to  insist  on  cutting  out  features  objectionable  from 
their  point  of  view.  Both  the  way  the  play  is  presented  and  the  underlying  idea 
needs  scrutiny  if  this  agency  is  to  have  a  really  beneficial  effect. 

Law  Enforcement. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  and  effective  steps  in  the  campaign  in  the  United 
States  against  venereal  diseases  has  been  the  organization  of  a  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement. 

Many  well  meaning  and  deserving  efforts  to  check  vice  fail  because,  when 
brought  to  the  test,  the  law  proves  ineffective  to  touch  the  real  offender  or  to 
accept  anything  short  of  a  particular  set  of  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  crime 
sought  to  be  checked. 

In  order  to  enable  a  clearance  of  zones  from  venereal  disease  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  U.  S.  Government,  as  a  first  step,  put  into  operation  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Laws  in  the  areas  affected  regarding 
prostitution,  venereal  disease,  rooming  and  lodging  houses  and  allied  matters. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Department  under  Major  Bascom  Johnson's  able  hand- 
ling, has  been  able  to  call  attention  to  defects  both  of  law  and  of  its  administration 
and  to  conditions  which  require  remedying  either  by  the  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  or  the  enactment  of  new  provisions. 

And  the  Department  has  done  much  more  than  this.  It  has  advised  the  State 
officials  and  State  attorneys  of  any  circumstances  calling  for  action  and  has 
assisted  them  in  remedying  defects  and  stamping  out  moral  sores  where  the 
law  could  reach  them.  Another  function  was  in  promoting  agitation  for  the 
passing  of  new  and  advanced  legislation  shown  to  be  necessary  by  existing 
conditions. 
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Tliere  is  a  great  field  here  for  actiou.  It  is  something  that  would  be  welcomed 
by  our  Provincial  officials  and  the  fresh  and  stimulating  influence  which  would 
come  from  those  specially  interested  in  this  Department  of  Social  Welfare  would 
make  the  work  not  only  easier  but  better  done.  Few  men  would  resent  a  reason- 
able effort  to  meet  new  conditions  or  to  cure  existing  deficiencies.  The  study  of 
law  from  the  standpoint  of  its  success  in  meeting  social  evils,  while  yet  untried 
here,  offers  much  of  interest  and  promises  great  results.  But  this  department 
should  take  the  practical  form  of  intervening.  There  should  be  some  one  or 
more  whose  special  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  court  in  all  cases  involving  indecency, 
prostitution,  bawdy  houses,  soliciting  and  venereal  disease.  There  are  also  women's 
courts  and  children's  courts  to  be  watched.  I  am  sure  that  there  exists  in  the 
legal  profession  enough  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  duty  sufficient  to  provide 
volunteer  workers  in  making  this  new   departure   a  success. 

The  influence  of  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  discouraging  hysterical 
efforts  to  promote  hasty  legislation  or  to  unduly  interfere  with  well  established 
principles  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  would  be  of  great  value. 
But  the  real  work  of  the  service  would  lie  in  the  instructed  professional  assistance 
to  those  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  about  better  laws  and  more  enlightened 
methods  of  accomplishing  results  which  all  must  desire. 

The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  United  States  have  not 
yet  been  adopted  here.  But  some  of  them  are  badly  needed  and  can  be  made  effec- 
tive agents  in  stamping  out  prostitution,  which  whether  professional  or  secret 
is  a  prolific  source  of  venereal  disease. 

I  may  mention  three  which  seem  suited  to  oiir  conditions: 

(1)  Law  of  injunction  and  abatement. 

This  is  an  enactment  enabling  the  court  to  enjoin  as  a  nuisance  the  con- 
tinuance of  prostitution  or  disorderly  conduct  in  or  on  a  property. 

It  encourages  attack  in  this  way  on  houses  used  for  assignation  purposes, 
and  strikes  at  both  the  owner  and  tenant  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  former 
extremely  careful  as  to  the  use  of  his  property  and  affects  the  latter  through 
the  chattels  brought  into  the  house.  Any  citizen  or  an  official  can  enter  an  action 
in  the  name  of  the  State.  The  details  of  such  a  measure  will  be  found  in  many 
State  Statute  Books,  the  best  probably  being  that  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
of  1913,  Chap.  562.  Similar  laws  are  in  force  in  Xew  York.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Oregon.  Washington,  Iowa.  Virginia  and  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

(2)  Law  requiring  a  health  certificate  to  be  produced  before  a  marriage 
license  can  be  issued. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  far  enough  advanced  yet  to  put  an  absolute  bar  on 
marriage  unless  each  party  can  show  an  absolutely  clean  bill  of  health  in  every 
respect.  And  an\-thing  less  is  liable  to  be  evaded  more  or  less  easily.  But  the 
simple  requirement  of  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician,  who  will  himself 
be  subject  to  the  cancellation  of  his  registration  for  giving  a  false  certificate, 
will  call  attention  to  the  hygienic  duty  that  rests  upon  every  man  and  woman 
desiring  to  marry  and  gradually  educate  public  opinion  upon  a  subject  in  which 
nothing  at  all  is  being  done  and  yet  is  one  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  happy 
married  life. 

(3)  Rooming  and  boarding  house  license  and  inspection. 

This  subject  is  in  much  need  of  proper  regulation.  Immorality  is  often 
due   to   the   wretched   accommodation  provided   for   young   girls  and   young  men 
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and  the  opportunities  provided  by  indifferent  owners  or  tenants.  All  such  room- 
ing houses  should  be  annually  licensed  and  regularly  inspected  and  those  who  let 
them  should  be  subject  to  penalties  if  immorality  is  shown  to  have  been  practised 
therein  if  it  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  attention. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  but  some  move  is  essential  if  secret  immorality 
is  to  be  checked. 

Peotection  of  Girls. 

The  protection  of  girls  is  a  matter  which  in  a  large  city  requires  a  great  deal 
of  machinery  both  of  a  legal  and  social  nature. 

To  look  after  girl  employees  living  often  away  from  home,  there  are  required 
such  activities  as  hostels,  rest  houses  and  all  the  social  methods  intended  to  prevent 
them  getting  on  the  streets  at  night.  Another  branch  is  devoted  to  considering 
how  to  prevent  those  actually  in  contact  with  vice  from  falling  in  altogether,  and 
to  aid  those  who  are  in  the  cesspool  in  getting  out. 

The  most  necessary  adjunct  to  women's  and  children's  courts  is  a  detention 
home  where  girls  can  be  put  in  charge  of  those  who  will  befriend  and  endeavour 
to  reform  them  and  to  find  proper  employment  for  them.  Great  assistance  has 
been  found  in  the  employment  of  women  police,  probation  officers,  and  social 
service  workers. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  necessity  in  this  regard,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  more  Juvenile  Courts.  They  form  a  point  around  which  the  social  service 
workers  can  gather  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  Judge  and  Probation  Officer  can 
be  used  with  very  beneficial  effect.  A  perusal  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hackney, 
Provincial  Inspector  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  in  child  welfare  and  in  the  checking 
of  vice,  and  that  they  should  be  multiplied  wherever  the  conditions  seem  to 
warrant  it. 

In  making  recommendations  upon  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  second 
interim  report,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  basing  my  hopes  for  effective  action 
upon  voluntary  civilian  effort  initiated  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ontario 
Government  and  therefore  with  due  official  recognition.  It  must  be  provided 
with  a  grant  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  pay  a  competent  secretary,  to  print  and 
circulate  suitable  literature  and  to  meet  the  travelling  expenses  of  speakers  and 
lecturers. 

Wliile  a  Government  can  give  authority  and  backing,  it  is,  I  think,  obvious 
that  to  make  the  propaganda  entirely  an  official  one  is  to  rob  it  of  half  its 
enthusiasm  and  vigour.  These  must  have  their  genesis  in  the  conviction  and  energy 
of  citizens  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their  share  for  humanity. 

There  are  enough  voluntary  workers  now  connected  with  this  and  other 
subjects  to  find  a  ready  response  to  any  official  invitation  to  help.  I  have  indicated 
with  some  detail  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  in  the  recommendations  I 
make  there  is  the  underlying  idea  that  activities  to  be  undertaken  will  include 
most  if  not  all  of  those  specific  efforts  which  have  proved  successful  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  TJ.  S.  I  would  expect  that  our  Canadian  energy  might 
develop  also  in  some  perhaps  different  directions.  I  trust  that  in  addition  to 
all  others  it  will  seek  to  link  up  such  agencies  as  newspapers  and  magazines, 
so  as  to  get  not  only  access  to  their  columns  but  the  literary  help  of  their  editors. 
But  this  as  well  as  all  other  matters  and  the  plan  of  campaign  itself,  must  be 
left  to   some  body   which   will   contain   representatives   of  many   sections    of  our 
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community  who  are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  social  service  work,  and  without 
whose  co-operation  results  might  be  less  effective  than  is  desirable.  For  these 
reasons  and  after  some  hesitation  between  the  idea  of  a  large  and  representative 
committee  and  that  of  a  smaller  body,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  recommend* 
a  large  committee,  representative  of  various  aspects  of  our  social  life,  but  yet  doing 
its  work  in  sections  specially  selected  therefrom  because  of  familiarity  with  in- 
dividual branches  of  effort. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  payment  of  its  members,  preferring  to  rely  upon 
their  willingness  to  serve  when  those  nominated  realize  the  vital  benefit  to  our 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  a  resolute  and  public  facing  of  this  social  scourge, 

1  think  that  while  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  the  Medical  Health  Officers  throughout  Ontario,  the  hospitals, 
the  universities  in  their  medical  faculties,  the  medical  profession,  the  Boards  of 
Education,  the  Teachers'  Association-,  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  and  the  Morality 
Department  of  the  Police  Force  should  be  represented  upon  the  General  Com- 
mittee, there  should  also  be  appointed  others  who  either  are  directly  interested 
in  the  subject  or  who  should  be,  I  refer  to  those  belonging  to  the  voluntary 
associations  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  which  are  dealing  with  this  and  other  social 
hygiene  subjects,  and  as  well  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y,W,C,A.,  the  Big  Brother  and 
Big  Sister  and  similar  movements,  I  also  think  that  there  are  other  bodies  whose 
aid  should  be  sought  out,  such  as  the  Church  organizations,  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade,  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  the  Press  Association,  the  Canadian 
and  Rotary  Clubs,  the  Freemasons,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Athletic  Clubs, 
the  Good  Government  League,  the  I.O.D.E.,  the  Ijoeal  Council  of  Women  and 
other  active  oranizations. 

It  may  be  that,  later  on,  the  Committee  may  be  able  to  help  in  other  matters 
of  public  welfare. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  personal  statements  from  Mr.  Zinsser,  Chairman  of 
the  Civilian  Co-operation  Society  in  the  IT.  S.,  and  from  Dr.  Winnifred  Cullis,  a 
member  of  the  British  National  Council  as  well  as  from  those  in  Washington  now 
actively  engaged  in  this  work,  both  from  a  military  and  civilian  standpoint.  I 
may  mention  particularly  those  of  Major  Sawyer,  U.S.A.,  Lieut.  T.  D.  Elliot, 
U.S.A.,  Dr.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Major  Bascom  Johnson.  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis, 
War  Department,  U.S.A.,  and  Capt.  Alex.  C.  Thomson,  U.S.A.,  because  they  in- 
dicate very  fully  the  methods  adopted  in  the  United  States  among  the  civilian 
papulation. 

I  wish  to  express  to  each  one  of  them  my  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  while 
under  the  great  pressure  of  the  war,  they  were  willing  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  I  felt  able  to  ask  for,  in  supplying  me  with  the  information  I  needed.  These 
statements  I  transmit  with  this  Eeport  and  they  will  repay  perusal. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  recommendations: — 

1.  That  there  should  be  appointed  by  the  Lieut.  Governor  in  Council  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ontario  Social  Hygiene  Committee  (or  some  other 
similar  name). 

2.  That  this  General  Committee  should  be  large  enough  and  representative 
enough  to  permit  it  being  divided  into  sections  devoted  to  special  departments 
of  the  propaganda. 

3.  The  duty  of  this  Committee  should  be  in  the  first  place  to  initiate  a 
Province-wide  movement  for  the  suppression  and  cure  of  venereal  disease  and  for 
the  education  of  the  public,  young  and  old.  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  the  second 
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place  to  undertake  such  other  work  lu  the  future  as  the  social  conditions  of  the 
Province  seem  to  demand  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Lieut.-Governor  in  Council. 

4.  That  from  the  Committee  so  appointed  there  should  be  nominated  by  the 
^  Lieut.-Governor  in  Council  an  Executive   Committee  whose  chairman  should  be 

the  Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  General  Committee  and  to  frame  regula- 
tions  for   its   guidance   and   to    define   its   powers. 

5.  That  there  should  be  also  named  by  the  Executive  Committee,  various  sub- 
committees from  among  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  to  take  charge 
of  special  departments  of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Such  departments  might  be  (a)  literature,  (&)  lecturers,  speakers  and 
films,  (c)  propaganda,  (d)  work  among  employees  in  industrial  plants,  (e)  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  (/)  education  of  medical  students,  (g)  protection  of  girls, 
(h)  Law  enforcement. 

6.  That  the  Lieut.-Governor  in  Council  should  grant,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  such  moneys  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive 
Council  might  be  necessary  for  (a)  literature,  (&)  travelling  expenses  of  the 
secretary  and  of  lecturers  and  speakers,  (c)  the  salary  of  an  all-time  secretary, 
(d)  such  other  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  unforseen  or  necessary  expendi- 
ture which  cannot  well  be  borne  by  private  subscription  including  the  travelling 
expenses  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  only. 

7.  That  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  finally 
approving  all  the  literature,  posters,  etc.,  which  shall  be  issued  or  published  and 
none  should  be  circulated  without  such  approval.  The  Executive  Committee 
should  also  be  the  clearing  house  for  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  all  the  sub- 
committees so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  also  to  stimulate  and  promote  effort 
along  the  most  approved  lines. 

8.  I  further  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  be  approached 
and  if  possible  in  connection  with  other  Provinces,  who  are  stirring  in  this 
matter  and  asked  to  take  steps  to  (1)  Form  a  Federal  Department  of  Health; 
(2)  To  extend  and  enlarge  the  present  military  hospitals  for  venereal  disease 
so  as  to  admit  civil  patients  and  to  permit  instruction  to  students  and  others  to 
be  given  therein.  (3)  To  erect  detention  houses  for  those  infected  with  venereal 
disease  and  who  are  either  dangerous  to  public  health  or  incorrigible;  (4)  To 
make  a  grant  to  each  of  the  Provinces  interested  equal  to  the  amount  provided 
by  a  Province  in  carrying  on  its  campaign  against  venereal  disease  including 
therein  the  cost  of  clinics;  (5)  To  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  Salvarsan  or  its 
equivalent  free  of  cost  and  permit  its  manufacture  under  proper  supervision  by 
either  Provincial  agencies  or  private  individuals  or  companies;  (6)  To  appoint 
an  official  with  military  rank,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieut.-Governor  in  Council, 
who  should  be  an  official  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  to  take  charge  as 
Secretarv  of  the  propaganda  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  to  pay  one-half  of  his  salary.  He  to  act  also  as  liason  officer  with  the  military 
authorities  in  connection  with  their  hospitals  for  venereal  disease. 

9.  That  a  survey  should  be  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
the  Statute  law  of  the  Province  in  order  to  see  whether  any  amendment  or  addi- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  thereto  so  as  to  permit  the  full  benefit  of  the  campaign 
against  venereal  disease  to  he  reaped  and  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice  the  results  of  such  survey  so  that  necessary  legislation  may 
be  passed  without  delay.     That  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  matters 
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referred  to  in   this  report,  namely,  the  offence   of  soliciting,  the  care  of  young 
and  working  girls,  and  the  advisability  of  enacting  an  abatement  and  injunction 
law  and  one  requiring  certificates  of  health  before  the  issue  of  marriage  licenses 
^nd  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  rooming  houses, 

10.  That  the  establishment  of  a  proper  and  compulsory  course  in  the  medical 
faculties  of  the  universities  in  venereal  disease  for  medical  students  and  of  a 
voluntary  post  graduate  course  for  medical  practitioners  should  be  required  and 
also  that  this  subject  should  be  included  in  the  instruction  at  the  nurses'  training 
schools. 

11.  That  the  Crown  Attorneys  and  all  officials  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  should  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  having  laws  touching  sexual 
immorality  and  venereal  disease  rigidly  adhered  to  and  properly  administered  and 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  decision. 

12.  That  Juvenile  Courts  should  be  set  up  in  all  the  large  cities  and  in  the 
chief  border  towns. 

13.  That  clinics,  pay  and  free,  should  be  established  in  all  important  muni- 
cipal centres  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Lieut.-Governor 
in  Council  and  that  a  definite  grant  should  be  given  to  all  municipalities  setting 
up  these  clinics  in  order  to  secure  their  continuance.  This  grant  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  voted  by  or  contributed  in  the  municipality. 

14.  That  such  of  the  above  recommendations  as  properly  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  General  Committee  should  be  taken  up  by  it  and  the  results  of 
their  deliberations  should  be  formulated  for  Governmental  action  wherever  that 
is  needed  to  make  their  conclusions  effective. 

All  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit. 

Frank  E.  Hodgins, 

Commissioner. 

Dated  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1918. 
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To  His  Honour,  Colonel  Sir  John  Strathearn  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O., 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  ilte  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Hoxoltj, — I  herewith  beg  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Hearst, 

Prime  Minister. 
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To    THE   HOXOURABLE    SiK  WiLLlAlM    HeARST,   K.C.M.G., 

Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Council. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Committee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.    S.   ^YILLISOX, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
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Copy  of  an  Order-in-Coiincil  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
dated  the  7th  day  of  June,  A.D.  1918. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  advise  that  the  following  persons  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
housing  situation,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  admit  and  the  said  Committee  may  deem  proper: 

. i 

Sir  John  A^'iili^()ll.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  G.  Frank  Beer. 

liev.  Peter  Bryce. 

Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Duncan. 

Mr.  J.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Haney. 

^fr.  H.  V.  F.  Jones. 

Capt.  F.  H.  :\Iarani. 

Mr.  J.  H.  :\rcKnight. 

:\rr.  Thos.  Eodcn. 

:\rr.  H.  C.  Scholfield. 

:\rr.  H.  H.  Williams. 

Professor  C.  B.  Sissons,  Secretary. 
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FOREWORD. 

Ill  the  process  of  securing  iiiformatiou  and  arriving  at  the  conclusions  herewith 
presented,  the  Committee  has  received  generous  assistance  from  various  public  bodies 
and  private  organizations,  as  well  as  from  individuals.  It  wishes  to  express  its 
thanks  to  all  wlio  liave  given  assistance  and  especially  to  the  following: 

^Ir.  Thomas  Adams.  Town  Planning  Adviser,  Commission  of  Conservation, 
and  Expert  on  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Cabinet;  Rev.  Gilbert  Agar, 
Secretary,  The  Social  Service  Council  of  Ontario;  Mr.  W,  S.  B.  Armstrong,  Secre- 
tary, Toronto  Housing  Company ;  Dr.  Horace  L.  Brittain,  Director,  Bureau  of 
^lunicipal  Research,  Toronto;  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  Toronto;  !Mrs.  A.  C.  Courtice, 
President,  Home  and  School  Council,  Toronto;  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  President, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  Ewart  G.  Culpin,  Secretary,  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association,  London,  England ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Ellis,  Director,  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Dunington-Grubb,  Toronto ;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Dunington-Grubb,  Toronto;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Toronto;  Dr.  C.  J.  0.  Hastings, 
^Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Toronto ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Macdonald,  Montreal ;  Professor 
R.  M.  Maclver,  University  of  Toronto;  Mr.  A.  S.  Mathers,  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  0. 
Miller,  Principal,  Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines;  Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell,  Managing 
Director.  Toronto  Housing  Company;  Dr.  Margaret  Patterson,  Toronto;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Riddell.  Superintendent,  Trades  and  Labour  Branch,  Toronto;  ^liss  J.  M.  Robson, 
Toronto;  Mr,  F.  N,  Stapleford,  Secretary,  Central  Neighbourhood  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto;  Mr.  H.  F.  Strickland,  Chief  Electrical  Inspector,  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  Toronto;  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary,  National 
Housing  Association,  Xew  York  City,  U.S.A.;  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  Chairman, 
Co-Partnership  Tenants,  Limited,  London,  England ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wetherell,  Toronto. 

The  plans  and  specifications  which  appear  in  the  report  were  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Dowswell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  co-operating 
with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Banigan,  Mathers  and  Thompson.  Valuable  suggestions 
■were  also  received  from  Messrs.  Burke,  Horwood  and  White,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes, 
Messrs.  Shepard  and  Calvin,  and  Messrs.  Eden  Smith  and  Sons.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  standards  the  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a  committee 
of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  consisting  of  its  President,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Acton  Bond,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  R.  K.  Shepard  and  A.  F.  Wickson;  also  that 
of  ^Ir.  Dowswell  throughout  the  Chapter  •''  What  Constitutes  a  House." 

The  Committee  wishes  especially  to  thank  Mr.  C.  H.  Acton  Bond  and  Dr. 
Horace  L.  Brittain  who  assisted  in  the  laborious  task  of  Judging  the  thirty-six 
essays   submitted   in   the   competition. 

The  least  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  the  investigation  of 
actual  conditions.    From  the  first  these  were  admitted  as  demanding  remedy.    The 
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purpose  has  been  rather  to  analyse  the  factors  which  have  contributed,  and,  in 
default  of  wise  legislation  and  administration,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  produce 
bad  housing.  No  single  measure  will  be  found  equally  eifective  in  all  circumstances. 
The  land,  construction,  transportation,  town-planning  and  finance  are  inter- 
dependent factors  whose  incidence  varies  with  time  and  locality.  Hence  specific 
recommendations  have  not  always  been  possible,  and  have  l)een  regarded  as  less 
important  than  the  discussion  of  underlying  principles  and  their  illustration  bv 
reference  to  housing  reforms  actually  in  progress. 
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THE    NEED. 

On  June  Tth,  1918,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Great  War  Veterans 
Association,  and  subsequently  of  representations  made  by  the  Veterans,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Manufacturers  Association,  and  Organized  Labour,  an  order- 
in-council  was  issued,  authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee, 
"  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  housing  situation,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  circumstances  may  admit  and  the  said 
Committee  may  deem  proper." 

The  first  step  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  housing  problem  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  a  shortage  existed.  The  following  circular  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  various  urban  municipalities  in  the  province,  asking  for  particulars  of  the 
housing  situation : 

"  In  the  public  interest  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation be  obtained  as  to  the  housing  conditions  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  rural  districts,  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
immediate  remedies  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  as  well  as  arriving  at  definite 
conclusions  in  respect  of  a  permanent  policy  for  the  future. 

We  should  welcome,  therefore,  any  information  from  you  as  to  the 
actual  situation  in  your  municipality,  as  well  as  any  suggestions  you  may  be 
prepared  to  make  as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  situation.  Perhaps  answers  to 
the  following  questions  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  desired  information. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  housing  problem  in  your  municipality? 

2.  Upon  what  body,  if  any,  other  than  private  individuals,  lies  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  houses?  Please  state  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 

3.  In  your  opinion  can  private  enterprise  be  depended  on  to  meet  the 
existing  demand? 

4.  What  practical  steps,  if  any,  have  employers  in  your  municipality 
taken  to  meet  the  need  of  housing  accommodation  for  their  employes  ? 

5.  Has  building  been  undertaken  by  the  municipality  or  co-operative 
societies  ? 

6.  In  such  enterprises,  individual  and  collective,  have  town  planning, 
architectural  appearance  and  public  health  been  considered  ? 

7.  Are  you  disposed  to  favour  the  partial  or  total  exemption  from  taxation 
of  workmen's  houses  for  a  period  of  years,  in  order  to  stimulate  building? 

8.  What  further  suggestions,  if  any,  have  you  to  make  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  your  district?" 

The  information  received  from  municipal  authorities  reporting  a  shortage  is 
here  summarized.  In  some  cases  this  is  supplemented  by  information  received 
from  private  sources.  Views  expressed  on  other  matters  than  that  of  the  need  are 
not  reproduced. 
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Aurora : 
!  While  the  reply  received  from  this  mimicipality  in  July  stated  that  the 

housing  situation  was  satisfactory,  a  letter  from  a  resident  of  the  date  October 
'i  31,  1918,  throws  a  somewhat  different  light  on  the  subject :  "  One  man 
s  professing  to  have  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  building  situation  in  town 
1  gives  impressive  economic  reasons  to  prove  that  no  further  building  should  at 
I  present  be  undertaken,  stating  that  the  housing  accommodation  is  ample. 
I  On  the  other  hand  is  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  are  in  actual  need  of 
\        suitable  houses.     So  far  as  1  can  gather,  the  statement  that  accommodation 

is  ample  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  means  that  people  are  not  actually  in  the 
!i         streets.     The  town  is  full  of  old  houses,  antiquated  in  type,  with  no  modern 

conveniences;  and  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had  people  must  perforce  live  in 
\  them.  Quite  a  number  of  houses  of  the  $3,000  to  $3,500  class  have  been  put 
:  up  in  the  last  five  years  or  so — good  brick  houses,  seven,  eight  and  nine  rooms — 
"  with  heating,  plumbing  and  lighting  conveniences,  and  so  the  need  for  that 
'  type  of  house  would  seem  to  be  fairly  well  filled,  though  I  understand  that 
'  even  for  them  there  is  still  a  moderate  demand.  But  I  am  assured  by  one  of 
f  the  leading  business  men  that  the  need  is  great  for  houses  of  a  smaller  type, 
^  say  six  room  houses  of  comparatively  low  expense,  and  yet  comfortable  and 
^         convenient." 


Brant  ford: 

No  reply  was  received  from  the  municipality,  but  on  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Housing  Committee  met  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  had 
the  matter  of  housing  under  consideration.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
houses  estimated  by  the  members  of  the  committee  at  from  200  to  700,  a 
canvass  had  been  made  of  the  city  to  find  how  many  rooms  in  private  houses 
were  available  for  employees  of  the  various  factories.  In  addition  the  Do- 
minion Steel  Products  Company  was  planning  to  erect  some  238  houses  for  its 
own  employees  on  a  new  development  of  about  forty  acres  adjaeent  to  the  works 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Cotalt : 

jSTo  reply  was  received  I'rom  the  municipal  authorities.  However  a  letter 
received  from  a  citizen  described  conditions  as  most  unsatisfactory. 

ColUngivood : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  on  October  4th,  that,  while 
the  people  all  have  shelter,  Collingwood  could  very  well  stand  a  considerable 
number  of  workmen's  houses,  since  many  individuals  and  families  are  living 
over  stores  and  in  rooms. 

CourtrigM: 

Under  date  of  July  8tli,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Manager  of  the  "Western  Salt  Company:  ''We  note  that  you  are  collecting 
information  regarding  housing  conditions  in  Ontario,  and  as  we  have  a  verj' 
severe  shortage  of  houses  in  this  village,  it  is  handicapping  our  securing 
labour  for  our  plant  here  very  materially." 


-*1 
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Gait : 
""■  '  Owing  to  the  serious  nature  of  housing  conditions  in  Oalt.  a  number  of 
business  men  and  manufacturers  in  July  formed  a  committee  to  study  the 
situation  and  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  rej.ort 
embodied  recommendations  that  the  Municipal  Council  avail  itself  of  the 
terms  of  the  Provincial  loan,  and  that  bonds  to  tlie  extent  of  $50,000  be 
issued. 

Guelpli : 

The  housing  sliurtage  developed  to  such  a  degiee  that  it  had  become  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  business  men  and  manufacturers  in  Guelph,  So 
acutely  was  this  felt  that  in  July  a  Home-builders  Association  was  formed  by 
a  number  of  representative  citizens  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  plan 
eventually  was  abandoned  as  it  was  found  that  the  houses  were  going  to  cost 
more  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

Hamilton : 

On  July  12th,  the  Assessment  Commissioner  wrote  as  follows: 
"  Our  department  is  of  opinion  that  the  situation  is  not  Avhat  might 
be  termed  acute  here  in  Hamilton.  There  is  a  decided  scarcity  of  small 
detached  houses,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  somewhat  congested  condition 
among  the  artisan  and  labouring  class  on  account  of  two  or  more  families 
occupying  premises  or  houses  which  previously  were  tenanted  by  one.'' 

A  Town  Planning  Board  has  been  appointed,  consi-ting  of  the  Mayor 
and  other  representative  citizens.  A  very  comprehensive  program  has  been 
drawn  up.  and  a  town  planning  conference  was  arranged  for  December,  but. 
had  to  be  postponed  owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 

HawTceshury : 

On  July  8th  the  Mayor  wrote :  "'  There  is  a  great  need  of  comfortable 
houses  for  the  working  men." 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  The  Rioidon  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company  Limited,  under  date  of  July  12ih: 

"  This  company  find  it  nece>sary  to  put  up  houses  for  their  employees 
and  if  you  have  any  information  or  literature  bearing  on  the  sul)ject  of  in- 
dustrial housing,  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  same. 
It  is  our  desire  to  have  employees  feel  the  benefit  of  owning  their  houses." 

The  company  has  since  planned  a  development  and  proposes  to  begin 
building  in  the  spring. 

Kincardine: 

On  July  11th  the  Mayor  wrote' 

"  There  is  not  a  vacant  house  in  our  town.  Private  tnterprise  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  meet  the  existing  demand  as  the  returns  on  the  present  cost 
of  building  are  not  adequate  to  the  outlay.  The  employers  met  in  an  endeavour 
to  formulate  plans  to  meet  the  housing  problem,  but  were  unable  to  carry  out 
any  definite  scheme  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  building." 

In  order  to  counteract  the  shortage  of  houses  and  the  surplus  of  stores 
in  small  towns,  the  Mayor  suggested  that  some  of  the  business  blocks  be  turned 
into  apartments  by  allowing  them  a  certain  exem^  tion  from  taxation. 
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London : 

According  to  the  press  despatch  of  September  18th,  *'  the  housing 
problem  in  London  threatens  to  grow  acute.  It  is  the  middle-class  householder 

who  is  particularly  affected The  number  of  houses  which  are  now  being 

shared  by  two  families  in  London  is  enormous,  and  the  prospect  is  not  en- 
couraging for  the  soldiers  who  have  married  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  who  are  hoping  to  set  up  houses  of  their  own  on  their  return  to  civil  life. 
The  building  of  house  property  is  of  course  suspended,  and  the  only  relief 
after  the  war  ends  will  be  found  in  the  moving  away  of  men  who  are  in  London 
temporarily  on  war  work  of  one  kind  or  another."' 

Midland : 

In  his  reply  of  July  9th,  the  Mayor  of  Midland  stated :  "  There  is  a 
very  serious  problem  facing  the  town.  At  the  present  time  one  hundred  houses 
if  available  could  be  used,  75  per  cent,  of  which  would  be  for  working  men, 
and  the  other  25  per  cent,  for  those  in  better  conditions." 

Niagara  Falls: 

On  July  31st  the  Mayor  wrote: 

''  We  are  desperately  in  need  of  additional  housing  accommodation,  and 
with  the  increased  development  in  this  neighbourhood  conditions  promise  to 
become  worse  instead  of  better,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  local  builders 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  meet  the  demand.'"'  The  Mayor  further 
pointed  out  that  the  shortage  would  not  be  appreeial)ly  affected  bv  the  closing 
down  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

From  another  source  information  was  received  that  the  main  shortage 
was  of  houses  "  within  the  financial  range  of  the  working  class." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Xiagara  Falls  paper  during 
August : 

"  Five  dollars  reward  for  anyone  telling  me  where  1  can  rent  a  house." 

New  Liskeard: 

This  municipality  reported  on  July  11th : 

"  The  houses  to  rent  in  this  place  are  few  and  far  between ;  except 
poorly  constructed  ones.  At  the  present  time  and  for  some  time  past  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  modern  and  comfortable  dwellings  to  rent." 

Ottawa : 

From  the  Ottawa  Jourral  of  July  29th  iind  Ju'y  31st,  1918,  respectively, 
the  following  extracts  are  quoted : 

"Twenty-one  thousand  residences  to  house  a  population  of  110,C00,  or 
approximately  ^5,000  families.  In  a  nutshell  this  is  the  housing  situation 
in  Ottawa.  In  Dalhousie  "Ward,  where  the  ])opulation  is  over  the  20.000  mark 
there  are  only  4,000  residences.  Ottawa  Ward  with  more  than  10,000  people, 
only  boasts  1,700  houses;  and  St.  George's  Ward,  with  a  population  of  13,329 
has  only  2,705  houses.  These  figures  include  aparlment  suites  as  well  as 
houses." 

"  Authentic  figures  point  to  a  serious  condition  in  this  cit}'.  Very  few 
residences  have  been  erected  during  the  past  few  years;  vacant  houses  are  at 
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a  premium  and  the  population  is  increasing  by  several  thousand  each  year 

It  may  be  that  the  present  conditions  are  only  temporary,  but  it  is  doubtful." 
Especially  since  the  influenza  epidemic  the  municipal  authorities  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  situation. 

Paris: 

In  July  the  Mayor  reported  a  shortage  of  about  twenty-five  houses.  At 
the  time  of  writing  employers  were  building  four  double  houses,  and  two 
leading  firms  had  approached  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  wl'a'  both  termed 
a  "  serious  shortage  "  of  houses  in  the  town. 

Parry  Sound: 

On  July  17th  this  town  reported : 

"  We  have  in  the  municipality  a  considerable  housing  problem  at  this 
time,  which  is  however  not  so  acute  as  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the 
construction  work  in  connection  with  the  Nobel  Munitions  Plant  was  at  its 
height.  Since  this  plant  began  operations,  however,  the  matter  has  settled 
down  to  one  of  a  more  steady  nature,  and  while  there  is  still  a  great  scarcity 
of  medium  priced  houses  there  is  not  the  sutfering  that  there  was  earlier.'^ 

This  was  followed  by  another  letter  on  July  20th: 

".  .  .  .  Since  writing  you  a  few  days  ago  there  has  loomed  on  the  horizon 
a  proposition  which  is  likely  to  place  our  housing  problems  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  to  what  they  were  when  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago.  We  have 
a  smelter  here  which  has  been  idle  for  some  years,  and  which  I  am  led  to 
believe  upon  good  authority  is  now  likely  to  again  commence  operations  within 
a  very  short  time.  Inquiries  are  beginning  to  come  in  to  the  municipality 
from  men  who  will  be  in  charge  of  this  industry,  regarding  house  accommoda- 
tion, school  accommodation,  etc.  ..." 

PemhroJce : 

On  July  20th  the  Mayor  wrote : 

"Owing  to  the  disastrous  fires  that  visited  our  town  on  the  18th  of  June 
and  15th  of  July,  the  housing  situation  is  a  very  serious  one.  Before  those  fires 
houses  were  at  a  premium." 

Perth : 

In  the  Perth  Courier  of  July  l'2th,  in  an  article  entifed  "  Lend  a  Help- 
ing Hand,"  the  following  statement  is  made.  "  In  Perth  it  has  been  known 
that  new  industries  could  not  locate  here  without  a  better  system  of  electric 
power  for  their  disposal.  This  is  now  assured.  The  next  feature,  however,  is 
the  securing  of  homes  to  house  the  employees.  They  must  be  had  if  the  town 
is  not  to  remain  stationary." 

Port  Credit : 

A  committee  from  the  municipality  stated  that  the  Council  desired  to  avail 
itself  of  the  Government  loan,  wishing  to  expend  about  $25,000  in  housing. 

Preston : 

On  July  27th  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wrote:  "This  town 
is  in  great  need  of  forty  or  fifty  workmen's  houses." 
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Sarnia : 

On  July  13th,  the  Mayor  stated : 

"  There  is  at  present  a  great  scarcity  of  houses  in  this  city." 

SauU  Ste.  Marie : 

The  following-  information  is  contained  in  the  Mayor's  reply  of  July  8th: 
"  There  is  a  serious  scarcity  of  houses  in  this  vicinity  at  the  present 

time The  population  has  increased  at  least  S,000  in  the  last  two  years, 

which  would  require  at  least-  400  houses,  counting  five  persons  to  a  house. 
AVhile  I  have  not  obtained  accurate  information  as  to  tlie  number  of  houses 
built  in  that  length  of  time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  exceed  100. 
A  small  number  of  people  are  at  present  living  in  tents  until  houses  can  be 
secured.  There  is  also  a  number  of  people  living  in  temporary  buildings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  City,  which  will  not  be  habitable  in  the  winter  montlis  unless 
considerable  improvement  is  made  on  them.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  houses  required  to  take  care  of  the  present  requirements  and  the 
natural  increase  during  the  next  year  is  at  least  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty." 

Stratford  : 

While  on  July  9th,  the  Mayor  wrote,  "  We  have  no  housing  problem  in 
Stratford  at  the  present  time,  there  being  no  shortage,"  the  extracts  given 
below  from  the  report  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Social  Service  Council, 
appearing  in  the  Beacon  on  January  -ith,  1919,  tell  a  somewhat  different  story: 

"  1.  After  making  some  careful  inquiry,  however,  from  persons  in  the 
city  who  are  reasonably  conversant  with  the  actual  conditions  of  many  work- 
ingmen's  houses,  we  concluded  that  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  houses 
in  this  city  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  if  you  are  going  to,  in  any 
adequate  degree,  safeguard  the  health  of  this  generation  and  of  the  children 
yet  unborn. 

2.  A  further  fact  appears  in  this  connection,  that  there  are  possibly  four 
hundred  houses  which  are,  technically  speaking,  out  of  condition.  These 
houses  are  without  proper  foundations  and  have  no  cellars.  There  is  no 
furnace,  bath,  sanitary  closet  or  electric  light,  and  possibly  in  very  man^  cases 
there  is  a  lean-to  shed  where  the  floor  consists,  of  a  few  loore  boards  thrown 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  house  may  lack  almost  every  one  or  many 
of  these  essentials  and  yet  people  live  healthily  in  it.  but  that  is  due  more  to 
the  superb  qualities  of  the  occupants  and  the  home  maker,  rather  than  to  any 
real  fitness  of  the  house.  Such  places  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  be  called 
a  good  standard  dwelling  for  any  man  to  live  in. 

3.  In  further  investigating  the  demands  of  a  six-room  house,  suitable 
for  a  workingman's  family,  we  found  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  fitted 
to  speak,  there  is  now  in  this  city  a  demand  for  about  two  hundred  six- 
roomed  houses,  with  modern  conveniences  and  renting  for  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  per  month.  If  these  houses  were  available,  they  could  be  rented 
almost  immediately.  In  connection  with  this  demand,  it  is  strongly  felt  by  some 
who  stand  quite  near  to  the  industrial  and  labour  situation  that  this  number 
of  houses  per  year  will  be  actually  needed  for  the  normal  groAvth  of  this 
city  for  some  years  to  come. 
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If  we  are  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  now  too  poorly  housed  or  whose 
houses  are  out  of  proper  condition,  there  will  be  needed  an  additional  four  to 
six  hundred  modern  houses  before  we  could  say  that  Stratford  housing  con- 
ditions are  up  to  a  reasonably  modest  standard." 

Sudbury : 

The  Mayor  wrote  in  July :    "  Houses  very  scarce." 

In  September,  in  stating  that  the  Council  felt  that  it  should  ask  for 
$100,000,  the  Town  Solicitor  wrote  that  "  the  need  of  houses  in  Sudbury 
for  workingmen  has  been  quite  a  problem  for  some  time." 

St.  Catharines : 

That  a  shortage  exists  sufficient  to  attract  public  attention  is  evidenced 
in  the  following  item  from  the  Financial  Post  of  October  13,  1918 : 

"  As  the  result  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Catharines  last 
week,  the  city  council  has  been  asked  to  make  application  to  the  Ontario 
Government  for  a  loan  of  $80,000  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  homes  for 
workingmen  under  the  Provincial  plan.  The  city  as  a  municipality  will  add 
$20,000.  The  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  interest  and  the  Province 
will  take  city  debentures  as  security." 

St.  Til 0 mas: 

In  July  the  municipality  reported  no  shortage,  but  a  somewhat  less  satis- 
factory situation  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  these  statements : 

Kitchener  Record,  Aug.  21,  1918 :  " .  .  .  .  Very  few  houses  for  renting 
are  available  there  (St.  Thomas).  An  investigation  recently  made  by 
Publicity  Commissioner,  H.  P.  MacMahon,  found  that  while  there  were  a 
number  of  houses  for  sale  there  were  scarcely  any  that  might  be  rented." 

London  Free  Press,  July  23,  1918 :  "  Housing  conditions  in  St.  Thomas 
may  compel  the  proprietors  of  the  new  industries  to  establish  boarding  houses 
until  places  can>-be  found  for  the  married  men  among  the  employees.  A 
representative  ^u^ne  of  the  big  factories  appealed  to  the  industrial  committee 
to-night  to-^elp-ibe  management  in  finding  houses  for  the  incoming  mechanics 
and  others." 

Tillsonhurg : 

Evidence  of  a  housing  shortage  in  Tillsonburg  is  given  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  below  from  a  local  newspaper: 

"  It  is  not  a  very  good  time  to  talk  about  building,  but  Tillsonburg  is 
badly  in  need  of  a  suitable  class  of  tenement  houses.  Many  families  during  the 
past  few  months  who  desire  to  locate  here  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because 
no  houses  were  available  for  them.  There  is  a  demand  right  now  for  several 
medium  sized  houses  .and  some  provision  should  be  made  to  supply  it." 

Toronto: 

The  Mayor  of  Toronto  wrote  on  July  8th,  that  the  matter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health:  to  report. 

In  his  monthly  bulletin  for  May,  Dr.  Hastings  had  already  reported  in 
part  as  follows : 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  confronting  Administrators  of  Public 
Health  and  Boards  of  Health  is  that  of  securing  sufficient  and  satisfaetorv 
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housing  for  the  people  of  their  respective  municipalities.  The  present  war 
has  forced  upon  governments  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  this  con- 
nection. The  following  condition  now  existing  in  Toronto  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  in  order  to  meet  both  present  and  after-war  conditions. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  houses  suitable  for 
workingmen  at  the  present  time  in  Toronto.  This  was  to  be  expected  with  the 
increasing  population  and  the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  doubling  up  of  families  in  many  of  the  old  buildings  that 
ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  proper  habitations.  This  doubling 
up  is  undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  high  rents,  which  always 
follow  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  lack  of  accommodation  now  felt  will  be  augumented  in  the  very 
near  future,  when  the  war  ends  and  peace  is  declared.  We  shall  probably 
within  the  next  five  years,  have  another  150,000  added  to  our  population. 
That  means  some  30,000  families,  taking  the  average  of  five  to  each  family. 
to  be  provided  with  dwellings.  This  will  necessitate  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  25,000  additional  dwellings  within  the  next  five  years,  if  a  re- 
currence of  the  congested  and  unsanitary  conditions  which  existed  a  few  years 
ago  is  to  be  prevented.  We  should  have  an  average  of  5,000  of  these  lower 
renting  houses  erected  everv-  year,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  provision 
being  forthcoming.  The  records  of  the  City  Architect  for  the  year  1917,  show 
the  number  of  dwellings  erected  was  only  902,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,500  to 
$3,000  each.-"' 

In  the  bulletin  for  June,  the  following  statements  had  been  made : 

"  There  is  in  Toronto  a  great  need  for  low-priced  houses,  the  rental  of 
which  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  wage  earner  whose  rent  should  range 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  earnings,  never  exceeding  the  latter  figure. 
The  following  budget  has  been  considered  an  average  guide  for  expenditure 
of  the  wage  earner's  income : 

One  day's  wage  for  one  week's  lent. 

Two  days'  wage  for  o:ie  week's  food.  ' 

One  day's  wage  for  one  week's  clothing. 

One  day's  wage  for  fuel,  lighting  and  other  incidentals. 

One  day's  wage  for  saving  and  pleasure. 

Obviously,  it  depends  on  the  use  of  the  last,  whether  or  not  he  is  to  make 
a  success  of  life. 

'■'  Toronto  has,  in  the  last  five  years,  torn  down  or  had  closed  up  as  unfit 
for  habitation,  1,682  dwellings,  and  in  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  these 
cases  have  new  dwellings  been  erected,  the  balance  of  the  grounds  having  been 
used  for  the  erection  of  manufactories  of  different  kinds  and  public  buildings." 

"  Furthermore,  in  1916  and  1917,  there  were  10,945  marriages  registered 
in  the  City  Clerk's  office  and  in  the  same  period  only  1.551  dwellings  erected." 

Trout  Creek: 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Trout  Creek  wrote  on  September  I'Oth : 
''  At  present  there  are  not  enough  houses  to  supply. the  demand." 
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Walkerville : 

In  a  communication  of  July  lltii,  the  acting  To\vn  Clerk  stated  that 
"  there  are  no  houses  to  rent  in  Walkerville  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Further  light  is  tlivown  on  the  subject  in  a  press  despatch  of  date  August 
14th : 

"  Impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Ontario  Government's  plan  to 
loan  money  at  5  per  cent,  taifnunicipalities  to  build  homes  for  workmen,  Mayor 
Hoare,  of  Walkerville,  has  -ifistructed  the  Civic  Finance  Committee  to  report 
on  the  plan  at  the  next  council  meeting.  According  to  R.  A.  Holland,  a  former 
member  of  the  Council,  there  is  a  shortage  of  500  houses  in  the  town.  This 
condition,  it  is  declared,  is  retarding  the  industrial  growth  of  the  town." 

The  Assessment  Commissioner  confirmed  this  statement  of  the  shortage. 

^ye]hlnd■. 

The  following  passages  from  a  letter  of  July  18th.  from  the  C'ity  Clerk^ 
indicate  the  conditions  existing  in  that  city : 

"  Two  manufacturing  concerns  have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
building  and  buying  houses  but  even  with  all  their  expenditure  the  demands 
have  not  been  met  and  some  other  manufacturers  have  taken  stock  in  a  house 
building  company  in  order  to  help." 

"  Wetland  City  is  sutferiltg  seriously  for  lack  of  houses  and  to-day  should 
have  five  hundred  additionaf^>rkmen's  houses." 

]yeston :  -y^-- 

In  Jnlv  tile  Town  Solicitor  reported  a  very  considerable  demand  for  small 
houses. 

In  an  interview  on  December  ITth,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Weston  stated 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Weston  is  that  houses  worth  $5,000  to  $7,000 
have  been  built  by  speculators  who  found  that  they  could  sell  these  to  ad- 
vantage. Very  few  people  have  been  building  houses  which  could  be  sold  for 
$3,000  or  less.  The  result  is  that  the  people  have  been  living  in  shacks  or 
doubling  up  in  larger  houses. 

^y  in  (Isor : 

All  the  border  municipalities,  owing  to  al)nornially  rapid  expansion,  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  housing  problem. 

On  August  3rd,  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  wrote : 

"...  .  During  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  erected  hundreds  of 
houses  each  year  ancl  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  many  families  have  to  seek  homes  in  Detroit  on 
account  of  being  unable  to  secure  reasonably  priced  homes  in  the  border  muni- 
cipalities." 

This  is  also  emphasized  by  a  press  despatch  of  July  l'5th : 

"  So  serious  has  been  the  housing  problem  in  Windsor  and  adjoining 
cities  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  be  asked  by  the  Border  Cities  Eeai 
Estate  Board  to  back  the  municipalities  in  a  debenture  issue  of  $1,500,000. 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  1,000  workmen's  homes.  ...  It  is  estimated 
that  500  families  have  been  compelled  to  '  double  up '  because  houses  are  not 
available." 
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The  fact  that  the  following  municipalities  in  addition  have  applied  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Provincial  loan  would  indicate 
that  housing  conditions  there  are  not  entirely  satisfactory : 

Barton  Township.  Kingston.  Oshawa. 

Carleton  Place.  Kitchener.  Port  Arthur. 

Chatham.  Leaside.  Peterborough. 

Charlton.  Lindsay.  Sandwich. 

Dundas.  Listowel.  Scarborough  Township. 

Etobicoke.  Xeebing  Tuwnship.  Sturgeon  Falls. 

Ford  City.  Orillia.  Westboro  Village. 

Fort  Erie.  Oakville.  York  Township. 
Ingersoll. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Committee  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
further  investigation.  Some  sixty  municipalities,  it  will  be  noted,  have  recjguized 
and  admitted  the  need.  In  some  of  these  including  at  least  six  cities,  the  shortage 
has  been  shown  to  be  acute.  In  other  places  where  the  municipal  councils  have 
not  acknowledged  the  need  for  more  and  better  houses,  it  does  not  follow  that 
housing  conditions  are  satisfactory.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  several  places 
where  otficially  a  need  was  denied,  privately  or  by  social  bodies  it  was  definitely 
conceded  to  exist.  The  demand  was  found  to  be  for  houses  of  from  four  to  six 
rooms,  substantially  built,  but  within  the  financial  reach  of  the  workingman.  A 
comparatively  large  supply  of  houses  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  rooms,  has  resulted 
in  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  sub-letting. 

The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  the  shortage  was  only  temporary- 
and  a  result  of  the  shifting  of  population  to  centres  where  munitions  were  being 
manufactured.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  causing  congestion  in  certain 
places,  and  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  has  brought  a  measure  of  relief  in  such 
cases. 

The  condition,  however,  was  too  wide-spread  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  It 
was  considered  to  be  largely  the  result  of  general  war-time  conditions,  namely, 
the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  capital,  labour  and  material,  hence  the  failure  to  replace 
the  percentage  of  houses  annually  becoming  unfit  for  habitation,  or  to  provide  new 
ones  for  the  natural  increase  in  population.  The  startling  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  Toronto,  and  the  number  of  new  houses  built 
during  those  years,  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
almost  complete  diversion  of  private  capital  from  building. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  problem  is  regarded  as  merely  the  result  of 
the  war.  The  experience  of  older  countries  has  been  that  the  total  number  of 
suitable  dwellings  supplied,  especially  for  lower  paid  workingmen,  is  normally 
insufficient  to  meet  the  need.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  working  freely  cannot 
consistently  maintain  adequate  housing  accommodation.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  interruption  of  the  normal  production  of  houses  has  resulted  in 
exceptional  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  can  be  met  only  by 
exceptional  measures. 
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Chapter   II. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  IN  HOUSING. 

The  functions  of  Government  have  been  widely  extended  in  all  enlightened 
countries  during  recent  years.  Gradually  the  State  has  assumed  prerogatives 
which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  seriously  infringing  on  personal 
liberty.  Acquiescence  in  compulsory  education,  factory  inspection,  old  age  pensions, 
workmen's  compensation,  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic,  control  of  railway  rates, 
and  more  recently  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  conscription,  serve  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  State  is  now  permitted  to  exercise  control  over 
its  citizens,  provided  such  control  is  felt  to  be  in  the  general  interest.  The 
touchstone  of  each  new  measure  is  its  contribution  to  public  welfare.  By  this 
test  also  must  housing  be  tried. 

Is  it,  then,  in  the  public  interest  that  the  provision  of  shelter  should  be  left 
entirely  to  private  initiative?  Admittedly  the  lack  of  open  spaces,  the  absence 
of  privacy  as  between  families,  or  as  between  the  sexes  in  the  same  family,  the 
want  of  proper  sanitation,  and  slum  conditions  generally,  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  well-being,  not  only  of  the  slum  dwellers,  but  also  of  the  residents 
of  fashionable  districts.  The  house-fly  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  effects 
of  vice  and  crime  cannot  be  segregated.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to 
restrictive  legislation.  Cities  have  acquired  the  right  to  condemn  houses  which 
are  insanitary,  and  to  prevent  congestion  of  buildings  and  overcrowding  of 
occupants.  That  these  restrictive  powers  in  themselves  are  inadequate  has  fre- 
quently been  demonstrated  elsewhere,  and  in  Toronto  recently  an  interesting 
admission  has  been  made  of  the  failure  of  good  by-laws  alone,  however  honest 
may  be  the  intentions  of  the  administration,  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Housing 
Commission  of  Toronto,  thus  described  conditions  of  overcrowding,  resulting  from 
the  shortage  of  houses : 

"  A  survey  of  13,574  houses,  in  14  representative  districts,  was  made, 
in  order  to  determine  in  how  many  of  these  two  or  more  families  were 
housed.  All  these  houses  were  constructed  as  single  family  houses,  and  the 
48  apartment  houses,  and  271  common  lodging  houses,  were  eliminated  from 
the  investigation.  The  dwellings  under  observation  were  found  to  contain 
18,123  families,  embracing  90,272  persons.  In  4,383  homes,  which  contained 
4,  5,  6,  7  or  8  rooms,  there  were  two  families.  In  402  houses  there  were 
three  families,  or  more,  and  in  3,954  homes,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
families  there  were  lodgers.  Thus,  out  of  13,574  homes  originally  intended 
as  single  family  houses,  8,739  contained  2,  3  or  more  families,  or  lodgers,  and 
'  only  4,835,  or  36  per  cent,  were  occupied  by  single  families,  for  which  the 
houses  were  built.  Moreover,  as  shown  by  this  particular  enquiry,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,538  dilapidated  houses,  that  is,  houses  unfit  for  habitation, 
included  in  the  13,574  dwellings  visited. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  large  cities 
on  the  continent,  is  the  insistence  of  foreigners  on  herding  together,  for  the 
sake  of  economv. 
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A  vigorous  campaign  against  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  conditions  was 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Health  in  1910,  with  the  result  that 
hundreds  of  houses  were  condemned,  and  many  owners  were  compelled  to 
instal  much  needed  sanitary  improvements.  The  most  undesirable  conditions 
referred  to  only  tend  to  promote  immorality  and  disease,  and  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  community,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  Since  the 
need  for  housing  accommodation  has  become  acute,  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  in  this  direction,  have  had  to  be  greatly  lessened, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  resumed  again  shortly."* 

The  striking  feature  of  this  statement  is  the  disclosure  of  the  extent  to 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  constructive  policy  and  the  dependence  merely 
on  restrictive  measures,  home  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  a  city  which  has  always 
prided  itself  on  being  a  city  of  homes.  The  term  "  home "  appears  strangely 
out  of  place  when  applied  to  dwellings  used  for  the  shelter  of  two  or  more 
families.  If  the  fourteen  districts  investigated  were  really  representative,  and  the 
percentage  of  houses  occupied  by  single  families  throughout  the  city  is  only  36 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  houses  built  to  accommodate  single  families — an 
almost  incredible  inference — no  further  comment  is  needed  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  housing  policy,  or  lack  of  policy.  It  seems  hardly  just  to  single  out 
foreigners  for  special  mention.  The  "  foreigners "  lived  as  they  were  permitted 
to  live,  and,  indeed,  as  they  were  compelled  to  live,  in  common  with  many 
thousands  of  citizens  born  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The  influenza  epidemic 
revealed  to  many  people  previously  ignorant  of  the  actual  situation  the  fact  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  families,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  better  conditions, 
were  being  compelled  by  economic  necessity  and  the  failure  of  private  enterprise 
to  provide  adequate  accommodation,  to  live  in  rear  hovels  opening  upon  lanes,  or 
to  "'  herd  together  "  in  houses,  once  respectable  homes  of  single  families. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Toronto  has  been  obliged  to  wink  at  abuses. 
As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission,  he  admits  that, 
"  there  were  no  less  than  1,538  dilapidated  houses,  that  is,  houses  unfit  for  habita- 
tion included  in  the  13,574  buildings  visited,"  and  that  "  condemnation  of  un- 
sanitary houses,  which  was  active  prior  to  the  war.  has  been  practically  suspended 
during  the  past  few  years." f 

However  undesirable  it  is  that  families  should  live  in  dilapidated  and  in- 
sanitary houses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  city  authorities  should  permit  them 
to  do  so  when  the  alternative  is  living  in  the  streets. 

Toronto  is  the  only  municipality  in  the  Province  which  has  investigated 
housing  conditions  and  made  a  report.  Information  received  would  indicate  that 
several  other  cities  and  towns  have  developed  a  housing  problem  as  serious  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  that  of  Toronto.  The  fact  that  reports  have  not 
been  prepared,  and  that  the  situation  is  not  even  admitted  by  some  municipal 
authorities,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  evils  of  bad  housing  have  been 
avoided.  As  late  as  August,  1918,  the  City  Council  in  Toronto  doubted  the  need 
of  additional  houses,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  previously  expressed  by  the  Board 
of  Health  that  "  Toronto  should  have  between  5,000  and  10,000  of  these  low- 
priced  houses  to  meet  present  demands,  and  5,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  years 
at  least.-'+ 

*  Report  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission.  December.  1918.  pp.  4.  5. 
^  Report  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission.  December,  1918.  p.  3. 
+  Report  No.  7  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  p.  3. 
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The  influenza  epidemic  and  the  perplexities  of  returning"  soldiers  were  needed 
lo  stir  public  sympathy  and  inform  public  opinion  as  to  conditions  which  had 
<leveloped  almost  unnoticed  l)y  those  who  were  not  directly  suffering  from  them. 

Under  war  conditions,  then,  private  enterprise  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  the  people,  and  public  authorities  have  been  unable  to  enforce  necessary 
sanitary  regulations.  One  other  effect  of  the  shortage  should  also  be  mentioned. 
The  owners  of  houses  for  rent,  taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
liave  been  able  to  obtain  rentals  which  in  many  cases  were  out  of  proportion  to 
the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  jiay.  The  following  case  in  point  has  been  recorded  by 
tlie  Rev.  Peter  Bryce : 

J.  is  an  unskilled  workman.  He  is  a  plodding  man,  without  initiative 
and  with  very  few  interests  apart  from  his  home.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  obliged  for  family  reasons  to  leave  school  and  undertake  employment 
yielding  the  highest  immediate  return  in  wages.  He  married  early  and  has 
had  six  children,  one  of  whom  died  two  years  ago.  The  children  are  all 
under  thirteen  years   of  age. 

In  1913  his  weekly  wage  averaged  thirteen  dollars;  to-day  he  earns 
eighteen  dollars.  All  he  receives  he  turns  over  to  his  wife,  with  the  exception 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  tobacco  and  fifty  cents  for  carfare.  He  has  not  had 
a  holiday  in  six  years,  and  he  has  consistently  denied  himself  anything  but 
the  most  necessary  clothing  in  order  that  the  children  might  be  decently 
clothed. 

They  have  lived  in  a  rented  house  for  several  years,  paying  a  rental  of 
$15  a  month.  It  is  not  a  good  house,  but  they  were  reconciled  to  it,  as 
their  means  would  not  permit  them  to  rent  a  better  one.  However,  two 
months  ago  (September,  1918)  the  OAvner  notified  them  that  he  proposed  to 
improve  the  property  and  sell  it,  and  they  must  leave  in  one  month. 

They  decided  they  might  pay  $18  monthly  in  rent,  but  to  secure  a  house 
large  enough  for  a  family  of  seven  at  that  rental  was  found  to  be  impossil)le. 
Opportunities  to  buy  were  afforded,  hut  they  had  no  money  for  the  initial 
payment.  In  desperation,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month's  notice,  an  extension 
of  time  being  refused,  they  rented  a  house  at  $30  per  month. 

They  now  pay  -10  per  cent,  of  their  income  for  rent.  On  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weekly  income  of  $18  a  family  of  seven  must  be  maintained  in  food  and 
clothing,  in  addition  to  all  the  incidentals  associated  with  the  home.  It  is 
an   impossible   task. 

The  proportion  of  a  man's  wages  which  should  be  assigned  to  rental  is 
usually  estimated  at  aliout  twenty  per  cent,  as  a  maximum.  Here  we  have  a  man 
compelled  to  pay  double  the  proper  percentage.  The  inevitable  consequence  is 
serious  privation  of  other  necessities  of  life.  ' 

It  appears  possible,  then,  to  establish  a  clear  case  for  state  intervention  when 
the  failure  of  private  enterprise  endangers  public  health  and  denies  decent  com- 
fort to  the  families  of  citizens. 

"  But  while  we  recognize,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  ''  that  real  im- 
provement is  only  practicable  along  those  lines  that  are  economically  sound, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  our  citizens  have  a  claim  for 
decent  and  sanitary  shelter,  which  we  have  no  right  to  withhold  from  them 
because  of  misfortune  or  inefficiencv?     And  even  if  we  could  justify  neglect 
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of  tlie  conditions  in  which  they  live  on  the  ground  tliat  they  are  responsible 

for  them,  yet  we  cannot  justify  any  neglect  of  the  conditions  in  wliith  their 

children — the  future  citizens  of  the  country — are  being  reared.''* 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  the  first  public  authority 

in  Canada  to  move  in  the  matter.     On  July  17th,  1918,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 

William    Hearst,    wrote   to    the    Chairman    of   the    Ontario    Housing   Committee, 

announcing   the    provision   of   a   loan   of   two   million    dollars   and   discussed   the 

question  in  the  following  terms: 

"  The  more  investigation  I  make  and  the  more  consideration  I  give  to 
the  housing  problem,  the  more  important  it  appears  to  me,  and  the  greater 
appears  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 


lifi  rouitexii   Of   ilf.s.sis.   Kilhain    if  Ui-fhin--. 

United  States  War  Housing  at  Atlantic  Heights,  X.H. 

In  SO  far  as  the  present  situation  lias  been  lirought  about  bv  the  war,  it 
might  be  considered  a  war  problem,  and  that  its  solution,  along  with  other  war 
problems  rested  with  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  also  been  argued  with 
much  force  that  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  war  problem,  it  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
an  industrial  and  national  one,  and  that  so  far  as  public  credit  might  be 
required  to  meet  the  situation;  the  responsibility  rested  with  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  force  of  this  contention  is  strengthened  by  the  position  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  been  called  upon  to  take  in  controlling  the  bond 
flotations  of  Provincial  Governments  and  municipalities. 


*  State,  City  and  Town  Planning.    An  address  before  the  Clevelard  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. June  6,  1916.  v.  17. 
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I  poiuted  out  when  the  Committee,  of  which  you  are  head,  was  formed, 
apart  from  whatever  responsibility  may  rest  upon  the  Federal  Government,  iii 
my  opinion  the  matter  is  largely  a  municipal  one.  The  problem,  however, 
is  a  most  urgent  one,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  a  discussion  as  to  where 
the  primary  responsibility  rests.  There  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  both  co- 
operation and  action  by  all  parties  concerned 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  is  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  one  to  assist  in  meeting  the  pressing  emergency 
with  which  w^e  are  confronted,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  an  admission 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Province,  or  in  any  way  relieving  the 
Federal  Government,  municipalities,  employers  of  labour,  and  citizens  generally 
from  whatever  obligations  may  rest  upon  them  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  whole  question.  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to  lend 
some  assistance,  regardless  of  where  responsibility  rests,  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  effort  on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned." 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  that  the  acute  short- 
age of  houses  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  which  was  largely  the  result 
of  the  war,  required  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  case  was 
thus  stated  in  representations  made  to  the  Federal  authorities  by  the  Committee: 

The  Ontario  Housing  Committee  in  June  of  the  present  year  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Ontario  Government  to  investigate  the  housing  situation, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  might  deem  proper. 

After  three  months  of  study  the  Housing  Committee  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  as  it  affects  Ontario  can  be  solved  only  by  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  authorities.  The  need  is  chiefly  for  inexpensive 
houses  for  urban  and  rural  labour.  The  war  and  federal  action  resulting 
from  the  war,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  private  capital 
from  the  building  of  inexpensive  houses.  National  savings  have  been  largely 
invested  in  war  bonds,  so  that  money  has  not  been  available  for  six  per  cent, 
housing  enterprises,  as  provided  for  under  the  Ontario  Housing  Accommoda- 
tion Act  of  1913.  The  speculative  builder  also  has  been  drawn  into  more 
remunerative  and  safer  lines  of  investment,  being  frightened  by  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  labour,  and  the  fear  that  the  end  of  the  war  might 
leave  him  with  property  on  his  hands  which  would  decline  in  value.  It 
has  always  been  difficult  to  get  capital  for  the  building  of  houses  of  a  less 
expensive  type.  This  difficulty  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  war. 
The  shortage  of  sanitary  and  comfortable  small  houses  in  which  a  thrifty 
workman  can  afford  to  live  and  bring  up  his  family  is  general,  and  in  some 
urban  centres,  serious.  In  many  places  it  has  become  practically  impossible 
to  rent  such  houses  at  reasonable  rates,  and  difficult  even  to  purchase  them 
at  the  present  enhanced  prices.  Probably  two  per  cent,  of  workmen's  houses 
cease  to  be  habitable  every  year.  During  the  four  years  of  war  little  building 
has  been  undertaken.  The  total  number  of  available  houses  would  be  at 
least  five  per  cent,  less  than  in  1914.  Yet  in  Winnipeg  in  the  years  1915, 
1916,  1917,  there  were  7,798  marriages  and  only  135  new  dwellings  and 
apartments  were  built.  In  Toronto  in  1916  and  1917,  the  number  of  marriages 
was  10,945,  while  only  1,551  new  dwellings  were  erected.  Unusual  building 
activity  is  imperative,  if  the  houses  which  have  become  uninhabitable  during 
the  war  are  to  be  replaced,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  immigration,  if  homes  are  to 
be  provided  for  new  families  which  have  come  into  existence.     Owing  to  the 
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diversion  of  private  capital  to  iinance  the   war  it   has  become  necessary  Tor 
the  State  to  intervene. 

Under  present  conditions  the  builder  tannot  be  expected  to  build  for 
rental,  and  the  workman  should  not  be  asked  to  buy.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  increase  in  cost  of  a  workman's  house  over  pre-war  prices  would 
be  from  $500  to  $800.  Xo  workman  should  be  compelled  to  undertake  such 
a  burden.  Its  weight  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  average  savings  of  a  whole  lifetime  such  a  sum  would 
mean.  It  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  workman,  who  must  have  shelter  and 
who  should  have  a  decent  home,  with  this  loss.  In  England  the  Government 
has  agreed  to  stand  75  per  cent.,  or  more  if  necessary,  of  the  loss  ascertained 
after  a  period  of  years.  Similar  action  would  appear  necessary  in  Canada. 
For  houses  are  not  like  clothes.  When  a  purchaser  pays  a  double  price  for 
a  suit  of  clothes,  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  invest- 
ment is  one  of  many,  and  next  year's  suit  may  be  well  within  his  means. 
But  a  well-built  house  is  an  investment  for  a  lifetime,  and  the  burden  once 
assumed  is  a  burden  to  be  borne  while  the  house  lasts. 

The  housing  problem  is  partly  one  of  the  shifting  of  industrial  population. 
In  the  period  of  reconstruction  the  Federal  Government  being  concerned 
with  industry,  trade  and  commerce,  with  immigration  and  colonization,  to 
a  very  large  extent  will  determine  where  new  houses  will  be  needed.  It  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  wise  policy  for  the  future  to  stimulate  either  land 
settlement  or  industrial  expansion  without  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those 
whose  contribution  to  reconstruction  will  largely  depend  on  the  character 
of  their  homes. 

The  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  war  will  cause  a  demand  for  many 
thousands  of  houses.  Our  investigations  indicate  that  these  houses  are  not 
available.  In  many  cases  the  returned  man  will  be  so  maimed  or  so  shattered 
in  health  that  he  will  be  unable  to  earn  high  wages.  Yet  he  will  wish,  and 
should  be  encouraged,  to  depend  on  himself.  Small  yet  comfortable  houses 
conveniently  situated  in  relation  to  his  place  of  work  should  be  available 
at  prices  which  eliminate  speculative  profits.  Such  houses  have  never  been 
built  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  practical  cessation  of  building  during 
the  war  has  caused  a  shortage  which  is  even  now  being  felt  by  our  returned 
men,  and  which  on  demobilization,  in  default  of  Government  action,  is  sure 
to  become  acute  and  to  cause  widespread  suffering  and  discontent. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
final  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  housing  of  its  people.  This  idea  has 
found  definite  acceptance  in  all  progressive  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  produced  by  the  present  war.  Great  Britain  has  built  for  her 
war-workers  many  thousands  of  permanent  houses,  for  the  most  part  in 
beautifully  planned  garden  cities,  and  is  preparing  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  300.000  houses  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  peace.  Even  with 
the  war  in  progress  France  is  actually  cleaning  out  the  slums  in  some  of  her 
cities  and  replacing  them  by  good  houses.  The  United  States  has  voted 
$175,000,000  to  be  spent  on  war  housing  and  has  definitely  and  in  a  very 
practical  way  admitted  State  responsibility.  Everywhere  the  principle  is 
being  accepted  that  the  State  which  demands  large  services  of  its  citizens 
owes  in  return  to  these  citizens  and  their  families  the  assurance  that  they 
will  not  lack  decent  shelter  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  home  life. 
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For  these  reasons,  and  recognizing  that  the  Provinces  and  the  munici- 
palities require  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominion  to  finance  and  direct  a 
housing  policy  which  will  bring  Canada  into  line  with  other  progressive 
countries,  enable  us  to  attract  the  better  type  of  immigrants,  permit  us  to 
retain  such  immigrants  and  our  own  more  ambitious  workmen,  and  make  the 
homes  of  Canada  fit  places  for  the  production  of  a  vigorous,  intelligent  and 
contented  people,  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  respectfully  recom- 
mends     

An  ap})ropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  housing  was  announced  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  December  the  tliird.  Coming,  as  it  did,  when  already  German 
resistance  was  being  broken  down,  and  victory  and  peace  were  at  hand,  the 
appropriation  was  a  recognition,  not  of  the  value  of  good  housing  in  increasing 


B.i/   courtcfi!/    of  Mr.    Iltontan   Adani.s. 

British  War  Housing,  "Well  Hall,  Wnolwich.     One  of  the  finest  developments  in  England, 
completed   in   some   nine    months. 


war  production,  but  of  the  need  of  State  assistance  to  remedv  housing  conditions 
which  had  developed  during  the  war.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  was  that  the  Provincial  Governments  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  proportion  to  their  population.  These  in  turn  would  hand  over 
the  money  to  municipalities.  The  municipalities  could  either  build  themselves 
or  loan  to  housing  companies  with  limited  dividends,  or  to  individual  lot  owners 
or  to  farmers.  The  municipal  authorities  in  the  case  of  all  loans  would  be 
responsible  to  the  Provincial  authorities  and  these  in  turn  to  the  Federal 
authorities. 

A  difficulty  which  arose  in  connection  with  war  housing  in  the  United  States 
was  thus  avoided.  The  large  appropriations  made  by  the  IT.  S.  Government, 
amounting  in   all  to  some  $175,000,000.  were  expended   directly  by  tlie   Federal 
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Government  through  the  Emergency  Fleet  L'oriJOFation,  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation.  The  State  and  munieipai#'autliorities  had  no  part  in 
the  transaction.  Land  was  purchased  or  expropi'ji^d  as  desired,  and  building 
was  pushed  with  all  possible  speed,  decision  as  -im-  a  post-bellum  policy  being 
deferred.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  precipitate  action,  which  was  regarded  as 
justified  by  the  emergency,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  has  brought  aljout  a  peculiar 
situation.  While  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  several  large  schemes 
completed  and  is  proceeding  with  those  not  yet  completed,  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation  had  not  a  single  house  finished  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  a  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  building  operations  shall 
cease  except  in  those  schemes  which  are  seventy-five  per  cent,  completed.  The 
absence  of  financial  interest  or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  or 
State  authorities  leaves  these  partly  finished  developments  in  the  position  of 
friendless  orphans.  .--! 

In  time  of  war  a  procedure  may  \)e  justiliei-Mvhich  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  indefensible.  As  a  permanent  policy-^wi-t  would  appear  wise  for  the 
Government  to  work  through  the  local  authorities,  a  possible  exception  being  the 
provision  of  houses  for  the  Government's  own  employees.  Local  interest,  which 
is  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  any  scheme,  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
development   of   local   initiative   and   enterprise. 

Growing  recognition  of  this  fact  is  to  be  seen  in  later  housing  legislation 
of  New  Zealand.  With  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  high,  and  with  a  virile 
and  ambitious  class  of  workmen,  it  was  natural  that  the  beginnings  of  constructive 
housing  legislation  should  take  the  form  of  Government  aid  to  the  individual 
workman.  The  earlier  legislation  was  intended  to  aid  owners  of  small  holdinsfs  in 
building  homes  on  their  land.  It  is  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  1906  and  1913, 
and  institutes  through  the  State  Advances  Office  a  system  of  loans  to  persons  with 
not  more  than  $1,000  income,  employed  at  manual  or  clerical  work.  The  sum 
advanced  is  not  to  exceed  $2,350,  or  the  value  of  the  house  to  be  built,  is  to  be 
repaid  in  a  period  of  36  years,  or  less,  and  bears  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  reduced 
to  41/0  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  The  procedure  is  extremely  simple,  and  takes 
the  form  of  an  informal  chat  through  the  wicket  with  the  local  postmaster,  who 
supplies  the  forms,  gives  all  required  information,  with  plans  and  estimates 
for  eighteen  selected  types  of  houses,  and  receives  the  periodical  payments.  The 
average  freehold  advance  has  been  $2,290,  the  average  leasehold  $1,385,  and  the 
average  combined  freehold  and  leasehold  advance  has  been  $3,250. 

There  have  been  two  enactments  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker  owning  no 
land.  These  are  the  Workers'  Dwelling  Acts  of  1905  and  1910.  Somewhat  in- 
teresting features  differentiate  these  measures.  The  Act  of  1905  provided  for  the 
erection  of  houses  whose  cost  was  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  on  Crown  or  settlement 
lands  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  With  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  five  acre 
lots  this  maximum  was  raised  to  $3,750.  The  houses  were  to  be  leased  for  21 
years,  with  right  of  renewal,  at  a  weekly  or  monthly  rental  amounting  to  6  per 
cent,  plus  rates  and  insurance.     In  all,  126  dwellings  were  built  under  this  Act. 

The  Act  of  1910  encouraged  freehold  tenure.  A  term  of  251/2  years,  increased 
in  the  case  of  brick  or  concrete  houses  to  361/2  years  was  allowed  for  payment 
in  weekly,  fortnightly  or  monthly  instalments,  these  being  calculated  at  7  per 
cent.,  5  per  cent,  for  interest  and  2  per  cent,  for  principal.  The  initial  deposit 
was  to  be  $50,  and  at  any  tinie  the  term  coitld  be  reduced  by  the  payment  of  $35 
or  any*  multiple  thereof.  All-  the  houses  built  under  this  Act.  about  600  up  to 
1917,  were  purchased.  ' 
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These  measures  all  provide  for  direct  Government  aid  and  administration. 
The  Act  of  1915,  however,  foreshadows  a  change  of  policy,  in  that  it  contains 
a  provision  whereby  the  management  and  control  of  any  workers"  dwellings  erected 
by  the  State  can  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  local  body. 

In  Canada,  Provincial  Governments,  representing  as  they  do,  the  munici- 
palities collectively,  should  have  an  important  place  both  in  determining  policies 
and  in  administration.  Responsibility  is  shared  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Federal  appropriation.  The  function  of  the  Government,  or 
Governments,  however,  should  be  confined  to  facilitating  the  financing  of  house 
construction  for  those  who  otherwise  might  be  unable  to  secure  adequate  shelter ; 
to  defining  acceptable  standards;  and  to  maintaining  an  advisory  and  administra- 
tive body  which  will  assist  municipalities  and  see  that  funds  are  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  as  defined. 

It  Avould  appear  unwise  for  the  Government  ordinarily  to  advance  money  at 
less  than  the  current  lowest  rate  of  interest.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when 
the  Government  may  wisely  accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
houses  required  for  decent  living  conditions.  For  instance,  the  present  war  has 
produced  an  inflation  of  cost  which  in  the  case  of  low-priced  houses  seriously 
retards  necessary  building.  The  responsibility  for  tliis  extra  cost  should,  it  is 
believed,  be  shared  by  the  Government.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  acceptance  of  this  principle  has  made  a  generous  provision  to  meet  such 
inflated  costs.  It  has  agreed  to  make  good  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  difl^erence 
between  the  cost  of  construction  under  war  conditions  and  the  cost  under  normal 
conditions,  which  it  is  assumed  may  be  reached  after  a  period  of  seven  years. 
The  difficulties  of  estimating  and  capitalizing  this  difi:erence  are  formidable  enough. 
In  Ontario  by  loaning  eighty-five,  or  in  some  cases  one  hundred,  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
at  five  per  cent.,  rather  than  sixty-six  per  cent,  at  current  rates,  together  with  a 
contribution  of  three-quarters  of  the  estimated  excessive  cost,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
a  simpler  method  of  meeting  the  situation  has  been  devised,  and  one  better  suited 
to  Canadian  conditions. 

In  justifying  direct  State  aid  it  may  be  argued  that  a  responsibility  attaches 
to  the  provision  of  low  priced  houses.  In  the  case  of  income  and  succession  taxes 
abilitv  to  pay  as  indicated  either  l\v  income  or  estate  is  not  proportionately 
taxed  ;  the  State  shares  increasingly  in  the  ability  to  pay.  It  may  be  contended  that 
if  the  State  is  responsible  for  supra-normal  income,  on  the  same  principle  it 
would  be  responsible  for  sub-normal  income.  Consequently,  if  to  loan  money 
by  the  State  at  an  uneconomic  rate  of  interest  in  order  that  its  citizens  may 
be  properly  housed  is  considered  in  every  case  an  unwise  or  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceeding, it  may  become  necessary  for  the  State  to  put  in  operation  measures 
which  will  secure  for  workmen  a  wage  which  without  St-ate  assistance  Avill  attain 
the  same  object.  The  point  upon  which  the  issue  hangs  is  whether  the  State  is 
prepared  to  deny  a  responsibility  for  making  decent  living  conditions  possible 
for  all  its  citizens. 

State  subvention  to  housing,  then,  in  the  form  of  loans  at  an  uneconomic  rate 
of  interest,  in  certain  special  circumstances  may  be  not  merely  defensible  but 
imperative  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  remedial,  however,  and  should  not  divert 
attention  from  the  devising  of  fundamental  policies.  Unless  exceptional,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  private  enterprise.  Capital  which  otherwise  might 
be  directed  to  housing  would  naturally  be  diverted  to  other  more  profitable  channels. 
The  effect  of  Government  intervention  thus  might  be  actually  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  buildinsf.     Unless  the  State  is  prepared  to  take  over  the  whole  business 
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of  providing  houses  for  its  citizens,  or  for  any  particular  class  of  its  citizens,  it 
cannot  wisely  adopt  a  permanent  policy  which  discourages  legitimate  private 
enterprise. 

England  has  had  a  longer  experience  and  has  made  more  progress  in  housing 
legislation  than  any  other  country.  The  pioneer  in  the  modern  movement  for  hous- 
ing reform  Avas  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  introduced  his  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act  in  1851,  providing  for  loans  to  municipalities,  and  later,  to  building 
societies.  The  history  of  the  relation  between  public  and  private  enterprise  in 
England  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  AVood :  "  Municipal  activity 
has  tended  to  keep  up  standards  and  that  of  private  associations  to  keep  down 
cost.  Each  is  put  on  its  mettle  to  prove  its  own  claim  to  superiority.  Far  from 
stifling  private  initiative,  the  effect  of  Government  intervention  appears  to  be 
Ktimulating.  At  all  events,  the  greatest  private  activity  has  occurred  in  those 
localities  where  public  officials  liave  done  most.'""* 

The  method  l)y  which  private  enterprise  can  best  be  encouraged  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out  even  in  England.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Tudor  Walters  has  recently  reported  urging 
the  use  of  all  agencies,  public,  semi-public,  and  private:  "If  a  bold  and  en- 
ligbtened  policy  is  pursued,  by  which  all  the  housing  agencies,  including  local 
authorities,  public  utility  societies  and  the  best  forms  of  private  enterprise  have 
their  due  and  fitting  place  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a  well-organized  and 
efficient  central  department,  we  may  have  in  the  future  instead  of  gloomy  streets 
and  squalid  dwellings,  spacious  suburbs  with  convenient  and  attractive  hoiises, 
designed  by  competent  architects,  with  districts  planned  so  as  to  provide  the 
amenities  of  healthy  social  communities."! 

The  Ontario  plan  as  contained  in  the  circular  issued  on  December  12th, 
1918,  provides  for  aid  to  private  enterprise  in  that  loans  are  granted  to  individuals 
owning  building  lots,  to  farmers,  and  also  to  housing  companies  Avith  limited 
dividends.  The  Committee  hasi  sought  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  Government 
loans  to  building  companies  other  than  those  restricted  as  to  dividends.  The 
difficulties  of  administration  are  very  great  and  no  precedent  exists  for  guidance. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  urgency  of  the  need  may  call  for  pioneer  measures. 
If  so,  loans  might  be  granted  under  such  regulations  as  are  enumerated  and 
discussed  in  Appendix  IV, 

If,  then,  the  normal  function  of  the  Government  is  one  of  providing  loans 
and  securing  standards,  what  part  should  the  municipality  play?  In  Germany 
housing  reform  had  its  beginning  in  the  municipalities.  Ulm  was  the  first  German 
city  to  undertake  a  housing  scheme,  first  for  the  employees  of  the  municipality, 
then  for  other  workmen.  This  was  in  1888,  thirty-seven  years  after  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Act.  The  movement  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  various  States,  being 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Germany  is  owned  by  the 
municipalities  themselves.  "  The  City  of  Frankfort  owns  12,800  acres  within  the 
corporation — over  half — and  3,800  acres  outride:  Berlin  owns  39,000  acres; 
Munich,  13,600.  Mannheim  owns  over  half  the  land  Avithin  the  city  limits.  A  few 
years  ago  LTlm  OAvned  three-fifths  of  its  land :  noAV  it  owns  four-fifths. '""§ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  housing  undertaken  by  a  city  is  to 
be  found  in  South  Africa.     In  Bloemfontein  a  plan  has  been  developed,  certain 

*  The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace,  1918,  p.  71. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee.  ..  .to   consider   Questions  of  Building  Construction.  .. . 
for  the  Working  Classes  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  1918,  p.  7. 
§  Dr.  J.  0.  Miller,  "  The  New  Era  in  Canada,  1917,  p.  377. 
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features  of  which  may  be  thought  to  be  practicable  for  Ontario.  In  the  past 
seven  years  this  city  with  a  population  of  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  has 
advanced  $800,000  for  housing,  nearly  $300,000  of  which  has  already  been  paid 
back.  There  have  been  no  bad  debts  and  no  defaulting  in  payment  of  interest. 
The  ground  is  provided  by  the  purchaser.  The  total  amount  of  the  building  is 
provided  by  the  municipal  coimcil.  The  interest  rate  is  T  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
is  brought  down  to  half  the  valuation  after  which  it  becomes  6  per  cent.  The 
difference  of  1  per  cent,  has  been  treated  as  a  reserve  against  possible  bad  debts. 

The  council  usually  requires  collateral  security  for  about  a  third  of  the  loan. 
The  collateral  is  notified  in  case  payments  are  not  promptly  met.  Such  security 
is  not  absolutely  insisted  on,  but  is  regarded  as  a  safeguard  and  stimulus  to  the 
meeting  of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  The  payments  of  interest 
and  principal  are  made  monthly.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  In-  the  wife  as  a  part 
of  her  household  expenses.  Great  pleasure  is  taken  in  meeting  the  amount  due. 
and  in  adding  any  further  sum  which  can  be  saved.  The  council  has  not  hesitated 
to  encourage  such  enterprise,  because  it  realizes  that  every  house  so  built  adds  to 
ihe  tax  receipts  and  provides  another  water  and  light  consumer  and  another 
tram  rider.  It  has  taken  measures  to  ensure  that  good  houses  are  built  by 
providing  that  a  qualified  architect  shall  be  employed  to  supervise  the  work  and 
that  the  contractor  and  the  specifications  shall  be  approved  by  the  city  engineer. 

The  famous  garden  city  of  Letchworth  may  also  be  considered  a  municipal 
venture.  It  came  into  being  with  the  incorporation  in  190.3  of  an  association 
known  as  the  First  Garden  City  Company,  Limited.  This  association  retains 
the  freehold  of  the  town,  which  comprises  about  -i.oOO  acres  and  has  made  pro- 
vision for  a  population  of  30,000.  The  development  was  entirely  new,  and  was 
not  imposed  on  any  existing  municipality.  It  difl^ers  from  other  new  develop- 
ments in  this  respect,  that  it  was  not  founded  by  an  industry  or  an  association 
of  industries  for  commercial  advantage,  but  originated  in  the  bold  idealism  which 
contended  that  where  men  are  well  housed,  where  town  and  country  are  united, 
industries  will  be  eager  to  locate  in  order  to  secure  workmen  thus  housed  and 
environed.  Accordingly  a  model  garden  city  was  laid  out,  permanent  houses  were 
built  for  industrial  employees,  farm  labourers  and  others  who  might  minister 
to  the  social  needs  of  a  self-contained  community — and  the  industries  came.  In 
spite  of  initial  difficulties  incidental  to  a  pioneer  venture,  the  city  has  grown 
until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  County  of  Hertford  and  has  a 
population  of  12,000.  The  general  soundness  of  the  idea  is  further  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  Letchworth  experienced  none  of  the  labour  unrest  prevalent 
during  the  war.  The  garden  city  has  also  shown  itself  a  good  place  in  which  to 
rear  children.  The  infant  mortality  table  for  England  and  Wales  in  1917  is 
significant : 

England   and    Wales    97  per  1,000  births 

96  great    towns    104     "         "         " 

148  smaller   towns    93     "     •    "         " 

Rural    districts    76     "         "         " 

Letchworth      36     "        •" 

Here  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  function  of  the  city  is  to  provide 
"  the  good  life "  for  it-;  citizens  was  applied  to  modern  industrial  conditions. 
English  idealism  is  usually  saved  by  an  infusion  of  pra^^tie+il  common  sense. 
Letchworth  has  survived  and  prospered. 

Municipal  housing  as  a  direct  enterprise  has  not  been  attempted  in  Canada. 
Industries  have  been  bonused  by   ambitious   towns,  which   have   sometimes   gone 
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to  absurd  lengths  in  bidding  against  one  another  for  such  industries,  but  the 
provision  of  houses  for  the  workers  in  these  industries  has  been  left  to  private 
initiative.  The  houses  will  come  to  the  factories,  we  have  argued,  rather  than 
the  converse,  as  the  dreamers  of  Letchworth  believed.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  *  and  under  the  Provincial  provisions  is  is  possible 
for  municipal  councils  to  engage  in  building.  They  can  borrow  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  cost  of  their  houses.  An  added  incentive  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
cities  are  finding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  land  which  has  come  to  them 
through  the  collapse  of  real  estate  speculation.  Apart  from  the  supposed  ineffi- 
ciency and  extravagance  of  public  bodies  in  carrying  out  such  undertakings,  there 
is  nothing  to  deter  municipalities  from   building. 

"Whether  or  not  the  municipality  ventures  to  invest  its  own  revenue  in 
housing,  it  has  at  any  rate  an  important  work  to  perform.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  streets,  for  the  provision  of  other  services,  and  for  the 
proper  supervision  of  construction.  Under  the  Ontario  plan  it  acts  also  as  a 
responsible  intermediary  between  the  Government  and  the  housing  company  or 
individual  builder.  It  is  sound  policy  to  place  some  responsibility  on  the  muni- 
cipality. Local  authorities  are  in  a  better  position  than  the  Government  to 
estimate  the  need  and  decide  on  the  claims  of  any  applicant  for  a  loan,  and 
local  sympathy  and  support  contribute  to  the  permanent  success  of  any  building 
scheme.  This  additional  advantage  accrues  that  the  assumption  of  such  respon- 
sibilities, which  affect  intimately  the  well-being  of  the  community,  tends  to 
attract  to  service  in  municipal  councils  men  who  are  repelled  bv  the  prospect 
of  dealing  with  the  petty  details  which  often  monopolize  the  attention  of  our 
local  authorities. 

Municipal  expenditure  on  housing  may  become  a  necessity  where  slums  have  ■ 
been  permitted  to  develop.  The  penalty  for  neglect  adequately  to  control  the 
construction,  use,  repair  and  demolition  of  buildings  must  be  borne  by  the  muni- 
cipality. At  the  present  time  the  first  three  of  these  duties  have  been  generally 
recognized  and  in  a  measure  assumed,  but  greater  thoroughness  in  control  and 
supervision  is  essential  if  the  growth  of  slums  is  not  to  be  perpetuated.  There 
comes  a  time  for  each  house  when  the  cost  of  repair  is  uneconomic  in  com- 
parison with  the  returns.  It  is  then  necessary  to  destroy  the  building.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Toronto  which  is  quoted 
with  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  sound  and  in  accordance 
with  enlightened  opinion :  "  Where  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  any  muni- 
cipality has  condemned  any  premises  within  his  jurisdiction  as  being  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  he  shall  serve  a  notice  on  the  owner  requiring  him  to  alter, 
improve  or  destroy  such  building  within  a  specified  time,  and  in  the  event  of 
such  notice  not  being  complied  with,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  enter 
upon  such  premises  and  perform  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
his  requirements,  and  the  cost  of  such  work  may  be  recovered  as  provided  for 
in  Sec.  25  of  the  Act."t  (i.e.,  by  a  legal  process  or  by  charging  it  against  the 
taxes  of  the  owner.) 

The  demolition  of  the  building  when  its  usefulness  is  past,  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  owner,  just  as  its  repair  while  it  is  still  in  use,  or  its  construction  at 
the  outset.  Municipal  neglect  to  enforce  regulations  may  result,  however,  in  the 
creation  of  vested  interest  in  these  abuses,  and  this  would  involve  the  municipality. 

*  See  Appendix  I. 

^  Report  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  December.  1918.  p.  35. 
3  H. 
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By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 
British  Company  Housing,  Bournville. 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 
British  Company  Housing,  Port  Sunlight. 
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as  a  partner  in  the  abuse,  in  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  its  remedy. 
On  this  ground  municipal  expenditure  on  re-housing  schemes  may  be  defended, 
but  the  expenditure  is  more  properly  directed  to  preventing  slum  conditions  by 
wise  city  planning  and  thorough  enforcement  of  regulations. 

Whether  constructive  or  reconstructive  housing  is  required,  the  municipality 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  institution  and  direction  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is 
always  better  that  such  improvements  should  be  developed  by  the  community 
immediately  alfected,  than  that  they  should  be  imposed  from  outside. 

Building  on  the  part  of  companies  for  their  employees  is  sometimes  advocated 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  recent  years  both  in  England  and  in  America  through  employers'  enterprises. 
From  data  gathered  in  19 IG  Mr.  Leifur  Magnusson  gives  a  thousand  as  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  number  of  such  housing  schemes  in  the  United  States.* 

They  owe  their  origin  to  the  recognition  by  employers  that  housing  condi- 
tions very  directly  affect  both  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  and  the  length 
of  time  men  are  prepared  to  stay  with  a  job.  Xo  man  who  lives  in  a  dilapidated 
or  insanitary  house,  or  who  has  a  daily  journey  of  an  hour  on  crowded  cars 
to  and  from  his  work,  can  be  expected  to  compete  with  the  workman  who  can 
walk  to  his  work  in  fifteen  minutes  from  a  comfortable  and  convenient  house 
which  he  is  proud  to  call  his  home.  In  all  branches  of  industry  which  employ 
skilled  workmen  a  serious  loss  is  experienced  in  the  changing  of  hands.  The 
manager  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Products  Company  estimates  the  cost  of  breaking 
in  a  new  employee  in  the  works  of  his  company  at  from  $20  to  $300.  These 
cunsiderations,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  provision  of  houses  serves  as  a 
good  advertisement,  keeping  the  company  favourably  before  the  public,  are  induc- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  companies  to  engage  in  industrial  housing  as  a 
legitimate  operation   of  their   business. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  schemes  was  that  of  Lord  Leverhulme,  at  Port 
Sunlight.  In  1887  he  purchased  fifty-six  acres  outside  of  Birkenhead,  near 
Liverpool,  and  built  up  a  model  village  for  his  employees.  The  success  of 
the  scheme  has  been  so  pronounced  that  the  development  has  been  steadily  ex- 
tended. The  firm,  however,  has  adhered  in  the  main  to  its  original  policies.  The 
houses  are  rented  to  employees  only.  Since  the  work  is  considered  to  be  a  form 
of  "  prosperity  sharing  "  with  the  employees,  the  rentals  do  not  include  a  charge 
for  interest  on  the  capital  expended,  but  are  based  only  on  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  reported  as 
having  stated  that  the  largest  return  paid  on  any  money  his  company  has  invested 
is  that  on  the  money  expended  in  housing,  for  which  they  got  no  direct  financial 
return. t  The  workman  of  independent  spirit,  however,  may  prefer  to  share  in 
profits  through  wages  or  in  a  manner  of  his  own  choosing. 

A  serious  problem  confronting  the  old  land  was  the  housing  of  the  thousands 
of  workmen  whose  coming  transformed  staid  old  villages  like  Woolwich,  or  romantic 
hamlets  like  Gretna  Green,  into  clanging  cities  overnight. 

The  example  of  Well  Hall,  the  town  built  by  the  British  Government  to 
house  the  munition  workers  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  is  a  characteristic  one.  Here, 
in  the  almost  incredibly  short  time  of  nine  months,  a  complete  town  was  built 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Housing  Association,  1917,  p.  107. 
■^  Proceedings  of  the  National  Housing  Association,  1916,  p.  278. 
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to  accommodate  6,000  workers,  m  houses  comprising  two  to  four  rooms.  When 
one  considers  that  this  involved  the  building  of  streets,  and  installation  of  all 
public  services,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  1,600  houses  at  a  time  of  unprecedented, 
railway  congestion  and  labour  scarcity,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  becomes  more 
apparent.  But  there  are  the  added  facts  that  the  buildings  were  made  permanent 
and  that  generous  provision  was  made  for  social  needs  by  the  erection  of  churches, 
cinema  palaces  and  halls  and  by  the  setting  apart  of  open  areas.  The  houses 
are  rented  at  a  weekly  rate  varying  from  Ts.  to  15s.  6d. 

Gretna  Green  where  the  ancient  matrimonial  blacksmith  has  been  succeeded 
by  thousands  of  war  workers,  follows  very  similar  lines.  An  illuminating  feature 
of  the  housing  enterprise  here  was  the  speedy  abandonment  of  the  experiment  of 
erecting  temporary  buildings.  Both  these  developments  have  been  carried  out 
and  administered  directly  by  the  State. 

Eosyth  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  built  for  the  Admiralty  workers  on  the  type 
of  the  Garden  City,  shows  a  variation  from  Well  Hall  and  Gretna  in  being 
erected  by  a  housing  company,  promoted,  however,  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  Scotland. 

The  American  method  of  solving  a  similar  housing  problem  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  illustrating  the  American  Government's  reluctance  to  become  a  landlord, 
whereas  the  British  Administration  shows  no  apparent  hesitation  in  assuming 
the  role.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Yorkship  Village,  built  hy  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,"  a  Government  body,  for  employees  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  at  Camden,  N.J.  The  bulk  of  the  money  for  the  building  of 
these  houses  is  lent  hy  the  Government  to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
with  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  enterprise  to  the  Fairview  Eealty  Company, 
a  corporation  subsidiary  to  the  Shipbuilding  Company. 

The  Government  charges  5  per  cent,  interest  and  requires  repayment  of 
3  per  cent,  of  the  principal  annually.  Provision  is  made  for  selling  houses,  but 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  continuing  the  Government  loan  as  a  mortgage  on 
such  houses.  Private  capital  must  finance  these  purchased  houses.  A  limited 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  cumulative  is  forever  placed  on  the  private  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  although  no  hindrance  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
Eealty  Company  selling  to  parties  not  under  similar  restrictions.  From  two  to 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  company,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
private  purchasers,  may  secure  an  appraisal  of  its  assets,  and  the  Government 
will  write  ofE  from  the  loan  any  shrinkage  up  to  30  per  cent. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  thousand  or  more  employers'  housing 
schemes  in  the  United  States  may  be  described.  The  housing  enterprise  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Eubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
illustrating  one  of  the  objections  raised  to  company  enterprises,  and  one  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  evade  another  ohjection.  To  avoid  the  undesirable  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant  between  employer  and  employee,  the  company  adopted  the 
common  device  of  a  subsidiary  company,  the  Goodyear  Heights  Eealty  Company 
which  built  more  than  600  houses  for  sale  to  employees.  In  1912  when  the  first 
houses.  111  in  number,  were  built,  the  procedure  followed  was  that  of  allowing 
the  purchaser  to  move  in  without  any  initial  cash  payment.  In  cases  where  the 
workman  had  purchased  a  lot,  and  had  paid  $100  on  it.  the  company  would 
finance  the  construction  of  his  house,  if  the  plan  had  been  submitted  and  approved. 

*  An  illustration  of  Atlantic  Heights,  another  development  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation,  will  be  found  on  page  25. 
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In  their  later  policy,  however,  a  cash  i)ayment  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  is  required.  In  selling  a  house,  the  company  now  charges  what  it  calls  its 
real  estate  value,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  lot,  plus  the  cost  of  the  house,  with 
an  additional  25  per  cent.  The  proposition  made  to  the  purchaser  is  that  if  ne 
retains  the  title  for  five  years  without  transfer  and  with  payments  kept  up,  and 
if  he  remains  during  those  five  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Ilubber 
Company,  then  this  additional  25  per  cent,  will  be  refunded.  This  provision  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  employee. 

The  development  at  Indian  Hill.  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  industrial  village  for 
the  employees  of  the  Norton  Company  seems  to  be  free  from  criticism  on  this 
score.  The  system  followed  is  also  that  of  sale.  An  initial  payment  is  made, 
and  notes  at  5  per  cent,  are  given,  one  for  $1,000  payable  in  12  years,  and  a 
second  for  the  balance  of  purchase  price,  ])ayable  on  demand.  Both  notes  are 
secured  by  a  "  purchase  money  mortgage."'  A  distinctive  feature  is  that  the 
buyer  agree  to  purchase  five  shares  in  a  co-operative  bank,  and  to  continue  pay- 
ments therein  until  his  deposits  shall  have  matured  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  This 
insures  payment  of  the  twelve  year  note.  A  schedule  is  given  to  each  puroliaser 
showing  the  required  monthly  payments.     A  typical  schedule  follows: 

Your  total  purchase  price  is   $3,851  50 

You  liave  made  a  first  payment  of  10';    385  15 

You  are  borrowing  on  mortgage,  tlie  balance   3,466  35 

The  amount  due  in  12  jears,  ser ured  by  time  note,  is  1,000  00 

The  balance  secured  by  demard  note  is   2,466  35 

Your  monthly  interest  during  first  12  years  will  be  14  45 

Your  monthly  payment  to  co-orerative  bank  will  be   5  00 

Your  total  monthly  payments  during  first  12  years  19  45 

Your  monthly  interest  payment  after  12  years  will  be  10  30 

Total   loan    |3,466  35       Demand   loan    2,466  35 

Five  per  cent •  • 173  32       Five  per  cent 123  32 

1/12    14  45       1/12    10  30 

In  Canada,  housing  as  an  cmpluyers'  enterprise  has  not  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  iji  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  recent  developments  which  merit 
attention  are  those  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Products '  Company  at  Brantford,  and 
the  Kipawa  Fibre  Company  at  Kipawa. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Products  Company  is  now  engaged  on  an  attractively 
planned  garden  suburb  project  at  Brantford,  which  calls  for  the  building  of  238 
houses.  Tlie  proposal  was  to  rent  these  at  from  $30  to  $35  monthly.  They  were 
meant  for  highly  paid  operatives,  and  originally  were  planned  to  cost  about 
$3,800,  including  the  land,  but  the  actual  cost  has  amounted  to  about  $4,300 
each  including  land.  The  company  is  now  contemplating  a  variation  from  its 
original  policy.  It  proposes  that  the  houses  remaining  to  be  built  shall  be  less 
expensive,  and  shall  include  semi-detached  and  group  houses  and  not  merely 
individual  houses  as  in  the  original  scheme.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  project 
is  the  intention  to  maintain  a  definite  relation  between  the  current  scale  of 
wages  and  the  rental.  If  wages  come  down  the  rents  will  be  lowered  proportion- 
ately. The  company  makes  a  further  effort  to  lessen  labour  turnover  by  providing 
that  employees  who  have  been  two  years  or  more  in  its  service  may  purchase  the 
houses  at  actual  cost.  A  commendable  feature  is  the  fact  that  while  all  the  houses 
are  situated  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Avorks,  the  nearest  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
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The  development  at  Kipawa  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  Eiver  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  planning.  An  entirely  new  town  for 
some  5,000  people  is  to  be  carved  out  of  the  forest.  In  addition  to  houses  and 
shops,  provision  is  made  for  locating  churches  and  schools,  theatres  and  recreation 
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By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 
Plan  of  the  new  industrial  town  of  Kipawa,  Quebec. 

grounds  in  the  places  best  suited  to  each.  The  streets  follow  the  natural  contours 
and  the  main  arteries  converge  on  the  community  centre.  Only  a  few  houses 
have  yet  been  built,  but  rapid  progress  is  planned  for  the  year  1919.  Financial 
arransrements  are  still  in  the  making. 
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Such  company  enterprises  are  not  without  disadvantages.  Where  they  are 
uneconomic,  that  it  where  the  policy  is  to  charge  the  employee  less  in  rental  or  in 
purchase  price  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  company,  they  are  to  that  extent 
philanthropic  in  character.  The  workman  of  to-day  does  not  want  philanthropy; 
all  he  asks  for  is  a  fair  deal.  Even  where  they  are  free  from  this  objection  they 
are  open  to  criticism  in  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  means  to  tie  the  workman 
to  his  employer.  This  objection  is  met  to  a  large  degree  where  the  houses  are 
rented  and  not  sold.  But  in  this  case  emphasis  is  directed  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  men  have  no  stake  in  the  community. 

The  ditHculty  felt  by  workmen  that  they  are  bound  to  the  company  is  largely 
overcome  where  a  number  of  companies  combine  as  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Here, 
in  1914,  the  manufacturers  formed  a  joint  stock  company,  the  Kenosha  Homes 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  paid  in,  and  subscriptions  of  $400,000, 
to  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent,  as  required.  The  company  purchased  land,  subdivided 
into  200  city  lots  on  which  have  been  built  and  sold  125  homes.  (Arrangements 
were  also  made  whereby  the  assistance  of  the  Homes  Company  could  be  obtained 
by  owners  of  lots,  who  wished  to  build.  Local  banks  furnish  65  per  cent,  of  total 
value  on  a  first  mortgage,  the  Homes  Company  agreeing  to  supply  the  remainder 
on  a  second  mortgage  at  6  per  cent.)  The  Homes  Company  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  its  houses  with  a  local  firm,  the  Kenosha  House  Bitilding  Company. 
As  this  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  however,  the  Homes  Company 
finally  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  the  House  Building  Company  and  now  deal 
directly  with  building  contractors  and  purchasers.  The  Homes  Company  retains 
title  to  the  property  until  the  unpaid  balance  is  reduced  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price,  when  purchasers  may  receive  a  deed  subject  to  a  first  mortgage. 
The  prices  range  from  $2,500  to  $3,200.  The  applications,  on  regular  printed 
blanks,  must  be  approved  by  the  officials  of  the  Homes  Company,  and  are  usually 
made  through  one  man  at  each  factory  who  represents  the  company.  A  minimum 
cash  pavTuent  of  $100  is  required,  with  a  monthly  minimum  payment  of  $18. 

An  interesting  situation  developed  in  the  soft  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  model  mine  town  was  erected  from  the  ground  up  by  the  employing  company 
and  about  a  year  or  two  later  was  turned  over  to  the  community  after  the  in- 
habitants had  voted  for  its  incorporation.*  A  policy  which  combines  company  build- 
ing and  town  planning  with  provision  for  a  transfer  from  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  company  to  that  of  the  community,  has  much  to  commend  it.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  if  provision  is  made  that  any  speculative  increase  shall  accrue  to  the 
community  and  therefore  to  the  purchaser. 

The  latest  ideas  in  company  enterprise  are  illustrated  by  an  English  develop- 
ment now  in  process  of  completion  near  Bristol.  This  is  the  Kings  Weston 
garden  village,  built  to  accommodate  the  employees  of  the  National  Smelting 
Company.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  works,  and  embodies  the  most 
advanced  ideas  in  town  planning,  and  social  welfare.  A  very  interesting  aspect 
of  this  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment which  operates  it  as  a  Public  Utilities  Society,  that  is,  a  society  with  limited 
dividend.  The  Committee  includes  two  representatives  of  the  city  and  industry 
of  Bristol,  the  organizer  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  a  miller  and  wharfinger,  the 
landowner,  two  representatives  from  the  university,  and  one  from  the  company. 
Later  it  is  intended  to  include  representatives  of  the  tenants.     The  policy  aimed 


*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Housing  Association.  1917,  p.   129. 
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at  is  the  promotion  of  local  control.  An  enlightening  comparison  could  be  made 
between  the  personnel  of  this  Committee,  with  its  strong  infusion  of  idealism, 
and  that  of  any  similar  body  in  America. 

The  ideal  system  toward  which  housing  policy  seems  to  be  moving  is  that 
of  co-operative  construction  and  control  combined  with  municipal  and  govern- 
mental provision  of  loans  at  the  lowest  current  rate  of  interest. 

This  system  has  actually  been  realized  in  Great  Britain  in  the  operations 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Co-partnership  Tenants,  Limited.  Societies  registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  as  limiting  the  annual 
dividend  to  5  per  cent,  are  recognized  as  Public  Utility  Societies,  and  as  such 
are  permitted  to  borrow  two-thirds  of  their  capital  from  the  State.  A  growing 
number  of  such  societies  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  majority  of  them  conform 
to  the  type  of  the  Co-partnership  Tenant  Societies,  in  which  the  profit  in  excess 
of  five  per  cent,  earned  upon  the  share  capital  goes  to  the  tenant  investor  after 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  property  reserve  fund.  The  organization  known 
specifically  as  the  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited,  is  the  most  important  of  these 
societies.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Ealing  Tenants,  Limited,  founded  in  Ealing, 
West  London,  in  1901,  and  it  has  become  a  federation  of  fifteen  societies  with  a 
large  measure  of  local  control  vested  in  each  estate.  In  addition  to  administering 
many  important  developments,  such  as  the  famous  "  Garden  Suburb  "  of  Hamp- 
stead,  it  gives  active  aid  to  other  organizations  with  similar  aims. 

The  capital  for  the  organization  is  raised  in  four  ways : 

(1)  Capital  borrowed  from  the  State  through  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners, who  may  lend  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  house  and  land,  after 
the  house  is  built.  This  costs  314  per  cent,  plus  sinking  fund  for  loans  repayable 
in  forty  years. 

(2)  Loan  stock,  which  is  transferable  and  bears  interest  preferentially  at 
the  rate  of  4%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(3)  A  limited  number  of  loans  withdrawable  at  stated  periods  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Committee  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  terms  of  repayment. 

(4)  Ordinary  shares,  the  dividend  upon  which  is  limited  to   5   per   cent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Federation  of 

British  Industries  reporting  in  April,  1918,  on  Public  Utility  Societies,  recom- 
mended that  the  State  should  be  empowered  to  increase  the  advance  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property  to  80  per  cent. 

Through  the  limited  loans  and  the  loan  stock,  an  employer  is  enabled  to 
assist  in  housing  his  employees  without  any  of  the  undesirable  features  inseparable 
from  a  direct  landlord  and  tenant  relationship.  The  tenant  usually  is  expected 
to  become  an  investor.  The  amount  invested  depends  more  or  less  on  the  size 
of  the  house.  While  the  annual  report  of  1917  shows  a  few  tenant  investors  of 
one  and  two  pounds,  the  amount  invested  is  generally  between  twenty  and  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  broadly  democratic  basis  of  the  movement  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  in  Hampstead  rentals  vary  from  six  shillings  a  week  to  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  fifty -two  per  cent,  ranging  between  six  and  ten  shillings  a  week.* 

The  first  call  on  the  annual  profits  is  for  a  property  reserve  fund.  This 
fund  takes  care  of  any  depreciation  due  either  to  decay  in  structure  or  to  decline 
in  rental  value  resulting  from  want  of  more  modern  equipment,  and  serves 
to  guarantee  investors  against  any  falling   off  in   productivity.     From   seven   to 

*  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Planning  and  Housing  Conference  of  1914, 
p.  164. 
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ten  per  ceut.  is  annually  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  residue 
is  transferred  to  a  social  and  educational  fund,  ten  per  cent,  goes  to  the  Board 
of  Management,  and  the  remaining  eighty  per  cent,  is  returned  to  the  tenant 
investors. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Co-partnership  Tenants  Limited,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  increase  in  capital.  In  1905  the  capital  invested  was  £92,000.  By 
1912  this  had  been  increased  to  £1,190,000,  and  in  1917,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous 
restrictions  on  housing  during  war  time,  showed  a  further  increase  to  £1,455,359. 

Each  tenant  has  an  interest  in  keeping  his  home  in  good  repair  because 
he  is  assured  permanency  of  occupation  and  he  knows  that  everything  he  saves 
contributes  to  the  bonus  he  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  if  he 
should  wish  to  leave  the  community  he  is  free  to  do  so  and  is  permitted  to  with- 
draw wliatever  he  has  invested.  The  scheme  thus  combines  the  advantages  of 
ownership  with  those  of  rental,  and  harmonizes  individual  and  community  interests. 

The  Ontario  policy  admits  of  the  use  of  this  co-partnership  method.  One 
of  the  most  advanced  pieces  of  housing  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of  any 
country  is  the  Ontario  Housing  Accommodation  Act  of  1913.  Under  this  Act, 
as  amended  in  1914,  if  a  municipal  council  of  a  town  or  city  is  satisfied  that 
additional  housing  accommodation  for  those  living  and  working  in  the  munici- 
pality is  urgently  needed,  the  council  may  guarantee  the  bonds  of  a  company 
incorporated  under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act  to  the  extent  of  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  housing  accommodation  and  improvements, 
the  remaining  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  provided  by  the  company.  The  municipality 
provides  no  capital  but  lends  its  security  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  undertaking.  No 
loss  could  be  incurred  by  the  municipality  unless  the  entire  capital  supplied 
by  private  investors  should  first  have  been  lost.  The  company  must  have  been 
incorporated  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  in  or  near  a  city  or  town 
in  Ontario,  and  building  thereon  houses  to  be  rented  at  moderate  rents,  or  sold 
at  moderate  prices :  it  must  satisfy  the  municipality  that  its  main  purpose  is 
to  su])ply  a  need  for  additional  houses,  and  not  to  make  profits;  it  must  not 
declare  dividends  of  more  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock;  and  the  books 
of  the  company  at  all  times  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  municipal  council, 
which  may  appoint  one  of  the  directors.  Companies  organized  under  this  Act 
would  be  known  in  England  as  Public  Utility  Societies.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Government  would  not  be  justified  in  loaning  direct  to 
such  companies.  The  practice  in  England  has  been  to  loan  direct.  The  Birming- 
ham Corporation  presented  the  view  before  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Ministrv' 
of  Eeconstruction  that  all  loans  should  be  made  through  the  Local  Authority. 
The  Committee  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  suggestion,  but  expressed  itself 
as  follows :  "  We  do  not  think  this  course  should  be  insisted  on  in  all  cases.  In 
our  opinion  a  clear  distinction  should  be  majde  between  cases  where  a  Public 
Utility  Society  receives  financial  assistance  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  Local 
Authority  in  addition  to  that  which  it  obtains  from  the  State,  and  cases  where 
the  assistance  is  limited  to  that  obtained  from  the  State  alone.  In  the  former 
case,  generally  speaking,  the  State's  assistance  might  well,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Central  Authority,  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Local  Authority. 
In  the  latter  case  the  Public  Utility  Society  should  have  the  right  to  approach 
the  State  direct.  "We  presume  that  in  every  case  the  Central  Authority  would 
before  finally  deciding  to  grant  a  loan  or  subsidy,  give  the  Local  Authority  an 
opportunity  of  stating  its  views;  but  we  regard  it  as  important  that  it  should 
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North   Terrace — -  Toronto   Housing  Company. 
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The  Lindens — Toronto  Housing  Company — Showing  Community  Playground.  I 
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not  be  in  the  power  of  an  unsympathetic  Local  Authority  to  delay  or  obstruct 
the  carrying  out  of  a  sclieme  of  a  Public  Utility  Society  in  its  area."* 

The  Act  may  conveniently  be  used  by  companies  of  manufacturers  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  assisting  their  business  by  providing  for  the  comfortable 
shelter  of  their  employees.  It  also  appeals  to  public  spirited  citizens  who  are 
prepared  to  risk  something  in  order  to  improve  housing  conditions  in  the  city. 
The  only  company  formed  up  to  the  present  in  Ontario  has  been  the  Toronto 
Housing  Company.  It  is  responsible  for  two  attractive  developments,  comprising 
242  apartments  and  eight  houses.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  the  com- 
pany from  carrying  out  its  plans,  and  rendered  the  overhead  charges  excessive 
as  compared  with  the  returns,  A  result  has  been  that  no  dividends  have  yet 
been  declared  by  the  company.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  building 
plans  of  the  company  including  as  they  do  houses  both  for  sale  and  for  rent 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Co-partnership  Tenants  system  could  be  realized  under  the  Ontario  Act. 
In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  such  a  company  and  the  Toronto  Housing 
Company  would  be  in  the  personnel  of  the  shareholders  and  in  the  application  to 
finance  and  management  of  the  principle  of  co-operation.  The  policy  of  the 
company  would  then  be  controlled  not  by  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  invested 
money  on  a  restricted  dividend  basis,  but  by  such  citizens  together  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  workmen  and  others  who  at  the  same  time  would  be  shareholders 
in  the  company  and  occupants  of  the  houses. 

*  Interim  Report  on  Public  Utility  Societies,  Housing  (Financial  Assistance)   Com- 
mittee, Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  p.  10. 
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Chapter   III. 


LAND    AND   TAXATION. 

It  should  be  possible  for  every  Canadian  family  to  have  a  convenient  house 
substantially  built,  with  sufficient  ground  to  admit  of  ample  light  and  air  and  in 
most  cases  to  provide  a  garden  plot.  Before  this  can  be  realized  as  a  Canadian 
standard  of  housing  a  solution  of  the  land  problem  must  be  found.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem  in  view  of  the  extent  of  available  land  and  the  cheapness  of  electrical 
energy,  already  congestion  of  population  is  a  real  menace  to  our  cities.  Twelve 
houses  to  the  gross  acre,  the  maximum  for  new  url^an  developments  in  England,  is 
with  us  considered  as  affording  a  very  generous  amount  of  land  to  each  house ;  and 
£400  an  acre  which  is  there  considered  about  the  highest  price  possible  for  land  ripe 
for  the  building  of  workmen's  houses  we  have  come  to  regard  as  affording  an  inade- 
quate return  to  the  land  owner.* 

The  land  problem  is  more  easily  recognized  than  defined,  and  more  easily, 
defined  than  solved.  Its  solution,  however,  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  citizen 
body  to  look  beneath  the  symptoms  to  the  underlying  causes,  and  courageously  and 
honestly  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies. 

The  inequity  of  our  land  system  thrusts  itself  upon  the  notice  of  even  the  most 
careless  observer.  It  huddles  families  together  in  down-town  tenements,  and  defends 
its  action  on  the  ground  that  "  hub  value  must  be  maintained  " ;  it  conveys  long- 
suffering  Avorkmen  past  vacant  fields  into  suburbs  where  houses  are  set  on  the 
smallest  possible  lots;  it  lays  miles  of  idle  water-mains  and  unfrequented  sidewalks 
leading  into  space;  it  builds  impressive  stone  gateways  showing  a  vista  of  wilder- 
ness; it  denies  spaces  for  parks,  or  grants  them  grudgingly  at  exorbitant  prices;  it 
builds  bridges  and  extends  street  railways  at  public  expense,  diverting  the  resulting 
profits  to  private  bank  accounts;  it  makes  and  unmakes  fortunes  which  consist  of 
(nothing  more  substantial  than  capitalized  optimism. 

Thus  the  land,  an  essential  commodity,  is  made  the  instrument  of  private  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare.  Every  increase  in  the  price  of  essential  com- 
modities which  does  not  represent  an  addition  to  value  through  service  rendered,  is 
an  addition  to  the  burden  which  must  be  borne  by  the  community.  If  a  citizen  who 
wishes  to  use  a  piece  of  land  for  his  home  is  compelled  to  pay  to  private  owners  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  plus  the  cost  of  development, 
the  community  is  poorer  by  that  amount.  The  excess  may  be  due  to  the  added  value 
afforded  by  proximity  to  growing  industries,  or  it  may  be  due  mainly  to  the  cumu- 
lative psychological  effect  of  speculative  buying  and  selling.  In  either  case  it 
represents  no  individual  effort  which  merits  reward.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  encourage  an  inflation  of  land  values,  whicli  inevitablv  reacts  on  the 
cost  of  labour,  and  places  the  community  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  other 
communities  where  land  values  are  lower. 

If  the  principle  is  accepted  that  values  for  which  the  community  is  primarily 
responsible  should  lie  distinguished  for  purposes  of  taxation  from  values  for  which 

*  Proceedings  of  Liverpool  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Conference,  1914,  p.  155. 
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individual  initiative  and  effort  are  responsible  and  that  the  eoninumity  may  claim 
what  the  community  creates,  it  remains  to  lie  considered  how  best  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  device  most  frequently  urged  is  that  of  partial  or  total  exemption  of 
improvements  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  taxation  of  land  values.  The  argu- 
ment used  in  support  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  improvements 
tends  to  encourage  industry  and  good  building,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  the  tax  on  land  penalizes  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for  profit.  In  so  far 
at  it  does  this  without  countervailing  disadvantages  it  should  he  accepted  as  sound 
and  wise.  The  main  disadvantages  appear  to  be  (1)  the  disregard  of  the  principle 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay,  so  that  the  owner  of  a 
property  with  a  building  four  storeys  high  would  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  the  owner 


British  War  Housing,  Shirehampton   (a  suburb  of  Bristol). 


of  a  twenty-storey  building  on  an  oi)i>osite  corner,  and  (2)  the  incentive  given  to 
the  building  of  the  largest  possible  buildings  on  the  least  possible  land,  with  the 
result  that  air  monopoly  is  substituted  for  land  monopoly. 

The  confining  of  taxation  to  land  as  distinguished  from  buildings  in  anv  case 
fails  to  be  equitable  or  to  improve  living  conditions,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
regulations  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  and  the  proportion  of  the  lot  to  be 
covered  by  buildings  of  various  types  in  different  ])arts  of  a  city.  Regulations  not 
more  difficult  of  application,  even  with  a  system  under  which  improvements  are 
taxed  might  serve  to  prevent  the  holding  of  land  in  idleness  or  virtual  idleness, 
such  as  the  provision  that  hind  shall  not  iie  >ul)(lividid  until  it  is  ripe  for  buildin^ 
and  the  provision  that  dilapidated  or  insanitary  buildings  shall  not  be  occupied,  but 
shall  either  be  brought  up  to  standard  or  destroyed  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
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In  fact,  the  primary  purpose  of  taxation  is  not  the  discouragement  of  idleness 
or  the  encouragement  of  industry.  If  it  were,  the  adding  to  the  size  of  one's  garden 
and  the  setting  out  of  rose-beds  might  be  regarded  as  conferring  virtue  and  immunity 
from  added  taxes,  quite  as  much  as  the  building  of  a  sun-room  or  the  application 
of  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Taxes  are  raised  primarily  to  meet  community  needs. 
When  too  heavy  burdens  are  placed  on  idle  or  partly  used  land  the  difficulty  is  that 
the  tax  tends  to  impair  the  value  of  the  property.  This  has  been  happening  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Western  Canada.  Many  cities  have  become  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  lands  which  have  reverted  to  them  from  private  owners  unable  to  continue 
the  payment  of  taxes.  Since  the  city  can  neither  tax  nor  sell  this  land  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  compelled  to  turn  for  revenue  to  land  in  use.  A  policy  of  taxing  idle  land 
heavily  is  justified  only  if  it  raises  revenue.  Incidentally  it  may  result  in  bringing 
the  land  into  use.  In  any  case  it  is  less  satisfactory  than  fairly  simple  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  land  being  diverted  from  use  to  idleness.  It 
will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  most  cities  to  tax  both  land  and  buildings.  Idle 
land  or  large  lots  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  used  land  or  smaller  lots.  This 
may  occasionally  be  a  hardship  in  the  case  of  large  estates  which  have  been  sur- 
rounded in  the  growth  of  the  city.  Owners  may  desire  to  keep  these  intact,  but  in 
doing  so  they  should  recognize  that  this  adds  to  the  expense  of  city  services  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  citizens  who  are  forced  to  live  farther  from  their  work. 

If  it  is  found  possible  to  exempt  buildings,  this  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by 
assessing  all  houses  at  a  percentage  of  their  value.  A  sounder  principle,  however, 
would  appear  to  be,  to  grant  an  exemption  on  dwellings  to  an  aniount  which  will 
provide  houses  having  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort.  Any  value  beyond  this 
would  be  taxed.  Thus,  a  house  worth  $1,500  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, if  $1,500  was  regarded  as  representing  a  reasonable  minimum  standard,  a 
house  worth  $4,000  would  be  taxed  on  a  value  of  $2,500,  and  one  worth  $10,000  on 
a  value  of  $8,500.  This  plan  is  to, be  justified  on  the  ground  that  luxuries  should 
be  taxed  more  than  necessities.  A  certain  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned  there  would  be  less  inducement  to  build 
"  shacks "  as  distinct  from  small  comfortable  houses.  On  the  same  principle  it 
might  be  argued  that  similar  exemption  should  be  allowed  on  land,  but  land  values 
in  an  especial  degree  are  created  by  the  community,  and  as  such  are  more  properly 
an  object  of  taxation  than  buildings.  It  appears  just  to  give  buildings  as  compared 
with  land  preferential  treatment  in  respect  to  exemption. 

A  plan  which  exempts  houses  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  value,  but 
with  a  maximum  exemption  of  $1,500,  has  much  to  commend  it.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion would  raise  the  tax  rate,  at  least  on  the  present  basis  of  assessment,  but  would 
reduce  the  tax  bills  of  the  small  householder.  With  the  tax  rate  raised  from  25 
mills  to  30  mills,  this  reduction  would  amount  to  $1.50  a  month  in  the  case  of  a 
$2,000  building  on  a  $400  lot,  or  $1.88  a  month  when  the  assessment  is  $2,500  for 
the  building  and  $500  for  the  lot.  Wliere  houses  are  rented,  to  ensure  that  small 
houses  enjoying  this  exemption  shall  be  available  at  a  reasonable  rental,  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  require  that  the  legal  rental  of  dwellings  assessed  at,  say,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $3,000  shall  not  exceed  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  assess- 
ment. By  this  method  the  object  of  the  exemption,  that  is,  the  relief  of  the  tenants, 
would  be  directly  ensured  and  the  benefit  confined  to  the  class  it  is  designed  to 
reach.  Assessment  of  all  property  at  its  full  value  is  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
tax  exemption. 
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A  second  luc'tliud  ut'  dealing  witli  the  land  problem  consists  in  the  j)rovi5ion 
that  the  unearned  increment  or  part  of  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  State  when  the  land 
is  sold.  This  was  a  feature  of  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1909.  It  was  there 
provided  that  all  land  should  be  valued,  and  that  in  event  of  sale  twenty  per  cent,  of 
any  increase  in  value  should  go  to  the  State.  Up  to  the  present  little  net  revenue 
has  been  derived  from  this  source,  the  valuation  of  the  land  having  proven  a  long 
and  difficult  task.  This  device  has  been  criticized  on  two  grounds.  (1)  Because, 
while  admitting  the  principle  that  the  State  has  a  claim  on  the  unearned  increment, 
it  still  leaves  four-fifths  of  the  gain  to  the  owner.  (2)  Because  it  does  not  reach 
property  which  is  not  sold  but  may  bring  to  the  owner  a  greatly  increased  annual 
revenue  for  which  the  community  is  primarily  responsible. 

A  third  method  admits  the  same  principle  but  is  less  timid  as  to  the  percentage 
of  the  unearned  increment  taken  by  the  public  and  is  equally  effective  if  the  property 
is  not  sold.  It  consists  in  taxing  such  increment  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
reasonable  interest.  Commenting  on  the  principle  involved.  Professor  E.  ^1. 
M^aclver  says : 

"  I  believe  that  the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  reasonable  interest  on  such  increment  is  both  just  and  expedient. 
Wlien  we  consider  how  properties  along  a  thoroitghfare,  for  which  the  public 
authority  has  paid,  enhance  in  value,  while  yet  the  citizens  as  a  body  have  to 
pay  the  cost  from  which  the  enhancement  comes,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that 
the  public  should  share  in  the  benefits  which  they  thus  incidentally  provide  for 
a  favoured  minority.  If  in  the  past  Canadian  cities  had  only  been  able  to  gain 
back  by  taxes  part  of  the  value  which  they  have  produced  at  public  cost,  their 
finances  would  be  to-day  in  an  infinitely  better  position  and  they  would  have 
been  able  to  emulate  any  cities  in  the  world  in  enterprise  and  in  amenities. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  other  arguments  which  may  be  urged,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  injurious  speculative  tendencies,  but  the  one  above  mentioned 
seems  to  me  conclusive  by  itself." 

This  method  has  been  stated  in  detail  by  Mr.  G.  Frank  Beer: 

"  The  Land  Surtax  is  a  special  tax  graduated  from  1  per  cent,  to  3  per 
cent,  levied  upon  values  which  are  not  the  result  of  improvements  made  by  the 
owner.  It  applies  only  to  the  increase  in  value,  and  its  object  is  to  prevent 
speculation  in  land,  and  to  secure  for  the  public  revenue  a  portion  of  the  value 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  unearned.  Assessment  at  full  value  must 
precede  the  application  of  this  tax.     An  illustration  will  explain  its  operation. 

In  1915,  a  piece  of  property  is  assessed  at  $10,000,  and  the  general  tax 
rate  is  20  mills. 

In  1916.  if  the  property  is  found  to  have  increased  $2,000  in  value,  the 
general  tax  rate  will  be  levied  upon  $12,000.  and  a  surtax  of  1  per  cent,  upon 
the  $2,000.  If  the  property  remains  at  this  value  the  surtax  will  be  increased 
in  1917  to  2  per  cent,  and  in  1018  to  3  per  cent.,  which  is  the  maximum  surtax 
recommended. 

If,  in  1917,  the  property  is  found  to  have  depreciated  to  its  original  value 
of  $10,000,  the  surtax  ceases.    If,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  further  increased 
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in  value,  the  surtax  applies  as  before  upon  the  further  increase  in  value — 1  per 
cent,  the  first  year,  2  per  cent,  the  second  year,  and  3  per  cent,  the  third  year. 


Value  for 

Assessed 

General 

Value. 

Tax  Rate. 

Surtax. 

$10,000 
12,000 

$10,000 
12,000 

! 

1%  on  $2,000 

14.000 

14,000 

! 

2%  on  2,000  and 
1%  on     2,000 

14,000 

14,000 

I 

3%  on  2,000  and 
2%  on     2,000 

14,000 

14,000 

i 

3%  on     4,000  and 

Year. 
1915. 
1916. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


The  total  taxes  collected  from  year  to  year  will  be: 

1915—20  mills  upon  $10,000 $200 

1916—20  mills  upon  $12,000  and  1%  on  $2,000 260 

1917—20  mills  upon  $14,000,  2%  on  $2,000  and  1%  on  $2,000 340 

1918—20  mills  upon  $14,000,  3%  on  $2,000  and  2%  on  $2,000 380 

1919—20  mills  upon  $14,000,  3%  on  $4,000 400 

If  in  any  year,  the  value  of  the  property  is  found  to  be  less  than  $10,000. 
the  general  tax  rate  will  be  collected  upon  the  value  as  ascertained  from  year  to 
year,  and  when  the  value  is  found  to  again  exceed  $10,000  the  surtax  will  be 
renewed. 

Provided,  however,  if  the  property  changes  ownership  at  less  than  $10,000 
the  surtax  will  apply  to  any  value  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price.  The  new 
owner  is  not  given  the  advantage  of  standing  in  the  place  of  the  original  owner 
in  receiving  exemption  from  the  surtax  until  the  $10,000  valuation  is  reached. 

In  order  that  the  sale  value  of  land  may  be  disclosed  and  evasion  of  the 
surtax  prevented,  sales  for  "  One  dollar  and  other  considerations  "  should  be 
made  illegal. 

Further  provided :  If  at  any  time  the  property  changes  ownership  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  assessed  value,  the  price  at  which  the  property  is  acquired 
shall  be  the  value  upon  which  the  surtax  applies.  For  instance,  if  in  1915, 
when  the  assessment  is  $10,000,  property  changes  ownership  at  $12,000,  the 
full  3  per  cent,  surtax  will  in  future  be  paid  by  the  new  owner  upon  $2,000. 

If  the  owner  of  land  assessed  at  $10,000  sets  the  sale  price  at  $12,000, 
prospective  purchasers,  knowing  that  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent,  must  be  paid  bv 
them  upon  $2,000,  will  be  less  anxious  to  obtain  the  property  at  the  price  asked. 
In  its  operation  the  surtax  would  be  a  tax  paid  by  the  new  owner  to  offset  the 
failure  of  the  original  owner  to  pay  taxes  upon  the  full  value  of  his  property. 

As  the  surtax  is  collectible  only  upon  increased  values,  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  land  owners  to  have  their  property  assessed  at  its  fair  market 
value.  Failure  to  have  this  done  will  result  ultimately  in  a  heavy  penalty  by 
its  effect  upon  the  market  value  of  the  property.  Difficulties  inseparable  from 
securing  an  equitable  assessment  are  lessened  from  the  fact  that  land  owners 
are  therefore  interested  in  securing  for  their  land  a  fair  valuation. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  surtax  would  be  the  discouragement  of 
speculation  in  land.  Land  prices  would  be  steadied,  and  in  cases  where  land 
was  held  at  inflated  prices,  reduced,  since  the  opportunities  to  make  large  profits 
by  holding  land  idle  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Land  values  would  cease  to 
soar,  and  the  revenue  from  the  surtax  during  the  period  of  price  readjustment 
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would  not  be  large.  Subdivision  of  land  in  advance  of  artual  requirements 
would  be  checked.  Land  would  be  retained  in  its  natural  use  as  long  as  possible, 
since  this  would  be  found  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  owner.  For  instance, 
agricultural  land  near  cities  would  be  kept  in  use  until  the  growth  of  the  city 
made  subdivision  desirable.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  land  for  housing 
purposes  would  cost  a  reasonable  advance  only  over  farm  land  value,  and  of  this 
advance  the  municipality  would  receive  a  large  share  through  the  surtax. 
Advantages  arising  from  ownership  of  land  would  be  secured  to  those  who  use 
it — to  everyone  else  its  ownership  would  prove  a  burden. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  surtax  over  any  plan  under  which  the  muni- 
cipality benefits  only  when  a  transfer  of  property  is  made  are: 

It  provides  for  elasticity  of  valuation  to  redress  the  ups  and  downs  of 
boom  activities. 

It  secures  an  immediate  share  in  any  increase  of  land  values,  a  share  which 
increases  until  the  municipality  receives  annually  3  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  such  added  value. 

It  provides  a  more  or  less  fixed  contribution  to  the  annual  municipal 
revenue  instead  of  an  irregular  and  fluctuating  contribution. 

It  retains  this  revenue  permanently,  as  the  revenue  is  derived  from  an 
equity  in  property  and  may  be  to  a  large  degree  calculated  wlicn  fixinti-  rli.' 
annual  assessment  to  meet  current  requirements. 

Under  its  operation  land  will  be  subject  only  to  its  natural  inL-rcase  in 
value,  and  if  land  values  are  in  consequence  stabilized,  this  will  prove  of 
advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  In  so  far  as  the  surtax  stimulates  the 
use  of  idle  land  it  will  prove  of  general  advantage  to  the  communitv." 

It  is  frequently  found  that  government  and  municipal  authorities  have  to 
pay  high  prices  for  land  required  for  public  purposes.  In  many  cases  these  prices 
are  enormously  in  excess  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land.  As  the  public  revenues 
are  based  on  that  value,  it  should  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  purchase  value  for 
public  purposes. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  the  purchase  value  has  any  relation  to  the 
assessed  value  that  there  are  farm  lands  in  Ontario  assessed  at  $41.50  per  acre,  for 
which  the  market  price  quoted  by  the  owners  is  $1,000  per  acre.  The  absurditv  of 
the  assessed  value  is  shown  in  one  district  in  Ontario  where  the  building  and  site 
are  assessed  by  one  municipality  at  $?8,000  and  by  another  municipality  at  $5,000; 
both  figures  being  sworn  to  under  the  same  Assessment  Act  requiring  a  fair  value 
to  be  determined. 

In  many  cases  the  disparity  between  the  assessed  value  and  the  purchase  price 
IS  due  to  under  assessment:  but  whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  the  difference,  the 
public  purse  has  to  suffer.  When  a  municipality  pays  a  high  price  for  land  it  should 
have  no  cause  for  complaint  if  its  taxes  have  been  based  on  an  assessed  value 
approximating  that  price.  But  it  has  a  grievance  when  it  loses  revenues  at  one 
end  by  a  low  assessment  and  pays  high  prices  at  the  other  end  for  property  which 
has  enjoyed  a  low  assessment,  especially  since  the  inflated  price  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  borne  its  fair  share  of  taxation. 

The  natural  tendency  of  owners  is  both  to  keep  down  the  assessment  and  to  get 
a  high  price  when  they  sell.  Consequently  there  is  need  for  some  measure  to 
secure,  first,  that  owners  declare  the  real  value  of  their  land,  and,  second,  that  in 
case  negotiations  for  purchase  fail  they  may  be  made  to  accept  a  price  which  is 
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approximate  to  that  value  when  the  hind  is  wanted  Jur  publie  purposes.  By  public 
purposes  is  meant  such  purposes  as  parks,  playgrounds,  street  widening,  hospitals 
and  schools,  and  housing  schemes  carried  out  by  municipalities  or  by  limited  divi- 
dend companies  under  municipal  control. 

If  a  Provincial  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  real  estate,  the  present  great  variation 
in  municipal  assessment  makes  it  indispensable  that  Provincial  assessors  be  appointed 
to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  assessment.  When  these  assessors  have  completed 
their  work  it  is  desirable  that  legislation  be  passed  enabling  the  Provincial  or  muni- 
cipal governments  or  quasi-public  bodies  such  as  housing  companies  organized  under 
the  Ontario  Housing  Act  to  expropriate  land  for  housing  purposes  at  a  stated 
reasonable  percentage  above  the  assessed  value.  This  legislation  would  result  in 
such  land  bearing  an  equitable  tax  and  being  available  without  undue  inflation  of 
price  for  housing  purposes.* 

In  considering  the  application  of  any  of  these  expedients,  recognition  must  be 
ffiven  to  the  fact  that  taxation  reform  is  onlv  one  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  land 
problem,  and  that  the  primary  purpose  of  taxation  is  the  raising  of  revenue  to  meet 
community  needs,  not  the  correction  of  abuses.  As  community  needs  increase,  as 
greater  responsibilities  are  assumed — and  the  tendency  is  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  the  individual  to  society — fresh  sources  of 
revenue  must  be  sought  or  the  old  sources  must  bear  heavier  burdens.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  taxes  on  land  will  need  to  be  increased  either  absolutely, 
or  relatively  to  other  sources  of  revenue.  In  any  case  land  taxation  should  be 
impartially  based  on  the  ascertained  earning  power  of  the  land  if  put  to  adequate 
use.  Value  which  is  purely  speculative,  that  is,  which  is  based  upon  the  supposed 
earning  power  of  the  land  at  some  date  in  the  future  should  not  serve  to  increase 
the  assessment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  land  is  idle  or  on!  y  partly  used — 
a  dilapidated  house,  for  example,  occupying  space  that  should  hold  a  good  dwelling, 
a  shop  or  a  warehouse — should  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  assessment.  The  real 
value  of  the  land  can  be  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  returns  examined 
over  a  period  of  years  and  in  comparison  with  other  properties  similarly  situated. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  and  one  requiring  intelligence  and  expert  knowledge  on  tlie  part 
of  assessors. 

A  fair  assessment  based  on  earning  capacity  would  go  far  toward  solving  the 
land  problem,  especially  if  accompanied  by  measures  to  prevent  the  subdivision 
of  agricultural  land  into  building  lots  before  they  are  needed  for  use,  or  before  they 
are  provided  with  transportation  and  other  necessary  services.  It  would  still  be 
advisable,  however,  in  order  that  the  community  may  have  what  it  creates,  and  in 
order  that  the  tax  rate  may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  thus  encouraging  industry, 
to  make  special  provision  for  taxing  values  which  by  reason  of  special  circumstances 
for  which  the  owner  is  not  responsible  are  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  normal 
increase  in  a  growing  community.  The  normal  increase  can  perhaps  be  provided  for 
adequately  by  the  regular  tax  rate.  Abnormal  increase  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  tax.  This  may  be  levied  when  the  property  is  sold,  on  the  same  principle 
as  succession  duties  supplement  the  income  tax.  Once  the  land  is  valued  so  that 
the  excess  may  be  determined,  the  application  of  this  form  of  taxation  would  be 
simple  enough.  It  is  inadequate,  however,  in  that  it  may  permit  the  owner  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  years  to  profit  by  abnormal  increase  in  value  for  which  the 

*  See  Appendix  VI. 
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comnninity  is  responsible.  Even  when  he  does  sell,  he  returns  to  the  community 
only  a  fraction  of  the  excess  unless  a  more  radical  method  of  treatment  than  that 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  employed,* 

Expropriation  of  land  for  use  in  municipal  housing  schemes  or  in  schemes 
managed  by  limited  dividend  companies  under  municipal  control  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  development  of  towns  and  cities.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  longer  to  sustain  a  distinction  between  land  needed  for  railways  and  land 
needed  for  houses.  The  distinction  is  especially  invidious  when  privately  owned 
railway  companies  which  have  only  a  modicum  of  public  control  have  preferential 
treatment  over  municipal  or  quasi-municipal  housing  companies.  Under  a  wise 
and  equitable  system  of  taxation  and  land  development  expropriation  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  exceptional,  since  agricultural  land  would  be  offered  for  housing, 
naturally  and  as  needed. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 
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Chapter   IV. 


SOCIAL    ASPECTS    OF    HOUSING. 

An  ai)})ieeiatiun  oi'  the  ^ocial  elt'ects  of  housing  can  best  be  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  good  and  bad  housing.  Such  a  comparison  is  difficult, 
however,  except  in  instances  where  the  history  of  communities  or  of  individual 
families  can  be  traced  from  bad  to  better  living  conditions,  or  vice  versa.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  families  naturally  tend  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  character  of  their  environment  could  be  given.  The  following  description  by 
one  of  the  Toronto  city  nurses  may  be  quoted  as  typical  of  many  others  whicli  have 
been  noted : 

'•'  Family  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  six  children.  House  had  been 
neglected  so  long  by  landlord  that  walls  and  paint  were  in  very  dirty  condition, 
front  steps  broken,  windows  out  and  altogether  house  presented  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  Woman  had  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  children  and 
home.  Children  usually  dirty  and  only  half  clothed.  House  filthy.  About 
two  months  ago  the  whole  family  with  exception  of  the  father  were  taken  ill 
with  diphtheria  and  sent  to  Isolation  Hospital.  Our  Division,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Division  of  Housing  succeeded  in  bringing  force  to  bear  on  the 
landlord  with  the  result  that  he  had  the  house  renovated,  papered,  painted 
and  repaired  before  the  woman  and  children  were  discharged  from  the  hospital. 
Now  the  woman  takes  very  good  care  of  the  home  and  children,  who  for  the 
first  time  are  clean,  and  go  to  school  quite  regularly." 

Referring    especially    to   the    effect   of    a    garden    on    former    slum   dwellers,    Mr. 

Percy  T.  Eunton,  the  housing  reformer  of  Hull.  England,  described  a  workman 

who  found  he  was  better  situated  while  paying  7  s.  6d.  for  a  house  with  a  garden 

than  he  had  been  when  paying  5s.  in  a  tenement. 

"  How  can  you  afford  to  live  in  this  sort  of  house  ?"  he  was  asked.  ''  Well, 
you  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  pay  7s.  6d.  a  week  and  I  save  6d."  ''  How  do  you 
do  that?"  "Well,"  he  said.  "I  used  to  pay  os.  a  week;  I  spent  4s.  in  the 
public-house — 9s.  Now  I  pay  'Is.  Gd.  a  week,  Is.  in  the  public-house,  and  tlie 
rest  of  my  time  in  the  garden,  and  so  I  save  6d."* 

The  corresponding  effect  on  the  workman's  wife  is  thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  Runton: 
"One  day  I  called  at  the  house  of  an  applicant  who  was  ver}-  keen  on 
getting  into  the  suburb  and  al)out  whom  I  had  my  doubts.  When  I  called 
at  his  house  and  saw  it  I  still  had  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  a  suitable 
tenant,  and  yet  the  man  was  a  typical  English  artisan.  I  was  rather  sorry 
for  him  because  of  the  wife.  At  the  end  of  a  month  she  met  my  manager 
in  one  of  the  roads.  She  said,  '  We  have  got  in.  I  did  not  think  it  was  going 
to  be  as  grand  as  it  is.'  About  a  week  after  T  met  her.  She  said.  '  We  shall 
have  to  live  up  to  it.'  I  said.  '  That  is  all  we  want.'  The  result  is  that  within 
three  months  you  would  not  know  that  woman  or  the  house  from  any  other 
in  the  street.    It  was  clean  and  the  children  were  clean. "f 

Liverpool  perhaps  affords  the  best  basis  of  ( ompar'son  on  a  large  scale. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Livernool  Town  Plannine:  and  Housing-  Conference.  IPl-i.  p.  131. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Planning  and  Housing  Conference.  1914,  p.  135. 
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By  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  municipality  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£]/:i50,000,  a  slum  area  was  cleared  of  houses  and  the  old  tenants  re-housed  under 
proper  conditions.  Before  the  area  was  condemned  the  death  rate  in  it  had  ranjred 
from  40  to  60  per  1,000,  of  which  tuberculosis  was  responsible  for  ajiproximatelv 
4  per  1,000.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  general  death  rate  fell  by  more  than  one- 
half,  and  the  average  annual  tleatli  rate  from  tuberculosis  fell  to  1.9  per  1,000. 

Only  rarely  can  the  effect  of  a  change  from  bad  to  good  housing  be  definitely 
noted.  Generally  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  investigation  to  the  obvious  results 
of  bad  housing.  The  evils  of  bad  housing  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  most 
cases  among  the  families  of  unskilled  workers  earning  in  normal  times  from  $1"^. 
to  $JG.  a  week.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  not  sati>ra(lorily  housed  simply 
because  they  choose  to  occupy  ;in  insanitary  or  poorly  built  house  rather  than  to 
dej)rive  themselves  of  necessary  food  and  clothing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  if 
tlie  worker  with  a  family  pays  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  income  for  rent 
Ik;  will  be  compelled  in  consequence  to  submit  to  jirivation  of  actual  necessities. 

individual  cases  of  bad  housing,  then,  may  be  due  to  a  Avage  inadequate  to 
provide  proper  accommo(hition  lor  a  family.  An  additional  factor,  however,  is  the 
])ositive  lack  of  small  ine\i)ensive  houses  Avhich  are  at  the  same  time  comfortable 
and  sanitary.  As  a  result  the  w(»rkman  is  com])elled  to  occupy  (1)  an  insanitary 
house,  or  (Z)  apartments,  or  (3)  a  larger  Imusi,'  than  ho  needs,  part  of  which  he 
must  sub-let  to  families  or  lodgers. 

Insanitary  dwellings  are  found  in  all  eoinnnmities.  llieir  numlicr  \arying  in 
])ro])ortion  to  the  condition  and  tastes  of  the  ])opulation  and  the  vigilance  of  muni- 
cipal authorities.  In  rural  and  small  urban  nninicipalities  they  ai'e  probably  quite 
as  numerous  as  in  larger  centres,  but  llu^  problems  created  are  not  so  serious  owing 
to  the  healing  effect  of  a])undanc(^  of  light  and  air.  Sometimes  the  insanitary 
dwelling  is  an  old  house  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  is  no  longer  capable  of 
l)eing  repaired  to  advantage,  and  should  be  scrapped.  Sometimes  it  is  a  Jerry -Ituih 
structure  which  after  a  few  years  has  begun  to  show  the  defects  of  construction. 
In  a  new  community  or  ''boom"  district  it  is  ])rol)al>ly  a  shack  wretchedly  thrown 
together,  possibly  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings"  woi'k.  Heroic  as  the  effort  which 
has  accomplished  much  of  the  building  in  our  suburbs  may  be.  it  is  liy  no  means 
economical.  Material  mu<t  ])v  bought  in  small  quantities  at  the  highest  prices 
and  energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  day  or  to  leisure  or  pleasur- 
able occupation  about  the  home  has  been  spent  on  building  a  make-shift  dwelling 
in  default  of  a  better  method  of  providing  homes.  Whatever  the  type  of  insanitary 
house  or  wherever  its  location,  its  effect  is  the  same.  It  fills  hospitals  with  cases 
such  as  the  following.  A  mother  of  nine  cliildren  was  recently  admitted  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  with  threatened  tul)ercular  trouble  of  the  breast.  On 
a  visit  to  the  house  it  was  discovered  that  Avherever  the  wall  paper  was  removed 
the  walls  were  found  to  be  mildewed.  Sanitary  inspection  alone  cannot  remedy  the 
evil.  The  Toronto  Board  of  Health  has  felt  itself  compelled  ])y  the  shortage  of 
houses  to  permit  the  continued  occupation  of  dwellings  manifestly  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. It  has  held  that  when  the  choice  is  between  the  house  and  the  street,  the 
house  may-  be  allowed  to  stand  :  that  until  the  Stat(>  is  pn/pared  to  liuild  u]).  it 
must  be  slow  to  pull  down. 

The  tenement  evil  has  not  yet  developed  appreciably  in  Ontario  cities.  When 
the  use  of  the  tenement  is  confined  to  adults,  in  many  cases  no  harm  can  result. 
Where  children  are  involved  it  is  ditferent.  If  the  child  cannot  step  outside  the 
door  of  his  flat  without  IxMiig  on  the  property  of  othei's.  or  cannot  ]day  oiit  of  doors 
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except  on  the  street  or  in  the  lane,  proper  moral  and  physical  development  is 
hardly  possible.  Tremendous  values  lie  behind  the  proud  term  "  our  house ", 
Where  children  are  excluded,  the  cheap  apartment, — and  the  tenement  is  simply 
a  cheap  apartment, — has  as  much  right  to  exist  as  the  dear  apartment,  if  it  secures 
privacy,  reasonable  protection  from  fire,  separate  toilet  and  bathroom  facilities 
for  its  several  tenants,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of 
these  necessary  features  are  usually  overlooked  in  the  desire  to  secure  economical 
construction.     Thus  the  tenement  becomes  a  menace. 

Where  old  private  residences  are  converted  into  tenement  houses  of  a  sort, 
and  contain  several  families,  it  is  particularly  difficult  adequately  to  provide  light, 
air,  sanitary  conveniences  and  fire  protection,  without  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  the  returns  will  warrant.  Eemodelling  is  always  more  expensive  and 
more  difficult  than  first  construction,  and  such  alterations  impose  an  especially 
heavy  task  on  building  inspectors.  Owing  to  lack  of  proper  accommodation  during 
the  war  an  alarming  increase  in  these  improvised  tenements  has  been  taking  place. 
A  rather  fine  old  home  on  what  was  once  a  fashionable  street  in  Toronto  was  dis- 
covered during  the  influenza  epidemic  to  have  developed  into  a  five  family  apart- 
ment house,  practically  no  structural  alterations  having  been  made.  One  family 
lived  in  the  garret,  one  in  the  basement,  and  one  and  two  families  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  respectively.  In  September  1918  the  Home  and  School  Council  re- 
ported an  even  worse  case.  The  investigator  had  been  in  touch  with  the  case 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  house  had  eight  rooms  and  was  occupied  by  five 
families.  The  first  consisted  of  a  man  and  wife  and  one  child,  the  second  and  third 
each  of  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children,  the  fourth  of  a  man  and  wife  and  four 
children,  while  the  fifth  consisted  of  an  aged  couple  and  two  boarders,  in  default  of 
children.  Every  room  except  the  kitchen  was  used  as  a  sleeping  room.  In  two  of 
the  families  babies  were  born  in  the  summer  of  1918,  but  both  died  after  a  few  days. 

The  trend  of  modern  housing  reform  is  definitely  away  from  the  tenement. 
At  the  Liverpool  Conference  of  1914,  it  is  true,  Mr.  F.  T.  Turton  defended  the 
tenement,  arguing  that  circumstances  alter  eases  and  that  in  Liverpool  "  the  tene- 
ment system  is  both  suitable,  and  in  order  to  efficiently  carry  out  our  policy  of  re- 
housing, even  necessary."*  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  tried  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  away  from  the  tenement  look,  as,  for  example,  by  the  provision  of  a  balcony 
on  which  each  front  door  opened.  For  another  class  he  had  provided  a  number 
of  two-storey  flats  in  which  he  brought  the  front  door  of  each  house  "  right  away 
down  to  the  street."  f  By  means  of  the  tenement,  he  says,  "  I  have  got  an  amount 
of  population  on  the  ground  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  got." 

But  the  world  has  moved  since  1914.  Even  in  Scotland,  the  home  of  the 
tenement  and  economy,  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Housing,  which  continued  its 
deliberations  from  October  1912  to  September  1917,  has  failed  to  commend  the 
tenement.  In  its  epoch-making  findings,  extending  ta  460  folio  pages.  Chapter 
VIII,  of  the  Majority  Eeport,  is  devoted  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  tenement. 
The  minority  here  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  majority  in  expressing 
a  preference  for  the  cottage  or  flatted-villa  type  of  house.  The  general  impression 
is  that  the  tenement  is  even  economically  inferior  to  the  cottage,  and  they  point 
out  that  advanced  working  class  opinion  condemns  the  tenement  system. 

*  Proceedings  of  Liverpool  Conference,  pp.  127,  128. 

t  This  is  the  duplex  house  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tenement. 
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In  the  New  England  States  the  tenement  has  been  widely  used.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  wooden  three-deckers,  while 
no  less  than  5,000  tenement  houses  are  inspected  in  that  city.  In  New  York  the 
forces  of  progress  and  reaction  for  years  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  struggle 
over  the  stiffening  or  relaxing  of  tenement  regulations.  In  Pennsylvania  the  small 
house  has  been  safeguarded  by  a  law  passed  in  1895  "  before  the  business  interests 
behind  the  beginnings  of  a  tenement  house  movement  were  strong  enough  to  offer 
serious  opposition.  This  law  makes  the  building  of  tenement  houses  so  costly  that 
it  has  practically  stopped  their  erection  for  the  poor,"*  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Housing  Association,  probably  voices  expert  opinion 
in  the  United  States  when  he  says :  "'  ^Miat  Philadelpliia  has  done  every  other  city 
in  the  United  States  can  do  except  New  York  and  possibly  Boston.  We  should 
hear  no  more  talk  of  tenements  in  our  other  cities,  model  tenements  or  others. 
Let  our  philanthropists  who  wish  to  build  houses  for  the  working  man  do  it  by 
all  means,  but  let  them  build  small  houses,  not  gigantic  barracks  of  tenements. 
The  tenement  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable."' f 

With  the  choice  still  before  us  in  Ontario,  it  would  be  folly  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  experience  of  older  countries. 

The  third  result  of  a  shortage  of  small  inexpensive  houses  is  the  occupation 
of  larger  houses  than  are  needed  and  sub-letting  to  families  or  to  lodgers.  The 
extent  to  which  this  practice  has  been  followed  in  Toronto  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  13,574  houses,  in  representative  districts,  intended  for  single 
families,  8,739,  or  64  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  occupied  by  two,  three  or  more 
families  or  by  lodgers.  The  general  effect  of  such  conditions  on  family  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  health  or  efficiency  of  workers,  cannot  be  good.  When  a  man  and 
his  wife  cease  to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  when  they  are  crowded  with  their 
children  into  too  close  proximity  with  other  families,  so  that  they  cease  to  have 
any  secure  privacy,  and  there  is  no  plot  of  earth  on  which  they  can  stand  as  sole 
owners  or  tenants,  there  necessarily  follows  a  lowering  of  self-respect  and  a  loss 
of  the  sense  of  sturdy  independence,  factors  which  are  essential  to  sound  moral 
fibre.  Especially  dangerous  is  the  condition  where  the  use  of  bathroom  and  toilet 
is  common  to  the  several  occupants.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt  nimierous  cases, 
where  sub-letting  has  no  serious  results.  Indeed  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  the  financial 
strain  it  has  a  positive  benefit.  But  the  "  take  a  roomer  "  campaign  common  during 
the  stimulus  given  to  manufacturing  by  war  orders  in  the  cities  of  the  L'nited 
States,  and  appearing  in  at  least  one  of  our  more  ambitious  cities  in  Canada,  is  to  be 
criticized  as  placing  a  severe  strain  on  family  life,  and  not  infrequently  inviting 
unhappy  results. 

The  interests  of  the  unmarried  worker  usually  are  best  looked  after  in  regular 
rooming  houses.  In  the  case  of  young  women  these  should  be  carefully  supervised. 
In  supporting  the  position  taken  by  the  Dominion  Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and 
the  committee  which  is  urging  the  formation  of  a  Social  Hygiene  Commission,  the 
Ontario  Housing  Committee  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Ottawa : 

"  One  result  of  our  investigations  into  housing  conditions  has  been  the 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  single  men  and  women  have  been  compelled 
to  find  accommodation  in  private  houses.     Occasionally  this  may  prove  a  satis- 

*  Helen  L.  Parrish.  One  Million  People  in  Small  Houses  (Pamphlet  of  National  Hous- 
ing Association),  p.  6. 

■=■  Proceedinsrs  of  the  National   Housine  Assoriation.  Vol.   I,   p.   lOA. 
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factory  arrangement,  but  frequently  it  has  unhappy  consequences.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  that  accommodation  should  be  provided  in 
establishments  built  for  the  purpose  and  properly  supervised. 

Since  the  Government  is  prepared  to  facilitate  the  building  of  houses  for 
working  men  and  their  families,  it  would  appear  to  be  equally  in  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  concern  itself  with  the  provision  of  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  unmarried  workers.  Particularlv  is  this  a  necessity  with  voung 
women  who  are  subject  to  many  temptations  when  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  securing  boarding  houses. 

It  seems  to  our  Committee  that  organizations  which  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  young  women  and  whose  main  object  is  to  safeguard  their  welfare  and 
not  to  make  profits,  may  very  properly  receive  government  assistance  in  the 
same  wav  as  it  is  given  to  limited  dividend  housins'  companies." 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 
British   War   Housing.    Coventry.     Adapted    for   girls'    residential   clubs. 


Since  the  above  communication  was  written,  the  following  resolution  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  from  the  Big  Sister  Association: 

'•'  Whereas,  in  the  experience  of  the  Big  Sister  As.sociati6n  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  present  bad  housing  conditions  which 
intimately  affect  many  of  the  poor  in  this  city  are  conducive  to  uncleanliness, 
disease  and  immorality;  and  whereas  delinquent  girls  come  for  the  most  part 
from  homes  which  are  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  over-crowding  and 
lack  of  proper  sewage  and  toilet  arrangements ;  be  it  therefore  resolved  that  this 
Association  deeply  deplores  these  existing  conditions  and  urges  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Provincial  Government  at  the  earliest  time  possible  during  the 
comino-  session." 
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Ill  order  to  secure  definite  inrormation  from  social  workers  a  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  was  distributed  throuiili  the 
co-operation  of  the  Social  Service  Council  and  the  Xeiirhhoiirliood  Wtirkers"  Asso- 
ciations. The  information  received  from  Toronto  was  particuhirly  cumplete.  ^Ir. 
F.  N.  Stapleford,  Secretary  of  the  Neighbourhood  AVorkers'  Associations,  had  the 
city  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  distributed  as  follows: 

Districts : — 

1-10  College  to  the  Bay:   Yonge  to  Bathurst. 

11  Dovercourt  west  to  the  city  limits;   Bloor  north  to  city  limits. 

12  Bloor  to  the  Bay;  Yonge  to  Don  River. 

13  East  of  the  Don  River. 

14  Bloor  north  to  the  city  limits;    Dovercourt  and  Oakwood  east  to  the 

Don  River. 

15  North  Toronto. 

16  South  of  Bloor:   west  of  Bathurst. 

Summaries  of  tlu'  informatinn  collected  are  given  below  in  answer  to  six 
questions  submitted. 

Question  1 :  To  what  extent  are  families  doubling  uj)  when  they  should  be 
living  singly? 

All  but  four  of  the  sixteen  districts  reported  doubling  up  to  prevail  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Where  an  estimate  was  given  as  to  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
district  containing  two  or  more  families  it  varied  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent., 
and  went  as  high  as  To  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  one  district.  Instances  were  reported 
as  being  numerous  where  families  of  five  or  six  lived  in  three-room  flats,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  city  have  become  rooming  house  sections,  where  from  three  to  six 
families  live  in  one  house.  In  one  case  three  families  were  found  inhabiting  a  six- 
room  house.  Two  families,  with  eight  children  and  three  adults  lived  in  two  of  the 
rooms,  while  the  other  four  rooms  were  occupied  by  a  family  of  six  children  and 
four  adults.  One  family  of  four  was  found  living  in  two  rooms,  and  all  sleeping  in 
one,  with  the  mother,  an  advanced  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  houses  are  occupied  by  two  families  only,  the  bath-room  flat  being  sub-let. 

Question  2:    To  what  extent  are  families  living  in  single  rooms? 

Nine  of  the  districts  reported  a  good  many  cases  of  families  living  in  one  room. 
The  coal  situation  in  November  and  December,  when  the  survey  was  made,  was 
regarded  as  accounting  for  some  of  these  cases.  In  North  Toronto  a  number  of  one- 
room  shacks,  originally  intended  to  be  merely  temporary  quarters,  continue  to  be 
occupied  by  whole  families.  Districts  which  reported  few  families  living  in  one 
room  described  the  occupanc}'  of  two  rooms  by  a  family  as  being  quite  common. 

Question  3:   To  what  extent  are  families  taking  in  Ixiarders,  with  bad  results? 

Information  on  this  point  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  was  procurable  in  most 
cases  only  as  instances  happened  to  come  to  the  notice  of  the  nurses  or  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  Big  Sister  Association.  However,  nine  of  the  distriits  reported 
instances  as  having  been  observed. 
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Question  4 :    Has  the  tenement  evil  developed  in  your  locality  ? 

From  tlie  answers  to  this  question  it  appears  that  the  tenement  has  not  yet 
developed  to  any  great  extent  in  Toronto  unless  single  family  houses,  occupied  by 
several  families,  without  proper  sanitary  alterations,  are  regarded  as  tenements. 
Wliere  tenements  have  been  built  apparently  they  are  not  always  satisfactorily 
equipped.  A  bad  example  was  instanced  in  the  district  east  of  the  Don.  The  build- 
ing had  no  batli,  the  apartments  were  very  small,  dark  and  insanitary,  and  there  was 
only  one  toilet  for  every  four  apartments.  Another  set  of  apartments  in  the  same 
district,  situated  over  stores,  was  described  as  being  reached  only  through  a  filthy 
lane  and  shed  at  the  rear.  The  ventilation  and  lighting  were  poor  and  there  was  a 
common  toilet  for  three  families. 

Question  5  :  Are  many  people  living  in  houses  which  should  be  condemned,  but 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  use  because  of  a  shortage  of  houses? 

Only  four  districts  were  reported  as  free  or  nearly  free  from  this  form  of 
housing  evil.  All  others  reported  a  very  serious  situation  to  exist  and  in  several 
cases  names  were  given  of  streets  all  of  whose  houses  were  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  community.  In  some  cases,  even  where  the  houses  had  been  condemned,  the 
landlords  were  still  collecting  rent.  The  following  instances  were  reported  from  one 
of  the  areas :  "  Family  living  at  —  Queen  St.  E.,  in  an  old  store  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  dwelling.  Xo  conveniences ;  outside  toilet  used  by  anybody  who  cares 
to  use  it.  Family  do  not  use  toilet  as  they  are  afraid  of  disease  and  resort  to  other 
insanitary  means."  "  —  Gerrard  East.  Six  in  family.  House  very  damp  and  cold. 
TTalls  outside  need  repairs.    Bain  comes  in,  and  plumbing  poor.     Cellar  has  earth 

floor.     Xo  insurance  can  be  secured  on  house  owing  to  defective  furnace."     '' 

Street.    Mother  and  five  children  with  male  boarder.    House  always  dirty.    Outside 

toilet.     Entire  street  should  be  condemned."     " ,  a  row  of  four-room  houses, 

outside  conveniences,  ground  damp  and  some  of  houses  in  dilapidated  condition." 


cases 


Question  6 :    Is  rental  taking  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  income  in  many 
5 


The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  show  that  in  many  areas  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  families  were  paying  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  income  in 
rental.  Several  districts  reported  an  average  weekly  wage  ranging  from  $16.00  to 
$20.00,  with  rent  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  month.  Of  numerous  instances  reported 
from  various  districts  a  few  typical  examples  may  be  mentioned.  One  family  with 
a  monthly  income  of  $65.00  paid  a  monthly  rental  of  $18.00.  From  Xorth  Toronto 
came  the  story  of  a  deserted  wife  with  four  children,  making  irregularly  $9.00  per 
week  and  responsible  for  the  rent  of  a  $16.00  a  month  house.  A  young  widow  of  a 
soldier,  the  mother  of  one  child,  was  reported  as  paying  $36.00  a  month  for  three 
rooms  in  a  bathroom  flat  in  a  quiet  respectable  street,  her  income  being  $72.00 
a  month. 

A  verv  careful  survey  of  sections  of  Toronto  was  made  by  members  of  a  class 
in  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Eiddell,  namely,  Misses  F.  W.  G.  MacDonald  and  M.  K.  Nairn,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dobbs.  Districts  of  single  family  houses  were  selected  for  investigation,  and 
the  part  known  as  "  The  Ward  "  was  not  touched.  In  order  to  secure  a  cross  section 
of  the  city  the  work  was  done  on  streets  running  north  and  south.  Every  tenth  house 
was  visited  and  data  was  made  available  concerning  348  houses. 
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One  group  consisted  of  235  dwellings.  Of  these,  -i2  were  of  five  rooms,  8-i 
of  six  rooms  and  52  of  seven  rooms.  Nearly  20  per  cent. — 42  out  of  the  235 — were 
found  to  be  insanitary,  either  from  lack  of  proper  conveniences  or  from  being  in 
bad  repair.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  investigation  was  the  revel- 
ation of  the  fact  that  only  45.1  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  a  single 
family.  The  remainder,  54.9  per  cent,  were  occupied  by  two  or  more  families, 
or  by  boarders  in  addition  to  the  one  family.  To  such  an  extent  then  has  the  lack 
of  housing  accommodation  affected  family  life  in  these  districts  of  the  city,  occupied 
in  the  main  by  Canadians  of  native  or  British  origin. 

Another  group  of  113  houses  was  investigated.  Small  houses  were  more  iu 
evidence  than  in  the  first  group,  only  two  being  of  more  than  six  rooms.  Eooms 
were  sub-let  to  roomers  in  22  houses,  and  to  families  in  14.  Owing  to  the  tendency 
in  the  larger  houses  to  sub-let  it  was  noted  that  the  number  of  persons  per  room 
increased  from  1.00  in  the  four  room  houses  to  1.10  in  those  wdth  six  rooms.  While 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  houses  was  reported  to  be  in  bad  repair  and 
insanitary,  no  definite  statement  was  made  as  to  the  actual  number  unfit  for 
habitation.  Wet  cellars  were  found  in  eight  houses,  in  seven  the  roof  leaked,  and 
in  four  both  the  roof  and  cellar  admitted  water.  In  no  case  was  there  more  than 
one  bathroom  or  toilet,  and  57  houses  were  without  bathrooms,  while  28  were 
without  inside  toilet.  In  the  group  of  235,  only  three  houses  (all  three  of  the 
duplex  type)  contained  more  than  one  bathroom.  There  were  no  bathrooms  in 
79  houses,  and  in  47  cases  the  toilets  were  outside. 

If  statistics  carefully  prepared  for  Toronto  are  characteristic  of  the  situation 
in  other  urban  centres  of  the  Province,  and  surveys  carried  out  in  several  places 
before  the  war  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are,  the  housing  evil  takes  the  form 
of  an  undue  proportion  of  wages  paid  in  rental,  or  of  over-crowding,  or  of  the  occu- 
pation of  insanitary  dwellings. 

In  Toronto  the  first  conditions  prevail  to  a  very  marked  extent.  In  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  income  must  be  paid  out 
for  rental.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  from  meagre  information  from  outside 
points,  this  is  not,  generally  speaking,  true  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the 
province. 

Overcrowding  may  take  two  forms.  The  more  obvious  is  that  producing  what 
are  known  as  slum  conditions,  where  members  of  the  same  family  are  compelled 
to  live  together  in  crowded  quarters.  In  this  form,  overcrowding  is  not  general 
in  Ontario,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  bad  instances  of  it  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  Toronto  and  other  places.  In  the  group  of  235  houses,  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  room  of  the  house  ranged  from  about  1.03  in  the  houses  inhabited 
by  English-speaking  people  to  approximately  1.05  in  the  houses  occupied  by 
"  foreigners."  This  condition  cannot  be  described  as  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  were  in  areas  of  small  houses,  and  there  are 
sections  of  Toronto  where  a  much  worse  condition  prevails. 

The  more  insidious  form  of  overcrowding  is  that  of  sub-letting  to  roomers 
or  families.  Six  persons  in  five  rooms  is  not  objectionable  if  all  are  members  of 
one  family,  but  if  some  of  these  six  are  roomers  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
Sub-letting  is  becoming  increasingly  common,  as  is  shown  in  reports  from  the 
Social  Service  Council,  the  Neighbourhood  Workers  Associations  and  other  sources. 
It  was  found  to  exist  in  over  half  of  the  group  of  235  houses.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  the  houses  where  there  was  only  one  wage-earner  in  the  family  ownin<r 
or  renting  the  house.     The  low  paid  wage-earner,  with  a  family  dependent  solely 
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oil  his  earniiijis.  can  rarely  alVnnl  id  ]niy  tho  rental  eharged  for  adequate  aci-om- 
modatioii,  ami  must  resort  to  >uli-lcttin,i:-.  Out  of  121)  Imusos  in  which  sub-letting 
was  reported  only  three  were  titted  Un'  tH-i'iipation  liy  nmrc  than  (me  family.  These 
were  duplex  houses,  and  they  were  the  only  dwellings  which  eontained  more  than 
one  bathroom. 

From  the  information  obtained  from  all  sources,  it  would  appear  that  the 
most  wides})read  form  the  housing  evil  takes  is  the  occupation  of  dilapidated  houses, 
or  those  lacking  proper  sanitary  conveniences.  The  specific  data  supplied  by  the 
Social  Service  Class  survey  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportions  it  has  attained  in  the 
sections  of  Toronto  investigated,  while  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission  reported 
1.538  of  the  13.574  dwellings  visited  to  be  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  habitatii  n. 
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But  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  T(  rento.  To  a  greater  or  less  c^egree  ro  dnubt 
it  exists  in  every  municipality,  town  and  city  ef  Ontario,  being  aggiavated  by 
reason  of  the  expense  of  making  repairs  during  the  war. 

Discontent  and  ineftieiency  are  the  twin  products  of  bad  industrial  housi'  g. 
This  has  long  been  recognized  in  Great  Britain  by  economists.  The  exigencies 
of  war  ])roduction  have  only  served  to  emphasize  the  need  of  the  provision  not  only 
of  good  houses  but  also  of  those  features  which  come  under  the  general  name  of 
amenities.  Eeferring  to  the  provision  of  amenities,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
the  distinguished  American  architect,  reported  on  Ids  return  from  inspecting  British 
war  housing : 

"  Owing  to  the  urgency  of  war's  demands,  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  material-, 
in  some  cases  the  immediate  erection  of  these  was  omitted  from  the  construction 
programme.     Tt   is   significant  that   very   shortly   after  the  plants  were   put   into 
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operation,  every  possible  source  of  energy  was  then  directed  toward  the  immediate 
erection  of  these  missing  elements.  These  were  added  for  a  very  definite  reason : 
It  was  hoped  that  by  their  addition  to  the  housing  elements  the  very  serious  daily 
labour  •  turnover'  Avould  be  reduced.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  latter 
selicnies.  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  construction  and  j)rovision  of  the 
amenities  goes  forward  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  does  the  erection  of  the  cottages 
and  tlie  jjlaiit."'" 

During  the  recent  British  elei-tions  housing  bi'canie  a  matter  generally  dis- 
cussed on  the  hustings.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  made  the  statement  that  had 
the  Covernment's  liousing  policy  been  put  into  o])eration  iwenty-five  years  ago  the 
British  Army  would  liave  had  another  million  men  available  when  the  war  started. 
Scotland,  in  the  past,  has  been  devoted  to  the  tenement,  and  ^Fr.  Thomas  Geggie, 
in  a  recent  despatch,  has  this  to  say  of  the  results: — 

'■  ]ii  no  city  in  (ircat  liritain  arc  the  housing  conditions  (piitr  so  bad  as 
in  Glasgow.  With  a  ])opulation  well  exceeding  a  million.  o\«,'i-  oU  ])cr  cent, 
of  the  people  are  living  more  than  two  in  a  rocmi,  nearly  30  per  cent,  are 
living  more  than  three  in  a  room.  Mhile  one  in  every  ten  are  living  in  such 
conditions  of  overcrowding  that  there  are  more  than  four  persons  per  roam. 
People  Avho  express  a  mild  wonder  that  Glasgow  should  be  known  as  the  '  home 
of  Bolshevism '  may  find,  in  these  figures,  much  to  ])onder  over,  and  it  need 
occasion  no  surprise  that  locally  housing  lias  been  placed  in  llu'  forefront  of 
the  election  things  that  matter.'" 

The  company  housing  enterprises  in  the  T'nited  States,  numbering  in  all  more 
than  a  thousand,  afford  suflficicnt  evidenee  of  the  economic  advantage  of  go.id  houses- 
Of  recent  years,  through  the  clTorts  of  the  Xalional  Housing  Association  and 
kindred  organizations,  the  effect  of  the  character  of  homes  available  in  city  and 
country  on  the  political  and  social  outlook  of  the  ])eo])le.  has  been  receiving  in- 
creasing attention.  A  subject  which  was  once  approached  largely  from  the  economic 
or  at  best  philanthropic  point  of  view  is  now  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  in 
which  the  State  is  vitally  concerned. 

In  Ontario  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  achieving  a  policy  which  shall  pro- 
perly correlate  the  social  and  economic,  and  eliminate  the  philanthropic.  The 
provision  of  good  houses  for  the  people  is  not  a  fad  for  philanthropists.  It  is  a 
common  duty  which  cannot  be  shirked  without  national  dishonour  and  peril.. 

*  The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace,  p.  31. 
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Chapter  V. 


RURAL    HOUSING. 


Urban  development  and  urban  housing  cannot  ^Jroperly  be  considered  apart 
from  rural  development  and  rural  housing.  Only  as  the  city  and  the  country  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  co-operate  can  satisfactory  social  and  industrial 
conditions  be  achieved  or  maintained.  It  is  no  longer  contended  that  of  necessity 
the  city  depends  for  its  life  blood  on  the  virile  population  of  the  country.  The 
city  of  the  future  may  and  should  be  healthful  and  self-perpetuating.  With 
proper  city  planning,  with  adequate  sanitary  and  building  supervision,  with 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  with  more  general  provision  for  recreation,  the  city  worker 
is  assured  an  opportunity  to  live  and  enjoy  life  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  something  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  country  must  be  introduced  into  the 
cit)%  and  the  best  that  is  in  city  life  must  he  transferred  to  the  country  if  either 
is  to  realize  its  possibilities,  and  if  the  general  welfare  is  to  be  attained. 

Eural  housing  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (1)  That  contributory  to  a  factory 
built  in  the  country.  (2)  That  provided  for  men  who  prefer  while  working 
in  the  city  to  have  a  piece  of  land  and  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work. 
(3)  That  provided  for  those  actually  engaged  in  agriculture,  either  as  owners 
or  lessees  of  farms,  or  as  labourers. 

Separate  industrial  villages  in  the  country  are  subject  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  urban  developments,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
advantages  of  cheap  and  plentiful  land,  and  of  starting  with  a  clean  slate.  These 
advantages  have  appeared  to  be  so  important  that  a  company  like  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  of  Canada  has  started  a  new  town  at  Ojibway,  rather  than 
avail  itself  of  such  inducements  as  the  border  cities  or  other  established  manu- 
facturing centres  would  have  been  prepared  to  offer.  Scores  of  such  towns  have 
sprung  up  within  the  United  States,  and  they  have  obvious  advantages,  especially 
when  located  near  a  large  labour  market. 

The  demand  for  the  second  class  of  rural  housing  is  likely  greatly  to  increase 
in  the  near  future.  The  development  of  radial  lines,  the  provision  of  commutation 
tickets  on  steam  lines,  highway  improvement  and  the  cheapening  of  the  auto- 
mobile will  serve  to  make  it  easier  for  city  workers  to  live  in  the  country.  Already 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  a  considerable  number  of  homes  of  city  people  have 
been  established.  For  the  most  part  they  are  owned  by  men  of  means  who  use 
automobiles  to  take  them  to  and  from  the  city.  A  few  places  such  as  Islington 
are  beginning  to  be  huilt  up  by  people  of  more  modest  income  who  trust  to  the 
steam  and  electric  lines  to  carry  them  to  their  work  in  the  city.  They  are  attracted 
by  the  lower  taxation  and  cost  of  land,  by  the  opportunity  of  having  a  garden  and 
a  few  hens  to  keep  down  the  high  cost  of  living,  or  by  the  lure  of  open  fields 
to  those  who  have  never  been  compelled  to  earn  a  living  from  them.  This  move- 
ment is  certain  to  increase  with  improvement  in  transportation.  For  many 
reasons  it  should  be  encouraged. 

Belgium  is  the  country  which  in  happier  days  had  developed  this  half-city^ 
half-country  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  State  in  modern  times.     Mr. 
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Eowntree  in  his  "  Land  and  Labour  Lessons  from  Belgium,"  points  out  that 
Belgium  has  3,029  miles  of  railway  for  every  hundred  square  miles  of  country, 
standing  first  in  the  world  in  this  respect.  Great  Britain  comes  next  with  2,233 
miles  of  railway  per  hundred  square  miles.  All  the  main  railways  of  Belgium 
are  national  property  under  State  management.  In  addition  to  her  ordinary 
railways  in  1908,  Belgium  had  2,586  miles  of  light  narrow  gauge  railways,  and 
had  projected  lines  which  when  completed  would  have  given  3.859  miles  in  all. 
Kailway  tickets  are  remarkably  cheap. 

■•  Thus,  a  ticket  enabling  a  workman  to  travel  three  miles  (5  km.)  to  and 
fro  for  six  days  cost  ninepence.  or  about  a  farthing  per  mile.  If  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  each  way  daily  is  614  miles  (10  km.)  the  ticket  costs  one  shilling, 
or  l-6d,  per  mile.  For  12 V2  miles  (20  km.)  each  way  it  costs  Is.  2l^d.  a  week, 
or  1-lOd.  per  mile.  For  25  miles  (40  km.)  each  way  it  costs  Is.  Td.  or  l-15d. 
per  mile;  and  to  travel  62  miles  (100  km.)  each  way  daily,  which  is  the  maximum 
distance  for  which  workmen's  tickets  are  issued,  costs  2s.  6d.  per  week,  or  l-25d. 
per  mile.  Other  special  tickets,  available  for  one  double  journey  each  week, 
are  issued,  which  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  longer  distances.  The  price 
of  these  also  is  extraordinarily  low.  Thus,  for  a  double  journey  of  25  miles 
(40  km.)  each  way  the  cost  is  91/^d.  or  l-5d.  per  mile.  For  62  miles  (100  km.) 
each  way  it  is  Is.  3d.  or  about  l-8d.  per  mile:  and  for  124  miles  (200  km.) 
each  way  it  is  2s.  or  1-lld.  per  mile."'* 

Mr.  Eowntree  estimates  that  as  a  result  of  these  facilities  approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  working  class  population  use  cheap  tickets  to  go  to  and  frojn 
their  work.  A  man  may  own  his  home  and  his  plot  of  land  without  feeling  that 
by  reason  of  such  ownership  he  is  tied  to  his  employer.  Mobility  of  labour  and 
freedom  from  unemployment  are  thus  measurably  increased,  and  temporary  un- 
employment has  not  the  same  terror  for  a  workman  since  he  can  fall  back  on 
the  tillage  and  produce  of  his  garden  for  occupation  and  sustenance.  On  the 
basis  of  investigation  labouriously  made  through  a  period  of  nineteen  months, 
Mr.  Eowntree  estimated  the  total  number  of  proprietors  in  Belgium  at  '(■19,986. 
This  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  18  per  cent,  of  the  population 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Of  this  number,  17  per  cent,  own  less  than  %  of 
an  acre  each,  35  per  cent,  from  %  to  1  acre  each,  27  per  cent,  from  1  to  5  acres 
each,  and  16  per  cent,  from  5  to  25  acres,  while  only  0  per  cent,  own  over  25 
acres.  In  1912  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Great  Britain  reported : 

"  Whereas  in  Belgium  only  23  per  cent,  of  occupied  persons  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  no  less  than  56V2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  living  in 
country  districts.  This  means  that  about  one-third  of  the  urban  workers  are  rural 
dwellers.  The  Antwerp  docker,  on  slack  days,  instead  of  hanging  around  the 
docks,  spends  the  time  in  his  garden.  He  may  not  earn  so  much  as  if  he  were 
at  the  docks,  but  he  is  infinitely  better  off  than  if  he  were  doing  nothing,  not 
only  financially  but  physically,  morally  and  psychologically — for  nothing  de- 
moralizes a  man  sooner  than  unemployment.  The  Brussels  bricklayer  who  lives 
outside  the  city  does  not  come  in  during  slack  times.  He  leaves  what  bit  of 
work  there  is  to  town  dwellers  and  occupies  himself  usefully  on  his  land."f 

In  other  countries  the  advance  made  in  means  of  transportation  has  greatly 
facilitated  decentralization  of  population.     The  possibilities  of  electrical  develop- 

*  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  "  Land  and  Labour  Lessons  from  Belgium,"  p.  289. 
t  Report  of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  Unemployment,  p.  47. 
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im'iit  will  contribute  to  the  same  results  in  Ontario.  Foresight  and  expert  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  developing  rural  areas  which  are  accessible  to  urban  workers 
will  Ite  necessary  if  comfort  and  good  sanitation  are  to  be  secured.  Something 
better  should  be  possible  than  the  unsightly  shacks  now  scattered  in  open  country 
around  Toronto  at  intervals  as  far  north  as  Eichmond  Hill,  and  as  far  west  as 
Port  Credit.  Living  conditions  in  suburban  districts,  apart  from  the  evils  of 
congestion,  are  frequently  quite  as  bad  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  slums. 

It  is  in  the  general  interest  that  rural  development  should  be  wisely  directed. 
Such  direction  concerns  the  city  in  which  these  country  dwellers  will  work,  but 
it  concerns  even  more  the  rural  municipalities.  Neighbouring  farmers  will  be 
benefited  both  in  respect  of  social  conditions  and  in  respect  of  casual  labour  if 
desirable  houses  are  built  on  small  allotments.     But  in  case  the  houses  are  occupied 


Jill   courtesy   of  Mr.   Thoma.s  Adams. 
Bad  Sill  mil  )an  eonditioiis  in  an  Ontario  city. 

by  families  who  have  moved  to  the  country  in  order  to  escape  sanitary  and  other 
regulations  required  by  the  city,  the  result  will  be  injurious  both  to  the  established 
rural  population  and  to  the  newcomers.  Slum  conditions  must  be  avoided  in 
rural  areas  as  well  as  in  urban  centres. 

The  housing  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  and  towns  requires  special  consideration. 
Already  it  has  assumed  such  proportion  that  it  cannot  be  neglected.  For  instance, 
the  report  of  the  Civic  Transportation  Committee  for  Toronto  published  in  1915, 
states  that  there  is  a  built-up  area  of  some  -4,724  acres  contiguous  to  the  city, 
and  containing  31,400  people.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  area  and  perhaps 
half  of  the  population  is  not  included  in  any  one  of  the  smaller  urban  muni- 
cipalities adjacent  to  the  city.  The  occupation  and  interests  of  the  people  who 
reside  within  this  area  are  generally  in  the  city,  and  are  foreign  to  the  occupation 
and  interests  of  those  who^  control  the   affairs   of  the   rural  municipality.      Con- 
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sequeutly  this  class  of  housing  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  To  an  especial  degree 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  have  oversight  over  this 
form  of  rural  development.  A  certain  recognition  is  given  to  this  fact  in  the 
Ontario  Act  of  1918  respecting  Surveys  and  Plans  of  Land  in  or  near  Urban 
Municipalities.  Under  its  provisions  the  Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  repre- 
senting the  Provincial  Government,  stands  as  a  court  of  reference  between  the 
urban  and  rural  municipalities  wherever  a  difference  may  arise  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  land  adjacent  to  the  urban  municipality  and  within  the  rural  muni- 
cipality. In  the  absence  of  any  differences  only  in  these  cases  is  a  reference  to 
tlie  Board  obligatory,  namely,  where  what  is  known  as  a  general  plan  of  develop- 
ment is  contemplated,  or  where  a  highway  of  less  than  66  feet  is  proposed,  or 
where  it  is  desired  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  urban  sphere  of  influence. 

In  fact,  a  dominant  interest  on  the  part  of  a  city,  town  or  village  in  the 
territory  immediately  surrounding  it  is  conceded  to  exist.  This  territory  is  know^n 
as  an  '"  urban  zone,"'  which  term  in  the  case  of  cities  means  the  area  within  five 
miles  of  the  city,  and  in  the  case  of  towns  or  villages  the  area  within  three  miles 
of  the  town  or  village.  On  the  application  of  the  urban  municipality  the  area 
may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  from  time  to  time  by  the  consent  of  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  other  municipalities  affected  having  a  right  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Board  in  case  they  disapprove.  The  urban  municipality  may 
draw  up  a  general  plan  for  the  development  of  this  urban  zone,  showing  high- 
ways, parkways,  boulevards,  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  public  grounds  or 
public  improvements,  and  this  plan  if  prepared  by  the  urban  municipality  must 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  before  being 
finally  adopted  by  the  Council.  Here  again  the  rural  municipality  is  to  be  informed 
of  the  proposed  plan  and  in  case  of  objection,  may  appeal  t-o  the  Board.  It  is 
provided  also  in  the  Act  that  the  Council  of  the  urban  municipality  may  hand 
over  the  duty  of  preparing  such  plans  to  what  is  known  as  a  '*'  Town  Planning 
Commission"  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  municipality  and  six  other  persons 
elected  for  a  period  of  three  years.. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  plan  of  survey  and  subdivision  of  land  in  the 
urban  zone  which  is  partial  rather  than  general,  there  may  or  may  not  be  a 
reference  to  the  Board.  The  urban  council  is  empowered  to  accept  and  register 
such  plans — without  consulting  the  provincial  authority.  There  appears  to  be 
only  one  exception  to  this,  namely,  where  the  plan  of  survey  and  subdivision 
provides  for  a  highway  of  less  than  6G  feet,  in  which  case  the  plan  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Board.  It  is  provided  that  in  such  plans  of  survey 
and  subdivision  of  land  regard  shall  be  had  to  such  matters  as  the  probability  of 
the  limits  of  the  urban  municipality  being  extended  to  include  the  land  in 
question :  also  to  the  number  and  width  of  highways  and  the  thoroughfares  connect- 
ing with  the  city,  to  conformity  with  any  general  plan  which  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  lots.  It  is  further  provided  that  when 
the  land  of  which  a  plan  is  submitted  is  so  situated  in  relation  to  other  lands 
that  it  is  expedient  that  all  such  lands  should  be  treated  as  one  entire  parcel, 
the  owners  of  all  such  lands  may  be  notified  to  attend  before  the  Council  or  the 
Board  to  consider  the  approval  of  the  plan. 

The  importance  of  the  Act  becomes  apparent,  when  it  is  realized  that  even 
within  the  zone  areas  of  three  and  five  miles  specified,  and  these  areas  may  be 
increased,  a  very  large  proportion  of  rural  Ontario  is  included.  It  would  appear 
that   the   interests   of   suburban   and   rural   development   would    be    served    if    in 
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certaiu  respects  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  altered  or  extended,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that: 

(1)  A  general  plan  of  the  environs  of  every  urban  municipality  where 
population  is  extending  into  rural  areas  should  be  made  by  the  municipal  council, 
which  should  for  this  purpose  delegate  its  powers  to  a  town  planning  commission, 
and  the  plan  should  be  submitted  for  approval  to  a  Provincial  Board  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  town  planning.  In  default  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality,  the  plan  should  be  prepared  hy  the  Provincial  Board  directly.  At 
the  time  an  application  for  the  subdivision  of  rural  land  is  made  to  the  Municipal 
Councils  interested  a  copy  of  the  application  should  be  hied  with  the  Provincial 
Board,  and  a  general  survey  should  be  instituted  before  any  development  is 
permitted. 

(2)  In  every  case  the  Board  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  number,  width, 
direction  and  form  of  construction  of  streets,  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre, 
and  other  matters  directly  concerned  with  town  planning.  Under  the  present 
Act  their  reference  to  the  Board  is  optional  so  long  as  they  are  not  part  of  a 
general  plan  of  development,  an  exception  being  the  planning  of  streets  narrower 
than  66  feet.  The  difficulty  in  such  an  arrangement  is  that  a  number  of  such 
partial  developments  following  at  intervals  eventually  will  produce  a  patchwork 
which  will  render  a  proper  general  plan  difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  impossible. 
An  additional  reason  for  the  reference  to  the  Board  is  the  fact  that  the  urban  and 
rural  municipalities  are  both  affected  by  the  development,  and  the  Board  can 
see  that  the  interests  of  both  are  conserved. 

(3)  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industrial  villages  in  the  country.  These  may  well  be  garden 
villages,  combining  the  advantages  of  city  and  country.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  there  may  be  established  in  Ontario  garden  cities  like 
Letchworth — self-contained  with  their  factories,  their  houses  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  their  agricultural  land  embraced  within  the  city.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
in  particular  cases  neither  the  rural  nor  the  urban  municipality  may  be  inclined 
to  encourage  such  developments,  and  that  they  can  be  realized  only  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial  Board. 

The  problem  of  strictly  rural  housing,  that  is,  the  problem  of  building 
houses  for  farmers  and  farm  labourers  is  one  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
receive  on  this  continent  the  attention  it  merits.  Too  many  farm  houses  are  perver- 
sions of  town  houses,  sinning  against  all  the  canons  of  good  architecture.  Eural 
Quebec  can  teach  rural  Ontario  something  in  this  respect.  The  square  stone 
and  brick  houses  of  the  middle  of  last  century  declined  sadly  in  the  creations 
of  a  generation  later.  Por  the  present  report,  however,  our  concern  is  not  so 
much  with  the  farm-house  itself,  but  with  the  house  for  the  farm  help,  the 
counterpart  of  the  industrial  house  of  the  city.  These  houses,  of  which  types 
are  shown  among  the  plans,  would  also  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pioneers  in 
newer  parts  of  Ontario. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  houses  for  agricultural  labourers,  the  various 
district  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  asked: 

(1)  To  estimate  the  proportion  of  farms  which  had  satisfactory  cottages 
for  their  help ; 

(2)  To  make  any  suggestions  which  might  occur  to  them  as  to  the  best 
means  of  encouraging  the  building  of  houses,  or  any  other  suggestions  which 
they  might  care  to  offer. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  District  Eepresentatives  felt  unable  to  state  the 
percentage  of  farmers  having  cottages  for  their  labourers,  but  estimates  were 
made  for  the  following  counties: 

Algoma. — Only  two  men. 

Bruce. — Very  few. 

Dundas. — 7.5  per  cent,  (as  per  survey  made  by  Commission  of  Conservation). 

Dujferin. — Very  few. 

Elgin. — About  5  per  cent. 

Halton — T  to  10  per  cent. 

Lamhton. — A  few,  but  almost  30  per  cent,  have  an  extra  house  through 
purchase  of  another  farm. 

Northumberland — 159  out  of  826  farmers  in  Murray  Township  have  a  second 
house. 

Oxford. — Not  more  than   8  per  cent. 

Perth. — Not  over  half  a  dozen  farmers. 

Peterborough. — Not  1  per  cent. 

Prince  Edtvard. — About  25  per  cent. 

Renfrew. — Less  than  5  per  cent. 

Simcoe. — Very  few. 

Victoria. — Possibly  10  per  cent. 

Yorh. — Very  small  number. 

Welland. — Labourers'  cottages  extremely  rare. 

The  following  excerpts  from  their  letters  contain  valuable  information  bearing  more 
or  less  directly  on  rural  housing: 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge  those  men  who  had  cottages  for  their  help  and 
hired  by  the  year,  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  shortage  of  labour  this  year." 

"  The  thought  occured  to  me  that  the  Provincial  Government  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  loaned  through  the 
township  councils  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  tile  drainage 
loans  are  let  out.  The  township  in  this  case  would  collect  through  the  taxes- 
and  the  debt  could  be  extended  over  a  term  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  so  that 
the  payments  would  be  light  every  year.  It  has  been  only  recently  that  the 
farmers  in  this  country,  which  is  not  thickly  populated,  have  made  any 
attempt  to  hire  by  the  year  as  they  have  been  satisfied  to  hire  only  during 
the  busy  months,  for  instance,  during  haying  and  harvest.  However,  the 
demand  for  men  the  year  round  is  getting  greater  all  the  time,  and  we  would 
expect  that  farmers  would  take  up  a  fair  offer  and  build  a  cottage  suitable 
for  their  help." 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  comparatively  new  district,  there  has 
not  been  the  same  necessity  as  in  some  other  places.  A  few  of  our  farmers 
have,  however,  built  new  houses  for  themselves  before  the  old  ones  had  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  are  keeping  the  old  houses  for  the  hired  help.  It 
is  not  likely  that  much  more  than  this  will  be  done  in  the  matter  in  the 
immediate  future  in  this  district." 

"  Farmers  are  not  prevented  from  building  houses  for  their  help  altogether 
because  of  lack  of  financial  ability,  although  in  many  cases  financial  reasons 
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may  have  a  bearing.  Many  farmers  do  not  wish  to  employ  a  man  by  the 
year  and  believe  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  single  man  who  will 
board  in  his  own  house,  and  there  are  some  advantages  in  this  arrangement. 
It  is  a  live  question  with  very  many  farmers  whether  or  not  they  can 
profitably  employ  help  on  their  farms  under  the  present  scale  of  wages. 
Many  farmers  have  taken  the  stand  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  what 
they  are  able  to  carry  on  with  their  own  help  and  it  is  undoubted  that  these 
men  are  saved  a  good  deal  of  worry.'' 

"  Generall}''  speaking,  farmers  who  have  houses  find  it  easier  to  obtain 
help,  and  I  also  believe  the  help  is  more  satisfactory." 

"  Throughout  this  county  there  is  very  little  if  any  winter  dairying  carried 
on.  The  farmers  merely  winter  their  cattle  over  to  make  out  of  them  what 
they  can  during  the  summer  months.  Xow,  if  they  had  cottages  and  kept  help 
the  year  round,  they  could  easily  practise  winter  dairying  and  make  con- 
siderable out  of  their  cows  during  the  winter  months,  the  slack  period  on 
most  farms.  The  cows,  too,  would  yield  nearly  as  much  during  the  summer 
months  as  they  do  by  the  present  system.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task,  howe^'er, 
to  persuade  farmers  of  this." 

"  It  would  seem  that,  if  money  were  readily  available  at  a  reasonable 
interest,  farmers  would  build  comfortable  houses  for  their  help.  It  looks 
all  very  well,  yet  we  know  that  for  a  great  many  years  money  was  available 
for  underdrainage  purposes  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  farmers  did  not 
make  use  of  it.  In  some  sections  of  Ontario  they  can  get  plenty  of  it,  but  in 
others  they  have  not  used  it.  The  farmer  has  to  go  to  more  trouble  than 
it  is  generally  worth.  If  a  means  could  be  arranged  whereby  this  money 
could  be  clearly  available,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  utilized  to 
a  greater  extent." 

"  The  labour  situation  is  so  very  serious  now  on  the  farms  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  you  could  encourage  the  building  of  houses.  A  man 
phoned  me  yesterday  that  he  had  90  barrels  of  apples  that  would  spoil  on 
the  trees  unless  he  could  get  someone  to  take  care  of  them,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  men  and  a  consequent  waste  of  food  materials  in 
Ontario  this  month  (October).  Of  course  the  labour  situation  may  be  better 
next  spring." 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
something  which  will  do  a  lot  to  improve  the  farm  labour  situation.  If  our 
Councils  could  be  encouraged  to  take  up  this  work,  I  think  that  much 
could  be  accomplished  and  that  many  of  the  farmers  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  money  for  the  same.  One  farmer  suggested 
to  me  that  our  Councils  take  up  this  matter,  and  that  they  btiild  houses  in 
the  small  villages  and  hamlets  throughout  the  county,  and  that  these  in  turn 
be  rented  to  men  who  are  willing  to  work  on  farms  in  the  district.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  might  be  worked  to  a  limited  extent,  but  I  believe  that  the 
houses  would  be  better  on  the  individual  farms." 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  lack  of  tenant  houses  on  the  farms  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  our  labour  problem." 
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••  I  am  glad  to  note  by  your  letter  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  tenant  houses  on  the  farms.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  this  county  towards  solving  the  labour  problem.  Any  man  who  has 
a  house  has  experienced  little  difficulty  in  securing  help,  while  the  farmers 
depending  on  single  men  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  reliable 
men." 

'•'  As  far  as  I  can  see,  wherever  there  are  two  houses  on  a  farm  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  have  them  occupied,  and  this  means  that  there  is  a  little  more 
help  available,  especially  in  pressing  times  like  these.  ...  I  have  observed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  farmers  living  near  a  village  where  cottages 
can  be  rented  have  less  difficulty  in  securing  hired  help.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  idea  of  getting  farmers  to  build  more  houses  on  their  farms, 
for  I  believe  that  if  there  were  a  small  cottage  on  the  farm  in  lots  of  the  dis- 
tricts, many  farmers'  sons  would  get  married  and  live  in  these  cottages  for 
some  little  time  with  the  expectation  of  some  day  in  the  future  managing 
the  farms  for  themselves.'' 

"  I  may  add  that  it  is  my  opinion  this  building  of  houses  for  farm  labourers 
has  been  neglected  solely  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  In  most  cases  the 
farmers  have  all  they  can  do  to  pay  hired  help,  let  alone  building  houses 
for  them.  I  think  that  the  solution  will  come  when  farmers  operate  larger 
farms,  thereby  increasing  their  income.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
weakness  in  farming  in  Ontario  to-day  is  that  farms  are  too  small  to  permit 
of  proper  equipment,  such  as  barns,  up-to-date  machinery,  fencing,  draining, 
etc.,  and  still  make  a  profit  on  the  money  invested.  You  will  find  that  a 
large  percentage  of  farmers  who  have  houses  provided  for  farm  help  are 
those  who  are  operating  two  hundred  or  more  acres  of  land.  I  hope  that 
the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  will  be  able  to  accomplish  something  definite 
along  this  line,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  Government  assistance  will  be 
of  very  valuable  aid  until  the  fundamental  principles  of  profit  making  on 
the  farm  are  adhered  to  more  than  they  are  at  the  present  time." 

"  In  fact,  to  my  mind  there  are  comparatively  few  farm  dwellings  planned 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  farmer.  ...  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  a  series 
of  plans  of  comfortable  and  convenient  farm  homes  of  different  sizes  and 
built  of  various  kinds  of  material  could  be  prepared  and  made  available 
for  the  use  of  farmers  contemplating  the  building  of  new  houses." 

"  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  our  district  who  furnishes 
a  cottage  for  his  hired  help.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  farmers  themselves 
are  living  in  houses  which  are  anything  but  comfortable.  If  anything  could 
be  done  towards  improving  this  condition  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  the 
farmers  themselves  would  be  more  contented,  as  under  present  conditions  they 
do  not  know  the  comforts  of  a  modern  farm  home." 

"  The  opinion  of  a  greater  portion  of  those  I  talked  with  is  that  just  at 
present,  the  cost  of  building  materials,  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labour,  etc., 
almost  makes  it  prohibitive  to  do  anything  in  the  building  line  at  present. 
Farmers  state  that  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
very  reasonable,  but  that  under  the  present  conditions  it  would  be  useless 
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to  build  houses  unless  the}-  had  someone  to  put  in  them.  Most  of  them 
claim  that  they  have  plenty  of  room  for  their  farm  help  but  there  is  no 
farm  help.  .  .  .  The  main  argument  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against  this 
scheme  is  that  their  capital  outlay  at  present  on  a  farm,  meaning  specifically 
buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  is  far  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  returns  now 
made,  and  that  if  they  undertake  further  financial  obligations,  such  as  build- 
ing cottages,  they  would  only  be  increasing  their  financial  indebtedness  to 
that  extent.  Outside  of  this  they  mostly  consider  the  scheme  excellent  and 
we  all  hope  that  in  due  time  farming  will  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
allow  of  the  building  of  cottages  for  farm  labour.'' 

"  The  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  since  the  greatest  drawback  to  the 
satisfactory  housing  of  labourers  in  the  country  is  due  to  the  shortage  of 
help,  the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  materials,  etc.,  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  ready-made  house  put  on  the  market,  which  could  be  built 
in  two  or  three  different  styles,  and  which  could  be  shipped  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  with  all  parts  cut  to  fit,  and  ready  to  erect.  If  this  idea  were 
carried  out,  it  might  be  possible  for  materials  to  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
therefore  economize  on  the  cost.  Time  would  certainly  be  saved  in  erecting 
the  houses,  and  a  satisfactory  house  for  all  concerned  would  be  the  result." 

"  I  think  nothing  would  encourage  the  farmers  to  build  more  than  to  see 
that  they  were  supplied  with  more  satisfactory  labour.  Quite  a  number  of 
farmers  in  this  county  have  good  houses  on  their  farms,  but  have  no  men 
in  them.  Much  of  the  labour  on  which  the  farmer  has  had  to  depend  is 
very  unsatisfactory." 

"  There  are  very  few  farmers  in  this  county  who  supply  their  labourers 
with  a  cottage.  Quite  a  number  of  them  may  have  had  them  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  of  late  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
married  man  with  farm  experience,  as  most  men  in  this  class  could  get 
much  higher  wages  nearer  the  city,  or  with  some  of  the  farmers  who  are 
specializing  in  certain  lines  other  than  mixed  farming  could  pay." 

"  Re  the  means  of  encouraging  the  supply  of  cottages,  would  say  a  great 
many  of  the  farmers  will  not  avail  themselves  of  a  loan,  as  the  majority  of 
them  are  in  a  position  to  put  up  a  cottage  for  their  men.  The  first  thing 
a  farmer  would  have  to  be  assured  of,  would  be  that  he  could  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  man  and  be  assured  that  he  would  stay  with  him  for  more 
than  one  season." 

"  Farming  would  be  a  very  much  more  attractive  vocation  if  the  rewards 
obtained  from  it  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  farmer  in  employing  help 
to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  work,  permitting  him  to  give  his  time  to  the 
supervision  of  his  farm  and  the  looking  after  of  the  business  incidental  to 
it,  adding  his  own  labour  at  those  seasons  when  the  rush  of  work  is  greatest, 
in  other  words,  employing  by  the  year  such  help  as  could  be  kept  in  constant 
employment  during  each  and  every  work  day  of  the  twelve  months.  Un- 
fortunately, experience  has  taught  us  that  the  average  farmer  beginning 
his  operations  with  limited  capital  finds  that  to  be  successful  he  must  perform 
with  his  own  hands  all  the  work  that  he  passibly  can  :  calling  to  his  assistance 
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employed  help  only  at  those  seasons  when  he  is  unable  to  do  all  of  it  himsell:. 
Under  those  conditions  the  farmer  has  laboured  from  early  until  late  giving 
a  regrettably  small  amount  of  time  to  thought  or  planning,  and  the  super- 
vision of  his  own  business  affairs.  He  has  employed  help  for  limited  periods 
only,  and  for  that  reason  has  preferred  unmarried  men  in  that  they  could 
be  taken  into  employment  for  short  periods  without  the  inconvenience  inci- 
dental to  employing  married  men  for  like  terms.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  farmer's  wife  is  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  towards  the  end  of  a 
satisfactory  financial  balance  in  his  farm  affairs  even  to  the  extent  of  fore- 
going her  personal  preference  and  convenience  in  the  matter  of  having  a  man 
board  in  the  house.  ...  It  is  regrettable,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  single  farm 
in  Ontario  which  is  carried  on  as  a  business  enterprise  with  a  paid  manager 
and  all  labour  performed  by  employees,  which  is  returning  satisfactory 
dividends,  excepting  in  this  statement  those  farms  which  are  making  a 
specialty  of  choice  and  exceedingly  high  priced  live  stock,  seeds,  or  such  com- 
modities as  are  sold,  not  on  the  consumers'  market  but  at  very  much  enhanced 
prices  to  farmers  or  stock  breeders.  The  profits  to  be  made  from  farms 
conducted  in  this  way  are  not  indicative  of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  farming." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  percentage  of 
farmers  having  houses  for  permanent  hired  help  varies  from  nothing  in  new 
districts  of  Ontario  to  25  per  cent,  in  Prince  Edward  County.  In  many  parts 
of  the  Province  the  summer  months  are  still  the  only  very  busy  months.  For 
from  two  to  eight  months — usually  six  or  eight  months — a  single  man  is  engaged. 
Years  ago  it  was  the  general  practice  for  these  farm  hands  to  find  their  way  into 
the  lumber  woods  during  the  winter  mouths,  and  this  is  still  to  a  degree  the 
practice,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  sections  of  the  Province.  "With 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  our  forests  the  difficulties  of  securing  farm  hands 
for  the  summer  months  will  be  further  increased.  High  School  boys  and  others 
who  have  been  induced  by  the  claims  of  "  patriotism  and  production ''  to  do 
"  farm  service "  during  the  war  cannot  be  expected  in  very  large  numbers  to 
continue  to  fill  the  breach.  Haying  and  harvesting  even  with  modern  inventions 
to  assist  will  not  appeal  to  most  young  people  as  a  pleasurable  occupation  during 
July  and  August.  It  is  a  fine  compliment  to  young  Canadians  that  so  many  of 
the  boys  who  have  tasted  the  life  of  the  "  Soldier  of  the  Soil "  are  ready  and 
willing  to  carry  on  after  the  war. 

Three  kinds  of  labour  wiU  always  be  needed  on  Ontario  farms : 

(1)  Regular  experienced  hired  help  employed  by  the  year,  of  which  it  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  any  farm  which  can  support  help  employed  by  the  year 
can  afford  to  provide  a  house  for  a  married  man. 

(2)  Labiour  during  the  summer  months,  which  in  larger  farms  supplements 
the  help  employed  by  the  year  and  in  smaller  farms  supplies  all  the  assistance 
the  farmer  needs. 

(3)  Day  labour,  which  if  available  can  frequently  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  problem  of  boarding  the  last  two  kinds  of  farm  labour  is  frequently 
solved  by  the  presence  of  the  tenant  house  on  the  farm.  The  farmer's  wife  can  thus 
be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  provision  of  board  and  lodging  for  the 
hired  man  added  to  the  rest  of  her  multifarious  duties,  that  is,  unless  she  feels 
that  the  smallness  of  the  revenue  from  the  farm  lays  her  under  an  obligation  to 
contribute  in  this  way.     It  is  quite  possible  that  with  the  increase  of  small  hold- 
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ings  in  the  country  by  those  whose  regular  work  is  in  the  city,  the  available  labour 
supply  may  be  somewhat  increased.  Unless  it  is  possible  to  develop  certain  lines 
of  manufacturing  and  business  which  can  employ  additional  labour  during  the 
winter  months,  it  would  appear  that  the  solution  of  the  farm  labour  prolilem  lies 
in  the  arranging  of  farm  operations  so  that  winter  and  summer  Avork  will  be  as 
far  as  possible  equalized  and  permanent  help  secured  and  retained  by  the  pro- 
vision of  comfortable  and  convenient  cottages. 

Letters  were  sent  to  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  who  had  labourers' 
cottages  on  their  farms,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  was  solicited  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

(1)  The  effect  on  the  securing  of  satisfactory  labour  of  having  a  com- 
fortable house  for  farm  help. 

(2)  The  number  of  rooms  which  such  a  house  should  contain. 

(3)  The  practicability  of  installing  in  such  house  the  modern  con- 
veniences which  usually  are  enjoyed  by  city  labourers. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  having  the  house  on  the  farm,  rather  than  in  a 
neighbouring  village. 

(5)  The  size  of  farm  which  can  afford  to  maintain  a  house  for  hired  help. 

(6)  The  attitude  of  the  farmer's  wife  to  the  question. 

The  suggestions  made  in  answer  to  questions  two  and  three  are  embodied  in 
the  plans  of  farm  houses  appended  to  the  report.  In  reference  to  the  size  of  farm 
required  to  maintain  a  second  house  most  of  the  correspondents  expressed  the 
opinion  that  100  acres  is  sufficient,  two  thought  150  acres  the  minimum  size, 
while  others  pointed  out  that  in  a  fruit  farm  25  or  50  acres  might  be  sufficient. 
Tbe  views  held  on  the  other  points  will  best  be  presented  by  summarizing  the 
replies  received. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  your  help  is  to  house  them  comfortably.  A 
married  man  living  in  your  house  stays  longer  and  is  more  contented,  and 
his  wife  and  often  a  son  are  available  in  busy  times,  or  all  of  the  time. 

The  only  place  for  the  house  is  on  the  farm,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
barn,  so  the  chores  can  be  done  handy.  The  man  who  walks  too  far  to 
feed  his  team,  or  milk  before  breakfast  will  not  be  satisfied  nor  give  satisfaction. 

The  farmer's  wife  who  once  has  the  help  out  of  the  house  never  wants 
them  back  again.  The  man  living  by  himself  with  his  family  boards  himself 
at  very  little  more  cost  outside  of  milk,  summer  fuel,  garden,  etc..  and  his 
wife  will  generally  help  him  milk,  and  wash  the  tinware,  if  you  give  him  good 
wages   and  treatment. 

G.  A.  BoLTO^",  Picton,  Prince  Edward  County. 

I  consider  it  is  the  only  way  of  securing  satisfactory  farm  help. 
By  all  means  have   the  house   on  the  farm. 

E.  G.  BowLBT,  Simcoe,  Norfolk  County. 

The  house  for  the  hired  man  is  much  better  built  on  the  farm  than 
anywhere  else,  because  the  farmer  would  prefer  to  have  him  close  enough 
to  be  over  in  time  in  the  morning  to  feed  the  horses  before  breakfast;  also 
the  farmer  would  not  sell  a  piece  of  hi?  land,  but  Avoiild  be  willing  to  allow  the 
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nired  mau  the  use  of  the  house  and  enough  land  around  it  to  keep  him  in 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables — the  same  to  be  included  in  the  estimate 
of  his  wages. 

Geo.  Crozier,  Mono  Mills,  Peel  County. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  secure  farm  labour  is  to  have  a  comfortable 
house  on  the  farm,  fairly  close  and  handy  to  buildings  on  account  of  chores, 
and  not  very  large. 

Inconvenient  to  have  a  man  around  the  house  at  all  times,  and  his  wife 
should  be  able  to  help  the  farmer's  wife  at  times.  A  married  man  is  more 
contented  than  a  single  man. 

Ed.   Docker,   Wallacetown,   Elgin   County. 

I  have  always  kept  a  married  man.  I  have  not  had  a  tenant  house  on 
my  own  farm,  but  have  always  been  able  to  rent  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  man  I  now  have,  who  has  been  with  me  for  five  years,  lives  a  mile  away 
in  a  comfortable  brick  house  of  seven  rooms  with  stable  and  garden  which 
rents  for  $60  a  year.  It  is  more  convenient  and  in  most  ways  preferable  to 
have  the  tenant  house  on  the  farm — otherwise  it  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
man  to  have  some  or  all  of  his  meals  at  the  farmer's  house,  and  the  farmer's 
wife  naturally  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  this  additional  task. 

In  my  opinion  the  married  man  is  the  most  desirable  and  dependable 
sort  of  farm  help,  where  a  man  is  hired  by  the  year,  although  single  men 
are  usually  more  easily  obtainable  in  our  district. 

E.   C.  Drury,  Barrie,   Simcoe  County. 

I  have  had  a  cottage  on  my  farm  now  for  nearly  four  years  and  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  ]\Iy  hired  help  have  remained  with  me  a  greater 
length  of  time  and  have  seemed  much  more  contented  than  under  the  old 
system. 

Most  decidedly  it  is  better  to  have  the  cottage  on  the  farm  rather  than 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  It  is  more  convenient  for  both  the  employer  and 
the  man  himself  for  him  to  be  on  the  premises  at  all  times. 

Both  the  farmer's  wife  and  family  will  find  this  arrangement  eminently 
satisfactory.  It  lightens  their  household  duties  as  well  as  providing  a  family 
life  which  was  impossible  under  the  old  conditions. 

John  Elliott,  Pakenham,  Lanark  County. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  help  in  securing  labour,  and  the  married  men  are 
more  likely  to  stay  for  longer  time. 

By  all  means  have  the  house  on  the  farm.  If  in  the  village  you  cannot 
have  any  assistance  if  stock  or  such  like  are  sick. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  more  than  pleased  to  have  the  help  in  their  own 
homes  as  they  board  themselves. 

;Mrs.  Jaxb  a.  Farley,  Brighton,  Northumberland  County. 

"We  find  that  we  can  get  a  better  class  of  help  by  providing  housing 
accommodation,  and  the  men  are  less  inclined  to  shift  about. 

The  house  should  be  on  the  farm  and  convenient  to  stables  and  barns, 
as  many  trips  per  day  require  to  be  made  between  house  and  barn. 

Farmers'  wives  have  a  decided  and  Justifiable  aversion  to  running  a 
boardino-  house. 

W.  F.  "W.  Fisher,  Burlington,  Halton  County. 
6  H. 
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The  character  and  general  conditions  of  the  house  and  surroundings 
furnished  for  the  hired  man  have  a  direct  and  far  reaching  effect  on  the 
character  and  desirability  of  the  help  you  will  be  able  to  secure. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  house  on  the  farm  adjacent  to  the  buildings,  but 
if  possible  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  lot  by  itself  so  that  the  man  might 
consider  that  part  of  the  farm  as  his  own  domain  for  the  time  being.  On 
farms  where  stock  is  kept  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  man  to 
spend  his  time  going  to  and  from  the  village. 

Any  farmer  who  has  steady  empl  yment  for  a  man  for  eight  to  twelve 
months  of  the  year  should  be  able  to  afford  a  house  for  a  farm  labourer. 

Very  few  women  in  this  section  care  to  board  a  single  man  in  the  house 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  help,  and  as  a  rule  I  find 
my  help  very  satisfactory.  Hire  a  man  with  a  good  reputation,  give  him 
a  comfortable  and  neat  house  to  live  in  and  a  decent  living  wage,  and  let  him 
see  that  you  are  satisfied  with  a  good  day's  work  without  expecting  him  to 
work  from  dawn  until  dark,  and  you  will  rarely  have  any  trouble  in  keeping 
a  man.  I  have  had  men  from  the  munition  works,  from  Oshawa  and  different 
industrial  works,  and  I  find  that  after  they  have  had  their  fling  at  town 
life,  they  appreciate  the  house  and  garden,  and  milk,  and  fuel,  etc.,  usually 
supplied  by  a  farmer,  and  while  they  may  not  get  as  much  actual  money  in 
wages,  they  are  further  along  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chas.  W.  Fkaleigh,  Bloomfield,  Prince  Edward  County. 

I  am  disposed  to  favour  the  building  of  houses  for  farm  labourers  in 
groups  rather  than  upon  the  individual  farms,  provided  the  distance  one 
would  have  to  go  to  work  is  not  excessive. 

Houses  are  not  built,  because  in  the  judgment  of  those  concerned  it 
would  not  pay  to  build  them.  The  loaning  of  money  for  such  a  purpose 
would  have  no  appreciably  good  effect  because  it  would  not  touch  the  under- 
lying causes  which  determine  whether  or  not  such  houses  shall  be  built. 

W.  C.  Good,  Paris.  Brant  County. 

I  certainly  am  a  strong  advocate  of  farmers  having  suitable  houses  for 
the  men.  One  man  (a  married  man)  stayed  with  me  for  twenty-three  years; 
later  on  I  bought  another  farm  and  the  man  there  has  been  with  me  for 
sixteen  years. 

The  house  should  be  on  the  farm,  but  should  have  a  separate  yard  and 
buildings. 

The  farmer's  wife  certainly  is  in  favour  of  the  separate  house. 

It's  not  what  rent  one  makes  out  of  the  houses,  but  if  the  men  are  used 
as  the  Golden  Rule  says  they  will  stay  for  years.  It  certainly  helps  to  solve 
the  labour  problem  on  the  farms  as  the  families  grow  up  in  the  district,  and 
give  help  to  others  also. 

J.  C.  Hallman,  Petersburg,  "Waterloo  County. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  house  is  necessary  to  securing  and 
holding  help. 

The  only  place  for  a  tenant  house  is  on  the  farm. 
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I  doubt  if  a  loan  would  be  of  use  for  building,  for  farmers  that  would 
benefit  by  having  houses  for  help  are  either  able  to  build  them  themselves 
or  have  credit  sufiBeient  to  cover  the  cost. 

HowABD  Leavens,  Bloomfield,  Prince  Edward  County. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  years  since  I  built  my  first  house  for  my  hired 
help;  since  that  time  my  men  have  usually  stayed  with  me  from  three  to 
nine  years. 

If  the  hired  man  lives  in  the  village  he  uses  considerable  energy  walking 
to  and  from  his  work,  besides  being  often  late  getting  to  work  in  the  morning. 

My  wife  says  she  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  order  on  any  account — 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  extra  work  and  dirt  made  by  the  hired  man. 

Farmers  should  engage  their  men  by  the  year.  How  can  a  farmer  expect 
a  man  to  work  for  him  from  ]\Iarch  to  December  and  then  shift  for  himself 
and  family  through  the  three  worst  months  of  the  year? 

E.  C.  Leggett,  Xewboro,  Leeds  Comity. 

By  having  a  separate  house  you  get  better  help,  and  they  remain  more 
contented. 

House  should  be  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer's  wife  will  vote  "  yes  ''  every  time. 

Isaac  Lundy,  Brantford,  Brant  County. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  keeping  help  on  a  farm  is  to  have  a  com- 
fortable house  for  farm  help. 

House  should  be  on  a  farm  so  milking  and  feeding  could  be  done  before 
breakfast.     Labour  would  be  more  steady. 

Many  more  farmers  would  be  leaving  the  farm  if  it  were  not  for  the 
labourers'  cottage,  as  the  farmer's  wife  is  worked  to  death  without  boarding 
the  hired  help. 

Hubert  MacDoxald,  Bloomfield.  Prince  Edward  County. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  good  house  is  a  drawing  card  in  obtain- 
ing farm  help. 

The  house  should  be  on.  the  farm. 

I  believe  all  farmers'  wives  would  rather  have  the  hired  help  in  a  separate 
house. 

^I.  B.  Parks.  Woodrou^.  Prince  Edward   County. 

There  seems  to  be  no  trouble  to  secure  help  for  a  separate  house.  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  have  much  less  trouble  getting  and  keeping  men  than  any 
of  my  neighbours  who  have  not  separate  houses,  whereas  single  men  or 
married  men  without  children  are  hard  to  get,  and  they  are  not  satisfied. 

The  farm  is  the  place  to  put  the  house.  The  men  are  liable  to  be 
wanted  at  any  hour  in  case  of  sickness  or  trouble  with  stock,  or  accident,  or 
trouble  with  buildings,  etc.  Also  in  the  winter  time  the  roads  are  not  broken 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  the  one  who  derives  the  most  benefit  from  a  separate 
house.     She  is  not  bothered  with  having  the  house   tracked  with   dirt,   she 
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can  come  and  go  when  she  pleases;  extra  help  may  be  boarded  in  the  other 
house.  Even  threshers  and  corn  blowers  are  not  dreaded  the  same,  and  it  is 
much  easier  for  her  to  secure  her  help  in  the  house  when  there  is  no  hired 
help.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  there  are  two  or  more  men  employed 
the  year  round. 

W.   D.   Perry,   Mitchell,  Perth   County. 

Having  a  separate  comfortable  house  proves  a  great  help  in  securing 
farm  help. 

Have  cottage  on  farm. 

H.   H.   Eevell,   Goderich,   Huron   County. 

A  good  house  is  rather  a  secondary  consideration  in  securing  farm  help. 
I  have  three  good  houses  all  empty,  two  of  them  better  than  the  one  I  live  in. 
The  movie,  afternoons  off,  etc.,  are  not  available  on  an  average  farm. 

The  farm  is  the  only  practicable  or  possible  place  for  house  in  sparsely 
settled  Canada.     Belgium,  England  and  France  are  very  different. 

Organization  among  farmers  themselves  will  do  more  to  better  condi- 
tions on  the  farms  and  exact  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they  create. 

H.  T.  Eetxolds,  Morpeth,  Kent  County. 

I  have  received  very  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  erecting  a  first  class  house 
including  conveniences,  water,  natural  gas  for  heat  and  light  free. 

A  house  in  the  village  is  useless  for  help  on  the  farm.  House  should  be 
located  on  the  farm  convenient  to  the  stables  as  stock  requires  attention 
almost  any  hour. 

I  have  built  first  class  accommodation  for  three  married  men  but  for 
three  years  I  have  only  had  one  married  man.  I  also  find,  counting  rent 
for  house,  fuel,  light,  milk,  etc.,  also  idle  or  empty  houses,  he  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  man  I  have.  I  know  of  very  few  farmers  in  this  county 
who  can  keep  a  married  man  at  the  current  wage  and  expense  of  keeping  up  a 
house  in  addition  to  his  own.  I  would  consider  it  would  be  useless  to  build 
houses  unless  experienced  farm  help  are  to  occupy  them. 

J.  W.  EiCHAEDSON",  Caledonia,  Haldimand  County. 

Satisfactory  help  can  often  be  secured  when  it  could  not  without  a  house. 
The  house  should  be  on  the  farm  and  not  too  far  from  the  farm  buildings. 

C.  G.  EuTTAN,  Wooler,  Xorthumberland  County. 

"We  find  that  the  house  for  the  help  makes  it  much  easier  to  get  and 
keep  help.     I  advertised  for  a  married  man  this  fall  and  got  30  applications. 

The  house  should  be  on  the  farm  by  all  means.  The  advantages  of 
country  life  are  tenfold  greater  than  the  inconveniences.  The  attractions  of 
the  white  collar  and  the  eight-hour  day  are  only  apparent — they  are  not  real. 
To  build  a  house  in  the  village  would  be  fatal. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  as  much  delighted  with  the  arrangement  as  are 
the  help.     The  plan  is  a  very  desirable  one. 

W.  C.   SuTHERLAXD.  Gait.  Waterloo  Countv. 
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A  comfortable  house  goes  a  long  way  towards  securing  competent  farm 
help. 

The  nearer  the  hired  man's  house  is  to  his  work,  the  more  energy  he  has 
to  put  into  his  work.     I  have  always  found  a  cold  dinner  or  a  long  walk 
to  a  warm  one  is  very  discouraging  when  you  are  physically  tired. 
It  would  help  the  farmer's  wife  immensely. 

If  the  farmer  is  the  right  sort  and  has  a  car  he  will  take  his  man  to 
town  at  least  once  a  week. 

John  P.  Williams,  Picton,  Prince  Edward   County. 
{ 

A  comfortable  home  for  farm  help  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  securing 
satisfactory  farm  labour. 

The  farmer  will  normally  prefer  to  have  the  house  on  his  own  land 
for  the  required  convenience  to  the  farm  and  farm  building.  Where  feasible, 
a  house  in  a  convenient  village  has  its  advantages.  The  domestic  incidents 
of  children,  poultry  and  supplies,  etc.,  are  apt  to  promote  disagreement,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  farmer  and  his  family  will  secure  a  desirable 
privacy  for  their  family  life.  In  my  case  we  have  some  of  the  help  housed  on 
the  farm  and  others  near  at  hand  which  is  the  best  arrangement  when  a 
number  of  hands  are  employed. 

The  farmer's  wife  will  be  the  strongest  advocate  of  separate  housing  in 
my  locality.  Without  regard  to  the  extra  work  imposed  upon  her  by  meals 
and  lodging  for  hired  help  in  the  house,  it  interferes  with  the  privacy  of 
home  life.  This  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  neighbour  boy  who  lived 
as  part  of  the  family  is  being  displaced  by  non-Canadians. 

McGregor  Young,  Hillier,  Prince  Edward  County. 
» 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  practically  a  unanimous  opinion  in  favour 
of  having  the  labourers'  cottages  on  the  farm  itself,  rather  than  at  cross  roads 
or  in  a  neighbouring  village,  as  is  customary  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  argument  for  such  grouping  of  cottages  is  mainly  a  social  one.  It  would 
•tend  to  provide  social  intercourse  among  the  labourers  and  their  families,  and  to 
secure  more  privacy  for  the  farmer's  family.  In  Canada,  however,  as  a  rule 
social  distinctions  between  farmers  and  farm  labourers  are  not  clearly  marked. 
The  labourer  of  to-day  may  be  and  frequently  is  the  tenant  farmer  of  five  years 
from  now,  and  the  farm  owner  of  ten  years  from  now.  We  have  not  yet  developed 
a  farm  labourer  class.  There  is  a  decided  economic  advantage  to  the  farmer  in 
having  his  help  close  at  hand,  especially  on  a  stock  farm,  and  in  having  available 
the  assistance  of  the  labourer's  wife  either  in  boarding  extra  help  or  in  helping 
with  the  work  of  the  dairy.  It  is  possible  that  the  farm  hand's  wife,  or  even  ; 
the  farm  hand  himself,  might  have  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  cross-roads 
or  village  life,  but  on  the  whole  the  present  arrangement  of  having  the  cottage 
on  the  farm  itself  in  a  little  garden  of  its  own  would  appear  to  be  the  more 
practicable,  and  also  more  in  accordance  with   Canadian  custom   and  sentiment. 

Equally  unanimous  is  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  farmer's  wife  favours 
the  "separate  cottage.  One  of  the  District  Eepresentatives,  however,  points  out 
that  frequently  the  farmer's  wife  is  prepared,  as  a  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  farm,  at  any  rate  until  her  husband  gets  on  his  feet  financially,  to  submit 
to  the  work  and  inconvenience  of  boarding  the  hired  man.     It  is  really  necessary 
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for  her  to  do  so  where  the  amount  of  winter  work  does  not  warrant  the  hiring 
of  a  man  by  the  year,  if  economy  of  management  is  to  have  first  consideration. 

On  the  general  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  provision  of  farm  cottages  on 
the  supply  of  labour,  the  opinions  expressed  were  not  quite  unanimous.  Two 
of  the  correspondents  made  no  statement  on  the  point.  Three  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  did  not  improve  the  situation  to  any  great  extent.  The  rest,  however,  held 
an  opposite  view.  Six  said  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  competent 
help,  having  such  cottages.  Five  stated  that  the  provision  of  cottages  was  neces- 
sary, or  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  secure  and  hold  good  help,  while  eight  put 
it  more  mildly,  and  said  that  cottages  made  it  easier  to  secure  help.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  correspondents  coincides  with  that  expressed  by  the  agricultural 
representatives,  and  by  a  good  many  other  farmers  consulted,  that  the  provision 
of  a  farm  labourer's  cottage  always  aids  in  solving  the  labour  problem,  and  is 
desirable  wherever  the  farm  can  supply  steady  employment  of  a  profitable  character 
to  a  hired  man. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are   summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  That  financial  assistance  should  be  available  to  farmers  on  terms  similar 
to  those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  lot  owners  in  urban  municipalities,  except  that 
where  the  security  is  ample,  the  Province  may  loan  directly  to  the  farmer  acting 
through  the  District  Representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  That  plans  and  specifications  not  only  of  labourers'  cottages  but  also 
of  farm  houses  should  be  available  at  a  nominal  fee  on  application  to  the  District 
Representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  Department  itself. 

(3)  That  an  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  available  sources  from 
which  a  supply  of  the  three  classes  of  farm  labour  may  be  obtained,  namely,  (a) 
that  hired  by  the  year;  (&)  that  hired  for  the  summer  months;  (c)  that  hired 
by  the  day;  and  a  policy  of  stimulating  and  regulating  the  supply  of  agricultural 
labour  based  on  the  result  of  such  investigation,  should  be  complementary  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  building  of  houses  to  accommodate  such  labour. 
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Chapter  VI. 


TOWN    PLANNING. 

The  town  was  originally  a  walled  or  fortified  place,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  'Wherever  the  group  existed  there  existed  also  the 
need  of  a  plan  for  safety.  Hence  town  planning  in  ancient  times  involved  an 
arrangement  affording  the  maximum  of  safety  in  case  of  enemy  attack.  Dwellings 
were  built  as  high  as  possible  and  were  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets.  Later, 
during  the  period  of  Greek,  Macedonian  and  Eoman  expansion,  colonial  cities  were 
founded  and  planned  by  imperial  design,  now  with  the  object  of  military  control, 
now  for  advantages  of  trade  and  commerce.  Occasionally,  also,  town  sites  were 
chosen  and  developed  because  of  particular  local  advantages  in  crossing  a  stream. 
To  this  need  for  thoroughfare,  various  towns  which  preserve  the  word  "'  ford  "  in 
their  names,  as  well  as  London  and  Paris,  it  is  said,  owe  their  origin.  But  whether 
the  city  was  the  outcome  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  of  the  exigencies  of 
empire  and  of  war,  or  of  the  vagaries  of  a  river,  there  was  involved  in  its  development 
a  degree  of  town  planning.  The  wall,  the  dwelling,  the  camp,  the  market  and  the 
road  all  had  their  place  in  this  plan. 

The  middle  ages  showed  progress  in  some  matters,  but  little  in  the  planning  of 
its  towns.  The  Eenaissance,  however,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  beautiful,  created 
a  demand  for  the  city  not  merely  well  defended,  but  also  good  to  look  upon.  This 
desire  found  expression  in  England  in  the  establishment  of  many  squares.  In  London 
alone  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  approximately  twenty-two  of  these  open 
spaces  had  been  planned  and  developed  through  the  "  ingenious  combination  of 
enterprise  of  ducal  and  other  landowners  and  the  speculative  enterprise  of  various 
architects  and  builders  associated  with  the  work  of  the  development  of  the  estates 
in  which  the  squares  were  formed."*  Inspired  by  the  example  of  London,  Napoleon 
III  created  a  new  Paris  far  surpassing  in  boldness  and  in  beauty  of  plan  the  actual 
achievements  in  London.  The  cities  and  towns  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in 
an  effort  to  imitate  Paris,  and  boulevards,  avenues,  public  buildings,  and  private 
palaces  of  wealth  were  planned  to  impress  the  traveller  and  to  inspire  in  the  citizen 
a  just  pride  and  patriotism.  Berlin,  Vienna,  Buda-Pest,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  thus 
rose  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  first  rank  among  the  attractively  planned 
cities  of  the  world.  Display,  however,  failed  at  last  to  satisfy  the  awakening 
social  conscience.  It  appealed  to  the  dramatic  instinct  and,  in  most  cities,  created 
a  standard  of  taste;  it  did  not  build  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  homes. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  magnificence  of  Paris  boulevards  rose  blocks  of 
tenements  where  families  were  shamefully  huddled  together.  The  sunshine  in  the 
square  and  boulevard  "  is  a  quite  inadequate  substitute  for  the  sunshine  whicli 
should  enter  the  home  of  the  poorest  workmen,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Aldridge, 
the  English  authority.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  the  case  that  the  best  housino- 
for  the  people  cannot  be  secured  without  a  proper  town  planning  scheme,  which 
takes  into  consideration  open  spaces  among  other  things. 


*  Aldridge:   The  Case  for  Town  Planning,  p.  63. 
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The  principles  and  scope  of  modern  town  planning  can  best  be  studied  in  the 
British  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909,*  the  most  advanced  legislation  in  town  plan- 
ning. The  objects  to  be  attained  by  a  town  planning  scheme  are  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  "  proper  sanitary  conditions,  amenity  and  convenience.'"'  In  an 
adequate  effort  to  secure  these  advantages,  there  must  be  from  the  outset  intelligent 
control  by  municipality  or  other  responsible  authority  of  certain  works  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  often  either  the  object  of  spasmodic  by-law  restrictions  or 
which  more  usually  are  left  to  develop  as  they  may.  To  this  end  town  planning 
concerns  itself  with:  roads;  buildings:  open  spaces  both  private  and  public;  the 
preservation  of  objects  of  beauty  or  historical  interest ;  transportation ;  drainage  and 
sewage  disposal;  lighting;  water  supply;  dealing  with  municipal  land;  power  of 
entry  and  inspection  of  buildings;  power  of  the  municipality  to  remove,  alter  or 
demolish  buildings  which  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan;  the  height, 
character  and  density  of  buildings.  But  in  all  this  the  town  planning  scheme  is  not 
a  group  of  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  to  hamper  growth,  but  the  assurance  of 
rational  growth.  It  is  the  establishing  of  a  due  proportion  having  regard  to  the 
physical  and  social  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  simply  a  pattern  to  be  filled  in 
according  to  a  plan  the  general  outlines  of  which  have  been  carefully  conceived. 

Xo  change  contrary  to  the  general  lines  of  the  plan  may  be  carried  out.  The 
details  are  not  to  be  filled  in  until  such  action  is  deemed  wise  by  the  municipality. 
The  fact  that  a  certain  area  is  "  under  town  planning  care  "  to  be  subdivided  and 
otherwise  developed  in  the  future,  as  required,  does  not  in  any  sense  hamper  or  urge 
the  municipality  before  the  time  for  such  development  is  ripe.  "  In  short,"  says 
Mr.  Aldridge,  "  a  town  planning  scheme  governs  the  future  development  of  the  area 
for  which  it  has  been  prepared.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  governs  the  development 
depends  not  on  any  general  powers,  but  on  the  actual  provisions  of  the  scheme  itself. 
Moreover,  if  the  scheme  does  not  contain  any  provisions  in  regard  to  certain  points, 
and  if  these  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  Bye-laws  operative  in  the  area  of  the 
Local  Authority,  then  the  land-owner,  the  land  developer  and  the  builder  will  be  in 
the  same  position  under  a  Town  Planning  scheme  as  they  are  in  any  other  area  for 
which  a  Town  Planning  scheme  has  not  been  prepared."!  In  fact,  the  builder  is  in  a 
better  position  in  that  the  character  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  building  has  been 
definitely  determined,  and  consequently  the  value  of  his  propert}'  has  been  stabilized. 

Eeferring  to  the  place  housing  occupies  in  town  planning,  Mr.  John  Xolen, 
the  American  town  planner,  says :  "  The  most  important  features  of  city  planning 
are  not  the  public  buildings,  not  the  railroad  approaches,  not  even  the  parks  and 
playgrounds.  They  are  the  location  of  streets,  the  establishment  of  block  lines,  the 
subdivision  of  property  into  lots,  the  regulations  of  buildings  and  the  housing  of  the 
people.''^  Experts  may  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  they  would  attach  to 
other  aspects  of  town  planning,  but  with  all  British  and  recent  American  authorities 
housing  has  first  consideration. 

Of  the  objects  of  town  planning,  convenience  may  be  considered  first,  since  all 
urban  development  is  governed  by  the  necessity  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  confusion.  The  disadvantage  of  adhering  rigidly 
to  a  checkerboard  or  gridiron  plan  of  laying  out  streets  is  obvious.  Even  where  the 
ground  is  level  convenience  is  sacrificed.    The  simple  truth  that  any  two  sides  of  a 

*  See  Appendix  II.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  on  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  in  Great  Britain. 

^  The  Case  for  Town  Planning,  p.  193. 

%  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  City  Planning,  p.  6.  . 
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triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  is  disregarded.  Citizens  each  day  in  going  to 
and  from  work  squander  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  useful  occupations  of 
labour  or  leisure  if  main  arteries  of  traffic  were  constructed  diagonally.  But  where 
steep  hills  are  encountered  the  gridiron  plan  is  even  more  open  to  objection. 
Expensive  cuts  and  fills  must  be  made  where  an  easy  and  natural  grade  could  be 
chosen.  The  argument  is  not  here  based  on  aesthetic  grounds ;  irregular  and  curved 
streets  are  not  advocated  simply  because  of  the  charm  of  irregularity,  but  because 
they  may  afford  more  natural  and  convenient  means  of  communication. 

Equally  questionable  is  a  policy  of  standardizing  the  width  of  streets.  The 
factors  which  determine  the  width  of  streets  are  the  demands  of  traffic  and  the 
necessity  of  light  and  air.  The  busy  thoroughfare  down  town  and  the  quiet  street 
in  a  residential  area  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  standard.     In  the  latter  it  is 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.   Thomas  Adams. 

fllustrating  the  effect  of  a  uniform  system  of  straight  roads  as  necessitating  expensive 

cuts  and  iills. 


necessary  to  have  the  houses  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  to  secure  the 
circulation  of  air  and  to  provide  a  desirable  measure  of  privacy,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  saddle  the  householder  with  the  expense  of  wide  pavements  and  side- 
walks. We  are  much  too  lavish  of  cement  in  many  of  our  residential  streets.  Grass 
is  more  attractive  and  less  expensive,  and  besides  requires  no  storm  sewers  to  carry 
off  the  rain.  The  number  of  houses  served  by  narrow  gravel  roadways,  as  for  example 
Clarendon  Crescent  in  Toronto,  could  be  greatly  increased  with  advantage  to  the 
attractiveness  and  economical  administration  of  our  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  main  thoroughfares  should  be  of  a  greater  width  than  the 
sixty-six  feet  imposed  by  the  surveyor's  chain.  It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  the  future  of  streets.  Spadina  Avenue  in  Toronto  and  Collier  Street  in 
Barrie  mav  be  noted  as  examples  of  streets  which  missed  the  fate  marked  out  for 
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them.  The  citizens  of  Toronto  can  regret  the  unwisdom  of  a  plan  which  gave 
Spadina  Avenue  a  width  of  132  feet,  and  left  Yonge  Street  at  66  feet.  In  the 
very  valuable  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  with  Sir  John  Tudor  "Walters,  M.P., 
as  Chairman,  to  consider  questions  of  building  construction  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
and  report  upon  methods  of  securing  economy  and  despatch  in  the  provision  of  such 
dwellings,  an  interesting  illustration  is  given  of  two  arrangements  of  the  same  area. 
One  arrangement  definitely  secures  that  through  traffic  routes  will  not  follow  minor 
roads,  while  the  other  arrangement  leaves  other  roads  than  arterial  roads  equally 
likely  to  become  through  trafiBc  routes.* 

Failure  accurately  to  forecast  the  lines  along  which  cities  are  to  develop  will 
always  leave  to  posterity  a  legacy  of  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fifty  years  as 
much  as  $25,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  widening  of  streets  in  England,  while 
the  sums  spent  in  American  cities,  many  of  them  comparatively  new,  are  very  large. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  enhanced  value  given  to  adjacent  property  by  street 
widening,  if  taken  by  the  municipality  as  it  should  be.  will  frequently  measurably 
reduce  or  even  more  than  cancel  the  expense  incurred,  ^^^lile  mistakes  in  estimating 
the  extent  and  character  of  a  city's  development  are  to  be  expected,  it  may  yet  be 
stated  that  foresight  and  expert  knowledge  if  applied  to  the  study  and  regulation  of 
the  growth  of  our  cities  would  have  served  to  avoid  many  egregious  and  costly 
blunders. 

The  modern  tendency  of  the  American  continent  to  build  skyscrapers  seriously 
adds  to  the  inconvenience  of  city  dwellers.  Congestion  in  transportation  during  the 
busy  hours  of  the  day  is  inevitable,  even  when  recourse  is  had  to  expensive  under- 
ground and  overhead  railways.  Such  buildings  also  serve  to  deprive  the  occupants 
of  their  lower  floors  of  natural  light,  to  offend  the  artistic  by  their  skj'line,  and 
unduly  to  enhance  the  land  values  in  the  vicinity.  Their  only  advantage  is  in  the 
facilitating  of  business  by  bringing  those  having  common  interests  close  together. 
Good  city  planning  suggests  that  no  building  shall  be  higher  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  the  street. 

A  marked  tendency  has  developed  in  both  Europe  and  America  in  the  direction 
of  the  decentralization  of  industrial  population.  Factories  have,  sprung  up  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  or  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  along  the  lines  of  railway. 
These  new  developments  have  this  advantage  that  they  give  better  facilities  for  proper 
town  planning.  Already  in  Ontario  two  very  attractive  developments  in  respect  of 
town  planning  have  been  begun  at  Brantford  and  Hawkesbury,  respectiveh.  In  both 
of  these  new  industrial  housing  schemes  the  Avorkman  lives  within  walking  distance  of 
the  factory  and  has  suflBcient  space  about  his  house  for  lawn  and  garden.  The  dreary 
uniformity  which  is  unfortunately  the  rule  even  in  our  latest  surveys  has  made  way 
for  a  varied  arrangement  of  streets  which  in  itself  suggests  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  toil  in  the  factory.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  companies  realizing  the  economic  as  well  as  social  advantages 
of  scientific  town  planning  in  the  housing  of  employees. 

The  necessity  not  only  of  wise  regulations  but  of  strict  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  is  nowhere  more  important  than  in  town  planning.  Under  a  zoning  by- 
law the  character  and  the  density  of  the  buildings  appropriate  for  different  parts  of 
the  city  are  determined.    At  the  present  time  these  important  factors  too  often  are 


•  Report  of  Committee,  1918,  p.  16. 
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left  to  the  caprice  of  the  subdivider,  whose  main  object  frequently  is  to  have  as  many 
feet  of  frontage  as  possible,  or  to  that  of  the  purchaser  of  a  lot  whose  concern  may 
be  to  bring  the  greatest  return  from  his  investment  regardless  of  the  effect  on 
neighbouring  property.  But  even  under  a  policy  which  provides  that  each  develop- 
ment shall  conform  in  character  to  certain  general  principles  of  town  planning  which 
have  been  laid  down,  constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  if  abuses  are  to  be  avoided. 
An  unsightly  garage,  an  addition  to  the  front  of  a  house,  or  the  crowding  in  of  an 
additional  house  may  destroy  the  appearance  of  a  street  and  seriously  impair  the 
community  pride. 

Zoning  has  an  additional  advantage  in  that  it  tends  to  stabilize  land  values. 
The  element  of  uncertainty  which  retards  the  improvement  of  property  and  invite? 


^ 
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Bu  courtesy  of  H.  B.  and  L.  A.  Dunington  Gruhh. 

The  Garden  Village  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Products  Company,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

speculation  is  eliminated.  Factories  are  assigned  to  certain  areas  which  are  deter- 
mined by  experts  to  be  best  suited  to  manufacturing;  other  areas  are  set  aside  foi" 
business,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  still  others  for  residential  purposes.  Where  this 
is  done  property  owners  feel  a  confidence  in  maintaining  improvements  which  is 
otherwise  wanting.    In  this  connection  Mr.  Frank  Backus  Williams  says : 

"  Cases  will  occur  to  all  of  you  where  a  single  factory  has  invaded  a  residence 
street  for  some  more  or  less  accidental  reason,  and  no  others  have  seen  any  advantage 
in  following.  A  slump  in  land  values  has  been  the  result  because  the  locality  was  no 
longer  pleasant  or  healthful  to  live  in,  and  houses  have  been  put  to  uses  to  which 
they  were  ill  adapted,  or  changed  over,  or  left  vacant  to  the  loss  of  the  owners  and 
the  community.     This  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  slums."* 


Proceedings  of  the  National  Housing  Association,  1916,  p.  319. 
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It  is  not  that  factories  are  of  necessity  unsightly,  but  that  generally  they  are  not 
suitable  neighbours  for  houses.  Many  manufacturers,  whether  recognizing  the  com- 
mercial value  of  amenity,  or  from  natural  good  taste,  have  transformed  their  fac- 
tories by  vine-clad  walls,  window  gardens,  lawns  and  recreation  grounds.  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge  thus  describes  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  associate  industry  and  amenity : 

"  Most  of  them  [are]  of  an  older  generation,  who  think  that  a  district  of  hard 
work  must  be  of  necessity  a  grimy  and  gloomy  district.  Smoke  and  grime  has 
become  familiar  and  even  dear  to  them  as  the  scene  of  fortune  building,  and  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  impracticable  attempts  to  introduce  any  large  measure  of 
amenity  into  the  working  places  of  the  world,  .  .  .  but  they  are  quite  honest  and 
sincere  in  their  beliefs — or,  to  be  more  correct,  in  their  prejudices — just  as  the  old 
Puritans  were  sincere  in  their  insistence  on  gloominess  as  a  sign  of  righteousness."* 

Leaving  ample  allowance  for  streets  and  open  spaces,  twelve  houses  to  the  gross 
acre  would  permit  lots  of  2,500  square  feet.  In  comparison  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Federal  standards  suggest  a  minimum  lot  of  1,800  square  feet  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  of  4,500  square  feet  in  villages.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  an 
essential  feature  of  proper  planning  that  the  provision  of  space  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds is  not  overlooked  in  the  desire  to  secure  large  individual  lots.  Indeed,  a 
considerable  number  of  people  do  not  appreciate  having  a  garden  for  vegetables,  and 
a  good  development  in  determining  the  size  of  the  lots  will  take  this  fact  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  value  of  trees  as  an  ornament  to  the  streets  and  parks  of  our  cities  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  recognized.  The  charm  of  Tecumseh  Park  in  Chatham,  a  civic  play- 
ground within  a  minute's  walk  of  the  main  street  of  the  city,  is  due  largely  to  the 
circle  of  maples  which  surroimds  it.  and  the  attractiveness  of  Queen's  Park,  Toronto, 
is  due  to  its  simplicity  and  the  stately  oaks.  Tree  planting,  happily,  is  a  regular 
practice  on  the  streets  of  our  urban  municipalities,  and  also  on  a  good  many  country 
roads.  But  flagrant  disregard  of  the  value  of  the  tree  is  too  often  encountered.  A 
splendid  elm  which  gives  character  to  a  whole  street,  for  example,  is  killed  by  piling 
earth  about  its  trunk  in  grading  the  street  for  pavement,  or  a  whole  row  of  maples 
is  left  in  lop-sided  deformity  to  make  way  for  electric  wires.  Every  natural  feature 
of  beauty  should  be  sedulously  preserved,  and  improved  by  the  harmonious  addition 
of  the  artificial. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  mistakes  in  town  planning  are  much  more 
difficult  to  remedy  than  to  avoid.  A  town  like  Port  Hope,  for  example,  with  great 
natural  possibilities  for  attractive  development,  will  be  hampered  for  all  time  because 
two  of  its  railways  monopolize  the  water  front  and  because  natural  contours  have 
not  been  regarded  in  laying  out  the  streets.  The  single  fact  that  it  is  most  conveni- 
ent for  railways  to  maintain  an  even  grade  by  following  the  water  level  of  rivers 
and  lakes  is  responsible  for  much  that  is  open  to  criticism  in  the  lay-out  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  Once  the  direction  and  width  of  the  streets  is  det€rmined.  alterations 
are  difficult  and  expensive.  In  Ontario,  however,  our  urban  development  is  still  in 
its  early  stages,  where  the  application  of  expert  knowledge  and  foresight  would 
insure  posterity  against  serious  disadvantages. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Committee  contemplated  the  illustration  of  the  relation 
which  exists  between  housing  and  transportation,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  wise 
regulation  of  development.  It  was  thought  that  a  town  planning  survey  of  Toronto 
on -the  one  hand,  and  of  the  triangle  between  Niagara  Falls,  "VTelland  and  St. 
Catharines  on  the  other  hand,  would  afford  an  idea  of  what  may  be  done  to  secure 

*  The  Case  for  Town  Planning,  p.  27. 
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the  building  of  the  riglit  type  of  dwellings  in  larger  and  smaller  centres,  at  the  most 
suitable  place  in  relation  to  the  industries,  and  to  the  rural  districts  from  which  food 
supplies  are  secured.  Interesting  and  valuable  as  such  a  survey  might  prove  in  an 
analysis  of  the  housing  problem  in  Ontario,  it  was  not  possible  to  conclude  it  without 
delaying  the  publishing  of  this  report.  The  general  statement  however  may  be  made 
without  hesitation  that  adequate  means  of  transportation  should  accompany  or  pre- 
cede the  subdivision  of  land  into  building  lots  and  actual  building  operations,  as  is 
the  tendency  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  not  follow,  often  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere  in  Ontario  and  particularly  in  Toronto. 
The  question  as  to  whether  town-planning  should  be  compulsory  is  one  that 
should  be  considered.  In  the  chapter  on  Eural  Housing  certain  recommendations 
looking  in  this  direction  are  made  in  respect  of  new  developments  in  rural  areas 


By  courtesy  of  H.  B.  and  L.  A.  Dunington  Grubb. 

British  War  Housing,  Eoe  Green.     In  planning  the  development  Sir  Frank  Baines  preserved 

the   trees   in   dominating   positions. 

adjacent  to  cities  and  towns.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  if  extravagant  expendi- 
ture and  unsatisfactory  living  conditions  are  to  be  avoided,  greater  oversight  must 
be  exercised  over  suburban  subdivision  of  land.  It  is  equally  in  the  public  interest 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  regulate  unhealthy  or  abnormal  development  within 
the  present  limits  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Sweden  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement 
for  compulsory  town  planning,  and  introduced  a  compulsory  law  in  1874.  Italy  has 
made  town  planning  compulsory  for  all  urban  communities  of  more  than  10,000 
people.  France  has  recently  passed  a  law  requiring  every  town  or  village  in  that 
country,  whether  within  the  war  zone  or  not,  to  lay  out  its  future  development 
according  to  the  principles  of  modern  city  planning.  To  enforce  this  there  will  be  a 
federal  commission,  with  a  general  commission  in  each  of  the  departments,  and 
under  these  general  commissioners,  communitv  commissioners  to  direct  local  work. 
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Great  Britain  has  hesitated  to  introduce  compulsion  into  this  as  into  other  matters, 
but  writing  in  1913,  Mr.  Aldridge  states:  "Despite  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1909 
has  only  been  on  the  Statute  Book  for  five  years,  it  is  already  clear  that  the  har- 
monious and  careful  development  of  rapidly  growing  urban  areas  can  only  be  secured 
by  making  the  preparation  of  Town  Planning  Schemes  obligatory  on  all  the  Local 
Authorities  within  these  areas."*  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  300,000  or 
more  houses  which  are  to  be  built  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  will  be  placed  with 
full  regard  to  the  basic  principles  of  town  planning,  namely,  convenience,  health 
and  amenity. 

In  the  United  States  the  need  of  city  planning  has  received  universal  recogni- 
tion. In  more  than  two  hundred  established  cities  progress  in  city  planning  has 
been  reported.  Where  comprehensive  schemes  have  been  carried  out,  as  for  example, 
in  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  large  expenditures  have  been  regarded  as  justified  by  the 
results,  economic  as  well  as  aesthetic.  Town  planning  experts  were  assigned  to  all 
the  developments  financed  by  the  federal  government  during  the  war,  and  these 
■worked  in  association  with  architects  and  engineers.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  perhaps  the  most  advanced  legislation  on  the  subject  of  any  state  in  the  union, 
a  circumstance  which  may  result  from  the  fact  that  in  Boston  it  has  a  conspicuous 
example  of  evils  which  develop  in  default  of  such  legislation.  In  1913  it  wa5  enacted 
that  every  city  of  the  state  and  every  town  having  a  population  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  was  authorized  and  directed  to  create  a  town  planning  board  "  to  make 
careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of  the  city  or  town,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  public  health  or 
otherwise  injurious  in  and  about  rented  dwellings,  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  municipality  with  special  reference  to  the  proper  housing  of  its 
people."  t 

It  is  thus  coming  to  be  recognized  in  America  as  in  Europe  that  it  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  secure  healthy  urban  development  by  wise  and  adequate  provision  for 
town  planning,  rather  than  to  invite  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  remedial  measures. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  the  Provincial  Government  provide  an  advisory  staff  of  experts  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  assist  municipalities  entering  upon  town  planning  schemes,  and 
to  ensure  the  adequate  carrying  out  of  such  schemes. 

2.  That  a  town  planning  educational  campaign  through  the  press,  moving 
picture  theatres  and  literature  issued  by  the  department  for  distribution  in  the 
municipalities  be  inaugurated  by  the  Provincial  department  of  town  planning. 

3.  That  co-operation  be  sought  between  the  town  planning  department  and  the 
Department  of  Education  to  the  end  that  in  our  schools  the  case  for  town  planning 
in  its  essentials  may  be  incorporated  in  the  present  study  of  civics,  in  order  that  our 
young  people  may  realize  the  relation  between  town  planning  and  good  citizenship : 
and  that  the  universities  of  the  Province  establish  courses  of  study  for  the  training 
of  men  and  women  as  experts  in  municipal  affairs,  said  courses  to  include  sanitation 
and  public  health,  assessment  valuation,  engineering,  surveying,  municipal  account- 
ing, civic  transportation,  architecture,  industrial  organization  and  general  town 
planning. 

4.  That  within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  town  planning  be  made  obligatory  for  all 
urban  municipalities  in  the  Province. 

*  The  Case  for  Town  Planning,  p.  451. 

■^  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  City  Planning  Board.  1915,  p.  18. 
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Chapter  VII. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  HOUSE. 

With  the  appropriation  by  the  Ontario  Government  in  July,  1918,  of  two 
million  dollars  for  housing,  and  that  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  following  December,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  type 
of  house  to  the  building  of  which  the  State  should  lend  its  aid. 

What  constitutes  a  desirable  house?  By  what  standards  do  we  measure 
desirability?  A  standard  has  been  defined  as  that  which  has  been  established  by 
investigation  and  authority  as  a  reasonably  attainable  maximum  of  desirability. 
Some  standards  are  fixed ;  some  are  constantly  changing. 

There  must,  however,  be  some  definite  classification  taken  as  a  basis  in  formu- 
lating standards.  Careful  investigation  of  living  conditions  has  established  certain 
requirements  as  essential,  and  others  as  desirable.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
criticism  of  any  attempt  to  classify  essentials  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  di\"ersity 
of  opinion,  but  for  our  purpose  the  essential  features  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Sufficient  land  to  give  each  family  privacy  and  plenty  of  air. 

2.  Water  tight  floors,  walls  and  roof. 

3.  One,  or  more,  rooms  for  cooking,  eating  and  general  day  use. 

4.  Bedroom  for  parents'  use. 

5.  Bedroom  for  male  children. 

6.  Bedroom  for  female  children. 

7.  Provision  for  toilet  with  sanitary-  water  closet  and  sewer  connection. 

8.  Running  water  supply  fit  for  drinking. 

9.  Kitchen  sink  with  waste  connection  to  sewer. 

10.  Uninterrupted  daylight  and  ventilation  through  windows  in  every  room. 

Additional  features  which  are  so  desirable  as  to  be  almost  essential  are : — 

1.  Bath  tub  and  lavatory,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply. 

2.  Laundry  tub  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply. 

3.  Direct  sunlight  in  all  principal  rooms. 

4.  A  second  room,  in  addition  to  that  used  for  cooking. 

5.  Clothes  closets. 

6.  Porches  and  verandahs. 

Further  additions  of  desirable  features  would  include : — 

1.  Electric  light. 

2.  A  separate  dining-room. 

3.  A  cellar. 

4.  Furnace  for  heating. 

Some  comment  may  arise  on  the  omission  of  cellars  from  the  list  of  essentials. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  a  cellar  is  essential  for  the  storasre  of  fuel,  canned 
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fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  that  since  foundation  walls  are  necessary,  it  costs  no 
more  to  provide  a  cellar  than  to  omit  it.  This  latter  question  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  other  items  entering  into  house  construction.  Regarding  the  storage 
of  fuel,  etc.,  a  careful  survey  of  conditions  will  disclose  the  fact  that  with  many 
families  the  income  will  not  provide  sufficient  surplus  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
fuel,  vegetables  or  fruits,  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  to  require  a  cellar  for 
storage.  On  the  other  hand,  where  cellars  are  provided  they  will  frequently  be 
found  to  contain  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  insanitary  rubbish,  which  consti- 
tutes a  serious  fire  menace. 

In  the  commercially  built  dwelling  of  the  past,  the  mistake  has  been  made 
of  providing  too  many,  and  frequently,  too  small  rooms.  Sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  use  of  rooms  provided  and  their  place  in  relation^  to  one 
another.  The  average  workman  does  not  need  many  rooms.  His  wife  does  not 
wish  to  add  to  her  duties  by  caring  for  more  rooms  than  are  needed.  A  man's 
dwelling  is  governed  by  his  earning  capacity.  Just  as  his  clothes,  food,  or  any 
other  commodity;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  maintain 
decent  living  standards. 

Eecognition  of  these  facts  and  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  requirements 
suggest  that  houses  ranging  from  four  to  six  rooms  are  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  average  workman.  Of  these  the  five-room  type,  containing  three  bed- 
rooms, should  predominate.  The  four-room  type,  providing  only  two  bedrooms, 
is  suited  only  to  a  workman  without  family,  or  to  one  with  a  small  family.  One 
of  the  most  important  on  the  list  of  essential  items  is  the  provision  of  a  bedroom 
for  parents,  and  a  separate  bedroom  for  children  of  each  sex.  This  in  many  cases 
requires  a  minimum  of  three  bedrooms,  and  is  the  reason  for  the  greater  need  of 
five-room  houses.  If  more  than  six  rooms  are  provided  the  tendency  is  to  make  up 
the  additional  expense  by  sub-letting  to  roomers,  usually  with  injurious  effect  to 
home  life. 

The  list  of  essentials  and  desirable  features  given  above,  together  with  the 
considerations  enumerated,  have  determined  the  following  standards. 

STANDARDS 

These  standards  represent  minimum  requirements  for  safety,  health,  comfort 
and  convenience  in  industrial  houses. 

It  should  be  possible  to  exceed  in  most  cases  the  minimum  stated  both  in  the 
size  of  rooms  and  in  the  size  of  lots.  It  is  suggested  that  in  new  developments 
Ontario  may  aim  at  least  to  equal  the  new  English  standard  of  twelve  houses  to  the 
gross  acre  in  urban  centres  and  eight  houses  to  the  gross  acre  in  less  populous 
districts. 

Grouping. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  space  of  at  least  twelve  feet  be  preserved  between 
houses  or  groups  of  houses  in  all  new  developments ;  also  in  the  case  of  houses  with 
side  windows,  other  than  those  from  stairs,  halls  or  pantries.  However,  where  the 
size  of  lots  is  fixed,  or  where  existing  buildings  interfere,  a  narrower  space  may 
be  unavoidable,  but  such  passage  should  be  at  least  four  feet  wide,  without  win- 
dows other  than  those  from  stairs,  halls  or  pantries.  Houses  of  frame  construction, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  should  have  a  space  of  at  least  fifteen  feet  between  them. 

Duplex  houses  or  cottage  flats  are  recommended  only  as  a  substitute  for  tene- 
ments.    Thev  should  not  be  more  than  two  storevs  in  height,  and  not  more  than 
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three  rooms  in  depth,  except  the  end  house  of  a  duplex  group,  which  may  be  four 
rooms  in  depth. 

Open  Spaces. 

The  rear  of  the  house  should  be  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  kt.  In 
new  developments  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  projecting  steps  or  verandah  should 
not  be  nearer  than  twenty  feet  to  the  street  pavement  or  roadway. 

Space  for  gardens  is  desirable,  also  play  space  for  children.  Local  conditions  will 
determine  whether  there  should  be  individual  or  community  allotments  and  play- 
grounds. Access  to  the  rear  should  be  provided;  in  the  case  of  group  houses  ser- 
vice lanes  are  desirable.  These  should  be  paved,  drained,  lighted,  and  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  width.     Four-foot  passage  ways  between  buildings  should  be  paved. 

Outbnildings  are  not  desirable. 

Fences. 

Open  fences  or  hedges  are  recommended.  Close  board  fences  are  not 
acceptable. 

Size  of  Houses. 

Minimum  number  of  rooms,  four,  exclusive  of  bathroom  and  kitchenette. 

Arrangement  of  Kooms, 

Xo  house  should  be  more  than  two  rooms  deep  unless  it  has  at  least  twelve 
feet  of  clear  space  between  it  and  the  next  building,  in  which  case  detached,  semi- 
detached and  group  houses  may  be  three  rooms  deep,  and  duplex  houses  may  have 
a  depth  of  four  rooms. 

Types  of  Houses. 

Four-room  type :  Lining  room,  kitchen,  2  bedrooms  and  bathroom,  or  living 
room,  dining  room-kitchenette,  2  bedrooms  and  bathroom. 

Five-room  type:  Living  room,  dining  room-kitchenette,  or  kitchen,  and  3 
bedrooms  and  bathroom. 

Six-room  type :  Living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  3  bedrooms  and  bathroom. 

Minimum  Size  of  Rooms. 

Living  Room   144  sq.  ft.  narrowest  dimension  11  ft. 

10     ' 


Dining  Room    

Kitchen     

120 

80 

Kitchenette    

50 

Bedroom  Xo.  1  

Bedroom  Xo.  '^   

120 

100 

Bedroom  Xo.  3 

Bathroom 

75 

35 

Where  the  kitchenette  opens  from  the  dining  room  with  a  doorway  of  six  feet, 
the  minimum  combined  width  of  dining  room  and  kitchenette  includin<r  the  inter- 
vening partition  may  be  fifteen  feet. 

Clothes  Closets. 

Clothes  closets  to  be  provided  for  every  bedroom,  in  addition  to  the  areas 
specified,  the  closet  to  be  not  less  than  22  inches  deep,  to  be  fitted  with  rod  for 
coat  hansrers.  and  to  have  a  door  at  least  two  feet  in  width. 
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Ceilings. 

Miuimum  height  of  ceilings — 8  feet. 

Sloping  ceiling  will  be  acceptable  only  under  the  following  conditions:  lioof 
space  above  that  portion  of  ceiling  to  be  of  ample  size,  preferably  ventilated;  space 
between  rafters  of  sloping  portion  to  be  adequately  ventilated  into  roof  space ;  bed- 
rooia  to  have  greater  window  area  and  better  ventilation  than  the  minimum  permis- 
sible for  a  standard  flat-ceiling  room ;  bedrooms  to  have  a  minimum  height  of  8  feet 
over  an  area  of  at  least  40  square  feet,  with  a  minimum  flat  ceiling  width  of  3i/2  feet. 
and  a  clear  height  of  not  less  than  6  feet  over  an  area  of  at  least  '^5  -quare  feet  with 
a  minimum  width  of  7  feet. 

Furniture  Space. 

Beds  to  be  indicated  to  scale  on  plans  (double  beds  5  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches; 
single  beds,  3  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches).  Location  of  beds  not  to  interfere  with  win- 
dows or  doors.  It  is  recommended  that  beds  be  free  standing  and  not  located  in  a 
comer  or  with  the  side  against  a  wall.  Space  to  be  provided  for  two  pieces  of 
furniture  in  addition  to  bed.  To  allow  moving  of  furniture,  doors  to  he  not  less  than 
2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 

Stairs. 

Risers  to  be  not  more  than  8  inches  high,  and  treads  to  be  not  less  than  9 
inches  wide.  Winding  stairs  to  be  accepted.  Treads  to  measure  at  least  9  inches 
wide,  18  inches  from  rail.  Two  winders,  and  not  more  than  two.  are  required  in  a 
right-angle  turn. 

To  allow  for  moving  of  furniture,  stairs  shall  be  not  less  than  2  feet  9  inches 
in  clear  width. 

Cellars. 

No  living  quarters  to  be  in  basement  or  cellar  except  where  the  'and  has  a 
decided  slope. 

Cellar  to  be  lighted  by  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air 
and  to  be  provided  with  another  opening  located  so  as  to  provide  cross  ventilation. 

Cellars  or  basements  to  have  a  clear  height  of  6  feet  G  inches. 

The  walls  and  floors  to  be  damp-proofed  or  water-proofed,  as  conditions  may 
require.  Where  conditions  require  waterproofing,  weeping  tiles  to  be  placed  around 
the  footings  and  graded  to  follow  the  natural  flow  of  the  ground  water. 

Floors  to  be  of  concrete,  with  cement  finish,  graded  to  drain  to  be  connected 
with  the  sewer. 

Where  the  cellar  is  omitted,  foundations  may  consist  of  either  continuous 
masonry  wall,  or  masonry  piers  two  feet  from  finished  grade  to  first  floor.  The 
space  under  the  house  to  be  drained,  enclosed  and  ventilated. 

Light  and  Yentilation. 

Windows  may  be  double-hung,  pivoted  or  casement.  If  double-hung  upper 
and  lower  sash  to  be  the  same  size,  and  both  to  be  moveable. 

Every  room  to  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air. 
One  window  is  sufficient  in  small  bedrooms,  but  more  than  one  is  desirable  in 
other  rooms.  Each  room  to  have  a  window  area  of  not  less  than  12  §quare  feet. 
Minimum  window  area  to  be  measured  between  stop  beads.  Window  head  to  be  as 
near  ceiling  as  practicable. 
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Cross  ventilation,  as  direct  as  possible,  to  be  provided  for  all  rooms  through 
windows,  transoms,  or  doors. 

Every  bathroom  to  have  a  window  of  not  less  than  6  square  feet  in  an  area 
opening  directly  to  the  outer  air. 

Every  water-closet  compartment  to  have  a  window  of  not  less  than  4^  square 
feet  in  area  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air.  A  skylight  in  the  roof  witli  an  equal 
amount  of  glass  area  and  provided  with  adequate  ventilation  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  such  window,  but  sk}-lights  are  not  desirable. 

PInmbiiig. 

Bath-tub  to  be  a  one-piece  iixture ;  shower  not  sufficient. 

Sink  to  be  in  one  piece,  preferably  of  enamelled  iron  with  integral  back:  rim 
to  be  36  inches  above  the  floor. 

Wash  tubs  to  be  in  kitchen  or  cellar.  ^Yhen  placed  in  kitchen,  an  enamelled 
iron  one-piece  combination  sink  and  tub  is  recommended.  When  placed  in  cellar, 
two  tubs  are  recommended,  to  be  of  enamelled  iron,  preferably,  or  of  cement.  Rim 
to  be  36  inches  above  the  floor. 

Water  closet  to  be  inside  the  house  in  bathroom  or  in  well-lighted  and  venti- 
lated compartment  (not  in  cellar)  opening  upon  hall  or  passage  way.  Fixture  to 
be  of  porcelain,  of  the  siphon,  or  siphon-jet  type,  to  have  a  large  water-way,  and 
to  be  provided  with  an  individual  flush  tank. 

House  drain  to  run  from  bottom  of  soil  stack  to  a  point  3  feet  outside  the  wall 
of  the  building,  to  be  medium  weight  cast  iron  pipe,  of  a  minimum  size  of  4 
inches.  Soil  pipe  to  be  of  cast  iron  standard  weight,  minimum  size  of  4 
inches,  and  to  be  extended  through  the  roof  for  a  distance  of  at  least  3  feet. 

Hot  and  cold  water  to  be  provided  to  sinks,  laundry-  tubs,  baths,  and 
lavatories. 

All  fixtures  to  be  provided  with  proper  drains. 

All  fixtures  to  be  separately  trapped,  except  in  batteries  of  laundry  tubs  and 
combined  sink  and  laundry  tub,  where  one  trap  is  sufficient. 

Venting  of  traps  to  conform  to  approved  practice,  except  that  the  back  venting 
of  the  top  or  only  fixture  on  a  line  is  not  required.  Sink  and  lavatory  traps  to  be 
connected  direct  to  the  vertical  wastes,  and  not  to  floor  branches.  Exposed  pipes 
preferred;  where  possible  lines  to  be  concentrated,  and  kept  from  outside  walls. 

Heating:. 

Where  furnaces  are  not  provided  rooms  to  be  arranged  and  chimneys  located 
so  that  stoves  may  be  conveniently  placed.  The  bathroom  to  be  adequately  heated. 
The  kitchen  flue  to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  use  of  a  coal  range  for  cook- 
ing, and  to  be  lined  with  tile  flue  lining,  or  parged. 

Liglitiiig. 

Electric  light  is  preferable. 

Materials. 

Brick,  hollow  tile,  stone  or  concrete  preferable. 

Wooden  frame  with  exterior  walls  of  stucco,  shingles  or  clapboard  acceptable 
for  detached  or  semi-detached  houses. 

Wooden  frame  with  exterior  walls  of  stucco  acceptable  for  group  houses. 

Outer  walls  to  be  insulated  against  dampness  and  condensation.  Eat  nogging 
to  be  provided. 

Division  walls  to  be  of  brick,  hollow  tile  or  concrete. 
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Adhering  to  the  standards  outlined  above,  it  -will  be  found  that  sixteen  feet 
IS  the  narrowest  frontage  upon  which  the  smallest  house,  namely,  a  4-room  group 
house  can  be  built. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  endless  row.s  of  houses,  looking  out  only  upon 
streets  and  back  gardens,  are  not  really  homes.  Xo  matter  how  conveniently  the 
individual  houses  may  be  planned,  how  permanently  constructed  they  may  be,  how 
I'onipletely  tliey  may  be  equipped  with  sanitary  convenience's,  or  how  attractive 
may  be  their  appearance,  there  is  still  needed  the  touch  of  what,  for  lack  of  a 
more  comprehensive  term,  we  may  call  "  Art."  Art  has  been  defined  as  "  the  well 
doing  of  what  needs  doing." 

When  we  have  provided  all  of  the  above,  to  quote  from  the  eminent  English 
Town  Planner,  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin :  "  We  have  in  a  certain  niggardh'  way  done 
what  needed  doing,  but  much  that  we  have  done  has  lacked  the  insight  of  imagination 
and  the  generosity  of  treatment  which  would  constitute  the  work  well  done,  and 
it  is  from  this  well  doing  that  beauty  springs,  .  .  .  We  shall  need  to  secure  stiU 
more  open  ground,  air  space,  and  sunlight  for  each  dwelling;  we  shall  need  to  make 
proper  provision  for  parks  and  playgrounds;  to  control  our  streets;  to  plan  their 
direction,  their  width,  and  their  character,  so  that  they  may,  in  the  best  possible 
way,  minister  to  the  convenience  of  the  community." 

Provision  having  been  made  for  this,  many  of  the  resulting  benefits  may  still 
be  lost  if  houses  are  planned  and  placed  without  due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  sun's  travel.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  rooms  should  have  direct  sunlight 
during  some  portion  of  the  day.  If  group  houses,  two  rooms  in  depth,  are  placed 
on  streets  running  east  and  west,  the  north  room  will  of  course  be  devoid  of 
direct  sunlight.  This  can  be  avoided — first,  by  planning  houses  only  one  room  in 
depth;  second,  by  placing  houses  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  so  that  rooms  will 
have   an   eist  and  west  exposure.      (See  drawing  No.    10,   p.   94.) 

The  first  solution  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  impossible,  owing  to  the 
extensive  street  frontage  required,  and  in  many  instances  the  second  solution  may 
be  difficult  to  carry  out,  especially  where  individual  groups,  which  do  not  form 
part  of  the  development,  are  being  constructed. 

This  difficulty  is  not  encountered  when  houses  naturally  face  east  and  west, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  how  very  important  it  is  in  laying  out  sites  to  place  and 
group  the  houses  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  from  each  site.  Care,  however,  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  monotonous  regularity  of  frontage.  This  can  be  avoided  by  varia- 
tion in  exterior  treatment  of  the  houses  themselves,  and  frequent  breaking  of  the 
Iniilding  lines.      (See  drawing  No.  10,  p.  94.) 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  consider  the  placing  of  houses  in  relation  to 
frontage  lines  so  as  to  insure  sunlight.  The  spaces  behind  buildings  must  not  be 
forgotten.  There  is  nothing  which  more  thoroughly  expresses  civic  spirit  and 
the  community  attitude  towards  housing  and  town  planning  than  the  treatment 
of  spaces  at  the  back  of  buildings.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to'  be  forgotten  too 
frequently  that  the  outlook  from  many  houses  must  be  on,  the  backs  of  houses 
opposite,  and  since  these  are  not  seen  from  the  street,  nor  by  the  public  generally, 
too  often  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  rears  even  presentable.  By  limiting 
houses  in  groups  to  two  rooms  in  depth,  and  detached  and  semi-detached  to  three 
rooms,  deep  courts  will  be  eliminated,  and  by  exercising  a  little  care  in  arrange- 
ment and  design,  the  rear  can  be  made  as  attractive  as  the  front. 

The  group  house  has  never  been  properly  developed  in  Canada  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  understood  or  appreciated.    Canadians,  therefore,  have  a  strong  pre- 
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ference  for  a  detached  house,  even  though  it  is  separated  only  by  a  few  feet  from 
its  neighbour. 

In  sections  where  standards  of  living  are  high,  the  advantage  of  a  side  entrance 
may  outweigh  the  objections  to  the  resulting  long,  narrow  pa-sages  which  are  cut 
off  from  direct  sunlight  and  are  frequently  closed  at  the  eave-line  by  overhanging 
roofs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  maintained  that  unless  there  is  ample  space  between 
houses,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  group  house. 

Unless  widely  spaced,  detached  houses  having  windows  in  side  walls  give  less 
privacy  than  group  house.'^  with  windows  only  in  front  and  rear.  Properly  con- 
structed party  walls  are  practically  sound-proof,  and,  in  regard  to  privacy,  it  is 
more  important  to  be  shielded  from  view  than  from  sound.  The  minimum  space 
recommended  is  twelve  feet,  but  more  is  desirable.  Air  space  between  honpes  is 
of  no  value  for  ventilation  unless  windows  overlook  the  space.  Unless,  therefore, 
that  space  is  sufficient  to  secure  privacy,  the  advantage  is  doubtful.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  lighting  of  rooms.  Space  between  houses  is  of  doubtful 
value  for  lighting,  unless  of  sufficient  width  to  insure  direct  sunlight.  These  are 
all  items  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  money  value.  Considered  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost,  the  group  house  has  much  to  commend  it,  especially  where, 
as  in  this  discussion,  inexpensive  houses  only  are  being  considered.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  to  insure  a  net  return  of  six  per  cent,  on  money  invested,  the  gross 
revenue  must  be  at  least  ten  per  cent.  This  means  that  for  every  one  hundred 
dollars  spent,  the  tenant  pays  eighty-five  cents  a  month  rental.  In  building  group 
houses,  one  exterior  wall  per  dwelling  is  saved.  Considering  the  smaller  type  of 
house  (four  rooms)  this  wall  means  an  approximate  saving  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  in  rental.  The  greater  cost  of 
land  must  also  be  considered,  together  with  additional  side-walk,  road  and  sewer 
charges.  Over  against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  cost  of  paving  and  lighting 
the  rear  lanes,  which  with  group  houses  become  necessary.  The  saving  in  fuel, 
through  reduced  wall  exposure,  is  also  a  consideration,  especially  in  view  of 
threatened  fuel  shortage,  a  condition  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  abnormal  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  war.  These  considerations  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
under  an  analysis  of  construction  and  relative  costs. 

Generations  of  city  life  undoubtedly  have  developed  a  class  of  people  who  pre- 
fer to  live  in  the  heart  of  a  city;  people  to  whom  green  fields  and  gardens  mean 
little.  Their  housing  problem  is  more  difficult,  since  high  land  values  reduce  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  the  house. 

The  tenement  at  its  best  has  always  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  although  it 
may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  larger  cities  such  as  London  or  New  York,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  it  in  Canada.  The  duplex  group  house,  because  of  reduced  frontage 
per  family  and  simplified  plumbing,  rffers  a  solution,  less  desirable,  it  is  true, 
than  the  self-contained  grou;>  liou-e,  but  vastly  preferable  to  the  tenement.  Duplex 
houses,  however,  need  careful  planning,  both  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
rooms  within  individual  apartments,  and  the  grouping  of  these  apartments,  if 
desirable  living  conditions  are  to  be  encouraged. 

In  all  housing  work  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  of  to-day  are 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow.  Their  need  of  air  and  p'ay  space  should  always  be 
considered. 

A  suggestion  for  a  duplex  development  is  included  among  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted. The  exercise  of  care,  however,  is  needed  in  permitting  the  erection  of  such 
houses.  High  land  values  resulting  from  congestion  form  the  only  acceptable 
excuse. 
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English  planning  for  inexpensive  houses  will  be  found  unsuited  for  Canadian 
manners  of  living,  especially  as  regards  the  practice  of  locating  a  bath  tub  in  the 
scullery,  or  room  used  for  cooking.  Generally  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the 
water  closet,  lavatory  and  the  bath  tub  together.  There  are  many  good  arguments 
in  favour  of  placing  the  water  closet  in  a  separate  compartment,  but  in  most  cases 
space  will  not  permit  of  this,  nor  is  it  possible  to  have  two  compartments  and  at 
the  same  time  have  windows  with  direct  access  to  the  outer  air — a  requirement 
rightly  insisted  upon  by  Medical  Health  Departments. 

In  regard  to  living  rooms,  there  is  little  real  objection  to  a  kitchen-dining 
room  if  a  second  room  is  provided  for  general  use.  In  fact,  from  the  house-wife's 
point  of  view,  the  arguments  are  entirely  in  favour  of  the  combination,  provided 
the  room  is  of  sufficient  size.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  a  com- 
bination providing  a  kitchen  alcove,  or  kitchenette,  opening  directly  into  the 
kitchen  proper  or  dining-room — the  name  by  which  it  is  called  matters  little. 
The  kitchenette  would  accommodate  such  apparatus  as  combination  sink  and 
laundry  tub,  stove,  hot  water  boiler  and  working  cabinet,  which  contains  space  for 
cooking  utensils. 

Shall  the  second  room  be  a  parlour  or  general  living  room?  This  depends 
upon  the  use  and  furnishing  of  the  room.  The  term  "'  parlour  "  always  conveys  a 
?ense  of  formality,  and  where  the  house  plan  demands  that  the  room  be  used  as 
a  thoroughfare,  the  idea  of  a  formal  room  must  be  abandoned.  There  un- 
doubtedly exists  among  many  people!  a  strong  liking  for  formality  and  for  the 
'^  parlour "  of  our  grandfathers :  and,  while  the  use  of  the  front  room  must  be 
determined  by  the  occupant,  it  will  however  generally  be  found  inadvisable  in  a  small 
house  to  withdraw  one  room  from  general  use. 

The  workman's  home  is  essentially  a  house  where  all  the  household  duties  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  woman.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  relation  of 
rooms  to  one  another,  and  conveniences  within  the  rooms,  should  be  planned  to 
lighten  those  duties.  Among  such  conveniences  the  bath-room  may  be  included. 
Three  bedrooms  have  already  been  suggested  as  a  minimum,  except  for  the  smallest 
type  of  house.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  to  provide  three  bedrooms,  bath- 
room, closets,  and  necessary  hall  space  on  an  upper  floor,  the  first  floor  will  be 
unduly  increased  in  area,  and  consequently  will  constitute  an  extra,  unwarranted 
charge  upon  the  tenant.  It  is  suggested  that  in  some  cases  the  bath-room  may  be 
placed  on  the  first  floor  with  a  saving  of  expense  and  work,  and  generally  with 
advantage,  provided  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  stairs  is  such  that  privacy  is 
not  sacrificed.  The  workman's  wife,  with  a  family  of  small  children,  will  appre- 
ciate thd  saving  in  steps  which  such  an  arrangement  will  insure.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  equally  important  saving  in  cost,  due  to  simplified  plumbing  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  bathroom  may  be  heated.  This  suggestion  has  been  developed 
in  plans  submitted. 

The  kitchen  is  a  workroom  and  should  be  planned  for  comfort  and  conve- 
nience in  handling  work.  For  a  few  hours  a  day  direct  sunlight  is  desirable,  but 
sunlight  during  a  long  period,  especially  in  summer,  renders  the  kitchen  almost 
uninhabitable.  Good  ventilation  is  extremely  important.  This  can  best  be  pro- 
vided bv  means  of  openings  on  two  sides  of  the  room,  but  frequently  in  small 
houses  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  such  openings.  In  this  case  ventilation  may  be 
greatly  aided  by  using  the  kitchen  flue  as  a  ventilating  flue,  if  cooking  is  done  by 
gas.    When  a  coal  range  is  used,  a  separate  flue  will  be  found  necessary. 

Where  expense  need  not  be  considered  there  is  a  wide  range  of  floor  material? 
for  the  kitchen.    It  is  extremelv  doubtful,  however,  if  anvthing  can  be  found  which 
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will  give  more  satisfactory  results  tjian  a  good  quality  linoleum  upon  a  reasonably 
well  finished  wood  floor. 

Wall  paper  is  not  recommended  for  kitchen  walls.  Where  the  money  avail- 
able will  permit,  an  oil  paint  will  give  a  very  satisfactory  washable  finish.  The 
least  expensive  wall  finish  is  cold  water  paint,  which,  if  renewed  often  enough,  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  enamelled  iron  sink  is  the  most  practical  choice.  The  selection  should, 
however,  be  confined  to  the  product  of  a  favourably  known  manufacturer.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  more  cheaply  made  products,  the  finish  will  rapidly  disappear 
under  the  action  of  cleanin<j  powders.     The  height  of  the  sink  is  most  'm;)(  r:^ant. 
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Illustiating   portion   of   Six   Family   Group   G-1.   and    Semi-Detached    House    S-D-l. 

In  practically  every  kitchen  and  laundry  to-day  these  fixtures  are  placed  too  low, 
resulting  in  frequent  backache.  For  a  woman  of  average  height,  a  height  of  36 
inches  from  floor  to  rim  will  be  found  none  too  great. 

Kitchen  cabinets,  combining  storage  accommodation  for  everyday  cooking 
needs,  with  a  good  working  top,  have  become  established  as  an  efficient  aid  to 
housekeeping.  Many  of  these  do  not  provide  the  accommodation  necessary  in  the 
smaller  houses  where  pantries  and  storage  closets,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  frequently 
cannot  be  obtained.  Drawing  No.  9  illustrates  suggestions  which  have  been  found 
satisfactory. 

There  can  be  no  questions  as  to  the  desirability  of  clothes  closets.  Houses 
in  which  these  are  omitted  are  Justly  criticised.  A  clothes  closet  which  is  too 
narrow  or  too  shallow  to  permit  of  orderly  hanging  of  clothes  is  worse  than  none 
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at  all.  The  standards  accordingly  suggest  a  minimum  width  which  good  practice 
has  established.  In  addition  to  clothes  closets  for  each  bedroom,  all  houses  should 
provide  space  for  storing  bedroom  linen,  towels,  etc.  A  coat  closet  on  the  first 
floor  is  a  further  convenience  which  should  be  included  in  a  house  plan  where 
space  will  permit. 

In  planning  inexpensive  houses,  if  a  single  house  is  considered,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  a  square  the  greater  the  economy.  As  the  plan  changes  from  square  to 
oblong,  the  ratio  of  wall  area  to  floor  space  increases,  and  with  it,  the  cost.  Any 
departure  from  the  right  angles  means  increased  labour  and  waste  of  materials  in 
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Illustrating    Semi-Detached,    S-D-2. 


cutting.  Furthermore,  in  determining  the  general  lines  of  the  building,  standard  sizes 
and  lengths  of  available  materials  should  be  considered.  Floor  joists  are  obtainable 
in  lengths  of  10  ft.  0  in.-14  ft.  0  in.,  etc.  Why  not  then  consider  these  units  in 
planning?  A  room  planned  for  a  clear  inside  dimension  of  11'  ft.  0  in.  can  be 
spanned  by  a  12  ft.  0  in.  Joist,  without  an  inch  of  waste.  Increase  the  dimensions 
to  12  ft.  Q  in.  and  a  14  ft.  0  in.  joist  is  required,  incurring  a  waste  of  1  ft.  0  in. 
Multiply  the  waste  by  the  number  of  joists  required  in  the  building,  continue  the 
waste  throughout  a  thousand  buildings,  and  the  total  amount  wasted  will  go  far 
toward  building  several  houses. 

The  same  economy  can  be  studied  in  the  placing  and  design  of  door  and 
window  openings.    There  are  many  instances  where  from  the  standpoint  of  archi- 
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tectural  design,  the  effect  would  be  equally  satisfactory  if  the  spacing  of  openings 
corresponded  with  building  material  units.  The  waste  pile  found  about  every 
building,  especially  small  houses,  bears  witness  to  the  lack  of  consideration  these 
items  receive.  As  material  prices  increase,  the  necessity  for  such  conservative 
methods  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

Window  sizes  based  on  stock  glass  units  is  another  economy.  The  speculative 
builder  has  for  years  determined  window  openings  by  standard  sizes  of  glass. 
Architects  take  exception  to  the  proportion  of  such  openings,  but  it  is  possible  to 
design  windows  of  good  proportion  in  perfect  scale  with  the  work  generally,  and 
adhere  to  standard  glass  sizes. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  as  a  defence  of  speculative  builders' 
methods.  They  are,  however,  a  plea  for  a  careful  study  of  building  methods,  and 
materials  available,  and  for  the  application  of  the  results  of  such  study  to  future 
l)uilding,  so  that  people  of  low  earning  capacity  may  obtain  permanent  homes  and 
pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings. 

The  materials  available  in  various  localities  have  developed  certain  standard 
methods  of  construction,  but  of  recent  years  there  has  appeared  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, or  understanding  of  underlying  principles,  which  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  present  day  work.  Builders  perfectly  understand  that 
shrinkage,  in  wood  construction  especially,  is  the  cause  of  much  settling,  resulting 
in  damage  to  plaster,  sagging  of  doors  and  windows,  and  general  depreciation. 
It  is  also  generally  recognised  that  much  of  this  can  be  overcome  by  avoiding 
placing  wood  in  compression  across  the  grain.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  except  where 
buildings  are  erected  iinder  careful  supervision,  because  erection  is  somewhat 
simplified,  this  consideration  is  sometimes  overlooked,  and  studs,  plates,  sills,  or 
joists  are  framed  so  as  to  multiply  instead  of  to  reduce  the  shrinkage. 

The  brick  wall  is  probably  the  standard  by  which  other  wall  construction  is 
judged.  The  appearance  of  brick  houses  is  greatly  improved  where  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  a  glaring  colour  in  the  brick. 

Of  recent  years  many  other  materials  have  come  into  more  general  use. 
Hollow  tile  will  be  found  a  perfectly  satisfactorj-  and  economical  material  for 
inexpensive  houses,  provided  care  is  exercised  to  see  that  only  well  burnt  hard 
tile  is  used,  and  that  all  joints  are  filled  with  mortar.  If  this  is  done,  and  a  Port- 
land cement  stucco  applied  to  the  exterior,  the  furring  may  be  omitted  on  the 
interior  and  the  plaster  applied  directly  to  the  walls.  Hollow  tile  for  load  bearing 
walls  should  not  be  less  than  8  inches  thick. 

A  hollow  tile  is  also  manufactured  having  a  salt-glazed  exterior  which  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  stucco.  This  has  proven  verj-  unsatisfactory  on  at  least  one 
large  housing  development  in  Canada,  and  until  the  product  has  become  more 
widely  known,  it  is  not  recommended  for  housing  work  generally. 

Concrete  has  been  advocated  as  ideal  for  house  construction.  There  are  two 
classifications  for  concrete  construction  : 

Monolithic,  i.e.,  poured  into  place,  and  Precast. 

The  Monolithic  concrete  wall  is  cast  between  forms  of  wood  or  steel,  and 
providing  the  mixture  is  of  proper  density,  gives  a  permanent  and  jointless  water- 
proof wall.  The  wall  has.  of  course,  to  be  furred,  lathed  and  plastered  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  brick,  to  eliminate  condensation  on  days  when  humidity  is  high.  Un- 
fortunately, the  surface  of  concrete,  as  it  comes  from  the  forms,  has  ver}-  little 
texture,  and  is  generally  unsatisfactory  in  colour.  The  usual  practice,  therefore, 
has  been  to  apply  a  coat  of  stucco  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  unsightliness. 
This,  however,  means  added  expense. 
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The  cost  of  forms  for  Monolithic  construction  also  constitutes  a  very  heavy 
charge  against  the  work,  unless  they  can  be  re-used  many  times.  There  are 
several  types  of  sectional  forms  on  the  market,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently 
clastic  to  permit  of  variety  in  exterior  treatment  and,  consequently,  most  of  the 
concrete  house  developments  are  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 

Precast  concrete  construction  consists  of  sections  cast  in  a  yard  or  in  a  plant, 
and  then  set  in  position.  The  size  of  the  Precast  units  varies  from  concrete  blocks 
weighing  about  65  pounds  to  an  entire  wall  or  floor  section.  Large  Precast 
units    were    first    used    on    the    Eu^sell    Saire    Housinsr    at    Forest   Hill,   Long 
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Illustrating  both  types  of  Detached  Houses. 


Island,  but  as  this  cannot  be  classed  as  a  workman's  development,  the  methods 
emploved  are  not  of  much  value  in  a  discussion  of  inexpensive  houses.  A  recent 
development  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  the  Unit  Construction  Company,  illustrates 
the  application  of  large  Precast  units  to  workmen's  houses.  The  construction  is 
undoubtedly  permanent,  but  in  appearance  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  expen- 
sive mechanical  equipment  required  for  setting  large  units  also  restricts  its  use  to 
large  developments. 

"  Small  Precast  units,  known  as  Hydro-Stone  blocks  are  being  used  exten- 
sively on  reconstruction  work  in  Halifax.  These  blocks  are  entirely  different  from 
other  concrete  blocks,  both  in  shape  and  in  finish.  Consequently,  practically  all  the 
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objections  wliieli  heretofore  have  been  raised  against  the  use  of  concrete  products  are 
overcome.  A  somewhat  extensive  plant,  however,  is  required  for  the  economical 
manufacture  of  the  blocks,  and  unless  the  work  is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  these 
units  cannot  profitably  be  employed. 

Stucco  as  a  finish  for  exterior  walls  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favour,  and  is  de- 
sirable l»(»th  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  frequent  rei)aintiii,a'.  and  because  ol' 
its  fire  resisting  qualities. 

Where  frame  construction  is  permitted,  the  cheapest  wall  is  a  2  inch  by 
[  inch  stiul  frame.  lathed  and  ])lastered  on  the  inside,  sheathed  with  Bishopric 
stucco  board  on  the  exterior  and  finished  with  cement  stucco.  Better  results  will 
be  obtained  if  the  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  sheathing  board  before  applying 
the  Bishopric  stucco  board.  A  still  further  improvement,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  heating,  will  be  to  use  Bishopric  stucco  board  and  plaster  on  the 
inside  of  exterior  walls  instead  of  lath  and  plaster. 

For  the  information  of  those  unfamiliar  with  building  materials,  it  may  be 
,'xplained  that  Bishopric  stucco  board  consists  of  wood  lath,  embedded  in  an  asphalt 
mastic  on  a  heavy  backing  of  fibre  paper.  The  edges  of  the  laths  are  bevelled  so 
that  a  dovetailed  key  is  provided  for  plaster.  The  laths  are  a  standard  length  of 
four  feet  and  must  be  secured  to  studs  with  a  nail  at  every  bearing,  similarly  to 
ordinary  laths.  Bishopric  stucco  board  costs  more  than  wood  lath,  but  consider- 
ably less  than  wood  sheathing,  building  paper,  furring  and  lath,  and  gives  almost 
as  satisfactory  results. 

Wood  shingles  or  clapboards  give  satisfactory  results,  although  creating  a 
greater  external  fire  hazard.  There  is  always,  however,  a  maintenance  cost  for 
repainting.  This  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  stain.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  paint  should  be  used  on  the  exterior  of  in- 
expensive houses.  A  lead  and  oil  paint,  satisfactory  in  appearance,  and  with  good 
wearing  qualities,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  unsightly  than  a  house  upon  which  cheap  paint  has  been  used.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  very  satisfactory  creosote  stains  on  the  market  and  these  are 
recommended  for  the  general  exterior  use. 

The  cost  of  different  building  materials  varies  greatly  with  the  locality,  and, 
consequently,  an  estimate  which  would  hold  in  Toronto  would  be  of  little  value  to 
the  builder  in  some  other  section  of  the  Province.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
relative  values  would  be  of  assistance,  and  the  following  table  giving  such  relative 
cost  per  square  foot  of  wall  surface  has  been  compiled : — 

Balloon  Frame    2"   x   4"   studs ~| 

Exterior    Bishopric  Stucco  Board  and  Stucco    18c. 

Interior    Lathed  and  plastered   j 

Balloon  Frame    1!"   x   4"   studs 1 

Exterior    Bishopric  Wall  Board  Shingles    ;   23c. 

Interior    Lath  and  Plaster    ) 

Balloon  Frame   2"   x   4"  studs | 

Exterior    Sheathed  Bishopric  Stucco  Board  and  Stucco      2Gc. 

Interior    Lath  and  Plaster   ] 

Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs ^ 

Exterior    Sheathing.     Building    Paper    and    Shingles.  (    ^^ 


stained 
Interior    Lathed    and    Plastered 


) 
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Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs -i 

Exterior    Sheathing,     Building     Paper,     Clapboards,  ( 

painted    ( 

Interior    Lathed  and   Plastered    J 

Balloon  Frame    2"  x  4"  studs 


Exterior    Sheathing,  Building  Paper.  Furring.  Metal  ( 

Lath  and  Stucco   i 

Interior    Lathed   and   Plastered    J 


Brick  Wall   Furred  on  inside   .  . . 

Lathed  and  Plastered 


V  Hollow  Tile   Exterior  Stuccoed   } 

Interior  Plastered   i 


31c. 


40c. 


40c. 


8"  Concrete  Wall   .  .  .    Exterior   Stuccoed    }    ^- 

Interior  Lathed  and  Plastered    (       '   ' 

Assuming  the  cheapest  construction,  -wood  frame,  lathed  and  plastered  on  the 
inside,  sheathed  with  Bishopric  stucco  board  and  stuccoed  on  the  outside,  as  a 
standard,  the  relative  cost  for  the  six-family  group  illustrated  in  Dra-vring  G-1 
would  be  as  follows :  — 


Balloon  Frame  2"  x  4"  studs 

Exterior   Bishopric  Srucco  Board  and  Stucco ^     100% 


;"l 

Interior   Lathed  and  Plastered 


Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs ") 

Exterior   Bishopric  Wall  Board  Shingles  vioi .  7% 

Interior   Lath  and  Plaster   J 

Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs ) 

Exterior   Sheathed,     Bishopric     Stucco     Board     ami  L„,  „^ 

Stucco    llO--% 

Interior   Lath  and  Plaster   ' 

Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs -\ 

Exterior    Sheathing.    Building    Paper    and    Shingles  (  „ 

Stained    10- -^/c 

Interior   Lathed  and  Plastered   ) 

Balloon  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs 1 

Exterior   Sheathing.     Building     Paper.     Clapboards,  '  ,„^  ... 

Painted    |10o.l% 

Interior   Lathed  and  Plastered   ' 

Bqllonn  Frame   2"  x  4"  studs ^ 

Exterior   Sheathing.  Building  Paper,  Furring.   MetnM 

Lath  and  Stucco  ,104.5% 

Interior  Lathed  and  Plastered   ' 

8"  Brick  Wall  Furred  on  inside   1    ._     ^ 

Lathed  and  Plastered   ^  10 .  .  b  ,  o 

8"  Hollow  Tile   Exterior   Stuccoed    }  -ta-  -«■ 

Interior  Plastered    ^  lu  < .  <  ,o 

8"  Concrete  Wall   .  .  .   Exterior  Stuccoed    ^  1 1  n  ^c/ 

Interior  Lathed  and  Plastered  ^  liu.  <  /o 

In  a  semi-detached  house  similar  to  S-D-1  the  difference  from  the  standard 
would  be  increased  by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a  detached  house  by  about  100 
per   cent.,   since   the   exterior  wall   surface   increa.ses   in    about   this   ratio.     Thus 
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the  percentage  for  the  8-inch  brick  wall,  for  example,  in  the  semi-detached  house 
would  become  111.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  detached  house  115.2  per  cent. 

Do  cellars  or  basements  add  to  the  cost  of  a  dwelling?  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  there  is  little,  if  any,  saving  by  their  omission,  but  in  general  the 
inclusion  of  a  cellar  or  basement  entails  a  considerably  greater  expenditure.  A 
foundation  wall  carried  four  feet  below  grade  is  sufficiently  protected  from  frost. 
With  a  minimum  height  of  two  feet  from  grade  line  to  first  floor  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  headroom  beneath  the  floor  joists  to  permit  of  a  cellar.  An  addition 
of  one  foot  increases  the  foundation  wall  just  that  much,  and  unless  the  first  floor 
is  raised  in  relation  to  grade,  extra  excavation  is  required.  Except  in  rare  cases, 
trenches  for  foundation  walls,  allowing  for  forms,  can  be  excavated  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  excavating  the  entire  area  covered  by  the  house. 

A  cellar  or  basement  without  a  concrete  floor  is  not  recommended.  This 
charge,  then,  must  also  be  added  in  computing  the  cost  of  a  cellar. 

There  are  many  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  comfortable  house  without  a  fur- 
nace, yet  the  furnace  heating  lias  been  included  in  the  list  of  desirable,  but  un- 
necessary items.  In  planning  inexpensive  houses,  desirable  additions  must  be  re- 
duced to  dollars  a  month  rent,  and  then  the  question  asked :  "  Can  the  tenant 
afford  it?" 

Hot  water  heating  systems,  when  properly  designed  and  installed,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  satisfactory.  The  cost,  especially  at  existing  prices,  is  entirely 
too  high  to  permit  serious  consideration  for  inexpensive  houses.  The  least  ex- 
pensive furnace  installation  is  the  gravity  hot  air  furnace.  The  lowest  recent  quo- 
tation on  a  hot  air  installation,  for  a  four-room  group  liouse,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  is  an  exceptionally  low  price.  To  this  must 
be  added  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  construction  of  cellar  or  basement,  giving 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  or  an  added  monthly  rental  of 
almost  two  dollars. 

Heating  by  stoves  will  generally  be  found  cheaper  and  more  efficient  for  the 
smaller  houses.  When  a  coal  range  is  used  for  cooking,  there  will  be  sufficient  hrat 
to  maintain  a  comfortable  temperature  during  late  spring  and  early  fall.  Small  stoves 
of  the  type  known  as  '"  Quebec  Heater  "  are  quite  efficient  and  can  be  conveniently 
placed  for  heating  halls  and  bedrooms.  A  great  deal  of  fuel  can  be  conserved  by 
utilizing  long  runs  of  stove  pipes,  and  at  a  convenient  point  expanding  into  a 
''  drum."  Many  of  the  smaller  houses  at  Morgan  Park,  Duluth,  an  industrial  de- 
A'elopment  erected  by  the  ^Minnesota  Steel  Company,  are  heated  quite  satisfactorily 
in  this  manner. 

A  fireplace  is  a  very  desirable  and  popular  feature.  A  properly  constructed 
open  fireplace,  however,  requires  careful  supervision  during  construction,  and  is 
a  somewhat  expensive  item.  An  English  coal  grate  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  the 
expense  and  the  necessity  for  careful  supervision  of  the  work.  These  grates  can 
l)e  purchased  for,  approximately,  twelve  dollars.  Wliere  the  flue  is  grouped  with 
other  flues,  the  total  additional  cost  will  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  There  has  been 
a  number  of  attempts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fireplace  by  utilizing  the 
heat  which  generally  is  lost  by  way  of  the  chimney.  These  efforts  are  worthy  of 
more  serious  consideration,  particularly  for  use  in  the  smaller  inexpensive  houses, 
where  a  furnace  is  beyond  the  limit  of  cost. 

A  reference  to  design  has  been  left  to  the  last,  not  because  it  is  of  least  im- 
portance, but  rather  because  the  considerations  already  discussed  are  all  elements 
going  to  make  up  the  design — the  manner  in  which  those  elements  are  combined 
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differentiating  between  mere  building  and  architecture.  Too  often  architecture  has 
been  coniiidered  a<  "*  construction  decorated  " — tlic  dec-oration  being  in  most  cases 
of  doubtful  merit. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  an  inexpensive  house,  or  group  of  houses,  should 
not  be  quite  as  attractive  as  larger  and  more  expensive  buildings.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  purpose  of  this  report  to  define  the  limits  of  good  design.  Good  design 
is  to  a  degree  a  matter  of  taste.  Convenience  and  sound  construction  should  receive 
primary  consideration,  but  the  appearance  need  not  suffer  on  that  account.  As  the 
life  of  the  house  is  prolonged  by  good  construction,  so  its  A"alue  is  enhanced  by 
attention  to  architectural  effect.  True  art  is  simple;  and  the  inexpensive  houses 
under  consideration,  if  lines  and  proportions  are  carefully  studied,  may  readily  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  art,  and  thus  to  become  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  the  occupants  and  the  community. 
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Appendix    I. 


REQUIREMKNTS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Ottawa,  Fobruary   ISth,  I'.HO. 

To  His  Excellexi  ^   the  G<)\j:i;xur.-(TKNKi;AL  ix  Coux'CiL. 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Privv  Council,  appointed  under  Order  in 
Council,  P.  C.  3067,  of  12th  December,  1918,  to  formulate  the  general  principles 
which  should  l)e  followed  in  any  housing  schemes  in  order  to  secure  the  results 
aimed  at  by  the  said  Order  in  Council  and  to  communicate  Avith  the  Governments 
of  the  several  provinces  of  Canada  with  a  view  to  agreeing  with  the  Governments  of 
the  said  provinces  respectively  upon  general  schemes  of  housing  so  that  the  moneys 
provided  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  3rd  December,  1918,  P.  C.  2997,  may  be  applied 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  said  Order,  respectfully  reports  as  follows: — 

Your  Committee  has  formulated  the  general  principles  which  should  be 
followed  in  any  liousing  schemes  in  order  to  secure  the  result  aimed  at  by  the 
said  Order  in  Council,  and  has  submitted  these  general  principles  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  all  the  provinces  and  requested  suggestions  from  the  said 
Governments  with  reference  thereto,  and  after  duly  considering  all  such  sug- 
gestions, your  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  statement  and  report 
and  recommends  that  upon  approval  thereof  by  the  Privy  Council,  copies  of 
the  said  memorandum  i)e  furnished  to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada. 

IXTIiODUCTIOX. 

General  Object  in  Vieiv. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  making  provision  for  a  loan  of  $2."). 000. 000 
at  5  per  cent,  to  the  provincial  governments  for  housing  purposes  is — (a)  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  of  modern  character  to  relieve  congestion  of 
population  in  cities  and  towns;  (6)  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all  working  men, 
particularly  returned  soldiers,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  their  own  homes  at 
actual  cost  of  the  building  and  land  acquired  at  a  fair  value,  thus  eliminating  the 
profits  of  the  speculator;  (c)  to  contribute  to  the  general  health  and  well-being  of 
the  community  by  encouraging  suitable  town  planning  and  housing  schemes. 

Promotion  of  TIouMng  Schemes  Matter  for  Provincial  and  Municipal  Jurisdiction. 

2.  The  provision  of  houses,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  public  duty,  is  a 
matter  which  comes  more  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  provinces  and 
municipalities,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  question  of  what  regulations 
should  be  imposed,  and  what  policy  should  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  housing  schemes,  are  matters  for  these  Governments.  As  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  lend  the  money  on  the  general  security  of  each  province,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  impose  financial  regulations  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  employed 
to  safeguard  the  loans. 

8  H. 
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Conditions  on  Which  Loans  Will  Be  Granted  by  the  Federal 

Government. 

But  Some  Federal  Regulation  Needed  to  Achieve  Object  of  Federal  Government. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  the  money,  and  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  proposed  to  be 
lent,  loans  will  be  made  to  the  Provincial  Governments  on  the  following  four 
conditions : — 

1.  Appi'oval  of  General  Provisions. 

Each  province  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Federal  Government  for  approval 
a  general  housing  scheme,  setting  out  the  standards  and  conditions  to  be  complied 
with  in  connection  with  local  housing  schemes.  The  general  scheme  of  each 
province  should  include  a  schedule  of  minimum  standards  in  regard  to  grouping  of" 
houses,  provision  of  open  spaces,  sizes  and  types  of  houses,  sizes  and  heights  of 
rooms,  provisions  of  light  and  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  character  of  materials, 
etc.,  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  enforced  as  the  minimum  requirements  for 
health,  comfort  and  convenience. 

2.  Maximum  Cost  of  Dwellings,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  Federal  Government  being  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
dwellings  at  a  moderate  cost  suitable  for  working  men,  particularly  returned 
soldiers,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  maximum  on  the  amount  which  may  be  loaned  per 
dwelling,  and  the  following  maximum  has  been  fixed  having  regard  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  different  provinces. 

(a.)  Detached  or  semi-detached  dwellings  with  walls  constructed  wholly  or 
partly  of  frame,  stucco  on  frame,  brick  veneer,  inclusive  of  the  capital  value  of  the- 
site  and  necessary  local  improvements : — 

With  4  or  5  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath  room  and  summer 

kitchen    $3,000  00 

With  6  or  7  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath  room  and  summer  ' 

kitchen 3,500  00 

(&)  Detached,  semi-detached,  groups  of  three  or  more  or  duplex  (cottage  flat) 
dwellings  with  walls  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  stone  or  concrete  and  roofing  of  fireproof 
materials,  inclusive  of  the  capital  value  of  the  site  and  necessary  local  improve- 
ments : — 

With  4  or  5  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath  room  and  summer 

kitchen   $4,000  00 

With  6  or  7  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath  room  and  summer 

kitchen 4,500  00 

S.  Ownership  of  Land. 

Public  money  may  be  advanced  for  building  houses  on  sites  owned  by : — 

(a)   The  Provincial  Government  or  Municipality. 

(&)  Housing  societies  or  companies  comprising  groups  of  citizens  associated 
together  to  promote  good  housing,  supplied  with  proper  improvements ;  such  societies 
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or  companies  to  have  not  more  than  a  statutory  limitation  ol'  dividends  payable  on 
stock  of  6  per  cent. 

(c)   Owners  of  lots  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  for  their  own  occupancy. 

J/.  Terms  of  Years  for  Bepayment  of  Loans. 

The  Federal  loan  will  be  repayable  by  the  Province  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Provided  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  erection  of  more  durable  buildings, 
and  to  bring  the  financial  terms  within  reach  of  a  large  number  of  workers,  the 
period  of  twenty  years  may  be  extended  to  thirty  years  in  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  loan  which  the  Provincial  Government  may  decide  to  re-lend  for  thirty  years 
for  such  purposes  as  purchasing  land  or  erecting  buildings  under  the  above  class. 
Repayments  by  the  Provinces  on  account  of  Federal  loans  may  be  made  quarterly, 
if  so  desired,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

General  Principles  and  Standards  Recommended  for  Consideration 

IN  Schemes. 

Subject  to  the  four  requirements  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  this  memorandum,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  impose  any  conditions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  or  the  type  and  character  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected,  but  strongly  recom- 
mends that  in  framing  schemes,  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  matters : — 

1.  Acquisition  of  Sites,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  housing  movement  depends  upon  the  acquirement  of  suitable 
land  at  its  fair  value,  and  at  a  cost  which  working  men  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is 
essential  therefore  that  statutory  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  provinces  for  a  cheap 
and  speedy  method  of  compulsory  taking  of  the  land  required  for  housing  purposes. 
To  facilitate  proper  planning  and  to  secure  economy  in  connection  with  housing 
schemes,  comparatively  large  sites  should,  as  a  rule,  be  chosen  so  as  to  permit  of 
comprehensive  treatment.  Such  sites  should  be  conveniently  accessible  to  places  of 
employment,  means  of  transportation,  water  supply,  sewers  and  other  public 
utilities. 

2.  Planning  of  Sites,  etc. 

Wliere  housing  schemes  are  proposed  sites  as  well  as  the  buildings  should  be 
properly  planned  so  as  to  secure  sanitary  conditions,  wholesome  environment  and 
the  utmost  economy.  The  land  should  be  sold  under  building  restrictions  which 
will  insure  its  use  for  residential  purposes  only,  and  should  it  thereafter  be  desired 
to  utilize  any  of  the  lots  so  sold  for  stores  or  other  business  purposes,  the  increased 
value  for  such  business  sites  should  be  made  available  for  public  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  such  scheme. 

3.  Loans  for  Separate  or  Individual  Houses. 

In  those  cases  where  loans  are  given  to  working  men  owning  lots,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  site  proposed  to  be  built  upon  occupies  a  healthy  and 
convenient  situation,  and  that  suitable  provision  can  be  made  in  such  situation  for 
the  erection  of  a  sanitary  type  of  dwelling  with  adequate  provision  for  open  spaces. 
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Limit  of  Income  of  Persons  io  he  Frovideil  leilh  Dirclllni/s. 


In  order  to  insure  that  the  money  sliall  he  loaiKMl  to  those  wlio  most  need  it,  no 
person  in  receipt  of  an  income  exceeding-  $3.0(10  |»er  annum  shouhi  he  eligihle  as  a 
purchaser  or  tenant  of  a  house  erected  with  the  aid  of  Government  funds  in  any 
schemes  carried  out  by  provincial  governments,  municijjalities.  housing  associations, 
or  owners  of  lots. 

-5.   Conslniclion  of  Lock!  I  hi  proreiiienls  Io  Precede  Occiipulion  of  Direl/lin/s. 

Jn  cities  and  towns,  local  improvements,  comprising  necessary  sewers,  pave- 
ments, sidewalks,  water  mains  and  lighting  services,  should  be  constructed  as  far 
as  practicable  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the  building  of  house>.  and  no  house 
should  be  permitted  to  be  occupied  until  provided  with  })roper  me;ins  of  drainage 
and  means  of  sewage  disj)osal  and  an  adequate  su])i)ly  of  pure  water. 

6.  Beservalion  of  Sites  for  Phii/t/roiinds.  etc. 

In  all  new  housing  schemes,  provision  should  be  made  for  reserving  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  area  of  land  being  developed  for  building  purposes,  as  open  space 
for  play  grounds,  etc.,  and  also  for  reserving  suital)le  sites  for  such  institutes,  ])ublic 
buildings  and  stores  as  may  be  required. 

7.  IjOcius  to  he  Used  for  Purchasing  and  Developinfi  Tjand  and  Ereclimj  Jhrelh'ngs. 

Advances  should  be  made  for:  (a)  The  purchase  of  suitable  land  for  housing- 
schemes,  (h)  The  construction  of  the  necessary  local  improvements  on  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  such  land  as  part  of  a  liousing  scheme,  (c)  The 
erection  of  sanitary  and  economical  dwellings. 

S.  Proportion  of  Cost  of  Land  to  Dicelling. 

The  proportion  of  the  money  lent  in  respect  of  the  capital  value  of  the  bare  land 
(i.e.  irrespective  of  all  local  improvements  or  other  public  services  provided  to  adapt 
the  site  for  building  purposes)  should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  one-tenth  and  in  no  case 
should  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  above  gross  cost  of  the  dwelling.  Example :  In 
computings  the  value  of  the  bare  land  under  this  clause,  the  cost  of  such  improve- 
ments as  have  been  made  should  be  deducted.  For  instance — tlie  sum  of  $3,000 
might  be  lent  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Cost  of  dwelling  $3,400  00 

Cost  of  land  .  .\ 300  00 

Capital  cost  of  local  improvements 300  00 

$3,000  00 

If  the  value  of  the  bare  land  is  estimated  to  exceed  more  tlian  one-tenth  ($300)  in 
this  case,  the  extra  cost  should  be  met  by  the  owner. 

9.  Becommendations  as  to  Minim ani  Standards  in  Begard  to  Sites. 

(a)  Streets:  All  dwellings  erected  in  cities  and  towns  should  face  on  streets 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  dry  and  convenient  means  of  access  to  such  dwellings. 
or  on  approved  courts  opening  on  to  such  streets,  and  in  no  case  on  lanes  or  alleys. 
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{b)  Sanitary  Provisions:  In  cities  and  large  towns,  sewers  and  water  mains  should 
be  provided  to  enable  connections  to  be  made  as  buildings  are  erected,  and  in  small 
towns,  villages  and  rural  areas  where  no  sewers  exist  there  should  be  proper  sanitary 
provision  for  sewage  disposal  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlu-  Board  of  llcaltli.  or  Sanitary 
Engineer  of  the  Province,  (c)  Water  Supply:  All  dwellings  should  liave  connected 
to  them  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  before  occupation  is  permitted  for  pur- 
poses of  habitation,  (d)  Drainage  of  Sites:  Xo  building  should  be  erected  on  a  sin- 
which  shall  not  have  been  drained  of  surface  water,  or  which  shall  have  been  filled 
up  with  any  material  impregnated  with  fcecal  matter,  or  with  animal  or  vegetal)!*' 
matter,  unless  and  until  such  matter  shall  have  been  removed,  and  the  ground 
surface  under  such  building  shall  be  properly  asphalted  or  covered  Avith  concrete  or 
other  dry  and  hard  material  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  at  least. 

70.  l!eco))vnenda(ions  as  to  Miniiitunt  Sfandards  in  Iloiises. 

(a)  Spaces  Around  Dwellings:  Provision  should  be  made  for  securing  ample 
garden  and  air  space  surrounding  the  dwellings  to  be  erected.  In  cities  and  towns 
each  dwelling  should  occupy  a  lot  comprising  at  least  1,800  square  feet,  and  in 
villages  and  rural  areas  at  least  4.500  square  feet.  Xot  less  than  50  feet  of  clear 
open  space  in  depth  should  be  provided  at  the  rear  of  dwellings  and  the  buildings 
should  not  occupy  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  lot.  Spaces  between  the  gable  or 
end  walls  of  adjacent  buildings  should  be  provided  as  follows: — 

Between  all  buildings  (single  or  in  pairs),  the  walls  of  which  are  built 
entirely  of  wood  or  partly  of  wood  and  partly  covered  with  stucco  or  brick 
veneer,  or  between  all  huildings  wliich  are  nmre  tlian  rooms  deep,  and  have  side 
\^  in dows — 1  (3  feet. 

Between  buildings,  the  walls  of  which  are  l)uilt  of  brick,  brick  veneer, 
stucco,  hollow  tile,  stone  or  concrete,  with  fire-proof  roofing  material,  which  do 
not  exceed  two  rooms  deej) — 9  feet. 

Dwellings  erected  of  stucco  or  frame  or  brick  veneer  must  be  either  detached  or 
semi-detached  (see  clause  2,  maximum  cost  of  dwellings,  etc.).  In  all  cases  hollow 
walls  should  be  provided. 

(h)  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Ventilation:  Batlis  and  water  closets  should  be 
provided  in  each  dwelling,  preferably  on  the  bedroom  floor.  Baths  and  sinks  should 
liave  hot  r'.id  cold  water.  "Water  closets  should  never  open  from  a  room  and  should 
liave  a  window  opening  to  the  outer  air.  Basements  shotild  not  be  used  for  habita- 
tion. Every  habitable  room  should  have  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer 
air.  Each  room  should  have  a  window  space  of  at  least  one-tenth  the  floor  area,  and 
cross  ventilation  should  be  provided  where  practicable. 

(c)  Height  and  Size  of  Eooms:  Eooms  should  not  be  less  than  8  feet  in  height 
in  the  first  floor,  and  8  feet  over  two-thirds  of  the  floor  area  in  bedrooms.  One 
living  room  should  not  be  less  than  144  square  feet,  and  two  of  the  bedrooms  not  less 
than  130  and  100  square  feet  respectively. 

(d)  Height  and  Type  of  Buildings  and  Character  of  Constnu-tion  :  Buildings 
sliould  not  exceed  2V2  storeys  in  heisfht  except  in  the  case  of  cottage  flats,  whicli 
might  be  permitted  to  be  3  storevs  if  constructed  of  fire-proof  materials.  Hotises 
should  have  4,  5  o;  6  rooms,  and  in  exceptional  cases  for  large  families  7  rooms, 
excludino^  bathrooiv 
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(e)  Conversion  of  Dwellings  into  Stores,  etc. :  Provision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  dwellings  being  converted  into  stores  or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
dwelling,  except  with  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Government  or  other  suitable 
authority,  and  only  then  on  receipt  of  a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  in  the  street  in  which  the  dwelling  is  situated.  Brick,  hollow  tile,  stone  or 
concrete  should  be  used  as  far  as  practicable,  preference  being  given  to  those 
materials  which  are  produced  locally. 

11.  Legal  and  Other  Costs. 

A  special  scale  of  legal  costs  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  tlie 
transfer  of  land  and  houses.  It  would  reduce  architectural  expenses  if  the  Provincial 
Governments  issued  a  series  of  model  designs  of  suitable  dwellings,  with  detailed 
drawings,  bills  of  quantities  and  estimates. 

IS.  Complwrice  with  General  Scheme,  etc. 

All  buildings  should  be  erected  in  accordance  with  a  general  provincial  scheme 
and  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  standard  forms  of  specification  and 
contract  which  shall  have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

Conclusion. 

The  compulsory  requirements  in  Part  II  of  this  memorandum  have  been  kept 
down  to  the  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  the  Order  in 
Council  under  which  the  Federal  loan  is  granted. 

The  suggestions  in  Part  III  are  for  the  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments in  preparing  their  schemes.  They  have  been  carefully  considered  and  have 
been  put  forward  as  minimum  standards  for  health  and  comfort,  and  not  as  ideals 
that  are  difficult  to  attain.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  Provinces  and  Munici- 
palities may  be  able  to  embody  these  suggestions  in  their  schemes.  Additional 
recommendations  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  experience  is  gained,  and  com- 
parative information  is  collected  from  different  provinces. 

To  assist  in  carrvincr  out  the  ocncral  object?  in  view,  the  experts  of  thp  Fedpral 
Government  are  available  for  conference  with  the  officers  and  experts  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  regarding  the  details  of  schemes  and  preparation  of  general 
provisions  or  standards,  and  any  other  matters  on  which  the  officers  of  the  provinces 
may  desire  to  confer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)     N.  W.  EowELL, 

Chairman, 
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Appendix    II. 

HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 

FUXDAMEXTAL  IUFFEREXCES  BETWEEX  CAXADIAX  AXD  EXGLISH 

COXDITIOXS. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  differences  between  the  conditions  in  Groat 
Britain  and  Canada  which  make  it  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  value.  When 
these  differences  are  understood  and  proper  consideration  is  given  to  them,  a  great 
deal  can  be  learned  from  English  experience  and  projects.  Two  CNtremes  which 
liave  to  be  avoided  are : 

1.  Making  the  imperfect  analogy  which  ignores  differences  of  conditions;  and 

2.  Putting  forward  these  differences  as  an  excuse  for  taking  no  notice  of  English 
experience  and  examples. 

The  former  is  the  refuge  of  the  enthusiast  for  reform,  and  the  latter,  of  the 
ignorant.  Housing  and  to^vn  planning  developments  in  England  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  student  and  politician  in  Canada  so  long  as  we  avoid  these  two 
extremes.     Three  of  the  conditions  which  are  different  are  as  follows: 

1.  Climatic  conditions, — affecting  methods  and  costs  of  construction  of  dwell- 
ings and  certain  aspects  of  street  planning  and  construction  of  local  improvements, 

2.  Different  systems  of  assessing  land  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  English 
system  is  based  on  annual  revenue  and  the  Canadian  system  on  estimated  capital 
value.  This  affects  housing  and  town  planning  by  encouraging  different  systems 
of  land  development.  The  Canadian  system,  for  instance,  appears  to  make  land 
dearer  in  cities  and  to  discourage  agricultural  use  of  land  adjoining  cities. 

3.  Difference  in  method  of  financing  local  improvements.  In  Canada  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  improvements  is  borne  by  the  city  than  in  England  and  the 
whole  cost  of  some  local  improvements  is  financed  by  the  cities  by  Canadian  and  not 
by  English  cities.  There  is  practically  no  local  improvement  tax  in  English  cities. 
The  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  constructing  local  improvements  is  put  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  who  are  regarded  as  the  primar}-  and  main  beneficiaries  of  such 
improvements.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  financial  responsibilities 
of  the  municipalities  and  also  of  placing  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  land  specida- 
tion  that  comparatively  little  speculation  exists  in  building  sites  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  Such  high  land  values  as  exist  in  English  cities  are  more  the  result  of 
monopoly  than  of  speculation.  The  exact  reverse  is  true  of  Canada,  Hence  the 
proposals  for  reforming  the  systems  of  taxation  or  dealing  with  the  housing  condi- 
tions should  have  regard  to  this  great  difference. 

The  above  three  differences  partly  affect  the  architectural,  the  engineering  and 
the  real  estate  or  financial  aspects  of  the  questions  of  housing  and  land  development. 
The  well  trained  architect  alone  can  properly  discriminate  between  the  different 
forms  of  construction  and  planning  adaptable  to  the  two  countries  and  he  requires 
to  know  something  of  both  in  order  to  do  so.     The  difference  in  the  svstem  of 
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construction  and  llnancc  in  respect  oL'  local  improvements  is  a  study  oi'  an  engineer- 
ing character  wliich  should  receive  more  attention  from  engineers.  The  third 
question  in  regard  to  the  system  of  assessment  is  a  matter  for  iinancial  and  real 
estate  experts,  and  needs  study. 

While  the  above  three  fundamental  iliirciiMicc  s  ic(piiif  luiilirr  in\estigatiou, 
enough  is  known  ahuut  them  to  enable  us  to  leani  imu-h  Iroiii  Miiglish  housing  and 
town  planning  policies  and  schemes.  Two  things  at  least  are  certain,  namely,  that 
England  has  had  more  experience  than  Canada  in  dealing  with  the  housing  probk'm 
by  Government  agencies  and  that  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  Engand  has  achieved 
more  progress  in  effective  housing  reform  than  any  other  country.  We  might  add 
a  third  factor,  namely,  that  the  general  results  oL'  housing  in  Canada  during  the 
last  twenty  years  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  durability  of 
construction  and  general  control  of  the  surroundings  of  dwellings,  whereas,  in 
England,  steady  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  respects  and  a  higher  standard 
followed  in  connection  with  the  building  of  small  houses.  These  general  differences 
of  condition  are  reflected  in  the  comparatively  higli  death  rate,  especially  among 
children,  and  the  excessive  cost  of  fire  preventive  measures  and  insurance,  of  fire 
waste  and  of  municipal  government  in  Canada. 

Caxadiax  Problem  How  to  Improve  Standards. 

The  problem  Ijefore  Canada  is  how  to  improve  its  standards  so  a>  to  obtain 
better  results,  having  full  regard  to  the  different  conditions  between  Canada  and 
other  countries.  There  is  nothing  in  these  conditions,  of  a  fundamental  chara  ter, 
which  prevents  us  from  having  equally  good  standards  and  achieving  as  gocd  results. 
Indeed  our  aim  should  be  to  leave  other  countries  behind  in  these  respects  and  to 
show,  as  a  new  country,  that  we  have  learned  the  lessons  taught  by  older  civilisations 
and  have  prevented  evils  which  other  countries  have  found  it  so  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  cure. 

The  Problem  ax  Old  Oxi:  ix  Ijihtaix. 

A  studv  of  the  hou-ing  problem  in  England  takes  one  Ijack  into  remote  history 
but  the  problem  which  requires  to  be  studied  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
Canada  is  comparatively  new.  For  70  or  80  years  England  has  l)een  wrestling  with 
the. problem  of  the  kind  of  slum  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  of  the  crowding  of  people  into  large  cities.  Lord  Macaulay  warned  his  country 
"that  the  Huns  and  Yandals  that  will  destroy  the  Christian  states  of  England 
are  not  being  bred  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  but  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  "  and 
Carlyle  said  in  Past  and  Present,  that  the  government  of  England  coitld,  if  it  wish- 
ed, order  all  dingy  manufacturing  towns  to  cea^e  from  their  soot  and  darkness  and 
let  in  sunlight  and  air.  Lord  Shaftsbury  was  the  first  constructive  housing  reformer 
to  impress  the  English  people  with  the  importance  of  ])etter  hou-ing  conditions. 
Even  in  his  day  the  main  argument  against  housing  reform  was  that  the  occupant 
or  tenant  of  the  house  was  to  blame  for  his  conditions  and  not  the  lack  of  efficient 
supervision  bv  public  authorities.  What  has  been  learned  is  that  both  are  to  blame 
and  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  public  authority  to  neglect  its  duty,  that  individual 
reform  and  education  is  needed.  The  latter  depends  largely  on  public  guidance, 
and  example. 

Since  the  day  of  Lord  Shaftsbury.  there  have  been  Eoyal  Commissions  studying 
the  problem  of  housing: — many  housing  acts  have  been  ]ia-sed.   (the  principal  act 
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in  1890),  and  still  England  is  experinionting  with  t\\v  housing  prohk-ni.  Housing 
famines  have  been  rererred  to  as  existing  in  Knghind  lor  many  years  and  over- 
crowdin*'-  has  accom])ani('(l  ovrr-Uuilding  of  houses,  as  well  as  shortage  of  houses. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  j)rival(,'  enteri)rise  has  never  coped  with  the  problem  of 
housing  the  unskiUed  labourer.  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  the  poorest  class  of  citizens 
can  be  provided  with  adequate  and  healthy  housing  accommodations,  within  his 
means,  without  Government  aid  and  supervision.  The  act  of  1890,  supplementing 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  18T5  and  later  years,  have  done  much  to  improve  housing 
conditions,  especially  in  regard  to: 

1.  Trevention  of  damp  through  defects  of  site  or  improper  construction. 

2.  Adequate  air  space  within  and  surrounding  the  dwelling. 

3.  Sound  and  safe  construction. 

4.  Adequate  means  of  ventilation  and  proper  drainage  and  sanitation. 

5.  Preparation  of  ini|irovoniont  schemesi  for  displacing  slum  dwellings  with 
model  houses. 

6.  Carrying  out  of  housing  schemes  with  Government  aid  through  munici- 
Tialities  and  housing  societies. 

7.  Eegistration  and  control  of  common  lodging  houses. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  had  been  sufficient  experience 
to  reveal  to  the  British  people  that  something  more  drastic  in  the  way  of  housing 
reform  was  needed  if  the  problem  was  to  be  solved.  Up  to  1899,  a  little  more  than 
a  million  dollars  had  been  sanctioned  in  loans  for  the  housing  schemes.  Following 
the  rmending  Act  of  1899,  greater  activity  was  shown  by  municipal  authorities 
and  m  1901,  over  two  million  dollars  was  spent  in  one  year.  Then  there  was  a 
gradual  falling  off  in  municipal  activity  until  the  passing  of  the  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act  in  1909.  This  Act  began  to  take  real  effect  in  1912  and  during  the 
three  years,  1912-14:  about  $6,800,000  was  sanctioned  for  erecting  houses  by  local 
authorities.  These  figures  look  small  compared  to  those  used  in  connection  wuth 
the  reconstruction  problem  as  it  is  noAV  being  faced  in  England.  They  Justify  the 
statement,  however,  that  the  English  people  have  not  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
regarding  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  any  hurried  and  ill-digested  scheme  of 
government  housing.  They  have  only  slowly  appreciated  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  by  Government  aid  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  any  present 
decision  to  enlarge  their  programme  has  been  arrived  at  after  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  experiment  carried  out  in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  obstruction. 

The  success  of  England  in  housing  reform  in  recent  years  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  even  Germany,  with  all  its  ideas  of  self-sufficiency,  was  worshipping  at 
the  shrine  of  the  English  garden  suburb  before  the  war.  Although  its  propagan- 
dists have  been  denouncing  English  slums  as  part  of  their  war  publicity,  its  pro- 
fessors and  officials  have  been  persuading  their  German  cities  to  alter  their  system 
of  housing  in  accordance  with  recent  English  practice.  Then  when  the  time  came 
for  the  United  States  to  inaugurate  a  war  housing  policy  it  turned  to  England  for 
their  example  and  the  garden  suburb  of  England  has  afforded  the  inspiration  for 
most  of  its  war  housing  schemes.  England  itself  has  no  illusions  upon  the  question 
of  what  is  the  right  mode  to  deal  with  the  hou-ing  ])robl('ni  now  that  it  has  tested 
so  manv  methods  and  found  so  many  wantino". 
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Housing  and  Towx  Planning  Connected. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  the  English  housing  policy  may  be  de.-cribed 
as  recognition  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  a  policy  of  new  construction  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  must  proceed 
contemporaneously  with  slum  clearance,  both  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
repetition  of  slums  in  the  future  and  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  slum  itself, 
indirectly. 

2.  That  a  house  consists  of  three  things — the  site,  the  dwelling  and  the  local 
improvements  and  not  merely  the  building. 

3.  That  the  home  is  complementary  to  the  factory  and  that  transportation 
and  marketing  facilities  have  to  be  planned  in  relation  to  both  the  home  and  the 
factory  in  order  to  get  right  conditions  of  living  and  industry. 

4.  That  having  regard  to  the  above  three  factors  public  aid  to  housing  should 
be  directed  towards  building  up  the  open  fields  in  the  suburbs  rather  than  of 
congesting  existing  centres,  even  with  model  barracks  or  tenements. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  four  questions  shows  that  the  housing  problem  is 
as  much  a  problem  of  land  development  as  a  problem  of  building  construction; 
as  much  a  problem  of  town  planning  as  of  housing.  The  two  have  to  be  dealt 
with  together.  It  is  the  realization  of  this  interdependence  which  has  made  the 
English  people  unite  housing  and  town  planning  together  aS;  one  problem,  and 
in  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 

Origin  of  British  Town  Planning  MovEiiENT. 

The  British  town  planning  movement  had  different  origins,  all  of  Avhich  had 
cumulative  effect  in  showing  the  need  for  more  vision  and  for  a  more  constructive 
policy  of  housing  reform.  In  early  days  of  housing  reform  in  England  it  was 
thought  that  the  obvious  thing  was  to  attack  the  housing  problem  by  direct 
measures  aimed  at  lending  money  to  persons  wanting  to  build  their  own  homes,  and 
to  demolishing  slums  at  public  expense.  "  The  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act " 
of  1900,  which  was  fathered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  has,  however,  been  used 
very  little,  although  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  great  measure  of  housing  reform.  It 
provided  cheap  money  for  any  workman  who  wanted  to  buy  his  own  home.  It 
was  overlooked  that  in  dealing  with  the  housing  problem  they  were  not  dealing 
wi-th  a  static  condition,  but  with  one  of  growth  and  change  in  which  it  is  necessars' 
to  provide  facilities  for  proper  and  convenient  means  of  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion and  industries,  as  well  as  facilities  for  building  odd  houses  here  and  there, 
to  fit  in  with  existing  conditions.  Systems  of  transportation,  among  other  things, 
change,  and  as  they  change  they  produce  new  elements  in  the  process  of  distribution. 

Among  the  object  lessons  which  changed  public  opinion  in  England,  were 
the  model  villages  of  Bournville  and  Port  Sunlight.  These  were  built  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  work  people  in  their  industries.  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  at  Bourn- 
ville, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  (now  Lord  Leverhulme)  built  these  healthy  and 
attractive  villages.  It  was  a  form  of  profit  sliaring  with  their  workers  and  was 
not  primarily  designed  to  show,  although  it  had  the  effect  of  showing,  how  to 
solve  the  housing  problem.  In  T900  these  schemes  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
prove  that  the  housing  problem  had  to  be  solved  in  the  green  fields  around  the 
cities  instead  of  Ixy  reconstruction  in  the  crowded  centres.  The  Garden  City  of  Letch- 
worth  was  then  started  and  one  of  the.  first  things  tliat  impressed  public  opinion 
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as  to  the  feasibility  of  that  scheme  was  a  eoufereiut'  at  Buurnvillc  at  wliieh  Earl 
Orey,  late  Governor  General  of  Canada,  pre^^irled. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  nu^  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
"the  fact  that  these  movements  have  proved,  that  housing  reform,  to  be  effective, 
has  to  be  broadened  in  scope  and  has  to  deal  Avith  more  fundamental  conditions 
of  social  life  than  has  hitherto  been  dreamed  of.  Its  relation  to  the  land  ques- 
tion, industry,  transportation,  drift  of  population,  etc..  is  now  better  understood. 

Industrial  Decentralization. 

The  Garden  Suburb  and  Garden  City  movements  derive  their  economic  sound- 
ness partly  from  the  modern  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  move  out  from  crowded 
centres  to  rural  and  semi-rural  districts,  and  partly  from  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  There  has  been,  in  tlie  past,  too  ready  an  acceptance  of  the 
belief  that  manufacturing  districts  are  a  natural  growth,  and  that  when  once  estab- 
lished, they  are  fixtures;  whereas  they  are  largely  an  artificial  creation.  It  is 
granted,  of  course,  that  natural  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  industrial  con- 
centration in  particular  localities. 

The  undue  congestion  of  the  population  in  central  areas  of  modern  cities 
becomes  as  great  a  disadvantage  to  efficient  distribution  as  undue  diffusion.  The 
oven  and  comparatively  thin  development  of  the  city  of  London  prevents  the  extent 
of  interference  with  business  distribution  and  traffic  which  arises  from  the  undue 
congestion  in  cities  like  New  York.  One  reason  why  the  city  of  London  has  much 
more  healthy  housing  conditions  than  say,  the  city  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  that  its 
density  of  people  per  acre  is  10,404  per  square  mile  in  London  to  26,890  per  square 
mile  in  Berlin.  In  spite  of  the  low  density  in  London,  the  tendency  in  recent  years 
has  been  for  London  to  spread  itself  still  more,  and  for  population  to  thin  out  in 
the  central  districts.  This  tendency  has  gone  on  in  other  large  cities  in  England, 
and  it  is  now  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Those  who  claim  that  it 
is  undesirable  to  build  houses  on  cheap  land  in  the  suburbs  on  the  ground  that 
people  want  to  live  near  their  places  of  employment,  omit  to  pay  sufficient  regard 
to  this  tendency. 

The  expense  of  transporting  people  from  remote  suburbs  to  central  districts 
has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  permitting  cities  to  grow  in  a 
haphazard  way.  The  movement  of  industries  to  the  suburbs  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  parallel  movement  of  homes  so  as  to  minimize  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
causes  of  congestion.  In  England,  the  even  distribution  of  industries  and  popula- 
tion has  been  aided  by  legislation  promoting  cheap  workmen's  trains.  Cheap  and 
rapid  transportation,  however,  may  increase  congestion  as  well  as  relieve  it  unless 
accompanied  by  comprehensive  planning  of  town  development.  To  those  who  look 
to  underground  transportation  as  the  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  congestion, 
the  facts  of  its  enormous  cost  and  that  it  seldom  pays  in  moderate  sized  cities,  are 
usually  overlooked.  It  is  certain  that  the  tendency  in  future  will  be  toward- 
diffusion  of  marketing  centres,  and  industries,  as  well  as  of  population.  At  present, 
cities  like  Toronto,  are  developing  new  centres  for  purposes  of  shopping  and  amuse- 
ment. Toronto  is  gradually  becoming  an  agcrregation  of  several  cities  instead  of 
one  city.  This  movement  should  be  taken  hold  of  and  planned  so  as  to  get  healthv 
and  economical  development  and  so  as  to  secure  some  of  the  greenness  and  fresh  air 
of  the  country  in  the  new  suburbs  that  must  grow  up  surrounding  the  citv. 
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The  pruce.-s  of  dili'u^ioii  will  lielp  in  time  to  disintegrate  the  shim  distriets  and 
make  them  unprolitable  to  keep  in  their  present  condition.  At  least  it  is  necessary 
1o  encourage  hoiise-buildiiig  in  the  suburbs,  on  cheap  land,  as  an  olt'set  to  congestion 
of  population  on  dcai-  land — which  is  in  it-^df  a  i-i\\]<v  of  nnhcahliy  ih'nsitios  and 
slum  conditions. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  housing  problem  in  England  cannot  be  obtained 
without  recognition  of  the  powerful  influence  which  industrial  diffusion  has  had  on 
the  constructive  housing  policy  of  the  last  few  years.  The  Garden  City  and  the 
Garden  Suburbs  have  been  comparatively  small  experiments  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  housing  problem  which  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  Their  value  has  lieen  due 
to  tlie  soundness  of  the  economic  basis  and  example,  and  not  to  their  size  and  extent. 

The  introduction  of  town  planning  into  the  Act  of  1909  was  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Garden  City  movement  as  well  as  by  the  logic  of 
events  in  connection  with  costly  attempts  which  were  made  to  solve  the  housing- 
])roblem  by  slum  clearance  and  by  the  comparative  failure  of  attempts  to  lend  Gov- 
ernment money  to  erect  isolated  groups  of  buildings.  The  importance  of  the  town 
jilanning  developments  in  connection  with  housing  schemes  may  be  seen  in  the 
reference  which  is  made  later  to  the  war  housing  and  ])ost  war  liousing  seliemes  of 
Great  Britain. 

IiEGlSTJiATIOX  OF   CuM.MOX  LODGIXG  HoUSES. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  British  housing  legislation  has  been  the  extent 
to  which  control  has  been  exercised  over  common  lodging  houses.  All  muuici])al 
authorities  are  required  to  control  houses  occupied  by  "  roomers,"  and  regular 
inspection  has  to  be  made  to  secure  that  conditions  are  sanitary,  air  space  provided. 
water  supply  ample,  and  that  no  overcrowding  is  permitted. 

Housing  Schemes  ix  Exglaxd. 

Under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  of  1S99,  already  referred  to,  houses 
on  which  advances  could  be  made  had  to  be  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $3,000.  and  the 
extent  of  the  advance  Avas  limited  to  four-fifths  of  the  market  value,  and  in  no  case 
to  exceed  $1,500.  While  very  little  Avas  done  under  this  Act,  and  only  one  district 
used  it  to  any  extent,  the  building  societies  which  lent  money  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  continued  to  grow.  These  societies  had  a  capital  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  Their  success  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  local  organiza- 
tions and  the  personal  touch  with  their  investors  and  borrowers.  These  advantages 
offset  the  .advantages  of  cheap  money  offered  by  the  Government. 

The  English  Housing  Acts,  up  to  1900.  had  four  ol)jects  in  view: 

1.  The  prevention  of  overcrowding  and  nuisances  in  existing  dwellings,  and 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  ami  building  by-laws. 

2.  The  demolition  or  alleration  of  nnwholesonic  dwellings. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  Iniid  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  Iniilding  of  new  lionses 
thereon  :  and 

4.  The  lending  of  Government  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  ])er- 
sons  to  purchase  their  own  homes. 

These  objects  have  been  most  successful  in  ]^ro]")ortion  as  they  resulted  in 
giving  stimulus  to  private  enterprise  and.  least  successful,  in  the  proportion  as  they 
involved  application  of  arbitrary  action  by  the  Government.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  Government  had  arbitrai'y  powers  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  operation  of 
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private'  eiitL'rpri.>c'  in  improving  (.oudition?.  .Slum  clearance  ha?;  not  proceeded  very 
extensively  because  it  has  been  too  expensive.  Every  writer  ol"  authority  has 
indicated  that  English  housing  administration  has  proved  that  the  solution  of  the 
liousing  problem  was  not  to  be  found  by  replacing  the  insanitary  slum  with  sanitary 
tenements.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  erecting  bhjck  or  tenement 
buildings  was  so  much  greater  jier  room  than  the  cost  of  erecting  cottages  that 
it  paid  to  build  cottages,  even  on  dear  land,  rather  than  tenements,  except  in  the 
mo-t  crowdt'd  and  expensive  districts. 

Tin;  Attiitdi;  or  Mink  ii'.\liiii;s. 

irunicij)alities  liave  not  been  i-nthusiastic  about  aj)jilyiiig  ]iou>ing  legislation 
wherever  it  involved  the  least  charge  upon  the  public  pur>e.  They  have  always 
resented  the  building  of  houses  for  one  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of 
another.  This  attitude,  however,  has  gradually  been  overcome  because  of  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  fact  that  bad  housing  conditions  injure  not  only  those  who 
suffer  from  them,  but  the  whole  community.  It  is  cheaper  for  a  community  to  help 
to  improve  these  conditions,  even  if  some  citizens  have  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of 
otliers.  than  to  meet  the  cost  of  having  slums,  extra  hospitals  and  industrial  homes. 

EuRAL  Housing. 

The  conditions  in  England  are  very  different  from  those  in  Canada  in  respect 
of  rural  housing.  The  most  striking  instance  of  Government  aid  to  housing  in 
rural  districts  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  When  the  writer  visited  Ireland  on  an 
inspection  of  housing  conditions  in  1906,  20,634:  cottages  had  been  erected  under  the 
Irish  Labourers'  Acts.  Up  to  that  year  over  $17,000,000  had  been  spent  on  rural 
housing  in  Ireland  and  a  new  Act  made  provision  for  an  additional  advance  of 
'$21.?50.O00,  repayable  by  annuities  of  about  $16.25,  over  a  period  of  6SI/2  years. 

PiiiVATE  Enterprise. 

In  England  private  enterprise  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  about  98  per 
cent,  of  dwellings  before  the  war.  By  the  term  '•'  private  enterprise  "  is  meant,  not 
only  the  work  of  the  speculative  builder  but  also  of  the  erections  carried  out  by  the 
great  co-operative  societies,  the  building  societies,  the  Garden  City  Company,  the 
large  manufacturers  like  Lever  and  Cadbury,  and  the  co-partnership  associations. 
Private  enterprise  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  categories:  (1)  The  purely 
speculative  class;  and  (2)  The  society  or  industrial  class  which  builds  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  its  members  or  employees. 

The  co-operative  distributing  societies  in  England  liave  invested  over 
$50,000,000  in  houses,  advancing  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  at 
from  3I/2  to  5  per  cent.,  repayalde  in  twenty  years.  These  societies  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  co-partnership  building  societies  which  were  organized  by  Mr. 
Henry  Yivian. 

^IrvK  iPAi.  House  Buildixo. 

In  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1913-1-1,  a  statement  is  given 
of  the  amounts  which  were  advanced  to  municipalities  for  building  houses  between 
1S92 — when  the  first  advance  was  made— and  1914,  The  total  for  urban  and  rural 
authorities  for  the  above  period  of  twenty-two  years  amounted  to  $17,565,330,  but. 
as  a1reai1v  stated,  no  less  than  S6.ROO.O00  of  this  sum  was  sanctioned  durinEr  the 
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years  1912-11:,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Town  Plaimiiig  Act.  There  was  also 
advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commission  to  housing  societies,  $5,279,470. 
This  money  was  chiefly  used  in  assisting  co-partnership  societies  to  build  garden 
villages  by  lending  them  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  lands  and  houses  erected  by  them. 
To  show  the  rapid  growth  of  this  movement,  immediately  prior  to  the  war. 
$3,764,005  was  advanced  in  the  four  years  ending  1913,  as  against  $2,825,465 
advanced  during  the  previous  nineteen  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  thnt 
the  new  movements  for  Government  housing  which  are  now  on  foot  in  Britain  and 
the  Dominions  is  likely  to  be  enormously  greater  in  volume  and  importance  than 
anything  that  has  formerly  been  carried  out. 

HousixG  DurjxG  the  War. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war  comparatively  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
municipal  or  private  housing  in  England.  Such  housing  schemes  as  were  carried 
out  were  directly  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution  of  the  war  and  consisted  of  dwell- 
ings for  munition  and  shipbuilding  workers.  The  housing  schemes  at  Gretna,  Well- 
Hall,  Woolwich,  Eosyth  and  elsewhere,  have  been  so  often  described  and  illustrated 
that  I  will  pass  over  them  here  except  that  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  that  although 
these  schemes  were  carried  out  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  they  contain  all  the  good 
features  of  the  English  Garden  Suburb.  In  building  them  the  Government  showed 
more,  rather  than  less  respect  for  the  principles  of  town  planning  and  for  the  advan- 
tages of  permanent  forms  of  structure  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  building 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditious.  The  illustrations  appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
buildings  erected  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  gradual  process  by  which  British  people  have  been  made  to  acknowledge 
the  value  of  human  welfare  as  an  element  in  increasing  industrial  output  has  been 
slow  and  laborious,  but  it  has  been  planted  deeply  in  their  minds,  and  apparently 
the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  firm  root. 

After  the  AA'ar  Housixg. 

It  is  natural,  because  of  the  past  experience  in  Britain,  to  find  therefore  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  of  post  war  problems  is  that  of  the  provision  of  houses  and 
the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  and  planning  of  towns.  The  Government 
has  to  assist  in  trying  to  meet  a  serious  shortage  of  houses  at  a  time  when  labour, 
materials  and  capital  are  short  and  dear.  To  ascertain  what  the  need  would  be 
1,806  local  authorities  in  England  were  invited  to  send  in  information  as  to  the 
number  of  houses  they  would  require  under  any  Government  financial  scheme.  Over 
1,000  indicated  their  willingness  to  carry  out  schemes  on  the  assumption  that  finan- 
cial facilities  would  be  provided  by  the  Government.  The  Government  ultimately 
announced  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  meet  three-fourths  of  the  loss  on  building 
houses  that  occurred  in  the  seven  years  following  tlie  war.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  any  dwellings  erected  under  the  scheme  would  be  valued,  and  75  per  cent,  of 
the  loss  accruing  from  any  depreciation  below  cost  price  would  be  met  to  that  extent 
by  the  Government.  It  was  decided  to  increase  the  grant  beyond  75  per  cent,  in  any 
case  where  it  would  amount  to  more  than  would  produce  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound.  Since  the  above  scheme  was  announced  the  Government  has  been  pressed, 
and  is  still  being  pressed,  to  further  limit  the  obligations  of  the  municipalities  and 
to  meet  a  greater  share  of  the  loss.  It  is  anticipated  that  500,000  will  require  to  be 
built  under  the  various  schemes. 
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The  appointment  of  Dr.  Addison,  lato  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  to  Minister 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England,  means  that  an  extensive  organization 
will  be  set  up  in  England  to  deal  with  housing  construction.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  administration  proposed  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
January  10th,  1919: 

"  A  Chief  Commissioner  in  London  and  eight  District  Commissioners  of 
Housing  throughout  England  and  Wales  will  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
scheme.  They  will  be  men  with  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  housing, 
and  will  be  vested  with  important  discretionary  powers  in  respect  to  building 
schemes.  They  will  be  assisted  by  adequate  technical  staffs.  A  manual  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  use  by  local  autliorities  and  others  as  a  guide  to  them  on  how  to  proceed 
with  the  proposed  schemes.  This  manual  will  embody  plans  of  several  types  of 
houses  of  the  latest  designs,  such  as  premiated  designs  of  the  recent  competition 
instituted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Tudor  Walter's 
report,  and  '  type '  plans  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  special 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  planning  a  cottage  in  relation  to  aspect,  so  that 
the  living  and  working  rooms  may  have  as  much  of  the  sun  as  possible  whilst 
larders  and  stores  receive  as  little  as  possible.  The  general  aim  will  be  to  secure 
that  only  twelve  houses  shall  be  erected  to  the  acre  in  urban  areas  and  eight  in 
rural  areas.  A  great  number  of  them,  in  addition  to  a  kitchen,  larder,  scullery, 
three  bedrooms,  washhouse.  and  bathroom  or  bath,  should  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  living  room  or  parlour 
and  garden.  Practically  all  the  essential  fittings  were  being  standardised, 
including  doors,  windows,  kitchen  ranges,  baths,  bolts,  locks,  door  handles,  and 
general  fittings,  designs  of  which  have  been  prepared  and  samples  chosen. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Ministry  of  Mimitions  to  place  orders 
for  these  standard  fittings,  and,  where  practicable,  existing  munition  factories 
and  works  will  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  fittings  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing employment  for  as  many  munition  workers  as  possible.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  also  supports  the  proposal  that  in  districts  where  there  are  building 
trades  employers  of  proved  capacity  the  work  in  connection  witli  the  national 
housing  scheme  should  be  given  to  them  by  competitive  tender  in  preference  to 
contractors  taking  up  huge  contracts  from  the  centre.  The  Board,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  London  County  Council,  is  making  arrangements  for  the 
erection  in  London  of  a  village  of  model  houses.  Each  house  will  be  a  com- 
plete model  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  throughout  the  country,  both  as 
regards  architectural  style  and  internal  arrangements.  The  houses  will  be 
erected  from  the  plans  which  won  the  premiums  in  the  recent  competition 
instituted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

"  Many  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Tudor  Walter's  report  will  also 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  building  of  these  dwellings,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  standard  fittings  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  so  that  they  will  be 
available  at  all  times  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  type  of  house  the  Local 
Government  Board  advocate.  A  proposal  is  also  imder  consideration  for  the 
holding  of  a  trades  exhibition,  at  which  the  different  manufacturers  concerned 
in  the  erection,  equipment,  and  furnishing  of  cottage  houses  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  to  the  public  their  various  goods." 
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In  England  tlie  financial  results  of  erooting  buildings  have  depended  very 
largely  on  the  types  of  dwellings  erected.  The  three  types  usually  built  comprise 
block  dwellings,  i.e.  tenement  or  apartment  houses;  cottage  flats,  i.e.  two-storey 
buildings  containing  a  self-contained  fiat  on  the  lower  and  upper  storey;  and  self- 
contained  cottages  in  rows  and  pairs.  The  cost  of  sites  for  block  dwellings  has 
varied  in  different  parts  from  $65  to  $350,000  per  acre.  For  cottage  flats,  improved 
land  has  cost  from  about  $6,000  to  $10,000  per  acre,  and  sites  for  suburban  cottages 
on  an  average,  about  $5,000  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  tenement  and  block  dwellings  have 
not  paid,  especially  where  they  have  been  erected  as  part  of  slum  clearance  schemes. 
The  net  returns  from  them  have  varied  from  about  l.to  4io  per  cent.  Cottage  flats 
and  cottages  have  varied  in  returns  from  21/4  to  over  5  per  cent.,  with  the  greater 
number  paying  over  -i  per  cent.  These  percentages  have  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  money  prior  to  the  war  when  the  local  authorities  were  able  to  borrow 
at  about  314  to  3%  per  cent.  Tlie  financial  margin  to  be  obtained  from  the  erection 
of  houses  with  public  money  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  small.  It  is  only  by  good  man- 
agement and  by  dealing  with  the  erection  of  houses  in  a  wholesale  way,  in  large 
groups  or  schemes,  that  sufficient  economy  can  be  exercised  to  avoid  loss. 

The  indirect  benefits  must,  however,  be  considered.  If  a  municipality  in 
England  obtained  4  per  cent,  return  on  its  schemes  before  the  war.  it  was  likely  to 
carry  out  its  housing  scheme  with  hardly,  if  any.  loss  in  money.  It  had.  however, 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  ratable  value,  the  effect  of  its  enterprise  in  improving 
the  general  housing  conditions  in  its  area  and  the  improved  standards  of  public 
health  which  resulted. 

The  utmost  care  and  vigilance  will  be  essential  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
from  any  public  scheme  of  housing  in  Canada.  All  past  experience  mu-;t  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  have  licen  made  by  practical  business  men 
in  the  past.  Britain  has  done  much  experimentation  that  is  of  value  to  us  in  Canada, 
and  so  long  as  we  recognize  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  differences  of  con- 
ditions, we  will  be  able  to  learn  much  from  her  experience.  Above  all.  we  have  to 
learn  that  housing  and  town  planning  must  go  together,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
erection  of  the  home  and  the  second  with  the  conveniences  and  surroundings  of  the 
home,  plus  its  relation  to  transportation  and  industry. 

In  connection  with  post-war  housing,  the  British  people  appear  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  face  considerable  losses  in  order  to  obtain  improvement  in  con- 
ditions. As  already  stated,  the  various  investigations  which  have  been  made  show 
that  the  probable  need  of  working-class  houses  in  England  and  Wales  alone  is 
500,000.  If  the  calculation  of  authorities  who  have  been  employed  to  investigate 
the  matter  is  correct,  these  houses  will  cost  not  less  than  $2,000  each,  involving  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000.  Should  prices  decline  according  to  expecta- 
tion, this  will  entail  a  loss  to  the  Government,  over  the  seven  years  that  have  to 
elapse  before  re-valuation,  of  about  $23-4.375.000,  and  to  the  municipalities  of  about 
$78,125,000.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  above  estimate  of  $2,000  per  house, 
and  an  estimate  of  $625  loss  upon  each  house  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

Reference  to  the  expenditures  which  have  been  incurred  in  England  for  con- 
structive housing  schemes  give  an  inadequate  impression  of  the  huge  expenditures 
that  have  been  incurred  in  connection  with  the  clearing  of  insanitary  areas  and 
improvement  of  slum'  districts,     ^fany  millions  have  been  spent  on  this  purpose. 
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incliuling-  about  $15JJij0.UU0  in  London  alone.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  enterprise, 
liowever,  which  affords  any  valuable  example  to  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
present  housing  proposals.  The  time  is  certain  to  come,  however,  in  the  future, 
when  the  congested  areas  in  the  centres  of  large  cities  will  require  to  be  dealt  with  by 
expensive  improvement  schemes. 

One  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be  derived  from  housing  policies  in  England 
is  that  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  slums  is  so  enormous  that  the  expenditures,  and 
even  the  loss  of  large  sums  in  providing  new  houses  on  undeveloped  land,  is  well 
worth  while,  from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the  value  of  housing 
and  town  planning  schemes  carried  out  on  open  land  in  the  suburbs  is  very  mucli 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  schemes  involving  the  demolition  and 
reconstruction  of  slum  areas. — from  the  point  of  view  of  public  welfare.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  Canada  we  will  not  learn  this  when  it  is  too  late  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  lesson. 
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Appendix    III. 


ILLUSTRATING  ADVANTAGES  OF  GROUP  HOUSES. 
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The  above  two  blocks  are  the  same  area,  but  B  being  nearer  the  square  has  a 
shorter  circumference  and  therefore  would  need  less  paving  and  sewers.  There  are 
the  same  number  of  houses  on  each  block  and  the  back  yards  are  about  the  same 
area.  In  B,  however,  the  space  between  the  houses  has  been  eliminated,  and  after 
providing  back  yards  for  thirty-six  houses,  a  playground  of  130  feet  by  140  feet 
approximately  is  left  over.  There  would  be  a  difference  of  cost  of  construction  per 
house  in  favour  of  the  group  of  about  $300.00,  and  to  this  would  be  added  a  saving 
in  cost  of  paving  and  sewers,  as  well  as  in  upkeep  and  heating. 
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Appendix    I\  . 


SLGQESTKD    REGULATIONS  W  MICH  A\l(jHT   GOVERN  PLBLIC  LOANS  TO 
CONTRACTORS  OR  COMMERCIAL  BL  ILDING  COMPANIES. 

(«)   The  rate  of  interest  shall  be  the  lowest  current  rate. 

(b)  The  maximum  loan  shall  be  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  an  approved 
scheme  carried  out  in  an  improved  manner. 

(c)  The  cost  of  the  land  and  improvements  [i.e.,  pavements,  sidewalks,  water, 
sewers)  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  for  loaning  purposes. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  encumbrance  other  than  the  loan  upon  the  property. 

(e)  The  maximum  cost  of  land  and  building  for  a  single  residence  shall  be 
$4,500.     (As  costs  of  building  decrease  this  amount  might  be  lowered.) 

(/)   The  term  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  ten  years. 

(g)  The  form  of  cost  accounting  shall  be  standardized  and  the  books  of 
contractors  or  building  companies  receiving  loans  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  municipal  or  Provincial  authorities. 

(h)  The  types  and  construction  of  houses  and  the  plotting  of  the  houses 
on  the  land  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  municipal  or  Provincial  authorities. 

The  following  considerations  are  submittted  as  bearing  upon  this  plan: 

(1)  That  there  is,  apart  from  the  responsibility  arising  directly  from  the 
war,  a  permanent  responsibility  for  housing  conditions,  in  addition  to  that  which 
involves  a  charge  on  the  public  revenue. 

(2)  That  this  responsibility  may  be  met  by  providing  financial  assistance  at 
its  cost  to  the  State,  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  control  over  the  building  and 
over  the  land  development. 

(3)  That  such  responsibilitv^  is  limited  to  what  may  be  termed  essential 
housing,  the  suggestion  being  that  a  cost  of  $4,500.  including  the  cost  of  land 
and  improvements  is  at  present  prices  a  maximum  for  this  purpose:  such  limita- 
tion being  consistent  with  the  accepted  method  of  dealing  with  education  whereby 
the  cost  of  primary  education  is  regarded  as  a  charge  on  the  State  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  higher  education. 

(■4)  That  the  financing  by  public  authorities  of  such  housing  does  not  by 
implication  include  the  feasibility  or  advisability  of  financing  other  enterprises — 
essential  housing  differing  in  its  character  from  other  commercial  undertakings. 

(5)  That  the  housing  problem  has  been  for  many  years  complicated  by 
difficulty  of  finance  as  is  shown  by  the  current  practice  of  discounting  second 
mortgages.  Elsewhere  (e.g.,  New  York  State)  there  exist  facilities  for  discounting 
sucli  mortgages  not  available  to  builders  in  Ontario.  Builders  require  their 
capital  intact  in  order  to  proceed  with  further  building  construction,  and  the 
means  to  provide  this  may  well  be  accepted  by  the  Government  in  the  general 
interest — provided  such  provision  does  not  constitute  a  charge  on  the  public  revenue. 
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(6)  That  the  effect  of  such  provision  would  be  to  make  possible  an  increased 
activity  through  the  usual  method  of  supply,  and  to  encourage  desirable  com- 
mercial competition  through  established  channels. 

It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  provision  is  made  for  ample  land  where 
obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Suburban  land  obtainable  at  $2,000  per  acre  will  cost  with  improvements 
paid  for  about  $27.50  per  foot  frontage.  Under  the  above  standards  in  respect 
of  land  when  the  total  cost  is  $4,500,  the  land  may  be  valued  at  $1,350,  in  which 
case  the  loan  would  be  $3,150.  If  the  land  costs  only  $1,000  a  house  worth 
$3,500  misht  be  built. 
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Appendix    W 


EFFECT  OF  CAR  LIINHS  ON   REAL  ESTATE  VALUES. 

liivcsiiLiiit  ion  ill  'I'oioiito  iiiul  AmcrirMii  cities.  ii()ial)l_v  Now  \'i)rk  and  I'liila- 
dol|iliiii.  Iia>  (IciiKinstiatcil  that  tin-  inst itiit i'ln  df  transportation  service,  leads  almost 
immediately  to  largely  increased  iinpidatiim  in  tlie  territories  served  and  largely 
enhanced  real  estate  values. 

Between  the  five  years  c()nii)risin<>-  11)10  to  liJl  1.  inclusive,  the  city  of  Toronto 
constructed  approximately  18.28  miles  of  single  track  railway  on  Gerrard  Street, 
Danforth  and  St.  Clair  Avenues  and  Bloor  Street  AVest.  An  examination  of  the 
Registry  Office  records  shoAvs  that  in  the  area  within  the  city  limits  which  one  migl;t 
reasonal)ly  estimate  as  ]>eing  hencdited  Ijy  transjxirtation.  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  representative  property  transfers  were  al)stracted  which  show,  in  comparison 
with  the  sale  figures  of  1910,  an  increase  of  1-34  per  cent,  in  propertv  values, 
integrated  over  the  aforesaid  period.  During  this  term  the  average  assessment  per 
acre  of  the  city  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  66  per  cent.  Deducting  this 
figure  from  the  134  per  cent,  leaves  an-increase  in  value  of  68  per  cent.  attributa1)le 
mainly  to  civic  car  line  operation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  widening  of  Danforth  and  St.  Clair  Avenues,  respec- 
tively, is  responsible  for  a  portion  of  this  latter  increment,  but  in  compiling  these 
figures,  we  have  been  careful  to  ignore  transactions  covering  properties  fronting  on 
the  afore-mentioned  thoroughfares,  the  values  of  which  were  with  nit  doubt  largely 
augmented  by  reason  of  the  Avidening.  ]f  the  cost  of  the  car  lines,  excluding  the 
frontage  on  (ierrard  Street.  Danforth  and  St.  Clair  Avenues,  had  been  assessed  by 
local  imprftvement  over  the  ])roperties  directly  benefited  thereby,  the  entire  levy, 
exclusive  of  added  charges  on  account  of  the  extended  life  of  the  bonds,  would  have 
amounted  to  about  (i  per  cent,  on  the  original  investment  as  of  1010.  or  414  per  cent, 
upon  the  increase  in  value  during  the  1910-1914  period. 

(Tiepoi'i  to  the  C'ixic  Transportation  Committee  on  Eadial  Railway  Entrances 
r.nd  IJapid  Transit  for  tlie  C'ity  of  Toronto.  1915.     Vol.  T.  p.  25.) 
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Appendix   VI. 

EXPROPRIATION    OF    LAND    FOR    MUNICIPAL    PURPOSES. 

Moniorandum  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Toronto. 

The  following  memorandum  outlines  the  procedure  for  expropriating  lands  for 
municipal  purposes  in  Ontario  and  the  tables  herewith  give  concrete  examples 
showing  how  this  method  works  out  in  Toronto.  A  short  resume  of  the  methods  of 
expropriation  followed  in  Philadelphia  and  Xew  Zealand  are  also  given. 

Ontario. 

Under  the  Ontario  Municipal  Act,  E.S.O.,  IGl-l,  "  The  Council  of  a  corporation 
may  pass  b3'-laws  for  acquiring  or  expropriating  any  land  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation,  and  for  erecting  buildings  thereon,  and  may  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  same  when  not  required." 

The  corporation  also  has  power  to  acquire  or  expropriate  more  land  than  is 
actually  required  if  it  is  advantageous  and  may  afterwards  dispose  of  as  much  of  it 
as  is  not  required. 

The  owners  of  such  land  taken,  or  those  injuriously  affected,  are  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  corporation. 

The  Assessment  Commissioner*  for  Toronto  outlined  the  poAvers  of  the  city  in 
this  connection  as  follows :  "  In  expropriating  land  the  owner  of  same  is  compen- 
sated for  the  value  of  the  land  and  for  the  disturbance  to  his  business.  If  amicable 
settlements  cannot  be  arrived  at,  the  question  of  compensation  is  referred  to  the 
official  arbitrator,  who  is  appointed  by  the  local  government. 

Toronto  has  also  the  power  of  excess  condemnation  by  its  right  to  condemn 
two  hundred  feet  of  land  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  widening  or  extension  on 
either  side  of  the  proposed  street,  and  the  whole  of  the  lot  when  the  same  is  entered 
upon  in  part,  when  such  lot  extends  beyond  200  feet.  The  municipality  in  such 
case  is  required  to  sell  such  surplus  land  within  seven  years  of  its  acquirement. 
The  object,  of  course,  is  to  allow  the  municipality  to  share  in  the  profits  of  such 
improvement  by  sale  of  such  land,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers." 

The  City  of  Toronto  has  expropriated  various  lands  for  its  needs  from  time  to 
time.  The  tables  given  herewith  list  a  few  examples  of  such  expropriations,  showing 
the  work  in  connection  with  which  each  expropriation  was  made,  the  amount  paid 
by  the  city  therefor,  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  with  the  assessed  value  of  such 
land. 

This  data  was  gathered  from  the  Minutes  of  the  City  Council.  The  examples 
include  as  far  as  possible  all  the  amicable  settlements  effected  (in  which  the  price 
paid  and  assessed  value  were  given)  over  the  whole  year  for  the  work  mentioned.  In 
some  cases  all  the  land  mentioned  was  unimproved,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 


^Address  before  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  Boston,  May,  1912. 
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West  Toronto  Drainage  System,  and  here  the  assessed  value  of  the  properties  taken 
averasred  34.3  per  cent,  of  the  price  paid  for  such  properties.  In  the  Terauley 
Street  Extension  most  of  the  property  was  improved  and  the  assessed  value  averaged 
49.1  per  cent,  of  the  price  paid.  It  must  be  liorne  in  mind  that  these  were  amicable 
settlements  and  costs  which  would  probably  have  l)cen  borne  by  the  city  in  case  of 
arbitration  were  avoided. 

In  this  connection,  the  Assessment  Commissioner  for  Toronto  in  his  report  for 
1912  remarked:  ''Properties  are  changing  hands  at  prices  much  above  even  the 
present  assessment  and  we  find  that  in  almost  all  cases  where  properties  are  required 
for  street  extensions,  widenings  and  other  civic  purposes,  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation asked  or  demanded  by  the  owners  for  the  lands  taken  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  assessment  and  this  after  making  due  allowances  to  the  owner  for  forcible 
taking.'^ 

A  reason  for  the  disparity  between  assessed  value  and  the  jn-ice  paid  under 
expropriation  powers  is  given  by  Banister  Fletcher  in  his  book  on  "  Valuations  and 
Compensations"  (4th  edition,  1913).  He  takes  the  definition  of  a  forced  sale  or 
expropriation  from  a  legal  decision  which  states :  "  The  true  and  admitted  basis  of 
valuation  for  compensation  is  not  the  value  to  the  purchaser  but  the  value  to  the 
vendor,"  and  goes  on  to  say:  "This  is  only  right  and  proper:  the  vendor  is  asked 
to  sell,  and  not  merely  asked,  but  required,  nolens  volens,  to  sell,  and  the  true 
estimate  of  value  is  the  value  to  him,  or  her,  who  is  compelled  to  part  with  the  land; 
to  which  is  usually  added  10  per  cent.,  the  present  accepted  percentage.  Formerly 
this  was  higher." 

Philadelphia. 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1911,  a  Board  of  Viewers  was  created,  consisting  of  nine 
members  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Upon  petition, 
the  Court  appoints  a  Board  of  View,  of  three  members  from  the  Board  of  Viewers, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  learned  in  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  damages,  or 
benefits,  if  any,  occasioned  by  the  laying  out,  opening,  grading,  altering,  widening, 
vacating,  or  construction  of  roads,  streets,  highways,  sewers,  or  bridges,  or  occa- 
sioned by  any  other  appropriation  of  land  by  municipalities,  and  of  other 
c-orporations  having  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  such  Board  of  Viewers  to  report 
to  the  Court  thereon. 

The  Board  of  Viewers  has  full  charge  of  all  condemnation  ])roceedings.  and 
the  appeal  from  their  findings  is  made  to  the  Common  Pleas  Bench. 

The  laws  themselves  do  not  define  the  technique  of  assessing  damages  or  heiw- 
fits,  but  merely  create  the  body  itself  and  define  the  general  powers.  The  Avhole 
matter,  in  short,  is  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Viewers. 

The  Bureau  of  ^lunicipal  Research.  Philadelphia,  in  a  bulletin  issued  June 
10th,  1915,  in  connection  with  the  expropriation  of  land  for  the  Parkway,  remarked 
as  follows :  "  The  City  Solicitor  dissents  from  the  awards  made  recently  by  the 
Board  of  Viewers  on  a  number  of  properties  along  the  Parkway  and  proposes  to 
appeal  therefrom. 

In  connection  with  the  properties  for  the  Parkway  over  300  owners  sold  to 
the  city  at  private  sale  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  1909,  plus  10  per  cent.  What 
better  test  than  that  to  guide  the  Viewers  in  determining  the  market  values?  Yet 
the  Board  of  Viewers  is  making  its  awards  on  a  different  basis  and  at  greatly 
increased  valuations  (from  75  per  cent,  to  120  per  cent,  in  some  cases)." 
9  H. 
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Neiv  Zealand. 

All  persons  suffering  damages  in  connection  with  expropriations  for  municipal 
works,  etc.,  are  entitled  to  compensation.  If  amicable  settlement  cannot  be  arranged 
the  matter  is  referred  to  a  special  compensation  court,  consisting  of  three  members — 
each  party  having  one  member,  and  a  magistrate  or  judge  l3eing  the  third  member. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded  the  Court  takes  into 
account  the  value  of  the  land  taken  and  extent  to  which  any  lands  in  which  the 
claimant  has  an  interest  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  injuriously  affected,  and  also,  by 
way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded,  any  increase  in 
the  value  of  such  lands  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  execution  of  such  works. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  compensation  to  he  offered  the  Government 
Valuation  is  almost  altvays  taken  into  consideration,  but  a  special  valuation  is  also 
usually  made. 

The  "  Government  Valuation  "  referred  to  above  is  that  made  imder  "  The 
Valuation  of  Land  Act.  1908"  (a  consolidation  of  the  1896  Act),  which  provides  a 
svstem  by  which  all  valuations  required  by  government  departments  and  by  local 
authorities  shall  be  made  by  valuers  employed  by  the  State  at  fixed  salaries  and 
responsible  to  the  government  alone. 

The  valuations  are  used,  among  other  things,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Public 
^yorl•s  Department  when  acquiring  land  for  State  purposes  and  also  as  shown  above 
for  local  expropriation  purposes. 
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Appendix   VII. 


THK    HOUSING    PROBLEM    AND    ITS    SOLUTIONS. 

B>    MR.  ALBERT  H.  LEAKE. 
(First  Prize  Essay). 

Inteoduction. 

The  future  of  this  Province  and  the  happiness  of  its  people,  both  morally 
and  materially,  depend  upon  the  progress  of  its  industries.  That  progress,  in  its 
turn,  depends  upon  having  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  contented  body  of  workers. 
This  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  the  conditions  under  which  those  workers 
live  are  beautiful  and  sanitary :  in  other  words,  if  the  state  is  to  become  great  the 
people  must  be  afforded  facilities  to  provide  for  themselves  homes  of  this  character. 
Tiie  provision  of  these  facilities  constitutes  the  so-called  housing  problem.  It 
has  recently  received  so  much  attention  from  the  public  and  the  press  that  one 
might  almost  conclude  that  it  was  a  new  and  important  discovery. 

The  problem  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  new  one.  In  1911  the  Medical 
Health  Officer  for  the  City  of  Toronto  made  a  report  on  the  slum  conditions  of 
that  cit}-,  the  main  results  of  which  were  the  partial  improvement  of  some  dwellings 
and  the  securing  by  land  speculators  of  control  of  all  suitable  building  land  for 
miles  around  the  city,  thus  rendering  the  acquisition  of  low-priced  land  for  work- 
men's dwellings  very  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Henry 
Vivian,  M.P.,  addressed  a  large  congress  in  Convocation  Hall,  on  ''  Housing," 
and  Earl  Grey,  throughout  his  period  of  office  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
question ;  owing,  however,  to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  the  lack  of  leadership,  and 
of  efficient  organization  nothing  was  done  and  the  problem  has  grown  to  its  present 
dimensions.  The  conditions  existing  in  Toronto  are  present  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
course,  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  are  not  unknown  even  in  rural  districts. 
The  war  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present  shortage  of  houses,  it  has  only  aggravated 
it,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  agitation  is  but  an  acute  mani- 
festation of  a  chronic  disease. 

Magnitude  of  the  Problem. 

Notwithstanding  the  prominence  that  has  been  recently  given  to  the  subject 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  its  magnitude  and  importance  is  yet  fully  comprehended. 
Many  housing  scheme?  have  been  carried  out  a?  though  they  were  isolated  phenomena 
and  thus  have  failed  of  their  purpose.  There  has  always  been  a  housing  problem 
since  man  first  made  houses,  but  it  was  not  until  the  "building  of  the  industrial 
towns  that  it  reached  dimensions  which  have  made  it  the  most  serious  menace  to 
the  vitalit}-  of  the  race  that  the  world  has  yet  known.  The  problem  is  not  merely 
a  sufficient  number  of  houses  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Difficult  as  that  may 
be  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  problem  compared  with  the  real  problem  of  pro- 
viding homes  of  the  right  kind  within  the  means  of  the  working  man,  and  which 
shall  prove  a  permanent  betterment,  and  not  a  detriment  to  the  community. 
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The  housing  problem  has  many  sides;  it  is  not  only  an  economic  problem,  it 
it  not  only  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  of  furnishing  a  sufficient 
number  of  homes.  The  question  is  increasingly  recognized  as  bound  up  with  the 
solution  of  wider  problems  with  which  it  is  seldom  formally  associated.  It  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  solved  unless  adequate  consideration  be  paid  to  the  following 
factors : 

1.  Satisfactory  legislation  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

2.  Building  construction  and  community  sanitation. 

3.  Transit,  taxation  and  city  planning. 

4.  Satisfactory  organization,  federal,  provincial  and  local. 

5.  Financial. 

6.  Adequate  surveys. 

7.  Education  of  the  public. 

The  problem  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  its  satisfactory  solution  will  depend 
on  the  widest  possible  view  being  taken,  and  will  call  for  the  active  sympathetic 
consideration  and  co-operation  of  federal,  provincial,  municipal  and  rural 
authorities. 

Organization   and    Co-operation. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  there  are  two  methods  of  attack.  The 
first  is  the  adoption  of  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  permanent  solution 
of  the  prohlem,  and  the  second  is  the  adoption  of  palliative  measures  designed  to 
deal  with  what  is  hoped  to  be  a  temporary  situation.  These  two  methods  are 
perhaps  not  mutually  antagonistic,  as  if  due  care  be  exercised  the  palliative 
measures  may  be  such  as  will  fit  into,  or  at  least,  not  be  opposed  to  the  wider  scheme. 
Whether  it  be  determined  to  permanently  settle  the  question,  or  to  adopt  merely 
palliative  measures  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  efficient  organization  and 
co-operation. 

If  English  experience  has  any  value  at  all  for  us  in  this  matter  it  seems  to 
point  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the  nation  itself  shouldering  a  burden  which  has 
become  too  hea%T  to  be  carried  by  individual  communities  alone.  The  more  this 
question  is  investigated  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  it  is  a  matter  for  joint 
action.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  b©  satisfactorily  solved.  Complete  articulation 
must  be  preserved  and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  overlapping  and  working  at 
cross  purposes. 

The  articulation  of  the  different  bodies  necessary  to  handle  the  problem  effect- 
ively may  be  shown  somewhat  as  follows : 

federal  commission  of  conservation. 
I 
homestead,  town  planning  and  development  branch. 

I 

provincial    homestead,   town   planning   and   development    CO>rMISSION. 

I 

I 

TOWN  AND   CITY   COUNCILS.  TuWNSHIP    COTNCILS. 


HOME    BUILDING   AND   TOWN   PLANKING   COMMITTEES. 

I 
HOME    BUILDING   ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  

1  I  I  i 

BOARD    OP  LABOUR  CANADIAN  ROTARY  CHUROHES. 

TRADE   AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  CLUB.  CLUB. 

MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
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All  organizations  should  contribute  to  the  funds  required  according  to  previ- 
ously determined  rates — the  greater  part  being  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  dealing  with  this  matter  should  be  an 
expert  and  advisory  board  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  the  Provincial  Commission. 
The  Town  Planning  Act  drafted  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  or  such 
modifications  of  it  as  may  be  desirable,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature and  wide  powers  be  given  to  the  Provincial  Commission  in  regard  to  town 
planning,  expropriation  of  land,  purchasing  supplies  in  wholesale  quantities,  setting 
of  standards,  loaning  of  money,  fixing  rates  of  interest  and  repayment,  pas.-ing 
by-laws,  clearing  out  slums,  approving  the  constitution  of  housing  companies,  etc. 

A  precedent  has  already  been  set.  The  Hydro-Electric  Commission  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  such  a  body  to  handle  "  big  business."  The  success  of 
this  Commission  should  clear  away  all  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing 
such  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  housing  problem. 

In  smaller  towns  one  home-building  association  will  probably  be  found  suffi- 
cient. In  the  larger  cities  several  will  be  necessary,  but  even  when  this  is  the  case 
it  may  be  found  advisable  for  them  all  to  unite  in  the  purchase  of  material  in  order 
that  they  may  reap  the  economy  resulting  from  purchasing  in  train  load  lots. 
A  healthy  rivalry  may  well  exist  between  the  different  companies. 

The  whole  Province  is  packed  with  energy.  It  is  only  necessary  that  this 
energy  should  be  stirred  up  and  organized  in  order  to  accomplish  the  tasks  of 
community  improvement  demanded  by  a  healthy  and  progressive  democracy. 

The  Fixaxcial  Aspect. 

It  lias  been  said  already  that  this  is  a  problem  which  concerns  the  whole 
nation  and  therefore  the  whole  nation  should  participate  in  it.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  recognized  this  principle  in  the  case  of  agriculture  as  it  makes 
a  large  annual  grant  to  each  Province,  under  the  "  Agricultural  Instruction  Act." 
There  is  this  difference,  however;  in  the  case  of  agriculture  the  money  is  a  direct 
grant  while  in  the  case  of  housing  all  that  is  proposed  is  a  loan,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  The  working  man  is  not  an  object  of  charity  and  does  not  wish  to  be  a 
receiver  of  doles.  He  generally  wishes  to  pay  for  what  he  gets.  Housing  schemes 
that  have  been  conducted  on  a  philanthropic  basis  have  not  generally  proved 
successful  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  work  of  making  more  ample  provision  for  healthful  homes  for  the  people 
by  the  use  of  public  funds  or  credit  has  been  going  forward  without  cost  to  the 
public  treasury  in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  six  Australian  States,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chili,  Cuba,  Austria  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment to  render  financial  assistance  on  easy  terms  to  planning  and  housing  projects, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commission.  One  half  the  value 
of  the  cottages  in  Letchworth,  the  first  Garden  City,  was  obtained  on  loan  from 
this  Board  for  thirty  years  at  three  and  one  half  per  cent.  The  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  expended  $700,000,000  in  one  A-ear  to  house  the  workmen.  In 
addition  to  this  amount  many  millions  of  private  capital  have  been  wisely  invested 
in  this  manner.  While  a  large  portion  of  this  has  been  devoted  to  what  is  called 
"war-housing,"  it  is  vital  to  the  process  of  re-construction  after  the  war.  The 
British  Government  early  in  the  war  abandoned  its  policy  of  temporary  structures, 
and  nearly  all  its  building  is  now  of  a  permanent  character. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association  states  that  $5U.000.000  has 
now  been  provided  in  the  way  of  loans  with  which  to  make  possible  the  building 
of  low-cost  sanitarj^  houses  for  the  crowded  working  classes  in  Dublin — a  remark- 
able feat  in  view  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

In  the  United  States  $10,000,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  erection  of  thous- 
ands of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Hog  Island  shipyard,  and  the  total  amount 
appropriated  by  the  government  for  housing  purposes  up  to  the  present  is  $150,000,- 
000.  The  houses  built  through  the  aid  of  this  fund  are  to  be  largely  of  a  permanent 
character.  Modem  improvements,  wholesome  citj'  attractions  and  all  the  amenities 
are  to  be  provided.  It  is  proposed  that,  after  the  war,  these  communities  shall  be 
handed  over  to  a  housing  corporation  for  management  and  control,  and  adequate 
measures  are  being  taken  to  secure  the  use  of  the  unearned  increment  for  the 
people. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  government  assistance  has  been  well 
established,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  and  that  many  other 
nations  regard  this  as  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the  problem.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  also  a  plan  on  foot  to  provide  for  the  spending  of  something  like 
five  billion  dollars  on  a  million  houses  on  small  plots  of  ground  in  the  country,  so 
that  the  men  returning  from  the  war  may  be  immediately  absorbed  into  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

Canada  is  practically  alone  amongst  progressive  nation?  in  ignoring  this 
question  and  in  failing  to  take  effective  action. 

The  plan  for  Canada  might  be  somewhat  as  follows : — - 

A  fund  of  (say)  $50,000,000  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to 
the  Provinces  under  certain  well  defined  conditions.  This  fund  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  separately  constituted  body  known  as  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board 
or  by  the  Homestead,  Town  Planning  and  Development  Branch  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  to  which  enlarged  powers  should  be  given.  The  proportion  of  money 
available  for  each  Province  should  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  population  as  is  now 
done  in  regard  to  the  grant  given  under  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  loans  available  from  this  fund  each  Province  should  be 
required  to  contribute  (say)  one  half  the  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  each  town  or  municipality  receiving  aid  from  the  fund  should  be  required 
to  add  one-half  the  amount  loaned  by  the  Provincial  Government.  In  this  way  a 
fund  of  $87,500,000  would  be  available  in  the  Dominion  for  leaning  under  proper 
conditions  to  authorities  wishing  to  undertake  approved  housTiJg^^ schemes.  Ontario's 
share  of  this  federal  grant  would  be  approximately  $18,000,000  and  with  a  contri- 
bution of  $9,000,000  "from  the  Provincial  Government,  and  $4,500,000  from  local 
authorities  a  Provincial  fund  of  $31,500,000  would  be  available. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  no  money  should  be  loaned  on  mere  temporary  schemes, 
and  all  schemes  should  conform  to  the  newer  principles  of  town  planning  and  be 
subject  to  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  experts  employed  by  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Commissions.  Any  cost  incurred  in  the  administration  of  such  funds, 
and  the  employment  of  experts  in  town  planning  and  home  building  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  higher  type  of  efficient  national  life — physical,  mental  and  moral 
— that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  conditions  such  as  now  exist  in  the 
various  garden  cities  and  suburbs  that  have  been  established. 
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Home  Building  Associations. 

The  general  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  only  in  exceptional  eases 
should  the  authorities  themselves  undertake  the  actual  building.  That  should  be 
done  by  home-building  corporations  established  under  proper  safeguards  and  con- 
trol. The  term  "'  housing  "  is  too  patronizing.  It  suggests  the  warehouse,  and 
the  herding  of  the  population,  and  moreover,  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  is 
intended.  It  is  the  home,  the  individual  home  that  we  are  seeking  to  get  and 
••  home-building  "  or  "  homestead  "  would  be  a  much  better  term.  In  England  the 
Building  Societies  are  very  common  and  many  thousands  ol"  people  have  bought 
homes  through  their  aid.  The  shares  are  generally  one  hundred  pounds  and  any 
fraction  may  be  taken.  Monthly  contributions  are  made  and  when  a  sufficient 
sum  has  been  subscribed  tliis  amount  may  be  paid  on  a  house,  and  the  society  takes 
care  of  the  mortgage,  provided  its  building  inspector  apj)roves  of  the  purchase. 
If  necessary,  additional  shares  may  be  taken  up  and  the  payment  kept  up  on  the 
original  basis  until  the  mortgage  is  cleared.  The  shares  mature  in  twelve  and  a 
half  or  sixteen  years.     Xone  of  these  societies  are  organized  primarily  for  profit. 

On  this  continent  such  societies  have  not  attained  the  importance  they  have 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  In  July,  of  1914,  the  Massachusetts  Homestead 
Commission  made  an  investigation,  and  found  only  26  societies  engaged  in  provid- 
ing homes  for  working  men,  but  not  all  of  even  this  small  number  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase.  It  is  believed  however  that  many  other  such  companies  exist, 
but  as  there  is  no  organized  central  clearing  house  of  information  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  their  names  or  activities. 

The  present  method  of  providing  houses  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
and  the  situation  has  arisen  largely  owing  to  speculative  profits  and  lack  of  col- 
lective action.  The  individualistic  machinery'  of  peace  times  has  been  thrown  on 
to  the  scrap  heap,  and  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  the  lesson  we  shall  make  use 
of  collective  action  in  order  to  solve  our  housing  problem. 

It  is  necessar}-  that  various  home-building  associations  should  be  formed,  and 
if  the  money  is  made  accessible  by  Government  loans  there  will  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  organizing  them.  Each  society  formed  must  fulfil  some  or  all  of  the 
following  conditions : — 

1.  Money  must  be  available  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

2.  All  profits  should  be  made  available  for  community  improvement. 

3.  Wholesale  operations,  permitting  great  economies  in  building  and  planning. 

4.  Advanced  methods  in  community  and  to\\'n  planning,  insuring  the  provision 
of  many  social  needs,  such  as  playgrounds,  allotment  gardens,  open  spaces,  com- 
munitA'  buildings,  etc. 

The  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  recommends  four  types  of  these 
associations,  which  aim  to  meet  most  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated. 

In  selling  houses  to  working  men  everv'  possible  opportunity  sliould  be  given 
to  jnirchase  economically.  The  terms  of  sale  should  be  made  easy,  extending  over 
a  long  period.  Selling  arrangements  should  be  easily  and  thoroughly  understood. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  details  such  as  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and  payments 
on  jirincipal  should  be  avoided  by  working  out  stipulated  required  sums  payable  in 
the  same  manner  as  rent.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  wi«e  to  provide  some  form  of 
insurance  which  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  worker  in  case  of  sickness, 
death  or  a  slack  working  period. 
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The  success  of  the  liome-biiildiiig  conipanv  depends  on  the  following  factors : — 

1.  Business  methods  and  initiative. 

2.  Adequate  capital. 

3.  Co-operation  with  building  interests. 

4.  Acquisition  of  land  without  much,  if  any,  speculative  profit. 

5.  Expert  service  in  planning  and  building. 

6.  Wholesale  methods  of  construction. 

7.  Factory  methods  of  production,  sale  and  management. 

The  Laxd  Questiox. 

Houses  cannot  be  built  in  the  air.  We  must  have  access  to  land,  and,  broadly, 
speaking,  the  land  question  is  the  root  of  not  only  housing  problems,  but  of  all 
social  problems  both  in  rural  and  urban  territory. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  land  around  almost  every  town  and  city  in 
Ontario  ripe  for  development.  For  example  there  is  a  huge  tract  of  vacant  land 
lying  between  St.  Clair  and  Egiinton  Avenues,  west  of  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto, 
all  owned  by  one  syndicate,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  number  of  people 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Instances  of  such  kind,  var\'ing  in  degree 
can  be  found  on  the  otitskirts  of  many  of  our  towns. 

During  boom  times  land  is  subdivided  for  building  purposes  for  a  radius  of 
from  three  to  ten  miles  outside  city  boundaries.  Take  for  example  the  cities  of 
Ottawa  and  Hull  with  123,000  inhabitants.  The  Commission  of  Conservation  has 
studied  these  two  cities,  and  from  its  report  the  following  particulars  are  taken. 
The  present  cities  would  occupy  five  square  miles  if  the  density  were  fort}-  people 
to  the  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  these  cities  will  increase  to 
350,000  in  fifty  years,  and  a  total  area  of  fifteen  square  miles  will  provide  for  this 
ultimate  population  with  a  density  of  forty  people  to  the  acre.  But  the  subdivided 
area  consists  of  sixty-five  square  miles  of  territory  only  a  small  part  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  required  for  building  in  a  gradual  way  after  fifty  years.  Of  this  sixty- 
five  square  miles,  41,600  acres  is  lying  idle  and  uncultivated  because  it  is  sub- 
divided into  small  lots,  and  held  by  absentee  owners  in  the  hope  of  securing  specu- 
lative profits  which  are  not  likely  to  be  realized,  and  which  the  owners  have  done 
nothing  to  earn.  This  land  contributes  nothing  to  the  public  good  and  little  to 
the  public  revenue. 

So  long  as  we  allow  the  individual  to  appropriate  the  community  created  incre- 
ment, generally  not  even  taxing  him  on  it,  we  give  him  that  with  which  he  increases 
rent.  He  has  capitalized  that  which  the  people  produced  and  should  have.  This 
is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  housing  problem  and  to  really  solve  the  one  we 
must  solve  the  other.  By  the  combined  system  of  the  assessors  of  letting  off  easily 
the  holders  of  idle  land,  and  taxing  heavily  the  owners  of  improved  land,  covering 
as  well,  all  the  improvements,  the  holding  of  idle  land  is  encouraged,  and  the  build- 
ing of  homes,  factories,  and  mercantile  establishments  is  discouraged.  Holding 
land  out  of  use  for  a  speculative  increase  is  not  the  way  to  housing  reform.  Land 
is  fixed  in  amount — unlike  automobiles,  baby  carriages  and  other  articles.  If  a 
speculator  holds  it,  no  one  may  make  more  land  to  satisfy  the  demand.  When 
the  profits  of  land  speculation  are  taken  by  the  state  for  public  purposes  land 
speculation  will  become  an  unpoptilar  occupation. 

Lee  us  once  establish  the  principle  of  taxing  the  land  on  its  economic  value, 
that  is  its  value  for  use.  and  correspondingly  decrease  the  taxes  on  improvements 
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and  there  will  be  such  a  competition  on  the  part  of  land  Tor  use  that  our  entire 
situation  will  be  changed. 

A  tax  on  speculative  profits  and  the  unearned  increment  levied  at  the  time 
property  is  transferred  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  speculation,  and  return  to  the 
community  a  large  part  of  the  socially  created  values.  When  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
value  of  land  it  is  customary  to  appeal  to  real  estate  operators,  but  they  are  unreli- 
able valuers  from  a  community  point  of  view,  and  their  experience  is  injurious 
rather  than  helpful  to  sound  judgment. 

In  the  case  of  those  new  and  charming  towns  which  the  English  Government 
ha*  built  to  house  munition  workers,  the  unearned  increment  has  been  carefully 
eliminated.  The  land  is  taken  at  a  pre-war  valuation  and  the  right  is  reserved  of 
taking  more  land  adjacent  thereto  at  the  same  speculator-defying  terms. 

The  economic  use  of  land  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Province,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  its  unhealthy  use  in  crowded  cities  are  two  of  our  most  urgent  problems. 
The  various  governments  as  owners  and  developers  of  land  should  eliminate  from 
their  policies  all  that  tends  to  promote  speculation.  It  is  said  that  "  some  of  the 
worst  examples  of  speculation  in  Canada  have  been  initiated  by  governments  and 
largely  supported  by  governments.  The  present  methods  of  land  transfer  and 
settlement  still  give  every  encouragement  to  speculation." 

This  subject  has  received  attention  from  previous  commissions.  The  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Ontario  Government  to  report  on  unemployment  made 
the  following  statement:  "The  question  of  a  change  in  the  present  method  of 
taxing  land,  especially  vacant  land,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commissioners, 
deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  evident  that  speculation  in  land  and  the  with- 
holding from  use  and  monopolizing  of  land  suitable  for  housing  and  gardening, 
involve  conditions  alike  detrimental  to  the  community  and  to  persons  of  small 
means.  Further,  land  values  are  peculiarly  the  result  of  growth  of  population  and 
public  expenditure,  while  social  problems  greatly  increase  as  population  central- 
izes, and  the  relief  of  urban  poverty  calls  for  large  expenditures  from  public  and 
private  sources.  It  appears  both  just  and  desirable  that  values  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  communities  should  be  available  for  community  responsibilities.  "Wisely 
followed,  such  a  policy  involves  no  injustice  to  owners  of  land  for  legitimate 
purposes;  and  the  benefits  which  would  follow  the  ownership  and  greater  use  of 
land  by  wage-earners  justify  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary  to  secure  these 
objects  as  quickly  as  possible.'" 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  garden  cities  and  suburbs,  later  proposed,  will 
depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  land  can  be  secured,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  our  future  progress  that  the  land  question  should  at  once  receive  the 
mo«t  careful  attention  of  our  legislators. 

A  Permanent  Solution. 

This  question  cannot  be  solved  permanently  in  five  minutes,  nor  in  five  years, 
and  there  seems  a  danger  that  in  the  apparent  great  anxiety  to  do  something, 
mistakes  will  be  made  that  cannot  be  easily  rectified.  The  first  thing  required  is  a 
definite  plan  and  goal  to  be  aimed  at.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  method  of 
procedure  adopted  in  building  up  the  University  of  Saskatoon.  Plans  for  forty 
years  ahead  were  adopted.  A  large  area  of  ground  was  laid  out,  the  building 
material  decided  upon,  and  the  complete  scheme  outlined. ,  It  was  not  possible 
nor  was  it  intended  to  earn'  out  the  whole  plan  at  once.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
10  H. 
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erected  as  needed  but  every  building  will  lit  into  the  general  scheme  and  the  final 
result  will  be  a  harmonious  whole. 

In  the  development  of  our  cities  there  is  now  shown  a  marked  tendency  for 
large  manufacturers  to  move  from  congested  urban  centres  to  rural  and  semi-rural 
districts.  The  general  improvement  in  railway  systems  outside  large  cities,  the 
development  of  radial  railways,  and  the  increased  pressure  of  taxation  are  all  con- 
tributing to  this  new  movement.  This  was  the  chief  argument  used  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  First  Garden  City,  (Letchworth)  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  the  increase  of  workers  in  thirteen  large  cities  was  only  40.8  per  cent,  in  ten 
years  whereas  it  was  97.7  per  cent,  in  the  semi-rural  zones  surrounding  these  cities, 
during  the  same  period.  The  same  movement  is  evident  in  Canada,  and  we  find 
industrial  suburbs  and  villages  growing  up  in  the  open  countr}^  around  the  large 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  a  more  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
outer  than  the  nearer  suburbs.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  Ojibway,  the  site 
selected  by  the  Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation  in  a  purely  rural  district  outside 
of  Windsor  to  erect  its  plant  and  build  its  own  town. 

Factories  and  homes  for  employees  in  factories  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
city  as  a  whole  are  best  placed  on  the  outskirts,  mainly  for  three  reasons.  (1)  the 
cit}'  needs  its  centrally  located  land  for  retail  business  and  commercial  purposes. 
(2)  the  streets  of  the  city  should  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  unnecessary 
hauling  of  raw  material  and  finished  products;  and  (3)  homes  built  on  the  out- 
skirts afford  greater  facilities  for  healthful  life  than  tenements  and  rented  houses 
in  congested  portions  of  the  city.  It  is  largely  this  point  of  view  that  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  outlying  industrial  zones  so  common  in  European  cities. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  factory  and  the  home  ]\Ir.  John  Nolen 
draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Xew  factories  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  all  others  con- 
cerned should  locate  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities,  or  establish  independent  industrial 
centres  wherever  practicable. 

2.  That  existing  factories  in  cities  should  be  encouraged  as  opportunity  offers 
to  remove  to  more  open  situations. 

3.  That  employers  and  employees  should  co-operate  in  a  social  and  democratic 
way  to  create  a  community  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  near  factories  each  doing  their 
part  to  make  the  local  community  healthful,  convenient  and  attractive. 

Eesidential  and  industrial  decentralization  if  properly  carried  out  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  people.  There  are  in  existence  enough  examples 
of  complete  and  partial  success  in  the  establishment  of  garden  cities,  suburbs  and 
villages  to  point  the  way  to  a  satisfactory-  solution.  The  most  modern  develop- 
ments of  the  garden  city  idea  are  the  war  towns  at  Eltham,  Gretna,  Eosyth  and 
other  places  in  the  British,  Isles.  Many  English  towns  after  thorough  investi- 
gation have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  garden  city  or  the  garden  suburb  or 
village  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  permanently.  For  example,  the  Bristol 
Town  Council  have  adopted  a  scheme  for  building  3,000  houses  in  five  garden 
suburbs,  and  instructed  the  housing  committee  of  the  council  to  report  upon  tlije 
probable  cost  of  8.000  additional  houses  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Why  must  we  buy  all  our  experience  at  such  a  cost?  Wliy  cannot  we  make  use 
of  the  proved  conclusions  of  other  authorities  and  make  such  adaptations  as  are 
called  for  by  our  own  peculiar  needs  ? 
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The  movement  in  England  started  with  the  publication  of  a  book  in  1898,  by 
Ebenezer  Howard,  "  To-morrow  a  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Eeform/'  A  third 
edition  of  the  book  was  published  in  1902,  under  the  title  of  "  Garden  Cities  of 
To-morrow."  "  My  proposal  is "  says  Mr.  Howard,  "  that  there  should  be  an 
earnest  attempt  made  to  organize  a  migratory  movement  of  population  from  our 
overcrowded  centres  to  sparsely  settled  rural  districts."  An  area  of  6,000  acres 
"  which  is  at  present  purely  agricultural "  was  to  be  '^'obtained  by  purchase  in  the 
open  market  at  a  cost  of  forty  pounds  per  acre  or  240,000  pounds."  The  estate 
was  to  be  held  in  trust  "  first  as  a  security  for  the  debenture  holders  and  secondly 
' — for  the  people  of  Garden  City — which  it  is  intended  to  build  thereon."  He  pro- 
posed in  fact  "  to  marry  town  to  country  that  from  the  union  may  spring  a  now 
hope,  a  new  life,  a  new  civilization." 

Letchworth,  the  first  Garden  City,  though  hampered  by  lack  of  capital  and 
injured  by  a  cheap  cottage  exhibition  has  made  remarkable  progress.  It  has  now 
a  population  of  10,000  people  and  all  the  amenities  are  provided. 

The  location  of  industries  has  been  encouraged  and  the  aim  has  been  always 
to  have  such  a  grouping  of  the  different  trades  and  occupations  that  both  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  will  find  regular  employment.  This  policy  has  developed 
an  all-round  labour  market,  which  although  smaller  than  that  of  London  thirty- 
four  miles  away,  presents  similar  advantages. 

Garden  cities  and  suburbs,  if  properly  managed  can  be  made  to  yield  a  safe 
six  per  cent,  investment.  The  annual  report  of  First  Garden  City,  Limited,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1915,  includes  a  full  war  year.  The  total  net  profit  on  the 
revenue  account  for  the  year  was  16,689  pounds,  and  after  the  payment  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  5,822  pounds,  which  with  the  sum  of 
7,677  pounds  brought  forward  makes  a  balance  of  13,000,  nearly  seven  per  cent, 
on  share  capital. 

The  best  known  suburb  of  this  type  is  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb.  It  consists 
of  320  acres  and  was  the  first  example  of  town-planning  in  England  that  observed 
the  economic  requirements  of  the  housing  problem  as  well  as  hygienic  and  artistic 
ideas  founded  on  sound  business  principle.  The  strict  limitation  of  houses  to  the 
acre,  the  grouping  of  the  principal  buildings  around  a  central  area,  the  generous 
provision  of  open  spaces  and  playgrounds,  the  preservation  of  every  natural  feature 
of  aesthetic  value,  the  lay-out  of  the  roads,  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  all  show 
that  these  most  important  concerns  have  not  been  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  specu- 
lative builder. 

The  Hampstead  cottages  are  within  four  miles  of  the  centre  of  London  and 
very  many  of  them  rent  at  $2  a  week.  Every  one  of  them  is  worth  living  in.  If 
this  can  be  done  within  four  miles  of  London  surely  something  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  done  for,  say  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  within  four  miles  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities. 

The  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  located  about  six  miles  from  Liverpool  and 
now  comprises  about  444  acres,  of  which  about  231  acres  are  devoted  to  the  houses, 
parks,  gardens,  and  public  improvements.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
village  is  the  variety  of  its  architecture,  and  the  most  diversified  styles  are  to  be 
found  side  by  side.  A  maximum  of  ten  houses  to  the  acre  has  been  adhered  to. 
The  houses  are  of  two  different  types  and  rent  at  $1.25  and  $1.75  per  week,  respec- 
tively, and  this  rental  includes  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and  maintenance.  The  village 
is  essentially  a  part  of  a  great  manufacturing  concern.  Sir  William  Lever  its 
founder  calls  it  "  profit  sharing  "  and  the  rents  are  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  de- 
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preciation  and  upkeep.  There  is  no  return  on  the  caj)ital  invested,  except  in  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  workpeople  in  the  factory.  Onh-  employees  of  the  factory 
are  allowed  to  live  in  the  village.  Another  feature  of  the  village  is  the  gardens, 
in  which  the  people  take  great  pride  and  delight.  Some  of  the  tenants  produce 
enough  from  them  to  pay  the  rent.  Allotments  rent  at  $1.25  a  year.  While  none 
of  the  tenants  own  their  homes,  yet  the  village  offers  suggestions  which  many  of 
our  large  manufacturers  might  well  follow. 

Bourneville,  another  type  of  garden  village,  was  founded  hy  Mr.  G.  Cadbury. 
In  this  village,  residence  is  not  restricted  to  employees.  It  is  owned  by  the  Bourne- 
ville Village  Trust,  not  connected  with  the  Cadbury  business  and  would  go  on  just 
the  same  if  no  factory  existed.  It  seems  to  duplicate  on  a  small  scale  the  conditions 
in  Belgium  before  its  devastation,  with  labourers  living  in  houses  with  gardens, 
outside  of  congested  centres  and  every  man  having  two  trades,  his  regular  day 
labour  and  his  agriculture. 

The  most  brilliant  examples  of  garden  cities  are  those  built  within  the  last 
three  years  by  the  British  Government  in  pursuance  of  its  war  policy. 

Well  Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  Woolwich  and 
consists  entirely  of  permanent  dwellings.  There  have  been  built  1,600  houses,  all 
of  the  best  material  available,  which  were  occupied  within  ten  months. 

Another  modern  housing  scheme  is  begun  at  Eosyth,  Scotland.  This  plan  is 
being  carried  out  by  a  housing  company  promoted  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  Scotland.  It  is  proposed  to  make  Rosyth  a  model  garden  city  for  Scotland. 
The  houses  have  been  built  with  hollow  brick  walls  covered  externally  with  cement 
rough-cast,  and  with  slate  or  tile  roofs.  The  plans  have  been  standardized  according 
to  seventeen  different  types,  and  variation  in  external  appearance  has  been  secured. 
The  house  most  favoured  has  three  bed-rooms,  a  large  living  room,  a  kitchen,  a 
bath-room  and  other  conveniences.  The  cottages  have  been  built  at  an  average 
densit}'  of  twelve  per  acre  with  a  maximum  density  of  about  sixteen.  A  large  area 
of  land  has  been  laid  out  in  garden  plots,  while  a  public  park  of  about  forty  acres 
has  been  provided  in  the  centre  of  the  development. 

The  movement  is  now  spreading  to  the  United  States.  A  modem  garden 
suburb  near  Xorth  Billerica.  Mass.,  has  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
combined  all  the  elements  of  the  English  garden  village  to  meet  the  needs  of  work- 
men earning  from  $12  to  $20  a  week.  Development  has  already  begun  and  the 
company  has  met  with  some  measure  of  success  in  the  first  stages  of  its  work. 
A  portion  will  be  turned  over  to  a  co-partnership  society  for  development  by  that 
method.  In  another  section  houses  will  be  sold  outright  on  instalments.  In  a 
third  section  houses  will  be  built  to  rent,  and  in  a  fourth  district  the  company  will 
construct  special  buildings  as  the  demand  arises. 

■Only  six  out  of  the  fifty-six  acres  are  at  present  developed  and  yet  four  per 
cent,  is  paid  on  the  investment.    Lack  of  capital  is  hindering  rapid  extension. 

Developments  are  taking  place  in  other  part^  of  Massachusetts.  A  feature  of 
these  developments  is  the  opportunit}'  that  is  to  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  to  city  dwellers  in  order  that  they  may  make  the  best  use  of  the  "  small 
houses  and  plots  of  ground  "  to  be  furnished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homestead  Commission. 

Yorkship  village  near  Camden.  X.J..  promises  to  be  a  model  for  the  United 
States.  The  industrA-  which  called  this  village  into  being  is  that  of  the  Xew  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  legally  the 
holder  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  property   (since  as  the  lender  of  most  of  the 
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money,  it  holds  a  mortgage  over  the  development)  but  the  active  care  and  immediate 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the  village  is  invested  in  the  Fairview  Kealty 
Company,  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  area  selected  for  immediate 
subdivision  comprises  some  200  acres  of  which  a  little  less  than  half  will  be  de- 
veloped at  once.  Nine  hundred  and  seven  houses  are  now  under  contract.  These 
consist  of  five,  six,  and  seven  rooms.  The  completion  date  under  the  first  contract 
falls  in  September,  1918,  so  tliat  by  that  date  we  should  be  able  to  point  to  a 
phenomenon  new  on  this  continent — some  1,400  workmen  constituting  with  their 
families  a  town  of  five  thousand  persons  living  under  conditions  which  a  National 
Government  alone  made  possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  closely  related  to 
transportation  facilities.  When  a  single  street  car  fare  will  carry  a  passenger  to 
and  beyond  the  city  limits  in  any  direction,  building  in  the  suburbs  will  be  given 
a  great  impetus.  In  the  case  of  Toronto,  adequate  transit  must  soon  follow  the 
acquisition  of  the  street  railway  lines  by  the  city  and  housing  programmes  should 
be  based  upon  this  development  of  the  near  future. 

Where  land  is  available  outside  cities  and  there  is  no  street  railway  line  to  the 
property,  a  service  of  motor  buses  might  be  organized.  In  London  more  than 
3,000  of  them  carry  over  500,000,000  passengers  annually.  Buses  are  now  operated 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Detroit  and  Utica,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  no 
longer  an  experiment.  They  possess  flexibility  of  movement  and  flexibility  of  route. 
Four  inches  of  snow  can  tie  up  a  street  railway  service  while  in  Ottawa  a  motor 
bus  line  was  operated  successfully  through  eighteen  inches  of  snow.  With  the 
development  of  garden  suburbs  and  a  demand  created  for  transportation  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  that  demand.  The 
gradual  extension  of  hydro-electric  power  will  render  this  easier.  Transportation 
facilities  should  not  be  provided  for  new  districts  without  protecting  the  cheap 
land,  thereby  opened  up,  from  inflated  prices. 

The  Provincial  Commission  when  appointed  should  not,  of  course,  concentrate 
its  attention  exclusively  upon  cities  and  towns.  The  need  for  improvement  in 
housing  accommodation  and  town  planning  is  greater  in  some  villages  than  in 
many  towns.  The  policy  of  isolated  farm  settlements  has  not  made  rural  life 
attractive  and  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colonies  and  villages,  provided  at  least  with  some  of  the  amenities  to  be  found  in 
towns  and  cities.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  "  Kural  Planning 
and  Development "  by  ^Ir.  Thomas  Adams,  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Conser- 
vation. 

A  vital  factor  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  is  the  cost  of  materials  and 
construction.  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  architect,  of  New  York,  says :  "  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  practical  art  which  throughout  all  the  centuries  of  man's 
civilization  has  made  slower  progress  than  the  art  of  home  building.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  scientific  and  co-operative  principles  have  been  applied  to  almost 
every  item  in  the  poor  man's  living  account  but  the  second  largest  single  one — 
that  of  his  housing.  His  bread,  his  clothing  and  his  watch  are  factory  products, 
largely  guaranteed  sometimes  by  Government.  His  house  is  usually  '  custom 
made '  and  bought  at  the  mercy  of  a  speculative  builder." 

The  majority  of  estimates  that  have  appeared  recently  in  the  press  have  had 
to  do  with  the  building  of  single  houses.  No  manufacturer  proceeds  on  that 
plan.  We  need  investigation  and  research  into  all  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  home-buildins;.     It  would   seem  that  reduction  in   cost  might  be 
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brought  about  very  largely  by  the  adoption  of  the  standardization  principle  which 
could  be  applied  to  concrete,  wood  or  other  material.  The  Eussell  Sage  Founda- 
tion is  conducting  such  research  work.  The  scheme  is  to  do  for  the  labouring 
man's  home  what  Ford  has  done  for  the  automobile  with  certain  additional  con- 
ceptions relative  to  educational,  hygienic  and  aesthetic  purposes.  Most  promising 
experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in  the  itse  of  poured  concrete. 

All  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  scientific  solution 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  garden  cities  and  suburbs.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  aim  of  all  our  cities  to  crowd  as  many  people  within  their 
boundaries  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  boast  of  the  size  of  their  population 
and  exult  over  other  cities  where  the  population  is  not  so  large  and  does  not 
grow  so  quickly. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  starting  a  garden  city  or  at  least  a  number 
of  garden  suburbs  in  Ontario,  but  such  schemes  can  only  succeed  when  backed 
by  adequate  capital,  and  if  the  main  objects  of  the  Garden  City  Association  are 
rigidly  adhered  to.  These  objects  must  not  be  relaxed  in  order  to  secure  some 
speculative  purpose.  This  temporizing,  if  allowed,  will  inevitably  end  in  failure 
and  set  the  movement  back  for  many  years. 

Palliative  Measures. 

In  the  great  anxiety  to  get  something  done  quickly  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  wrong  thing  will  be  done,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  perpetuation 
of  many  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  Various  cities  and  states  when  con- 
fronted with  the  housing  problem  have  tried  palliative  measures.  Particularly 
unfortunate  elsewhere  has  been  the  experience  with  the  three-family  apartment 
which  rapidly  degenerates  into  a  tenement.  It  will  take  some  time  to  work  out  a 
permanent  solution,  but  it  would,  be  a  blunder  which  could  not  be  rectified  if  in 
the  meantime  rows  of  unsightly  tenements,  built  with  no  regard  for  the  amenities 
were  to  be  rushed  up  in  localities  where  individual  homes  are  still  the  rule. 
Housing  reformers  the  world  over  are  agitating  for  the  removal  of  the  "  three 
Decker." 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  whenever  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses,  to  propose 
the  tenement  house  as  a  permanent  institution  in  order  to  overcome  that  shortage. 
In  view  of  this  tendency  it  may  be  well  to  recall  British  experience  from  1875 
to  1909,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  almost  revolutionary  Town  Planning  Act 
was  passed.  During  that  period  sanitary  and  social  reformers  accepted  the  tene- 
ment, and  encouraged  philanthropists  to  erect  buildings  of  this  type.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  public  opinion  completely  changed,  and  is  now  almost  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  small  dwelling.  Everywhere  the  tenement  is  now  con- 
demned, except  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  where  special  problems  exist.  The 
building  of  tenement  houses  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  Irat  if  this  is  not 
possible  their  building  should  be  strongly  discouraged,  and  the  strictest  safe- 
guards be  insisted  upon.  If,  for  example,  we  require  tenement  houses  over 
four  storeys  high  to  be  constructed  fireproof  throughout,  as  do  St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton  and  St.  Louis,  and  require  all  three  or  four  storey  tenements  to  have 
brick  exterior,  stairs,  halls,  and  fire  escapes,  investors  in  house  property  will 
construct  houses  less  than  three  storeys  in  height  because  they  will  be  comparatively 
cheaper  in  cost  per  unit  of  construction. 

In  almost  every  town  there  are  a  number  of  old  houses  which  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  but  yet  are  still  sound  in  construction   and  capable  of 
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being  made  sanitary  and  healthful  dwellings.  A  form  of  eifort  in  which  private 
citizens  might  well  engage  is  in  buying  up  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  more 
antiquated  houses,  improving  them  in  the  more  essential  respects,  letting  light 
into  dark  rooms,  doing  away  with  antiquated  sanitary  conveniences  and  sub- 
stituting modern  ones,  improving  generally  the  quality,  tone  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  house,  and  when  such  renovation  has  been  completed  putting  in 
a  higher  grade  of  tenants,  and  then  as  opportunity  offers  selling  the  building 
at  a  reasonable  advance. 

An  association  formed  for  work  of  this  character  is  the  Octavia  Hill  Associa- 
tion, the  aim  of  which  is  to  improve  the  living  conditions  in  tlic  poorer  residential 
districts  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  The  achievements  of  this  association  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  securing  of  $229,600  for  better  housing  conditions,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  stock  in  the  association  at  $25  per  share  on  which  dividends  of  four 
per  cent,  have  been  paid  for  twenty  years. 

2.  A  friendly  relation  between  tenants  and  collectors,  making  the  latter  a 
family  counsellor  and  friend  of  the  former. 

3.  The  ownership  of  186  houses  occupied  by  253  families  in  which  the 
standards  of  the  association  are  required  as  to  living  and  sanitation. 

4.  The  management  for  other  owners  of  224  houses  occupied  by  460  families 
in  which  the  same  standards  are  required. 

5.  The  conversion  of  a  menacing  slum  condition  in  Germantown  into  a  bright 
wholesome  settlement  of  32  Italian  families  enjoying  a  common  playground  and 
garden  allotments. 

6.  The  alteration  for  the  Girard  estate  of  eleven  large  residences  into  apart- 
ments suited  to  the  changed  neighbourhood  conditions. 

7.  The  alteration  and  management  for  one  owner  of  23  houses  for  38  families 
where  is  shown  a  striking  example  of  how  the  interior  of  a  block  may  be  developed 
for  community  use,  and  where  is  maintained  a  kindergarten  and  centre  for 
social  work. 

8.  The  incorporation  of  the  Philadelphia  Model  Homes  Company  and  the 
erection  for  that  company  of  32  houses  with  apartments  for  48  families  having 
in  common  the  use  of  a  playgi'ound  around  which  the  houses  are  built.  The 
group  sets  a  standard  for  construction  of  low  priced  dwellings  the  rents  of  which 
are  from  $8.50  to  $13.50  per  month. 

9.  A  study  of  housing  conditions  leading  to  improved  housing  legislation 
and  the  creation  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  to  carry  on  such  lines 
of  legislative  and  educational  housing  work  not  possible  under  the  charter  of 
the  Octavia  Hill  Association. 

Of  course  there  are  old  houses  that  cannot  be  made  habitable  and  sanitary, 
and  we  have  paid  homage  to  this  class  of  property  for  years.  These  houses  are 
a  menace  to  the  health,  the  morals  and  general  standards  of  living.  An  individual 
who  sinned  so  grievously  against  the  community  would  be  punished — why  should 
we  be  so  much  more  charitable  towards  an  individual's  property.  The  old  house 
like  the  old  sinner  should  be  dealt  with  less  charitably  than  the  new. 

Unwholesome  houses  the  owners  of  which  refuse  to  make  them  healthful 
and  sanitary  should  be  scrapped  as  ruthlessly  as  antiquated  machinery  the  owners 
of  which  find  that  new  and  improved  machinery  is  more  economical. 

Buying  lots  was  once  a  popular  pastime  and  there  must  be  many  working 
men  who  own,  or  partially  own  lots  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  build  if 
other  conditions  could  be  made  favourable.     In  Ontario,  around  most  of  our  cities 
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a  large  number  of  lots  must  have  been  purchased  during  boom  times.  Many 
of  these,  of  course  were  bought  for  speculation,  but  now  that  the  expected  price 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  realized,  many  of  them  could  likely  be  obtained  at  a 
fair  price  if  investigation  were  made.  Others  would  be  built  upon  if  money  were 
available  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  the  cost  of  building  were  reduced.  The 
Ontario  Government  has  recently  allocated  a  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  be  loaned  under 
proper  safeguards  for  home  building  purposes.  This  is  frankly  stated  to  be  a 
temporary  expedient  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  quarters  it  was 
received  with  carping  criticism. 

The  municipal  authorities  themselves  could  do  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
building.  The  labourer  who  knows  no  more  about  correct  town  planning  and 
house  building  than  a  child  often  insists  on  building  his  own  house.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  men  as  these,  and  others  who  own  lots,  a  series  of  standardized 
plans  and  specifications  should  be  prepared  by  architects  who  know  their  business. 
These  could  be  supplied  either  at  a  low  cost,  or  in  view  of  the  community  im- 
provement that  would  be  brought  about  by  the  erection  of  houses  based  on  these 
plans,  supplied  free.  Eoom  should  be  allowed  for  variation  in  size  and  elevation 
and  other  details  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  if  several  were  built  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

Most  cities  have  machinerj^  by  which  home-building  could  be  stimulated.  City 
architect-s,  engineers  and  lawyers  could  all  help.  The  architect  and  the  health 
officer  could  prepare  jointly  the  standardized  plans  and  specifications  in  which 
details  of  every  piece  of  material  required  should  be  given.  The  purchasing 
department  could  purchase  these  materials  at  the  source  of  manufacture  and  have 
them  available  at  cost.  The  legal  department  could  assist  in  reducing  the  legal 
expenses,  and  the  engineers'  department  might  also  assist  in  staking  out  the 
position  of  the  building  upon  the  land.  While  it  is  perhaps  not  desirable  that 
the  municipal  authorities  themselves  should  embark  upon  building  operations 
they  can  regnlate  and  stimulate  home-building  by  methods  such  as  are  above 
outlined. 

Most  towns  own  considerable  quantities  of  land  which  they  have  acquired 
through  excess  condemnation,  failure  to  pay  taxes  or  other  reasons.  Why  should 
they  not  set  a  good  example  to  private  owners  and  sell  this  land  at  an  uninfiated 
value  for  building  purposes?  In  Toronto  where  there  is  probably  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  houses,  the  city  has  acquired  through  the  non-payment  of  taxes  13.137 
feet  of  frontage  having  an  approximate  value  of  $500,000,  and  12,423  feet  of 
frontage  approximating  in  value  to  $700,000.  The  latter  has  been  purchased  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  street  openings  and  other  civic  undertakings, 
and  it  not  further  required  for  such  works.  This  gives  a  total  of  25,560  feet 
of  frontage  very  little  of  which,  if  any,  is  revenue  producing  property  in  its 
present  idle  state.  The  same  condition  probably  exists  in  a  lesser  degree  in  many 
of  our  smaller  towns. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tax  exemption  for  a  period  of  years  might  be 
allowed  on  houses  of  a  certain  fixed  value,  if  built  according  to  approved  plans, 
but  this  while  reducing  the  maintenance  charges  would  not  materially  affect 
the  initial  cost  of  the  house.  The  whole  system  of  assessment,  is.  however,  in  need 
of  careful  studv  as  it  bears  a  definite  relationship  to  the  problem  of  home-building, 
and  too  frequently  this  relationship  is  overlooked. 

All  plans  looking  forward  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  must 
include  both  restrictive  and  constructive  legislation.  In  those  portions  of  cities 
that   are   fairlv   well  built   up,   the  building   regulations   cannot   with    safety   be 
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relaxed,  but  in  those  portions  of  the  suburbs  that  are  still  lu  be  laid  out  and 
adequate  space  can  be  allowed  between  the  buildings,  certain  restrictions  relating 
to  the  width  of  the  paved  parts  of  residential  streets,  kind  of  building  material, 
etc.,  could  be  removed  without  danger,  thus  bringing  about  considerable  reduction 
of  cost. 

Any  palliative  measures  that  may  be  adopted  should  keep  in  view  the  wider 
outlook  towards  a  permanent  solution  and  be  made  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible 
towards  that  solution. 

ASCERTAIXIXG    THE    EXACT    SlTUATIOX'. 

One  of  our  main  troubles  is  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  in  twelve  months  or 
less,  problems  that  have  taken  thirty  or  more  years  to  develop.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "  gettinsr  results "  still  counts  more  with  some  men  than  irettino:  the 
right  results  in  the  most  eflficient  and  economic  way.  We  lay  out  towns  and 
townships,  construct  buildings,  roads  and  bridges  and  colonize  land  without  proper 
development  schemes,  on  the  theory  that  getting  things  done  quickly  is  more 
important  than  getting  them  done  efficiently  and  well.  This  theory  of  going 
blindly  for  results  on  the  principle  of  "  hustling  "  is  the  refuge  of  the  unscientific 
or  unimaginative  mind  that  is  impatient  of  expert  advice  or  plans  because  they 
are  presumed  to  waste  time  in  preparation  which  ought  to  be  given  to  con- 
structive work.  The  problems  are  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  simple  one-sided 
remedies.  Attempts  to  reach  a  solution  by  short-cuts  and  quick  results  as  in  the 
past  can  only  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  failure. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  interests  involved,  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  necessary  to  be  spent  in  evolving  satisfactory  schemes  it  becomes 
pertinent  to  ask  what  we  really  know  about  the  actual  needs  and  requirements 
of  tlie  various  communities  throughout  the  Province.  To  attempt  to  carry  out 
a  programme  on  hearsay  evidence  is  to  invite  mistakes  which  will  result  in  the 
shattering  of  public  confidence  and  will  set  back  real  housing  reform  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Consider  recent  statements  that  have  appeared  in  the  press.  The  chairman  of 
the  Toronto  Housing  Company  is  quoted  as  saying  that  his  company  has  150 
applications  for  its  houses  that  cannot  be  supplied,  and  he  is  also  quoted  as  saying 
that  Toronto  needs  500  more  houses.  The  Mayor  of  Toronto  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Toronto  needs  500  more  houses,  and  Dr.  Hastings  in  a  written  report 
puts  the  number  at  from  5,000  to  10,000  of  low-priced  houses  to  meet  present 
demands  and  5,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  years  at  least.  Some  say  that  in 
Hamilton  500  houses  would  satisfactorily  meet  the  present  situation,  others  say 
1,000.  It  is  said  that  Brantford  requires  700  houses,  Welland,  500  and 
border  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1.000.  In  view  of  these  discrepancies  it  is 
evident  that  the  facts  have  not  been  ascertained,  or  that  wrong  deductions  have 
been  drawn.  According  to  the  estimates  that  are  at  present  available  the  ex- 
penditures would  work  out  as  follows  for  houses  costing  $2,500  without  including 
the  cost  of  the  lot  on  which  they  are  built : 

Toronto   (5,000)    $12,500,000 

Hamilton  (1,000)    2.500,000 

Brantford   (700)    1.750.000 

Welland  (500)    1.250,000 

Border  cities    (1,000)    2,500.000 
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The  above  places  are  uot  the  ouly  ones  iu  the  Province  where  a  housing 
problem  exists,  and  the  expenditure  needed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Province 
would,  of  course,  be  much  greater  than  the  above  total  amount  of  $20,500,000. 
Great  as  is  the  amount  involved  it  is  well  within  the  ability  of  the  Province 
properly  aided  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  carry  out,  but  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  we  know  the  facts.  This  all  goes  to  show  that  we  must  investi- 
gate first,  then  legislate.  Before  plunging  in  and  building  something,  we  must 
know  the  extent  and  character  of  the  demand  for  houses  and  the  experience  of 
other  places  in  meeting  somewhat  parallel  conditions.  We  need  a  social  and 
economic  survey,  a  diagnosis  that  will  give  confidence  in  the  prescription  for 
immediate  needs  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  that  will 
prevent  more  bad  conditions  arising,  and  will  apply  to  meeting  the  situation  in 
more   normal    times. 

Xo  plea  is  made  for  delay.  Action  should  be  taken  at  once  but  that  action 
should  be  based  upon  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  is  the 
best  way  to  secure   quick  and  lasting  results. 

The  Eelatioxship  of  Housixg  to  Healtpi  axd  Disease. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  it  was  made  manifest  to  Britain  that  effective 
measures  were  imperative.  Modern  warfare  had  shown,  as  peace  could  not  do, 
the  vital  part  played  by  health  and  living  conditions  in  industry,  for  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  industry  was  to  play  a  great  part  in  winning  battles.  This 
compelled  a  complete  acknowledgment  that  the  most  vital  factor  to  maximum 
production  and  national  prosperity  is  the  living  conditions  of  the  worker. 

Great  as  are  the  economic  factors  in  the  problem  of  building  homes  for  the 
people,  there  are  other  factors  which  are  more  important.  The  monetary  loss 
to  the  community  owing  to  disease,  delinquency,  crime  and  feeble-mindedness,  is 
far  greater  in  amount  than  the  total  that  would  be  expended  in  providing 
sanitary  homes  with  beautiful  surroundings  for  all  the  people  who  need  them. 
The  time  has  come  when  give  what  stress  we  may  to  the  so-called  purely  economic 
features  we  must  give  renewed  and  added  emphasis  to  the  kind  of  men  we  are 
turning  out  from  our  shops  and  factories,  the  kind  of  women  who  are  swarming 
into  commerce  and  industry,  the  kind  of  mothers  who  keep  our  workers'  homes, 
and  most  of  all  the  kind  of  children  who  are  growing  up  in  unhealthy  surround- 
ings. Children  as  national  assets  never  stood  so  high  as  they  do  to-day.  It  is 
generallv  admitted  that  bad  housing  conditions  are  the  main  cause  of  all  our 
preventable  disease. 

From  a  recent  report  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  we  learn  that 
there  are  3.000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  at  all  times  suffering  from  some 
form  of  sickness  (equal  to  approximately  300.000  in  Canada)  of  whom  about 
1,100.000  are  in  the  working  period  of  life,  three-quarters  being  actual  workers 
who  must  lose  at  least  $700  a  year,  making  an  aggregate  loss  from  illness  of 
$550,000,000.  The  expense  of  medicine,  medical  attendance,  extra  foods,  etc., 
would  equal  this  amount;  thus  we  have  the  total  cost  of  illness  as  $1,100,000,000, 
of  which  it  is  assumed  that  at  least  one-half  is  preventable.  The  sick  man  is  a 
burden  to  the  community  whilst  the  healthy  man  is  an  asset.  The  one  has  to 
be  carried,  the  other  carries  his  own  burdens  and  helps  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  others. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "tuberculosis  is  the  disease  of  darkness."  The 
gpot  maps  match.     The  maps  indicating  the  highest  infant  death-rate,  the  highest 
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tuberculosis  death-rate,  the  greatest  juvenile  delinquency  exactly  match  the  spot 
map  indicating  the  greatest  congestion  in  housing  accommodation.  These  subjects 
are  so  inter-related  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  separated.  Where  surveys  have 
been  made  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more 
tuberculosis  in  tenement  house  districts  of  every  city  than  in  the  individual  homes. 
Eeeently  a  study  of  two  contrasting  districts  was  made  in  Cleveland  and  one 
of  the  results  was  the  showing  in  actual  figures  of  the  relationship  of  disease  and 
death  to  insanitary  dwellings.  One  district  was  in  the  old  crowded  business 
section  of  the  city.  The  other  was  in  the  outlying  section  and  near  some  manu- 
facturing plants.  The  rents  in  both  were  practically  the  same.  In  the  first  dis- 
trict between  1907  and  1911  there  were  908  cases  of  tuberculosis  or  52  per 
thousand.  In  the  second  district  there  were  450  or  28  per  thousand.  In  the 
first  district  there  were  665  cases  of  contagious  disease  in  1912  or  three  per 
thousand.  In  the  second  there  were  286  cases  or  1.29  per  thousand.  Evidence 
of  the  same  character  could  be  given  for  all  the  large  cities  in  England,  Scotland 
and  the  United  States. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  economic  loss  to  the  community  caused 
by  preventable  disease  and  death  resulting  from  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions 
is  very  great,  and  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  good  housing  programme  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  saving  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  that  loss. 

The  Relationship  of  Edlcatiox  to  Home  Buildixg. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Governments  cannot  move  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  This  is,  of  course,  true  but  it  does  not  relieve  Governments  of  the 
duty  of  educating  that  public  opinion  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  able  to 
advance.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  is  such  general  ignorance 
as  that  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  people.  It  should  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental duties  of  commissions  and  committees  to  educate  the  people  as  it  is  only 
by   their   support   that  progress   is   possible. 

Both  technical  and  general  education  has  a  close  relationship  to  this  subject. 
Technical  and  industrial  education,  if  it  is  going  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  to 
return  dividends  for  the  expenditure  that  is  being  made  upon  it,  must  result 
in  an  increase  in  wages  for  those  who  are  receiving  it.  Increases  in  wages  act 
as  a  solvent  of  the  problem — slow  but  sure — as  they  help  the  workman  to  live 
in  a  better  home.  Proper  instruction  in  town  planning,  the  principles  of  co- 
operation, and  the  mechanics  of  building  will  result  in  greater  economies  and 
more  satisfactory  homes. 

General  education  should  concern  itself  with  both  the  present  generation 
and  the  next.  The  publicity  departments  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Com- 
missions previously  reconmaended  should  attend  to  the  former,  and  the  latter  should 
be  done  through  the  schools. 

All  efforts  towards  building  satisfactory  homes  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States  owe  the  main  part  of  their  success  to  the  press.  A  newspaper 
campaign  properly  conducted  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  public 
and  informing  it  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  beautiful,  convenient  and  sanitary 
homes.  Eree  use  should  be  made  of  statistics  presented  in  graphic  form  and  not 
in  the  usual  way  of  colunms  of  figures  which  to  the  uninitiated  mean  nothing, 
and  generally  have   a  rather  repellant  effect. 

Another  method  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  is  the  picture  method. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the   Commissions   to   have  sets  of  lantern 
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slides  and  moving  pictures  prepared  showing  tlie  activities  and  building  of 
garden  cities  and  suburbs,  the  work  of  home  building  associations,  new  methods 
of  building  homes,  the  results  of  research  work  in  home  building,  the  effects  of 
bad  town  planning  contrasted  with  those  of  good  town  planning,  and  many  other 
features  concerning  the  sanitary  housing  of  the  people  which  it  is  essential 
should  be  known  before  there  can  be  a  general  sentiment  in  favour  of  the.  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  programme. 

In  this  connection  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem  can  also  be  dealt  with. 
The  total  cost  of  different  types  of  houses,  the  methods  of  payment,  the  saving 
resulting  from  continuous  work  unhampered  by  absence  through  sickness,  the 
financial  results  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  cultivation  of  garden 
plots,  and  other  features  may  be  emphasized  with  advantage.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  the  Commissions  could  render  would  be  the  employment  of  a 
permanent  lecturer  whose  services  should  be  available  to  every  authority  desirous 
of  inaugurating  a  popular  campaign.  The  material  available  for  work  of  this 
kind  is  very  large  and  of  great  variety. 

Education  of  the  general  public  can  also  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reports  and 
bulletins.  The  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  should  be  more  widely 
circulated  and  might  well  be  of  two  kinds,  first  a  limited  edition  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  scientific  mind,  and,  second,  a  much  larger  edition  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  average  working  man  who  is  considering  the  question  from  a 
personal  point  of  view  of  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  monthly,  the 
Conservation  of  Life,  which  amongst  other  problems  of  conservation  and  re- 
construction deals  with  those  of  providing  homes  in  which  to  build  up  a  nation, 
should  receive  a  wide  circulation.  In  fact,  all  means  should  be  taken  to  bring 
the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  before  the  people  upon  whose  co-operation 
and  active  interest  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  depends. 

Inspection  and  instruction  is  carried  on  under  various  health  authorities 
by  women  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  and  give  assistance  and 
advice  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  bringing  up  of  children  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  home.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  women  visited  said  to  the  Inspector : 
"  I  guess  I  don't  need  anybody  to  teach  me  how  to  bring  up  children.  I  have 
buried  seven  of  'em."  When  once  the  people  are  really  convinced  of  the  danger 
of  uncomfortable,  ugly  and  insanitary  houses,  and  the  feasibility  and  economy 
of  obtaining  homes  that  will  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  their  children  they 
will  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  temporary  sacrifices. 

The  people  must  be  taught  to  take  a  long  range  view,  and  while  planning 
for  the  immediate  present  not  lose  sight  of  future  needs  and  developments.  It 
is  true  here  as  in  every  other  department  of  our  national  life  that  "  where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Unless  the  leaders  of  our  people  are  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  the  problem  there  is  little  hope  of  accomplishing  much.  The 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  must  not  be  spasmodic.  They  must  be  continuous 
and  long  sustained  if  they  are  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

The  measures  above  outlined  are  outside  the  functions  of  what  is  generally 
understood  as  our  systems  of  education  but  those  systems  surely  have  a  part  to 
play  in  this  important  matter.  Are  our  universities  doing  their  part?  The 
University  of  Liverpool  has  a  school  of  civic  design.  Birmingham  University 
has  a  lecturer  on  "  town  planning,"  and  London  University  has  just  appointed  a 
professor  in  the  same  subject. 

Our  lower  schools  also  can  do  much  in  this  matter.  We  are  building  for 
the  future  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  schools  where  our  future 
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voters,  legislators  and  administrators  are  being  trained.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  whatever  you  wish  to  find  in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  place  in 
its  schools.  Education  for  the  next  generation  will  filter  through  to  the  parents 
and  in  this  way  will  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Why  should  not  the  arithmetic  concern  itself  with  the  financial  problems  of 
the  purchase  of  homes,  the  cost  of  building,  how  rates  and  taxes  are  levied,  cost 
of  local  improvements,  comparison  between  renting  and  purchasing,  etc?  Many 
interesting  problems  of  this  nature  might  be  set  which  would  also  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  arithmetical  training. 

History  might  concern  itself,  among  other  things,  with  the  development  of 
the  home,  and  its  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation.  The  relationship 
of  the  home  to  the  development  of  the  town  might  be  clearly  shown,  and  the  too 
prevalent  idea  that  the  importance  of  a  town  depends  on  the  size  of  its  popula- 
tion should  be  corrected. 

Could  not  the  so-called  art  in  our  schools  be  more  directly  related  to  the 
planning  of  houses,  streets  and  towns?  Plans  and  elevations,  interior  decoration, 
beautiful  furniture,  wall  paper,  floor  coverings,  the  layout  of  streets  and  parks 
might  be  made  the  medium  of  a  great  part  of  the  art  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
in  our  schools. 

Several  American  cities  publish  bulletins  on  town  planning,  written  in  simple 
language  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  the  plan  might  be  followed  with  advantage 
in  this  Province. 

The  permanent  solution  of  the  housing  problem  cannot  be  effectively  worked 
out  unless  a  long  range  view  is  taken  and  in  this  connection  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  icfiiore  the  schools. 
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Appendix   VIII. 


THE  ONTARIO  HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ITS  SOLUTION. 
By  MRS.  J.  E.  WETHERELL. 

(Essay  awarded  special  prize). 

"  You  cannot  rear  an  Imperial  race  in  the  slum. "^Lortf  Rosebery. 

It  is  only  during  the  war  that  the  State  has  awakened  to  the  full  sense  of  its 
responsibility  towards  the  proper  housing  of  its  citizens.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
in  the  happy  ante-bellum  days  faint  stirrings  of  the  Governmental  conscience 
about  domiciling  matters,  which  resulted  in  the  English  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act  of  1909 ;  but  it  has  been  only  during  the  present  conflict  that  we 
have  completely  realized  not  only  the  actual  military,  industrial  and  moral  value 
of  the  home  to  the  State,  but  also  the  consequent  obligation  of  the  State,  in  sheer 
self-interest,  to  ensure  to  its  citizens  homes  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
surroundings  as  to  enable  us  as  a  nation  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  manhood 
and  of  womanhood.  The  Mother-country  discovered  that  she  could  not  make  good 
soldiers  out  of  slum-bred  lads  and  men.  Then  the  Munitions  Board  learnt  that  it 
could  not  secure  an  adequate  output  of  shells,  fuses  and  high  explosives  from 
improperly  housed  mechanics,  so  it  set  to  work  at  once  at  great  expense  to  provide 
model  dwellings  and  suitable  recreation  centres  .for  the  munitioneers  at  Gretna 
Green  and  other  ready-made  villages.  Lastly,  the  whole  Empire  began  to  realize  as 
never  before  that  it  is  to  the  home,  no  less  than  to  the  church  and  the  school,  that 
we  owe  the  inculcation  of  those  ideals  that  we  like  to  associate  with  the  name 
British, — ideals  of  chivalr\^,  self-sacrifice  and  cheerful  courage,  of  generous  service 
to  mankind  and  of  fidelity  to  plighted  word,  which  have  proved  the  safeguards  of 
civilization  when  mere  statutory  virtue  has  failed.  Roused,  therefore,  by  these  three 
forms  of  the  importance  of  the  home  to  the  common  weal,  England  has  already 
begun  to  exterminate  her  slums  and  has  prepared  a  gigantic  reconstruction  scheme, 
providing  for  the  building  of  from  250,000  to  500,000  houses  in  the  first  two  years 
after  peace  is  declared. 

In  Ontario  we  have  a  housing  problem  of  lesser  magnitude,  but  one  involving, 
nevertheless,  certain  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own.  In  our  three  largest  cities  we 
have  allowed  slums  to  develop  to  an  extent  unbelievable  by  those  who  have  never 
wandered  into  the  crowded  districts.  Indeed,  every  year  the  State  suffers  a  pro- 
digious loss  from  the  character  of  the  dwellings  in  which  we  house  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  urban  population — the  dark,  crowded,  unsanitary  tenements  ami 
the  ugly,  "  featureless,  gardenless  "  houses  that  make  no  appeal  to  sentiment  and 
furnish  no  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  INfany  of  our  factories  cannot  get  the 
needed  workmen  because  of  the  scarcity  of  attractive  houses  in  the  various  in- 
dustrial towns,  while  our  farmers  cannot  secure  help  in  the  house  or  in  the  i^eld 
owing  to  the  almost  universal  lack  of  a  separate  cottage  for  the  farm  labourer 
and  his  wife.     The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  regard  that  we  must 
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have  to  the  future,  when  our  soldiers  return  from  overseas  and  when  the  tide  of 
immigration  again  sets  in  towards  Canada.  Moreover,  account  must  be  taken 
of  a  possible  redistribution  of  our  industrial  population  when  our  factories  change 
back  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis. 

Owing  to  this  latter  contingency  and  to  the  fact  that  the  present  abnormally 
high  prices  of  building  materials  and  of  labour  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
war  conditions,  it  would  seem  only  sound  economy  if  we  should  restrict  our  build- 
ing, at  least  as  far  as  practicable,  during  the  present  conflict,  to  the  Federal 
Government's  housing  of  its  war  workers  and  shipbuilders.  Thus,  we  should  be 
concsntrating  all  our  energies  upon  the  winning  of  the  war,  our  municipalities 
would  be  adliering  to  the  safe  economic  principle  of  ''  keeping  witliin  the  rim  of 
their  shilling,"  and  we  should  have  the  necessary  time  in  which  to  prepare  our 
plans  properly  so  that  an  adequate  housing  scheme  might  be  put  into  effect  as 
soon  as, the  post-bellum  reconstruction  period  begins.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
measure  of  relief  could  be  given  at  once  and  a  certain  permanence  could  be  assured 
to  those  industries  that  we  shall  need  after  the  war.  Ship-building,  for  instance, 
must  necessarily  become  a  permanent  peace  industry  if  we  are  to  secure  sufficient 
tonnage  in  which  to  export  our  products  when  England  is  busy  re-capturing  her 
old-time  trade  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Therefore,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  if  the  Dominion  Government  were  to  build,  say  at  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Welland,  Sarnia  and  Port  Arthur,  model  villages  or  model  suburbs  for  the  ship- 
yard workers,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  town  built  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  Yorkship,  New  Jersey.  The  houses,  thus  provided  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Conservation  Committee,  would  furnish  the  general  public  with 
the  best  possible  demonstration  of  good  housing  and  with  the  most  convincing 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

If  such  a  plan  were  followed,  there  need  then  be  no  extravagant  make-shift 
policy  for  the  housing  of  the  rest  of  the  province.  Eather,  the  Dominon  and 
Provincial  Reconstruction  Committees  would  then  be  able  to  consider  carefully 
the  various  difficulties  that  nowadays  constitute  a  barrier  to  home  ownership, 
could  have  time  to  formulate  a  financial  policy  by  which  to  remove  the-e  obstacles, 
to  make  a  complete  and  definite  survey  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  whole  province, 
to  engage  in  a  "  Better-Housing  "  publicity  campaign,  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
as  to  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments 
and  the  municipal  Councils  in  the-  matter  of  providing  dwelling  hou^e  accommo- 
dations after  the  war. 

At  present  the  following  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  meeting  by  prixate 
enterprise   the  increased   demand  for   houses: — 

1.  The  high  price  of  land, 

2.  The  high  cost  of  building  materials  and  of  labour, 

3.  Heavy  taxation, 

4.  And,  in  Toronto,  the  lack  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  to  the  suburbs. 

Obviously,  the  agrarian,  difficulty  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  since  the  cost 
of  the  land  affects  also  the  assessment  and  the  consequent  taxation,  and  since  any 
effort  to  solve  that  part  of  our  problem  sets  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of 
oiir  housinsf  scheme. 
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Our  first  move  would  therefore  be  to  equip  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Affairs  with  the  wide  powers  now  enjoyed  by  the  English  Local  Government 
Board. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  have  this  Bureau  order  a  complete  and  definite 
housing  and  town-planning  survey  made,  by  means  of  a  prescribed  questionnaire, 
of  each  town  and  city  in  the  province  and  also  of  the  suburban  areas  contiguous 
to  these  centres.  In  drawing  up  the  scheme  of  investigation,  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment should  be  assisted  by  an  expert  town-planner  and  by  some  experienced 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  The  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs 
thus  gathered  in  any  particular  town  should  include,  among  other  things,  in- 
formation on  the  following  subjects : — 

1'.  The  number  of  families,  with  incomes  specified,  now  in  need  of  houses, 
and  any  possible  change  in  the  demand  that  peace  conditions  might  bring. 

2.  The  proportion  of  this  number  that  wish  to  buy  their  homes,  the  proportion 
that  prefer  to  rent,  and  the  price  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  in  each  case. 

3.  The  price  of  building  lots  suitable  for  workmen  (a)  within  the  city  with 
all  urban  conveniences,  (&)  immediately  outside  the  town  limits. 

4.  The  distance  of  these  lots  in  each  case  from  the  workmen's  employment 
and  the  transportation  facilities  between  the  two  points. 

5.  The  price  for  which  a  five-room  house,  with  bath,  could  be  built  on  these 
lots,  with  any  recommendations  for  use  of  any  particular  building  materials  in 
that  district. 

6.  Any  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  supply  the  demand  by  (a)  private 
effort,    (h)    industrial   corporations,   and    (c)    by   housing   companies   that  have 

■taken  advantage  of  the  municipality's  guarantee  of  85  per  cent,  of  their  bonds. 
Photographs  of  the  houses  thus  provided,  showing  the  degree  of  beauty  that  they  may 
possess  in  themselves  and  the  relation  that  they  may  bear  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment. 

7.  In  the  case  of  cities  especially,  full  details  of  any  evils  that  may  exist,  e.g., 
overcrowding,  lack  of  fresh  air,  sunlight  or  sanitary  conveniences. 

The  third  step  would  be  the  drafting  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  of  a  revised  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act,  containing  an  obligatory  minimum  of  requirements,  as  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck  would  recommend,  and  providing  for  a  method  of  inspection 
(similar  to  that  employed  by  the  Department  of  Education)  by  which  this  law 
could  be  enforced.  We  have  already  prescribed  an  obligatory  minimum  of  education, 
so  why  should  we  not  also,  while  our  country  is  still  young,  exact  from  the  munici- 
palities a  certain  minimum  of  town  planning?  Only  by  such  means  can  we  avoid 
overcrowding,  and  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  factory  and  residence  districts,  and 
secure  the  proper  lay-out  of  streets  and  provision  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 
If  "  Muddy  Little  York,"  for  instance,  had  employed  a  town  planner  a  century  ago, 
the  modern  Toronto  would  not  now  be  devoid  of  diagonal  arteries  to  shorten  the 
distance  from   the   heart   of   the   city  to  the   suburbs,   nor   if   it  had   adopted  a 
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proper  system  of  zoning  even  fifteen  years  ago  should  we  now  see  big  industrial 
establishments  within  a  block  of  the  two  best  private  residences  in  the  province. 

An  obligatory  minimum  should  apply  to  the  houses  as  well  as  to  the  land. 
A  minimum  requirement  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  each  person,  of  the  window 
space  for  each  room,  of  water  supply,  sewer  connection  and  plumbing,  and  of  o]  en 
space  in  the  rear  of  each  house  should  be  fixed  by  Provincial  legislation.  Tenement 
houses  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  taking  in  of  lodgers  should  be  allowed 
only,  as  in  London,  by  special  permission  of  the  City  Council.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  periodic  inspection  of  all  houses  under  a  certain  rental, 
and  power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  health  officer  to  order  the  immediate 
vacation  of  any  unsanitary  house. 

In  maintaining  so  high  a  standard,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes  rather  than  to  aronse  antagonism.  For  this  reason,  a 
perfectly  organized  campaign  for  better  housing  should  be  carried  on  in  the  public 
press,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  campaign,  in  the  moving 
picture  theatres,  which  may  now  be  classed  as  a  sort  of  "  fifth  estate.'^  Every 
argument  should  be  given  and  the  best  illustrations  shown  of  the  desirability  of 
home-ownership  for  every  family.  Decentralization  should  be  encouraged  by 
pictures  of  garden  cities  like  Letchworth,  of  garden  suburbs  like  Hampstead.  and 
of  model  villages  like  Port  Sunlight. 

Since  beauty  need  be  no  more  expensive  than  ugliness,  a  determined  warfare 
should  be  waged  in  the  illustrated  newspapers  and  on  the  films  against  the  un- 
lovely, inconvenient  type  of  dwelling  with  which  the  speculative  builder  has  been 
defacing  our  towns  and  cities  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Contrasting  illustra- 
tions should  be  used  showing,  first,  the  ugly  average  modern  house  of  Ontario, 
and,  secondly,  the  comfortable  home  of  pleasing  outline  and  proportions  that 
might  have  been  built  for  the  same  money.  Contrasts  of  the  interiors  might  also 
be  shown,  illustrating  the  present  lay-out  and  the  better  plans  that  might  have 
been  followed  at  the  same  cost.  Here,  too,  the  campaign  in  favour  of  the  three- 
decker  might  be  dealt  a  deathblow  if  we  should  throw  on  the  screens  the  following 
picture.     (Illustration  follows.) 

Since  the  average  workingman's  house  rarely  has  the  advantage  of  being 
built  from  an  architect's  plan,  a  Provincial  architect  should  be  employed  to  draw 
up  plans  for  several  standard  dwellings  ranging  in  cost  from  $1,600  to  $3,500. 
The  Toronto  City  architect  has  already  designed  such  a  house  to  cost  _$2,500. 
The  standard  type  should  admit  of  various  modifications  in  order  to  prevent 
monotonous  uniformit}'  on  any  street  on  which  these  plans  might  be  exclusively 
used.  Incidentally,  I  might  recommend  that,  in  making  his  designs,  the  architect 
should  have  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  chief  town  planner,  of  a  medical 
health  officer,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  a  woman  expert  in  household  science,  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  nation  has  been  much  impaired  in  the  past  by  the  ill-planned 
dwellings  in  which  the  over-worked  housewife  has  had  to  bend  over  back-break- 
ing sinks  and  has  been  obliged  to  take  countless  unnecessary  steps  in  the  fulfilling 
of  her  daily  tasks. 

In  our  efforts  to  secure  the  ideal  standard  of  housing  suggested  by  such  plans 
we  shall  gain  most  valuable  help  if  we  take  care  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  labour 
leaders  on  our  side. 

Having  then  got  all  our  preliminary  machinery  set  in  motion,  we  have  next  to 
arrange  the  necessary  financing  in  order  to  put  our  plans  into  effect.  Here  a 
combination   of  various  methods  would  seem  wiser  than   the   rigid  following  of 
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any  one  scheme.  Five  phms  in  particular  recommend  themselves  as  possible  means 
whereby  housebuilding  might  be  made  easier,  the  following  two  of  which  are 
wholly  concerned  with  removing  the  agrarian  difficulty : — 

1.  The  granting  of  vacant  building  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities 
to  returned  soldiers  with  urban  occupations.  This  matter  could  be  arranged 
between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  building  sites  being  given 
in  lieu  of  Xorth-West  homesteads,  and  the  grant  involving  the  obligations  to  build 
on  the  land  within  three  vears. 

2.  A  change  in  the  present  assessment  law  to  allow  the  imposition  of  a 
sliding  scale  of  taxation  on  land  and  buildings,  whereby  the  assessment  of  the  land 
is  gradually  increased  until  it  reaches  its  full  value  while  the  assessment  of  the 
buildings  under  a  certain  maximum  value,  say  $2,500  or  $3,500,  is  gradually 
decreased  to  nothing. 

This  plan  would  bring  down  the  present  abnormally  high  price  of  vacant 
subdivided  land,  would  stimulate  building,  and  if  the  adjustment  were  extended 
over  a  five-year  period,  would  fall  heavily  on  no  one.  Each  municipality  would, 
of  course,  have  to  take  care  that  its  remission  of  taxation  on  the  cheaper  houses  was 
not  so  great  as  to  cause  a  deficit  in  town  revenue  that  would  have  to  be  met  by  the 
imposition  of  increased  taxation  on  the  more  expensive  buildings. 

The  other  three  plans,  the  first  two  of  which  are  already  in  operation  in  the 
province,  give  aid  both  in  acquiring  land  and  in  erecting  buildings.    These  are : — 

1.  The  law  by  which  a  municipality  is  empowered  to  guarantee  up  to  85  per 
cent,  of  their  value  the  bonds  of  a  housing  company  that  puts  up  suitable  buildings 
for  rent  at  a  profit  of  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

2.  The  loan  of  Provincial  funds  to  municipalities  to  enable  them  to  build 
dwelling  houses  for  sale  at  cost  price  or  for  rent  at  a  moderate  rental. 

3.  The  complete  financing  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  a  municipality's 
house-building  scheme. 

Many  advantages  would  result  from  mtinicipal  building,  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  Dominion  funds  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
By  buying  its  materials  in  large  quantities  and  by  giving  a  contract  for  many 
houses  at  the  same  time,  a  city  could  so  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  building  as 
to  make  home-ownership  again  quite  possible  to  a  workman  earning  $20  a  week, 
and  to  bring  comfortable  housing  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  paid  workers  who 
can  afford  merely  to  rent.  [Moreover,  by  building  self-contained,  attractive  work- 
men's suburbs  where  each  house  has  its  own  garden  and  where  each  district  is 
provided  with  its  own  library,  schools,  churches  and  recreation  centres,  the  city 
could  encourage  decentralization  somewhat  after  the  old  Belgian  fashion.  The 
cultivating  of  the  gardens  would  help  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  and  might 
provide  profitable  occupation  when  other  work  was  lacking.  The  houses  should 
be  sold  at  cost,  a  small  minimum  cash  payment  being  required,  with  a  small 
monthly  payment  that  would  in  a  lump  sum  cover  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and 
an  instalment  of  the  principal.  By  an  extension  of  the  whole  pavTnent  over  a 
long  period,  the  monthly  amount  required  from  the  purchaser  might  be  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building  and  lot. 

Two  other  means  of  meeting  the  housing  demand  might  also  be  recommended, 
viz: — 

1.  United  private  enterprise  such  as  was  recently  planned  in  Guelph,  where 
the  citizens  owning  vacant  lots  banded  together  to  bitild  fifty  houses  of  standard 
type,  which  would  be  sold  at  cost  to  workmen  on  small  monthly  payments. 
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3.  The  co-partnership  scheme  by  which  a  co-operative  society  owns  and 
operates  an  industrial  distrist.  There  the  workmen  maintain  "  flexibility  of 
labour"  by  owning,  not  their  houses,  but  as  a  more  liquid  investment,  shares  in 
the  co-operative  society  itself. 

The  housing  problem  in  Toronto  must  be  solved  by  special  means.  First,  the 
down-town  residence  districts  must  be  made  more  fit  for  habitation  by  a  remodell- 
ing of  the  slums,  by  the  provision  of  numerous  vacant  spaces,  by  limiting  of  the 
number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  and  by  a  law  which  will  compel  factories  to  consume 
their  own  smoke.  Then,  a  policy  of  decentralization  should  be  systematically 
followed  by  (a)  municipal  building  in  the  suburbs,  and  (6)  an  improvement  in 
the  transportation  service.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway 
should  be  induced,  as  were  the  London  companies,  to  furnish  workmen's  express 
trains  at  cheap  fares,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  city  should  extend  its  own 
civic  electric  lines  ready  to  link  them  up  with  the  Toronto  Street  Eailway  when 
the  franchise  of  the  latter  company  expires.  An  underground  railway,  reaching 
out  diagonally  to  the  suburbs,  might  also  be  necessary,  but  should  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

Lastly,  the  rural  housing  demand  should  be  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a 
standard  tv^pe  of  labourer's  cottage,  for  the  building  of  which  the  farmer  might 
receive  a  Government  loan. 
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Appendix    IX. 

STANDARD   SPECIFICATIONS. 

EXPLANATION. 

When  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  undertook  to  work  out  various  types  of 
houses  conforming  to  their  recommendations  and  standards,  as  given  in  the  general 
report,  it  was  recognized  that  the  full  value  of  their  suggestions  would  not  be 
realized,  unless  more  or  less  complete  working  drawings  and  specifications  were 
prepared,  illustrating  and  describing  various  types  of  construction. 

The  Committee  felt  that  this  was  especially  desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  inexpensive  homes  have  the  benefit  of  architectural 
supervision. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  task  of  preparing  complete  drawings, 
illustrating  all  types  of  construction,  would  be  a  very  serious  undertaking.  The 
drawings,  therefore,  indicate  general  layout  only,  with  governing  dimensions,  loca- 
tion of  special  items,  such  as  plumbing  fixtures,  electric  outlets  and  typical  details 
of  doors,  window  frames  and  sash,  and  special  fittings. 

The  specifications  have  been  prepared  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  general 
trade  classification  and  standards  of  materials  and  workmanship.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  suggestions  for  General  Conditions,  as  well  as  in  trade  specifications, 
the  supervision  of  the  contract  forming  part  of  an  architect's  service  has  been 
delegated  to  the  owner.  This  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
owner's  notice,  where  an  architect's  services  are  not  available,  to  particular  items 
requiring  attention. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  need  and  desirability  of  the  services 
of  a  competent  architect. 

AYhere  a  development  involving  the  construction  of  a  number  of  dwellings  is 
contemplated,  it  will  always  be  possible,  as  well  as  advisable,  to  secure  the  advice  of 
an  architect.  The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  improving  the  design  of  small  houses  by  providing  drawings  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  assist  the  builders  of  individual  dwellinsrs. 
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(Seneral  Conditions. 

This   specification   has   reference  to   a   Contract   to  be   made   with  j^gY<J'ne  '" 
for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  dwelling,  or  of  dwell- 
ings, all  as  hereinafter  described,  and  as  shown,  or  to  be  shown,  on  the 
drawings. 

The  works  will  be  situated 2.  Location 

of  Works. 

These  conditions  are  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  in  exact  terms.  3.  Contract, 
or  as  taking  the  place  of  the  Building  Contract.  The  latter  will  be 
executed,  and  these  General  Conditions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  several  responsibilities  of  the  Owner  and  Contractor, 
for  establishing  general  standards  of  material  and  workmanship,  and  as 
a  basis  for  adjustments. 

An  accurate  survey  of  the  property,  indicating  the  relation  of  the  4.  Survey, 
building  to  the  property  lines  will  be  furnished  to  the  Contractor  by  the 
Owner. 

The  Contractor  for  ^lasonry  shall  secure  all  Permit.s  and  Licenses  5.  Permits 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  entire  work,  excepting  Plumbing  and  Licenses. 
Electrical  work,  and  shall  pay  the  lawful  fees  therefor,  and  the  same 
shall  be  included  in  the  contract  price.  This  Contractor  shall  give  the 
proper  persons  all  requisite  or  desirable  notices  relating  to  the  work, 
except  as  noted  above.  Fees,  Permits,  and  Licenses  for  Plumbing  and 
Electrical  work  shall  be  paid  for  and  obtained  by  Contractors  for  those 
trades. 

Each  Contractor  shall  strictly  comply  with  all  Provincial  Laws  and  6.  Laws  ana 
Municipal   Ordinances.   Rules   and   Regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  work;  anything  herein  specified  or  shown  on  the  draw- 
ings to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Water  supply  shall  be  arranged  for  by  the  Contractor  for  ^lasonry.  7.  Water 
who  shall  obtain  permits,  pay  fees,  and  install  the  construction  water 
supply  system,  extending  same  to  convenient  points  about  the  premises. 
Water  rates  shall  be  paid  by  this  Contractor  throughout  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

The  Contractor  for  Masonry  shall  lay  out  the  general  lines  and  levels  8.  Laying 
of  the  works,  and  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  thereof.     The  Con- 
tractor for  each  trade,  however,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  laying  out  of 
lines  having  special  reference  to  their  work. 

The  Contractor  for  Masonry  shall  provide  and  maintain  until  com-  9.  watch- 
pletion  of  the  whole  work  sufficient  watchmen,  lights  and  signals  as  may^c."'    '^      ' 
be  necessan-  to  insure  Public  convenience  and  safety. 

The  Contractor  for  Masonry  shall  provide  and  maintain  an  office  on  10.  offices, 
the  works  for  the  use  of  all  trades.    This  Contractor  shall  provide  proper 
light  and  heat  for  same  and  keep  on  file  for  general  use  a  complete 
set  of  drawings,  specifications  and  details. 
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11-^ '^^p°''"        The  Contractor  for  Carpentry  shall  furnish  and  maintain  all  neces- 
ciosures.        sary  temporary  enclosures  for  door  and  window  openings  until  such  time 
as  the  permanent  frames,  doors  and  sash  are  in  place. 

12.  Light  Any   light    required   for   the   carrying   out  and    completion    of   the 

work  shall  be  supplied  by  each  Contractor  for  his  trade.  Should  the 
weather  become  sufficiently  cold  to  require  heat  the  Contractor  for 
Carpentry  will  be  required  to  furnish  same  under  his  contract.  The  use 
of  salamanders,  or  open  fires,  will  not  be  permitted  in  any  spaces  where 
plastering  has  been  commenced. 

13.  Extent  The  plans,  sections,  and  other  drawings  are  intended  to  show  the 

of  IDr3.\s*in*'s  ±  -  -  c 

and  Relation  position  and  extent  of  the  works  and  the  general  features  of  their  design 
cation^*^'        and  con.«truction :  but  neither  they,  nor  this  specification,  are  guaranteed 

to  show  or  describe  every  part  or  portion  of  the  work;  anything  omitted, 

therefore,  either  from  the  plans  or  specifications,  which  may  fairly  be 

considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  or  completion  of  the 

work,  shall  be  held  to  be  included  in  the  Contract. 

Should  drawings  and  specifications  disagree  the  better  quality  or 

greater  quantity  of  work  or  materials  shall  be  estimated  upon,  and  unless 

otherwise  ordered  in  writing,  shall  be  furnished. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  drawings  prepared  and  upon  which  the 

contract  is  based : — 

14.  Figured         Figured  dimensions  shall  take  precedence  of  scale  measurements,  and 

detail  drawings  shall  take  precedence  of  general  drawings,  and  shall  be 
considered  as  explanatory  of  them  and  not  as  indicating  additional  work. 

tion^of'^^^^'  -^^'  ^^  ^^®  opinion  of  any  Contractor,  detailed  drawings  furnished 
Details.  later  show  more  elaborate  or  more  expensive  work  than  as  specified  or 
shown  on  contract  drawings,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Contractor  to 
notify  the  Owner  within  ten  days  from  receipt  of  such  drawings,  in  order 
that  the  drawings  may  be  amended  or  the  additional  expense  adjusted 
and  authorized.  Failure  to  give  such  notice  will  be  construed  as  an 
acceptance  of  the  drawings. 

16.  contrac-        The  Contractor  will  be  supplied  with  two  copies  of  each  of  the  draw- 

tor's  Copies 

of  Drawings,  ings,  and  he  must  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  said  copies  in 
every  detail.  Any  additional  copies  will  be  furnished  by  the  Owner  at 
cost  to  the  Contractor. 

17.  Sub-  Should  anv  Contractor  desire  to  sub-let  anv  portion  of  the  work,  he 

Contractors.  •  ^  .  i      •         "    •    ■ 

must  first  secure  the  Owner  s  approval,  m  writing,  of  such  sub-con- 
tractors. 

15.  Materials        ^latcrials  and  Avorkniauship  shall  be  the  best  of  the  various  kinds 
manship.        specified,  and  where  quality  is  not  distinctly  specified,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  trade  practice  and  in  character  with  the  building 
generally. 

Materials  and  workmanship  of  unsound  or  unfit  character,  or  work 
and  materials  damaged  after  they  are  in  place,  shall  be  removed  and 
reconstructed.     Where  sucli  removal  is  impracticable,  the  Owner  shall 
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have  the  Option  of  accepting  defective  work  at  sucli  reduced  prices  as 
may  bo  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  Contractor  for  each  trade  must  thorougldy  familiarize  himself  19-  Relation 
with  the  work  of  other  trades,  and  arrange  his  work  to  conform  with  Trades, 
others,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  cutting.     The  Contractor  for 
Masonry  and  Carpentry,  particularly,  should  have  a  full  understanding 
of  the  requirements  for  Plumbing  and  TTeating. 

All  cuttino-  and  fittino-  of  materials  for  the  passage  of  inpe.  or  the  20.  Cutting 
installation  of  other  materials,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  general  ]iro- 
gress  of  the  work  and  the  repairing  of  same,  shall  be  done  by  each  Con- 
tractor whose  work  requires  cutting,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  separate 
trade  specifications;  all  such  cutting  and  fitting  shall  be  included  in  the 
contract  price. 

No  cutting  which  will  affect  the  strength  or  appearance  of  the  work 
shall  be  done  by  any  workman  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Owner. 

Each  Contractor  shall  carefully  examiiu'  work  of  otlier  Contractors 21.  Exam- 
with  which  his  own  work  shall  connect,  or  by  which  it  will  be  affected.  Existing 
and  shall  report  to  the  owaier  any  defect  or  deficiency  he  may  find,  other- 
wise he  will  be  held  to  have  accepted  such  existing  work  as  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  him  to  proceed  with  his  own  work,  and  as  having  waived  all 
claims  for  any  damage  to  or  defect  in  his  own  work  caused  thereby. 

The  Contractor  shall,  xwon  accei)tance  of  any  existino-  work,  be  held  22.  Respon- 

^  ^  :  sibility  for 

responsible  for  any  damage  to  such  work  resulting  from  his  own  opera- Existing 
tions  or  those  of  his  sub-contractors,  or  from  rain,  snow,  or  other  weather 
conditions. 

Each  Contractor  shall  provide  everything  for  the  proper  protection  23.  Protec- 
of  his  work  and  of  the  adjoining  properties,  and  shall  hold  the  Owner  Liability 
free  from  any  loss,  either  by  accident  or  by  damage  to  person  or  property,  i'^^"''^"^^- 
and  shall,  at  his  own  expense,  insure  the  workmen  under  his  control 
against  injury  or  accident. 


The  Owner  shall  maintain  Fire  Insurance  for  the  amount  paid  by  24. 


Fire 


him  to  the  Contractor.  Each  Contractor  shall  insure  and  hold  the  Owner 
free  from  any  loss  by  fire  on  the  balance  of  the  work  not  ]>aid  for  and  for 
all  plant,  tools,  etc. 

Should  any  alteration  be  required  in  the  work  shown  or  described  by  25.  Aitera- 
tlie  drawings  or  specifications,  the  same  will  be  made  without  affecting  works, 
the  validity  of  this  Contract.  Fair  and  reasonable  valuation  of  the  work 
altered,  added,  or  omitted,  shall  be  made,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  the  work  according  to  the  original  specifications  shall  be  increased  or 
diminished  as  the  case  may  be,  the  value  of  such  alteration,  addition  or 
omission  to  be  determined  before  the  alteration  is  made,  and  shall  be 
stated  in  the  order  therefor. 

The  Contractor  shall  give  his  work  his  personal  supervision  and  shall  26.  Contrac- 
provide  a  competent  foreman  for  each  trade  on  the  works,  at  all  times,      v^siorf"^^"^" 
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2J-  Po^'^""  The  Owner  shall  have  the  power  to  order  the  removal,  after  24  hours' 

or  Owner.  _  _    ^  ' 

notice,  of  any  workman  considered  to  be  incompetent,  and  of  all  materials 
condemned.  Should  the  Contractor  refuse  or  neglect  to  supply  a  suffi- 
ciency of  properly  skilled  workmen,  or  materials  of  the  specified  quality, 
or  fail  to  prosecute  the  work  with  due  diligence,  the  Owner  shall  be  at 
liberty,  after  48  hours'  written  notice  to  the  Contractor,  to  ])rovide  any 
such  labor  or  materials,  and  to  deduct  the  cost  thereof  from  the  Contract 
sum,  or  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  the  employment  of  the  Con- 
tractor and  to  take  possession,  and  complete  the  work  included  in  the 
Contract. 

In  the  case  of  such  discontinuance  of  the  employment  of  any  Con- 
tractor, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  further  payment  until  the 
work  shall  be  finished,  at  which  time  any  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Contractor,  but  if  the  unpaid  balance  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  works,  then  the  Contractor  shall  pay  to  the  Owner  the  amount  of 
such  difference. 

28.  Cleaning.        Each  Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  premises  and 

streets  free  from  debris  arising  from  his  operations.  At  completion  of 
work  each  Contractor  shall  leave  the  whole  premises  clean  and  in  ])erfect 
condition. 

29.  Guar-  The  acceptance  of  this  contract  shall  be  understood  to  imply  and 
^^^^^-            carry  with  it  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  each  Contractor  to  make  good 

any  defects  arising  or  discovered  in  the  work  of  the  building  within  one 
year  after  completion  and  acceptance  by  the  Owner,  whether  from 
shrinkage,  or  failure  of  labor  or  material. 

ExcaTating. 

1.  General  The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades,  and  form  part  of  this 

Specification  and  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to  by 
this  Contractor. 

2.  Lines  and        The   Contractor  for  Masonry  will  establish  and  give  to  this   Con- 

tractor the  levels  and  lines  necessary  for  all  excavation  in  connection  with 
footings,  walls,  piers,  etc. 

The  Contractor  for  Plumbing  will  establish  lines  and  levels  for  all 
excavating  in  connection  with  Plumbing  work. 

3.  Work  This  sub-division   shall  include  all   excavating  of  whatever   nature 
Included.       required  for  footings,  walls,  piers,  temporary  and  permanent  drainage 

system,  and  water  supply  or  other  piping,  all  baling,  pumping,  bracing 
of  banks,  care  of  pipes  and  conduits,  all  back-filling  and  grading  to  levels 
indicated. 

4.  Depth  of  Foundation  walls  and  piers  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  four  feet 
Excavations.  ^^^^^^  finished  grade. 

The  bottom  of  all  excavations  for  foundations  or  footings  shall  be 
carefully  levelled  and  well  rammed,  ready  to  receive  concrete. 

The  final  grading  for  all  sidewalks  and  floors  on  earth  shall  be  done 
when  the  paving  or  floors  are  ready  to  be  laid. 
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In  all  cases  where  drawings  indicate  a  basement  or  cellar,  allowances  ^-  auow- 

°  '  ances  for 

shall  be  made  for  damp-proof! n"-,  or  waterproofinir  exterior  walls.  water- 

^    ^  '^  '  '  proofing. 

Wherever  water,  sewer,  gas,  or  otlier  ])iping  is  cncouiitcred,  telephone  ^  Pipes  and 

or  telegraph  wires,  or  conduit,  notification  shall  he  immediately  given  to 

the  proper  officials,  persons  or  corporations  owning  same,  care  being  taken 

in  the  meantime  to  properly  protect  same  nntil  removed,  or  otherwise 

provided  for. 

Provision  shall  at  all  time  be  made  to  ki-ci)  all  excavations  free  from  'i^«"^o^'^i 

'  of  Water. 

water,  throughout  the  entire  progress  of  the  work. 

Where  excessive  water  is  encountered  in  excavating  for  basements  or  ?:  Founda- 
.  '^  tlon  Drain. 

cellars,  a  4-mch  open  tile  drain  shall  be  placed  around  the  footings  of  the 
basement  or  cellar  area,  graded  to  drain  as  directed. 

Execute  all  back-filling  as  soon  as  possible  after  foundation  walls  and  |:„?^<=i^-   , 

.  °  ^  Pilling  and 

drains  have  been  approved  by  the  Owner.    All  this  filling  shall  be  done  Grading, 
in  layers  well  flooded  and  tamped. 

All  surplus  excavated  material  shall  bo  s])read  about  the  premises,  as 
directed. 


Masonry. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades,  and  form  part  of  thisi.  General 
Specification  and  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to  by  ^^"**^*'^"^- 
this  Contractor. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  all  materials  and  labor  of  whatever  2.  work 
kind  necessary  for  the  completion  of  all  concrete  footings,  walls,  piers 
and  floor.s,  the  waterproofing  of  same,  all  brickwork,  pointing,  including 
pointing  around  windows,  and  all  cleaning.    Also  all  items  mentioned  in 
the  General  Conditions  as  forming  part  of  this  sub-division. 

This  Contractor  shall  give  proper  notice  to   Contractors  for  other  3.  Relations 
trades  in  order  that  they  may  locate  any  openings  required  for  their  work.  Trades. 

This  Contractoi'  shall  also  l)uild  in  wood  bricks,  nailing  strips,  and 
other  accessories,  supplied  by  other  trades. 

Wood  centres  for  turning  all  brick  arches  will  be  furnished  this  Con- 
tractor by  the  Carpenter. 

After  Joints  between  door  and  window  frames  and  masonry  have  been 
caulked  by  the  Carpenter,  this  Contractor  shall  point  up  all  joints  with 
cement  mortar. 


Standard  Requirements. 

The  following  requirements  in  regard  to  materials  and  mixtures  shall 
govern  in  all  cases  where  they  are  used  in  any  part  of  the  construction, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  mentioned.  These  standards  shall  apply  to 
all  trades  using  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  under  this  heading. 

Water  used  for  concrete,  mortar  and  grout  shall  be  clean  and  free  4.  water, 
from  acids  and  strong  alkalies,  or  other  foreign  matter. 

11  H./?/ 
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5.  Sand.  Sand  shall  be  clean,  coarse  and  sharp,  and  free  from  all  salt,  loam, 

clay  and  other  foreign  materials;  shall  be  washed,  if  required. 

Broken  stone  for  concrete  shall  be  clean  and  sharp,  free  from  dust, 
loam  and  other  injurious  substances,  and  broken  and  screened  to  sizes 
hereinafter  specified  for  various  classes  of  work. 

Gravel  for  concrete  shall  be  clean,  free  from  loam  or  other  injurious 
substances.  When  sand  and  gravel  are  delivered  in  bulk  proportions 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  specified  by  screening  if  necessary. 

Lime  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  freshly  burned  lump  lime  of 
approved  brand,  and  shall  be  stored  under  cover,  as  specified  for  cement. 
Lime  shall  be  slaked  in  large  wooden  boxes  and  allowed  to  stand  for  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  using. 

All  Portland  cement  used  on  this  work  shall  be  of  a  well  known 
standard  brand,  approved  by  the  Owner,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  specifications  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Non-staining  cement  shall  be  freshly  ground or  other 

non-staining  cement  of  equal  qualit3^ 

Cement  mortar  shall  be  composed  of  one  (1)  part  Portland  Cement 
and  three  (3)  parts  of  sand,  mixed  dry  in  a  box,  wet  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency to  make  it  work  smoothly,  and  immediately  used. 

12-  Cement  Cement  and  lime  mortar  shall  be  composed  of  one  (1)  part  Portland 

Mortar.  Cement  and  three  (3)  parts  of  sand,  mixed  dry  in  a  box,  wet  to  the 

proper  consistency,  tempered  Avith  lime  paste,  and  immediately  used. 

13.  Lime  Lime  mortar  shall  be  composed  of  one  (1)  part  lime  and  three  (3) 

parts  sand. 

When  coloring  is  required,  the  desired  results  shall  be  obtained  witli 
mineral  pigments. 


6.  Broken 
Stone  for 
Concrete. 


7.   Gravel 
for  Concrete. 


S.   Lime. 


9.   Portland 
Cement. 


10.  Non- 
staining 
Cement. 

11.  Cement 
Mortar. 


14.   Mixing 
Mortar. 


The  Contractor  shall  provide  proper  boxes  and  platforms  for  mixing 
mortar,  as  under  no  conditions  shall  mortar  be  mixed  on  the  ground,  or 
on  any  floor  of  the  building.  All  parts  shall  be  accurately  measured  and 
mixed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Owner. 

Cement  mortar  shall  be  mixed  as  required  for  immediate  use.  and 
any  such  mortar  that  has  been  mixed  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  (30) 
minutes  must  not  be  used  on  the  work,  and  must  l:)e  removed  from  the 
premises. 

15.  Freezing  Except  when  completely  enclosed  and  heated,  no  masonry  shall  be 
built  when  the  temperature  is  below  20  degrees  F.  In  temperatures 
between  20  degrees  and  32  degrees  F.,  or  when  directed,  masonry  may  be 
executed  with  mortar  to  which  salt  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  to  each 
bag  of  cement,  has  been  added. 

Face  brick  and  pointing  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
executed  in  freezing  weather. 


16.  Mass 
Concrete. 


Mass  concrete  shall  consist  of  walls,  piers,  footings  and  other  members 
not  reinforced. 
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All  materials  composing  the  aggregate  shall  be  measured  by  volume  ^^-^^^l"""*- 
in  hoppers,  boxes,  barrels,  or  other  approved  accurate  method.     Cement  cement  and 
shall  be  measured  by  weight,  and  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  shall  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  one    (1)    cubic  foot;  when  the  cement  is 
delivered  in  bags,  each  bag  shall  l)e  considered  as  equalling  one   (1) 
cubic  foot. 

The  aggregate  shall  be  composed  of  sand  and  broken  stone,  or  gravel,  ^'t^.^^*^*' 
as  specified.  To  the  specified  quantity  of  cement  shall  be  added  the 
proper  proportion  of  sand  to  give  a  mixture  of  maximum  density.  The 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  be  used  shall  be  determined  by  experiment 
with  the  actual  material  to  be  used.  ^lix  dry  different  volumes  of  sand 
with  a  fixed  amount  of  gravel.  That  proportion  giving  the  heaviest  mix- 
ture per  unit  of  volume  shall  be  iised.  The  mixing  shall  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  filling  of  voids. 

Concrete  shall  be  macliine  mixed  wherever  practicable.  Mixers  shall  i^-  >iixing- 
be  approved  batch  types,  and  each  ingredient  of  the  concrete,  including 
water,  shall  be  accurately  measured  for  each  batch.  The  machine  shall 
be  operated  long  enough  after  the  last  ingredients  are  deposited  in  them 
to  thoroughly  mix  and  incorporate  all  the  ingredients  at  least  one  (1) 
minute.  Broken  stone,  or  gravel,  when  so  diroetod,  shall  bp  thorouglily 
saturated  with  water  before  i)eing  put  in  the  mixer-. 

If  the  concrete  for  minor  portions  of  the  work  is  mixed  by  hand,  tlie 
material  shall  be  mixed  on  a  strong  water-tight  ]>latform.  The  sand  and 
cement  in  specified  proportions  shall  be  spread  in  layers  on  the  mixing 
platform,  the  sand  at  the  I)<)ttom,  and  tlien  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed 
dry  until  a  uniform  color.  It  shall  l)e  turned  at  least  three  (3)  times; 
water  shall  then  be  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mixture. 
The  sand  and  cement  mixture  and  the  thoroughly  wetted  coarser  aggre- 
gate shall  then  be  placed  in  superimposed  layers  and  be  turned  together 
at  least  three  (3)  times,  not  including  shovelling  from  platform  to  bar- 
rows. The  number  of  turnings  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  resulting 
loose  concrete,  thoroughly  mixed  and  of  a  consistency  uniform  through- 
out. The  use  of  rake  or  hoe  will  be  permitted  in  mixing  sand  and  cement, 
but  not  after  stone  has  been  added. 

The  concrete  shall  be  a  wet  mix  of  sueli  consistency  that  when  dumped  20.  Con- 
in  place,  it  shall  require  only  light  tam]u'ng. 

Concrete  shall  be  conveyed  to  place  of  depositing  in  such  a  manner  21.  Handling 
that  there  will  be  no  separation  of  the  different  ingredients.  In  cases 
where  such  separation  inadvertently  occurs,  the  concrete  shall  be  remixed 
before  placing.  Any  concrete  which  has  commenced  to  set  before  placing 
shall  be  rejected  and  immediately  removed  from  the  work  and  wasted  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  directed. 

The   specified   consistency   of   the   concrete   will   require   only   light  22.  Placing, 
tamping  or  spading.     Surfaces  whieli  will  be  exposed  to  view  shall  have 
the  concrete  well  spaded  against  the  forms  to  bring  the  finer  portions  to 
the  surface.     Holes  and  voids  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  forms 
shall  be  struck  smootli  with  one  (1)  to  two  (2)  cement  mortar.     Every 
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precaution  against  quick  evaporation  must  be  taken  and  rough  Hessian 
or  hop  sacking,  well  saturated  with  clean  water,  shall  be  used  over  the 
work  as  it  progresses,  if  directed.  When  any  work  is  stopped  before 
completion  of  the  mass,  the  concrete  shall  be  left  with  a  clean,  rough 
surface  without  cavities  or  loose  stones.  "When  placing  fresh  concrete 
upon  the  surface  of  old  concrete,  all  laitence,  or  scum,  shall  be  removed, 
using  wire  brushes  where  necessary ;  all  dirt  brushed  off,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  old  concrete  thoroughly  wet  and  broomed  with  a  thin  wash  of 
cement  grout  mixed  one  (1)  part  cement  to  one  (1)  part  sand.  All 
forms  shall  be  wet  before  concrete  is  poured. 

Concrete  work  which  is  to  show  an  exposed  or  finished  face  is  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  executed  with  frozen  materials  or  in  freezing 
weather,  or  where  there  is  a  probability  of  freezing  before  the  concrete 
has  received  its  initial  set. 
"  Concrete  placed  during  hot  weather  shall  be  wet  at  least  twice  each 

day  during  the  first  week,  and  protected  from  the  sun. 

23.  Forms  .  All  forms  shall  be  built  of  tongned  and  grooved  dressed  lumber  of  a 
Centring.       thickness  sufficient  to  prevent  bulging,  provision  being  made  to  prevent 

concrete  adhering  to  forms. 

Forms  shall  be  left  in  place  until  the  concrete  has  attained  sufficienir- 
strength  to  resist  accidental  or  premature  strains. 

24.  Brick.  Common  brick  shall  be  hard-burned,  uniform  in  size  and  quality. 

:  Face  brick  shall  be  as  selected. 
All  brick  shall  be  the  product  of  a  well  and  favorably  known  manu- 
facturer. 

25.  Brick-  All  brickwork  below  grade,  and  all  arches  and  chimneys,  shall  be  set 

in  cement  mortar.    Brick  work  above  grade  shall  be  set  in  lime  mortar. 

All'brick  to  be  kept  thoroughly  wet  before  being  laid,  except  in  freez- 
ing weather.  All  to  be  laid  with  a  shove  joint  in  full  bed.  thoroughly 
slushed  up  with  mortar  at  every  course. 

Air  brickwork  to  be  built  level,  pluml).  square  and  true,  to  dimensions 
shown.  Header  courses,  in  all  cases,  to  be  bonded  through  the  walls, 
piers  and  arches. 

Height  of  Courses — generally  all  work  to  be  laid  with  joints  not 
■••  exceeding  three-eighths  (%)  inch  thick. 

Common  Bond. — Bricks  in  walls  shall  generally  be  laid  in  common 
bond,  five  stretcher  courses  to  one  header  course. 


neys. 


26.  Chim-  Chimneys  shall  be  built  true  and  plumb  throughout  the  entire  height 

and  entirely  independent  of  any  framing. 

Flues  are  to  be  formed  of  square,  rectangular  or  circular  earthenware 
flue  linings,  of  the  sizes  indicated  on  drawings,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
smallest  inside  dimensions  be  less  than  eight  (8)  inches. 

Each  flue  at  the  base  shall  be  provided  with  cast  iron  soot  door  and 
frame  of  a  size  equal  to  the  largest  inside  dimension  of  the  flue. 

Cast  iron  pipe  rings,  seven  (7)  inches  in  diameter,  for  stoves,  shall 
be  built  in.,  tJnless  otherwise  stated,  the  top  of  pipe  rings  shall  be  placed 
one  (l)  foot  below  finished  ceilings. 
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Pipe  rings  for  furnaces  shall  in  all  cases  be  of  the  size  required  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  furnace  selected. 

At  the  completion  of  the  work,  all  flues  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  top  to  bottom. 

All  exposed  walls  of  common  brick  to  be  properly  cleaned  at  the  com- 27-  Cleaning, 
pletion  of  the  building  and  left  in  perfect  order.    All  face  brick  at  final 
completion,  or  when  directed,  shall  be  washed  down,  cleaned  and  pointed. 
All  damaged  work  to  be  made  good;    defective  work  to  be  cut  out  and 
replaced,  leaving  all  complete  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Where  waterproofing  of  basement  or  cellar  walls  and  floors  is  required.  28.  water- 

^  '^  .  ^    .    .       proofing. 

the  type  of  waterproofing  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  condition  ^ 
found  upon  completion  of  the  excavation  and  the  selection  referred  to  the 
Owner  for  confirmation. 

Waterproofing  shall  be  of  the  following  types : — 

Type  A — Integral  Waterproofing. 

The  waterproofing  compound  shall  be  the  product  of  a  well  and  favor- 
ably known  manufacturer  and  shall  be  used  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  manufacturer's  .specifications. 

Tifpe  B — Membrane  Waterproofing. 

This  type  contemplates  a  continuous  membrane  waterproofing  of 
walls  and  floors,  composed  of  three-ply  of  .  .  .  felt  and  four 
moppings  of     .     .     .     pitch. 

All  perpendicular  walls  where  this  waterproofing  is  applied  shall  be 
protected  with  one-half  (lo)  inch  plaster  coat  of  one  (1)  to  three  (3) 
cement  which,  starting  at  the  bottom,  is  to  be  applied  as  waterproofing 
proceeds. 

Tgpe  C — Damp  Proofing. 

This  shall  consist  of  two  full  moppings  of  re-distilled  tar  applied  on 
the  exterior  wall  surface  from  the  footings  to  finished  grade  level.  This 
coating  must  not  be  applied  until  the  walls  have  been  cleaned  and  become 
thoroughly  dry. 

Foundation  wall  and  piers  shall  be  of  dimensions  and  extend  to  the  29-  Founda- 
depths  indicated  on  drawings,  except  where  local  by-laws  require  addi- 
tional thicknesses  or  depths,  but  in  no  case  less  than  nine  (0)  inches  and 
extending  at  least  four  (4)  feet  below  finished  grade. 

Concrete  mixture:    1-3-5. 

Stone  to  pass  2i^-inch  mesh. 

Generally  it  is  the  intention  that  exposed  surfaces  shall  be  left  clean  so.  Finish 
and  smooth  as  they  come  from  the  forms.     Wliere  this  result  has  not  concrete 
been  obtained,  rough  and  uneven  surfaces  shall  be  carefully  pointed  with  ^  ^^^^' 
one-to-two  cement  mortar. 

Where  concrete  floors  are  laid  on  earth  the  surfaces  shall  be  carefully  3i.  concrete 
levelled,  the  earth  thoroughly  tamped,  until  a  firm  bottom  is  secured,  and 
filled  with  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete,  four  (4)  inches  thick,  graded 
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to  drain  as  indicated,  or  directed.     Concrete  mixture:    1-3-5.     Stone  to 
pass  1-incli  mesh. 

Where  membrane  waterproofing  is  required  this  base  shall  be  followed 
by  a  second  layer  of  concrete  three  (3)  inches  thick,  laid  after  the  water- 
proofing has  been  placed. 

The  finished  surface  shall  be  1-inch  in  thickness,  composed  of  two  (2) 
parts  cement  to  three  (3)  parts  sand  trowelled  to  a  perfectly  smooth. 
hard  and  even  surface,  and  finished  neatly  against  the  walls  and  piers. 

Sprinkling  of  dry  cement  on  the  surface  while  trowelling  will  not  be 
permitted. 


Boofingr. 

1.  General  The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades,  and  form  part  of  this 

Oonditions.  ^  '  ' 

Specification  and  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to  by 
this  Contractor. 


2.   Work 
Included. 


This  sub-division  shall  include  the  furnishing  and  placinsr  of  all  com- 
position roofing,  flashing  and  leader  boxes  in  connection  with  same. 

Where  wood  shingles  are  called  for,  the  shingles  and  necessary  flash- 
ing will  be  furnished  and  placed  by  the  Carpenter,  as  specified  under 
Carpentry. 

The  Eoofing  Contractor  will  furnish  and  erect  all  hanging  gutters, 
leaders,  and  leader  heads. 

3.  Materials.  Materials  for  composition  roofs  shall  be  the  product  of  a  well  and 
favorably  known  manufacturer,  and  shall  be  laid  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  manufacturer's  specifications. 

Leader  Boxes :  Each  outlet  shall  be  provided  with  a  "  .  .  .  Leader  " 
as  manufactured  by or  equal. 

All  flashing,  hanging  gutters,  exterior  leaders  and  leader  heads  shall 
be  a  favorably  known  brand  of  No.  26  Gauge  Galvanized  Iron. 

This  Contractor  shall  furnish  a  written  guarantee  warranting  all 
proofing  and  sheet  metal  work  installed  under  this  Contract  for  a  period 
of  ten  (10)  years  from  and  after  date  of  acceptance  of  the  same,  binding 
himself  to  repair  or  replace,  at  his  own  expense,  when  so  ordered  by  the 
Owner,  any  and  all  portions  of  his  work  which  may  deteriorate  or  leok 
within  said  period. 


4.  Guar- 
antee. 


Carpentry. 

coSutfons  ^^^  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades,  and  form  part  of  this 

Specification  and  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to  by 
this  Contractor. 


2.   Relations 
with  Other 
Trades. 


3.   Work 
Included. 


This  Contractor  shall  furnish  all  wood  nailing  pieces,  or  other  items 
which  require  to  be  built  in  with  the  work  of  other  trades ;  provide  all 
information  in  connection  with  openings  required,  furnish  all  templates 
required  by  Mason  Contractor,  and  do  all  cutting  of  wood  work  required 
for  mechanical  trades. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  the  furnishing  of  material  and  labor 
for  all  rough  and  finished  carpentry,  including  cash  allowance  for  finish- 
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ill"-  hardware,  as  specified  herein,  indicated  on  the  drawings,  or  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  completion  of  the  building. 

All  materials  for  framing    (except  as  otherwise  mentioned),   roof  4.  Materials, 
sheathing  and  under  floors  shall  be  Hemlock,  reasonably  dry,  sound,  free  etc. 
from  knots,  shakes,  dry  rot,  or  other  imperfections  impairing  the  strength 
or  durability,  and  shall  be  sawn  true  and  full,  to  the  dimensions  specified ; 
all  joists  and  studding  shall  be  sized  to  an  even  width. 

Exposed  rafter  ends,  exposed  vertical  wall  sheathing  and  battens,  and 
drop  siding,  under  six  (6)  inches  in  width,  shall  be  good  quality  Spruce, 
reasonably  well  seasoned,  free  from  rot,  sap,  large  or  loose  knots.  Lap 
siding,  in  excess  of  six  (6)  inches  in  width,  shall  be  good  quality  White 
Pine,  reasonably  well  seasoned,  free  from  rot,  sap,  large  or  loose  knots. 

All  joists,  studding  and  roof  rafters  shall  conform  to  the  following 
sizes  and  spacing: — 

Floor  Joists: 

Spans  up  to  12  ft 2"  x  8"— 16"  O.C. 

Spans  12  ft  to  16  ft 2"  x  10"— 16"  O.C. 

Roof  Joists: 

For  flat  or  Hopper  roofs  up  to  14  ft.  span  2"     x  8"— 20"  O.C. 

Ceiling  Joists    2"  x  4"— 16"  O.C. 

Rafters:    Up  to  12  ft.  unsupported  span 2"  x  4"— 20"  O.C. 

Rafters:    To  16  ft.  span 2"  x  6"— 20"  O.C. 

In  general,  studs  shall  be  doubled  at  sides  and  heads  of  openings. 
Truss  over  openings  wider  than  3'  0"  and  over  all  openings  in  load  bear- 
ing partitions.  Whenever  studding  occurs  over  sills,  girders  or  plates, 
they  shall  run  down  to  these,  be  securely  spiked  thereto,  and  to  floor 
joists  as  well.  Where  studding  is  carried  on  joists,  the  joists  shall  ha 
doubled  under  walls  or  partitions  running  parallel  to  joists  and  shall 
rest  on  a  double  plate  where  at  right  angles  to  joists. 

Bridge  between  all  joists  with  one  (1)  doiible  row  of  cross  bridging  5.  Bridging, 
for  all  spans  up  to  twelve  (18)  feet,  and  two  rows  for  all  spans  exceeding 
twelve  (12)  feet. 

Sheathing  for  exterior  walls  and  roofs  shall  be  dressed  on  one  side  to  6.  sheath- 

.  iriff. 

an  even  thickness,  not  less  than  13/16"  in  thickness. 

All  floors  throughout  shall  have  an  underfloor,  dressed  on  one  side  to  7.  Floors, 
an  even  thickness  not  less  than  13/16".  Over  this  lay  one  layer  of 
Sheathing  Paper  lapping  each  sheet  at  least  three  inches  and  extending 
under  all  partitions.  All  finished  floors  throughout  shall  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  kiln  dried  edge  grain  Douglas  Fir,  free  from  knots,  sap  stains 
or  other  imperfections,  13/16"  thick  and  finished  not  more  than  2V2"  on 
the  face. 

Finished  floors  shall  not  be  laid  until  after  all  plastering  has  been 
completed  and  the  plaster  thoroughly  dry. 

Flooring  shall  not  be  laid  in  less  than  6-foot  lengths,  except  for 
piecing  out  at  walls.  All  flooring  shall  be  well  driven  into  position, 
tightly  strained  and  blind  nailed,  using  finishing  nails  in  all  cases. 

Flooring  shall  be  carefully  sandpapered  to  a  smooth  uniform  surface 
after  laying,  removing  all  ridges  and  mill  marks.    It  shall  then  be  com- 
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pletely  protected  with  heavy  building  paper,  well  lapped.  This  paper 
shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  required,  and  finally  removed  when  directed, 
and  all  floors  carefully  cleaned  ready  for  finishing. 

8.  GaUery  Floors  shall  be  of  good  qualitv  White  Pine,  free  from  sap,  large  or 

and  Porch  o  j  .  '  ^^     x  e 

loose  knots,  dressed  on  all  sides,  finishing  not  less  than  l^s  in  thickness 
and  from  three  (3)  to  five  (5)  inches  in  width. 

Steps  to  all  galleries  and  porches  shall  have  1%"  strings,  %"  risers 
and  li/g"  treads,  laid  in  two  (2)  widths,  with  y^'  between  widths,  and 
between  tread  and  face  of  riser.    Material  as  specified  for  floors. 

Where  lattice  is  indicated  on  drawings,  it  shall  be  composed  of  White 
Pine,  or  Spruce  strips  dressed  on  all  sides  to  I/2 "  thick  by  13/4"  in  width. 

9.  Grounds.  Grounds  shall  be  provided  wherever  required  to  afford  proper  nailings 

for  wood  trim,  including  door  and  window  trim  and  for  all  base,  wain- 
scot caps,  chair  rails,  etc. 

All  grounds  shall  be  of  Spruce  and  in  general  1%"  x  %"  secured  in 
position  in  a  manner  absolutely  rigid,  straight,  level,  even  and  plumb, 
so  that  the  surfaces  of  finished  plastering  shall  be  flush  with  the  face  or 
edge  of  all  grounds. 

10.  Furring.         ^jj  extcrior  brick  walls  in  finished  rooms  .-hall  be  furred  with  1"  x  2" 

Spruce  furring  firmly  secured  in  place. 

Where  "  knee  "  walls  occur,  the  rafters  shall  be  furred  horizontally 
and  vertically. 

11.  Finished        Finished  woodwork,  such  as  Exterior  Trim,  including  Main  Cornice 

and  Facia,  Porch  Posts,  Cornices  and  Trim,  Exterior  Window  Frames 
and  Sash,  Door  Frames  and  Doors,  shall  be  of  White  Pine,  thoroughly 
seasoned  (stock  for  sash  and  doors,  kiln  dried),  free  from  sap,  stains. 
large  or  black  knots,  or  other  imperfections  marring  its  appearance  or 
durability. 

Interior  finished  woodwork,  such  as  Window  and  Door  Trim.  Door 
Frames  and  Doors,  Picture  Mould,  Dado  Cap,  Plate  Eails,  Stairs,  includ- 
ing finished  Strings,  Eisers,  Balusters,  Handrail  and  Xewels,  shall  be  of 
British  Columbia  Fir,  of  good  qualitj^  kiln  dried,  free  from  sap,  stains, 
large  or  black  knots,  or  other  imperfections  impairing  its  appearance. 

In  general,  all  finished  woodwork  shall  be  finished  and  assembled  at 
the  mill,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  delivered  at  the  building  ready  to  set 
in  place. 

No  Interior  Frames,  Trim,  or  other  Interior  Fini.sh  of  any  sort,  shall 
be  set  until  the  plaster  is  on  and  sufficiently  dry. 

All  woodwork  shall  be  worked  in  the  best  manner  known  to  the 
Carpentry  trade ;  mouldings  shall  be  cleanly  cut  and  sharply  defined,  and 
all  mitres,  copes,  or  butt  joints  accurately  made. 

All  panel  work  shall  be  put  together  in  such  a  form  as  to  allow 
a  free  movement  of  panels,  the  panel  moulds  being  secured  to  stiles  and 
rails.  All  panels  shall  be  primed  or  stained  before  being  framed  into 
place. 

All  work  shall  be  free  from  machine  marks  and  shall  bo  carefully 
sandpapered. 
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All  nails  shall  be  carefully  set  and  screws  counter-sunk. 
All  frames  and  finish  of  every  sort  shall  be  put  up  plumb  and  true. 
All  finished  woodwork  throughout  shall  conform  to  the  following 
"  Standard  Eequirements." 

Standard  BeqiUrements. 

All  window  frames  shall  be  constructed  for  sliding  or  hinged  sash,  as  i2-  window 
indicated  on  the  drawings. 

Sliding  sash  shall  have  box  frames,  fitted  with  cast  iron  face  steel 
axle  sash  pulleys,  weight  boxes  of  the  sizes  indicated  with  removable 
front  to  pockets  in  the  pulley  stiles  and  pendulum  in  boxes  for  double 
hung  sash. 

Casement  frames  shall  be  rabbetted  and  checked. 

All  window  frames  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  detail 
drawings. 

All  sash  shall  be  constructed  for  glass  of  sizes  noted.     Sash  shall  be  is.  Sash. 
moulded  and  checked  in  accordance  with  detail  drawings,  mortised  and 
tennoned,  glued  and  pinned,  in  accordance  with  the  best  trade  practice. 

All  sliding  sash  shall  be  hung  with  sash  cord,  the  product  of  a  favor- 
ably known  manufacturer,  and  of  a  size  suitable  to  weight  of  sash  and 
counter-balanced  with  cast  iron  weights. 

All  exterior  and  interior  door  openings  shall  be  fitted  with  frames  14.  Door 
for  hinged  doors,  as  indicated  on  drawings.    These  frames  shall  be  rigidly    ^*'^^^' 
blocked,  wedged  and  firmly  secured.    Frames  shall  be  rabbetted  or  fitted 
with  stops,  finishing  full  thickness  of  walls  or  partitions  where  required 
and  arranged  to  receive  trim  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  accordance  with 
detail  drawings. 

All  exterior  door  and  window  openings  shall  be  tightly  caulked  with  i^.  Cauiking 
picked  oakum  by  this  Contractor,  and  pointed  with  cement  by  Masonry 
Contractor.     After  final  pointing,  this  Contractor  shall  neatly  set  all 
weather  beads. 

Doors  shall  be  of  the  type,  size  and  thickness  indicated  on  details,  and  16.  Doors, 
shall  be  the  product  of  a  well  and  favorably  known  manufacturer. 

Doors  .shall  be  constructed  with  .solid  stiles  and  rails  and  three-ply 
laminated  panels. 

All  glazed  doors  .<hall  be  provided  with  muntin  divisions  and  moulded 
glass  stops. 

All  door  and  window  openings  to  have  full  trim.  17.  Trim. 

All  rooms,  first  and  second  floors,  to  have  base  with  floor  mould. 
Kitchens.   Kitchenettes  and   Bathrooms   to  have   Dado   Cap.   4'   6" 
above  floor. 

Dining  Eoom  to  have  Plate  Rail. 

Living  Room.s,  Halls  and  Bedrooms  to  have  Picture  Mould. 

Stairs  shaU  be  constructed  either  with  rough  Spruce  stringers  and  is.  stairs, 
finished  wall  and  outside  strings,  or,  treads  and  risers  may  be  housed  into 
fini.-hed  strings. 
12  H. 


ware. 
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All  finished  strino;s  for  stairs,  first  to  second  floor,  shall  he  Britisli 
Columbia  Fir,  with  %"  ^ir  risers  and  IVs"  Birch  treads. 

Basement  stairs  shall  have  1%"  Spruce  treads  and  open  risers  and 
Spruce  rail,  where  necessar}-. 

19.  Fittings.        Each  Kitchen,  or  Kitchenette,  shall  be  provided  with  cupboard,  and 

at  all  sinks  cupboard  and  drain  boards,  or  drain  board  only. 

Pantries  shall  be  provided  with  cupboards,  or  cupboards  and  shelve?. 

Bathrooms  shall  be  provided  with  medicine  cabinets. 

Coat  Closets  shall  be  fitted  with  Hook  Strips  on  three  sides. 

Clothes  Closets  shall  be  fitted  with  Hook  Strip  along  one  side;  also 
one  Spruce  Rod,  II/4"  in  diameter,  placed  as  directed. 

20.  Hard-  This  Contractor  shall  provide  all  rough  hardware  and  fix  all  rough 
and  finishing  hardware.  He  shall  allow  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  ($80.00) 
per  house  (i.e.,  per  family),  for  finishing  hardware,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
setting  same.  This  amount  will  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Owner. 


Lathing. 

1.  General  The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  a  part  of  this 

Specification  and  the  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to 
by  this  Contractor. 

2.  Work  This  sub-division  shall  include  furnishing  and  placing  of  all  wood 
Included.       ^^^^^  Stucco  Board,  and  comer  beads,  etc.,  ready  for  plastering,  as  may 

be  necessary  to  properly  complete  the  work. 

3.  Material.         All  exterior  walls  where  stucco  finish  is  required,  and  the  inside  of  all 

exterior  walls,  including  "  knee  "  walls,  where  plastering  is  called  for, 
shall  be  covered  with  Stucco  Board. 

All  interior  partitions  and  ceilings  shall  be  lathed  with  first  quality 
Spruce  lath. 

All  salient  angles  shall  be  protected  for  a  height  of  at  least  6'  0''  from 
the  floor  with  an  approved  galvanized  metal  corner  bead. 

4.  Applying.        The  Stucco  Board  shall  be  nailed  directly  to  the  furring  with  four 

nails  to  each  lath.    Nailing  for  lath  shall  be  similar. 

Vertical  joints  shall  be  broken  every  four  feet  with  Stucco  Board,  and 
every  tenth  lath  where  lath  are  used. 

All  angles  shall  be  made  secure.  Lath  will  not  be  permitted  to  run 
through  behind  studs. 

Corner  beads  must  be  set  plumb  and  true  and  securely  fixed  in  place. 

5.  Relations.        This  Contractor  shall  assure  himself  that  all  piping,  wiring,  etc.,  has 

been  inspected  and  approved  before  proceeding  with  the  lathing. 

Plastering. 

1.  General  The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  a  part  of  this 

Conditions.    gpggjg^^^JQj^  ^^^  ^j^g  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to 

by  this  Contractor. 
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This  sub-division  shall  include  the  furnishiii"-  of  all  materials  and?-  Y°I\ 

'^  Included. 

labor   for   all   j)lastering   necessary   for   the   proper    oonijjletion   of   the 
building. 

The  materials  and  methods  described  under  "'  Masonry  Standards  "  3-  Materials, 
shall  apply  to  this  sub-division  and  form  part  of  this  specification,  except 
where  other  methods  and  materials  are  specially  mentioned. 

All  mortar  for  interior  plastering  shall,  unless  otherwise  specified,  be 
an  approved  brand  of  hard  wall  plaster  mixed  with  sand  in  the  propor- 
tions specified  by  the  manufacturers. 

Keen's  Cement  shall  be  fineh'  ground  and  of  a  well  and  favorably 
known  brand. 

All  hair  shall  be  long  cow's  hair,  well  beaten  in  the  open  air  to 
eliminate  dust  and  dirt,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  washed  before  mixing 
with  mortar. 

On  all  lathed  surfaces  apply  a  thick  coat  of  mortar  followed  imme- 4-,  ^?p^^'*"^ 
i-  r  J  ^  Plaster. 

diately  with  a  second  thin  coat  "  darbied  "  to  a  true  and  even  surface. 

The  third  or  finishing  coat  shall  be  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  lime  putty 
applied  after  the  second  coat  has  thoroughly  dried.  The  finished  surface 
shall  be  left  true  and  even,  free  from  scratches,  ridges,  waves,  cracks, 
brush  marks,  stains  or  defacements  of  an}"  sort.  All  angles  shall  be  sharp, 
straight  and  clean  cut. 

Fisst  and  second  coats  shall  extend  to  floors  on  all  walls  and  partitions, 
and  to  all  doors  and  window  openings,  finishing  flush  witli  grounds  in  all 
cases. 

All  ceilings  below  pipes  and  wiring  shall  not  ])e  plastered  until  all 
piping  and  wiring  is  in  place,  tested  and  approved. 

For  all  exterior  work  shall  consist  of  the  following: —  5.  Applying 

The  first  or  scratch  coat  shall  be  composed  of  one  (1)  part  Portland 
cement,  two  (2)  parts  sand,  five  (5)  per  cent,  hydrated  lime  and  suffi- 
cient clean  cow's  hair  to  form  a  proper  binder. 

This  coat  shall  be  applied  thick  with  sufficient  force  to  give  a  good 
key  and  shall  be  scratched  in  all  directions. 

The  second  coat  shall  be  similar  to  the  first,  omitting  the  hair,  and 
shall  not  be  applied  until  the  scratch  coat  has  thoroughly  dried.  This 
coat  shall  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  scratch  coat  and  floated  to  true  aud 
even  surface,  using  screeds  if  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

After  the  second  coat  has  thoroughly  dried  and  set,  a  third  coat 
composed  of  one  (1)  part  Portland  cement,  three  (3)  parts  sand  and 
gravel — gravel  to  pass  %"  to  I/2"  mesh.  This  coat  shall  be  applied  with 
special  casting  trowels  and  all  surfaces  left  true  and  even.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  any  work  started  must  be  finished  the  same  day,  so  as  to  avoid 
joint  marks  of  any  kind. 

All  patching  of  plaster  or  stucco  work  necessary  after  other  trades  6.  Patching, 
have  finished  shall  be  executed  by  this  Contractor  as  part  of  this  con- 
tract, leaving  neither  crack,  mark  or  stain. 

When  completed  this  Contractor  shall  remove  from  the  building  and  7.  Cleaning, 
premises  all  staging,  tools  and  debris  of  every  sort  arising  from  his  work. 
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This  Contractor  shall  exercise  care  to  avoid  soiling  or  spattering  work 
of  other  trades.  Any  such  soiling  or  spattering  shall  he  removed  at  this 
Contractor's  expense,  and  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  owner. 


1.   General 
Conditions. 


2.  Work 
Included. 


Painting. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  a  part  of  this 
Specification  and  the  Contract,  and  shall  he  carefully  read  and  adhered  to 
by  this  Contractor. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  all  materials  and  labour  for  all 
exterior  and  interior  painting,  staining  and  varnishing  of  woodwork  and 
plaster,  as  hereinafter  specified. 

3.  Materials.  All  materials  shall  be  pure  and  of  the  best  quality.     This  Contractor 

shall  submit  to  the  owner,  before  any  material  is  delivered,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  brand  and  quality  of  the  material  proposed. 

All  material  approved  as  to  brand  and  manufacture  shall  be  deliv- 
ered in  unbroken  original  packages,  bearing  the  brand  and  manufac- 
turer's name,  and  shall  be  applied  in  conformity  with  the  manufacturer's 
directions.     The  use  of  adulterants  is  strictly  prohibited. 


4.  Oil. 

5.  Shellac. 

6.  Putty. 


7.  Paints, 
Stains  and 
Vataishes. 

8.  Work- 
manship. 


9.  Protec- 
tion. 


All  Linseed  Oil  shall  be  pure,  thoroughly  settled  and  clear. 

All  shellac  shall  be  Pure  Gum  Shellac,  dissolved  in  Pure  Grain 
Alcohol. 

All  putty  shall  be  absolutely  fresh  and  shall  be  composed  of  three 
(3)  parts  Pure  Whiting,  one  (1)  part  Pure  "Wliite  Lead,  and  enough 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  drier  to  produce  a  working  consistency  and  proper 
drying  qualities. 

Paints,  Stains  and  Varnishes  shall  be  the  product  of  favourably 
known  manufacturers. 

All  painting  and  varnishing  of  woodwork,  except  floors,  shall  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  woodwork. 

All  painting  and  other  finishing  shall  be  applied  by  skilled 
mechanics. 

Knots,  sap,  and  pitch  in  wood  to  l)e  painted  shall  be  stopped  with 
shellac  before  priming. 

All  paint  shall  be  evenly  spread  and  well  brushed. 

Interior  woodwork  shall  be  carefully  cleaned  and  sandpapered, 
removing  stains,  scratches  or  roughness  of  surface.  Finish  shall  not 
be  applied  on  wet,  damp,  dirty,  rough  or  otherwise  imperfect  surfaces, 
and  succeeding  coats  shall  not  be  applied  over  others  until  the  preceding 
coats  are  thoroughly  dry. 

All  varnish  shall  be  evenly  and  smoothly  flowed  on,  leaving  no 
surplus. 

Plaster  in  all  cases  shall  be  thoroughly  dry  before  painting. 

This  Contractor  shall  protect  his  work  against  damage  and  shall 
also  protect  the  work  of  all  other  trades. 
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Upon  completion  remove  from  the  building  all  materials  and  debris  i"-  Cleaning, 
arising  from  the  work  of  this  trade,  removing  all  paint  from  adjoining 
surfaces,  hardware  or  glass,  leaving  the  whole  in  a  workmanlike  and 
finished  condition. 

Samples  of  painted,  stained  or  varnished  woodwork  and  of  painted  ^^-  Samples, 
plaster  shall  be  made,  and  the  approval  of  the  Owner  obtained  before 
proceeding. 

Glazing. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  a  part  of  this  cond/tfons. 
Specification  and  the  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered 
to  by  this  Contractor. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  all  material  and  labour  for  glazing  f  Work 

o  t?  Included. 

of  all  sash  and  doors  throughout,  including  doors  of  cupboards,  etc. 

All  materials  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: —  3.  Material. 

Putty : 

Shall  be  as  specified  under  Painting. 

Glass: 

All  glass  less  than  three  square  feet  in  area  shall  be  single 
strength.  Glass  in  excess  of  three  square  feet,  but  under  six  square 
feet  in  area,  shall  be  double  strength.  Glass  in  excess  of  six  square  feet 
in  area  shall  be  i/i-inch  plate.  All  single  and  double  strength  glass 
shall  be  reasonably  free  from  waves,  bubbles,  and  other  defects.  Plate 
glass  .shall  be  free  from  defects  of  any  kind  and  even  in  thickness. 
Where  leaded  or  other  decorative  glass  is  required,  the  character  and 
design  shall  be  as  selected. 

All  glass,   except  for   doors,  shall   be  back   ])uttiod,   secured  with  4.  setting, 
glaziers'  points  and  all  edges  made  watertight  with  putty  evenly  and 
smoothly  run.     Glass  in  all  doors  shall  be  set  with  moulded  glass  stops. 

Extraordinary  precaution  shall  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  all  5.  Breakage. 
glass,  and  at  completion  any  breakages  shall  be  replaced. 

At  completion,  or  when  so  ordered,  all  glass  shall  be  cleaned  of  all  6.  cleaning, 
oil,  paint,  or  putty  marks,  washed  and  left  perfectly  clean. 

Plunibhig. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades,  and  form  a  part  of  1.  General 
this- Specification  and  the  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and /^"""^ "'*'"•"' • 
adhered  to  by  this  Contractor. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  the  furnishing  and  installing  com-  2.  work 
plete  of  all  stacks,  drainage,  vents,  service  water,  fixtures,  etc.  included. 

The  entire  work  shall  be  executed  as  described  under  paragraphs  3.  Materials  ^ 
of  description,  instructions,  requirements,  etc.,  using  particular  ra'aterials  hTa^nshTp!^" 
and  apparatus  as  specified  under  the  following  headings: — 
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Headings  : 

Pipe  and  Fittings. 

A'alves. 

Ferrules. 

Soldering  Nipples. 

Floor,  Ceiling  and  Partition  Plates, 

Drains  and  Traps. 

Cleanouts. 

Painting, 

Fixtures. 

4.  Relation  Tliis  Contractor  shall  confer  with  all  other  Contractors  whose  work 
Trades.          mav  affect  his  installation,  and  arrange  his  equipment  in  proper  relation 

with  the  building  construction  and  the  architectural  finish.  Special 
care  shall  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  all  equipment  where  same  is 
to  be  concealed,  to  see  that  it  comes  within  the  finished  lines  of  floors, 
ceilings,  partitions  or  walls. 

This  Contractor  shall  notify  all  other  Contractors  of  all  openings, 
anchors,  hangers,  excavating  or  other  provision  necessary  for  the  instal- 
lation of  his  work,  and  shall  furnish  such  anchors,  hangers,  etc.,  and 
information  regarding  openings  and  excavating  in  ample  time,  so  that 
proper  provision  can  be  made  for  same.  Failure  to  comply  with  this 
requirement  on  the  part  of  this  Contractor  will  not  relieve  him  of  the 
cost  of  cutting  for  openings,  installing  anchors,  hangers,  etc.,  and 
excavating  at  a  later  period,  and  the  subsequent  patching,  backfilling, 
etc.,  thereby  required. 

5.  certifi-  This  Contractor  shall  give  all  necessary  notices,  obtain  all  necessary 
cartes,     ees,  pgj,jjj^^g^  ^j^^  p^y  ^jj  fggg  jj^  order  that  the  work  hereinafter  specified 

may  be  carried  out,  and  he  shall  furnish  any  certificates  necessary  as 
evidence  that  the  work  installed  conforms  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  City  and  Province  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on. 

6.  Guar-  Tliis  Contractor  shall  guarantee  all  material  and  workmanship  used 
an  eefe.          ^^^  ^^^^  work  to  be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable  in  strict  accordance  with 

the  specifications  and  free  from  any  defects.  Any  defects  which  may 
appear  in  any  of  the  work  within  the  year  after  the  acceptance,  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  excepted,  shall  be  repaired  and  replaced  by  this  Con- 
tractor, without  any  additional  cost  to  the  Owners.  Where  such  defects 
occur,  this  Contractor  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  costs  incurred  in 
making  the  defective  work  good,  and  all  injuries  to  plaster,  wood  or 
other  finish,  caused  l\v  such  replacements  and  repairs  of  defective  work, 
shall  be  replaced  and  repaired  in  first-class  condition  by  this  Contractor 
at  his  own  expense. 

Description  of  System. 

7.  8ewerage,  This  System  shall  consist  in  general  of  a  house  sewer  line  starting  at 
?nd'was1:e.    the  street  sewer  and  continued  into  the  building  under  the  basement 

floor,  with  running  trap,  fresh  air  vent  and  liranches  from  same  carrying 
off  all  sewerage,  drainage  and  waste  from  all  plumbing  fixtures  and 
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risers,  floor  drains  and  all  other  apparatus  requiring  drain  connection. 
Soil  and  waste  branches  from  fixtures  througliout  up])er  floors  shall  he 
connected  through  branch  lines  into  risers  discharging  into  house  sewer. 

Back  vents  shall  be  provided  from  all  fixture  traps,  such  vents  to  be  8.  vents, 
carried  to  a  point  three  (3)  feet  above  the  roof  line,  or  joined  to  soil  or 
waste  stacks  above  the  highest  fixture  connection.     The  bottom  of  all 
vent  stacks  shall  also  be  joined  to  soil  or  waste  stacks  below  the  lowest 
fixture  connection. 

A  connection  shall  be  made  to  the  water  main  and  run  underground  9-^  Service 

"  Water. 

to  a  point  inside  the  building,  where  a  stopcock  and  drip  shall  be 
installed.  The  line  shall  be  continued  from  this  point  to  the  fixtures, 
including  hot  water  boiler.  From  the  hot  water  boiler  a  line  shall  be 
lun  to  the  sink  (laundry  tubs  when  tubs  are  indicated),  l)asin  and  ])ath. 


Sfdndard  Bcqulremenis. 

;ill     lip    liplrl     TnQnnnv;ililr>      fnr      nil      T>iPJienrpmpnt-^  10. 

^tructions. 


This  Contractor  shall  be  held  responsible    for    all    measurements  lo.  General 


throughout  and  for  any  alterations  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  pipes 
or  the  location  of  same,  in  order  to  make  them  come  within  the  finished 
lilies  of  wall  or  ceiling.  No  pipe  fittings  or  work  of  any  kiiul  shall  Ijo 
covered  up  or  hidden  from  view  before  it  has  been  examined  and 
ai)proved  by  the  Owner.  Soil,  waste  and  vent  stacks,  water  leaders  and 
water  risers,  shall  be  true  and  plumb. 

All  soil  or  vent  pipes  where  they  pass  through  the  roof  must  be 
]iroperly  flashed  with  five-pound  sheet  lead  or  16-ounce  copper  and 
nuide  watertight.  That  portion  of  metal  resting  on  roof  must  be  at 
least  20  inches  square,  and  that  portion  extending  up  pipe,  if  used, 
must  be  10  inches  high. 

In  addition  to  the  points  specified  or  shown,  shut-off  valves  shall 
be  provided  wherever  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  system. 

Where  reductions  in  pipe  sizes  take  place  at  fittings,  reducing  fit- 
tings must  be  used.     Bushings  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  oft'-sets  in  soil,  waste  and  vent  stacks,  and  lines  shall  be  made 
with  1/^  bends,  and  any  off-sets  above  the  highest  fixture  shall  be  made 
at  an  angle  not  less  than  45  degrees.  Changes  in  direction  shall  be 
made  by  the  use  of  proper  fittings,  as  no  screwed  joints  or  bowed  pipes 
will  be  permitted. 

Connections  between  vertical  and  horizontal  pipes  shall  be  made 
with  1/8  and  14  hends.  Long  14  bends  and  long  T  Y's  may  be  used 
where  their  use  is  permitted  by  the  Plumbing  Regulations.  Short  14 
bends,  double  hubs,  short  roof  increases,  straight  crosses,  double  T's  or 
double  T  Y'.'^  shall  not  be  used  on  any  part  of  the  work.  No  branch 
fitting  other  than  a  full  Y  or  Y  and  Y^  bend  shall  be  used  on  any  soil 
or  waste  pipe  running  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Lead  pipe  shall  not  be  used  for  branches  to  any  fixtures  except  the 
short  lead  connections  to  water  closets  and  slop  sinks. 

All  joints  for  cast  iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings  shall  be  made  of 
packed  oakum  and  soft  molten  lead  well  caulked.  New  lead  shall  be 
used  in  all  cases  for  this  work,  and  in  no  case  shall  old  lead  pipe  and 
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other  materials  be  melted  up  and  used.  No  putty  or  cement  shall  be 
used  about  these  joints. 

Cleanouts  shall  be  provided  in  all  sewers,  soil  stacks,  waste  and 
drain  pipes  at  all  points  where  obstructions  ma_y  be  formed.  All  such 
cleanouts  shall  be  full  size  of  pipe  up  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  not 
less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  for  larger  pipes.  Cleanouts  shall  be  gas- 
tight  and  accessible. 

All  joints  necessary  in  lead  pipe  and  between  lead  pipe  and  lu'ass 
fittings  shall  be  wiped  solder  joints.  Connections  between  cast  iron  soil 
pipe  and  lead  pipe  shall  be  made  by  means  of  cast  brass  ferrules  and 
wiped  solder  joints,  the  lead  pipe  being  extended  through  the  ferrule, 
and  a  flange  turned  out  and  up  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  with  the  wiped 
solder  joint  at  the  outside  of  the  ferrule. 

Connections  between  wrought  iron  and  lead  pipe  shall  be  made  by 
means  of  cast  brass  soldering  nipples  screwed  on  to  wrought  iron  pipe 
and  wiped  solder  joints. 

Connections  between  wrought  iron  pipes  and  cast  iron  pipes  shall 
be  made  by  caulking  the  threaded  end  of  the  wrought  iron  pipe  into  the 
hub  of  the  cast  iron  pipe. 

Connections  between  wrought  iron  vent  pipes  and  cast  iron  pipes 
shall  be  made  by  means  of  cast  iron  fittings  with  branch  tapped  for 
iron  pipe  size. 

All  joints  in  wrought  iron  pipe  shall  be  made  with  screwed  joints 
set  in  red  lead. 

Connections  of  brass  pipe  and  between  brass  pipe  and  iron  pipe 
shall  be  made  by  means  of  screwed  joints,  the  threaded  connections  on 
brass  pipe  to  be  the  same  as  iron  pipe  threads  for  pitch  and  taper.  No 
slip  joint  couplings  will  be  permitted  on  sewer  side  of  trap.  All  traps 
shall  be  well  supported  and  shall  be  true  in  respect  to  their  water  levels 
and  shall  have  a  seal  of  not  less  than  11/^  inch.  No  lead  traps  will  be 
allowed  on  any  part  of  the  work. 

11.  Drain,  All  fixtures  throughout  shall  be  connected  to  waste,  soil  or  drain 
fvast^'^con-  li^i^S'  with  branches  and  traps  of  not  less  than  the  following  inside 
nections  to     diameters : 

Fixtures. 

Water  Closets    4" 

Basins    1^/4" 

Sinks    11/2" 

Batlis    11/2" 

Laundry  Tubs  1^/4" 

Floor  Drains    4" 

12.  Vent  Vent  shall  be  installed  for  each  trap  throughout  the  work.  These 
*to  Fixtur^s^   vent  connections  shall  be  made  through  branches  of  not  less  than  the 

following  diameters : 

Water  Closets    3" 

Basins    1^/4" 

Sinks    1%" 

Bath   Tubs    1%" 

Laundry  Tubs   1^/4" 
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All  branch  vent  connections  shall  be  made  as  near  the  trap  as  pos- 
sible. No  trap  vent  pipe  shall  be  less  than  four  inclies,  inside  diameter, 
where  it  passes  through  the  roof,  and  all  vent  pipes  must  continue  to 
rise  after  leaving  the  trap  and  pass  out  through  the  roof  or  connect  with 
soil  pipe  above  the  highest  fixture.  Where  they  are  required  to  be 
increased,  they  shall  be  increased  at  a  point  not  less  than  1  foot  below 
roof  line,  by  means  of  an  increase  not  less  than  9  inches  long  and 
extended  the  required  height  above  the  roof  line  in  the  larger  size. 

Branches  for  hot  and  cold  water  shall  be  provided  to  individual  i3.  Hot  and 
fixtures  requiring  water.     These  connections  shall  not  be  less  than  the  connecuon's 

following:  to  Fixtures. 

Less  than  More  than 

20  lbs.  20  lbs. 

Supply  Branches.                                          pressure,  pressure. 

Water   Closets    %"  \^" 

Basins    14"  i^" 

Bath  Tubs   %"  y^" 

Sinks    %"  Vi!' 

Laundry  Tubs  %"  14" 

Main   Supply    1"  %" 

Hose  Connection  (if  any)    1"  %" 

The  branch  connection  from  the  flush  tank  to  the  W.C.  bowl  shall 
be  1  %  inch  in  all  cases. 

Service  pipe  shall  in  all  cases  be  one  size  larger  than  the  tap  in 
the  street  main. 

The  house  drain  and  all  horizontal  lines  of  rainwater  leaders,  and  14.  Pitch  of 
all  soil  and  waste  piping,  shall  be  graded  in  the  direction  of  flow,  with    'p^"^- 
a  pitch  of  not  less  than  1  inch  in  4  feet. 

All  horizontal  branches  of  vent  piping  shall  be  graded  with  a  pitch 
of  not  less  than  1  inch  in  -i  feet  towards  the  fixture  or  fixtures  to  which 
they  connect. 

All  horizontal  branches  of  hot  and  cold  water  shall  be  so  graded  that 
they  may  be  completely  drained. 

All  vertical  lines  of  piping  shall  be  firmly  supported  and  held  in  !».  Securing 
place  by  iron  pipe  hooks  or  straps  placed  immediately  below  the  hubs,, 
couplings  or  fittings,  and  securely  fastened  to  walls  or  floors. 

Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  overflows  from  all  plumbing  ^^  Fi^xtm-'e^ 
fixtures,  and  connections  to  such  overflows  shall  be  made  in  the  waste 
lines  on  the  fixture  side  of  the  trap. 

After  all  drain,  soil,  waste,  vents,  hot  water  and  cold  water  pipes  17-  Tests, 
have  been  placed  in  position,  and  all  branches  installed,  but  before  any 
fixtures  have  been  set  and  connected,  or  the  main  house  drain  perman- 
ently connected  to  the  sewer,  the  tightness  of  all  joints,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  all  pipe  shall  be  tested  in  the  presence  of  the  Owner  in  the 
following  manner. 

All  openings  and  pipe  ends  throughout  the  work  shall  be  securely  is.  Soil, 
closed  by  means  of  approved  plugs,  and  the  entire  pipe  system  shall  be  Draln^'and 
filled  with  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  opening,  and  this  water  shall  ^^^°*^  Pipes, 
stand  at  this  same  level  for  not  less  than  2  hours. 
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Another  test  shall  be  made  of  the  entire  plumbing  system  after  the 
fixtures  are  set  and  the  house  drain  connected  to  the  sewer,  this  test 
consisting  of  turning  the  water  into  all  pipes,  fixtures  and  traps,  in 
order  to  detect  any  imperfect  material  or  workmanship. 

19.  Require-  jf  ^^q  j^ests  as  required  above  reveal  any  leaks  or  defects,  such  leaks 

ments  for  '■  ^  '  . 

AU  Tests.  or  defects  shall  be  repaired  immediately  and  the  tests  repeated  until 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  The  above  mentioned  tests  shall  not 
relieve  this  Contractor  from  additional  tests  which  may  be  required  by 
any  Municipal  Department,  iinder  whose  jurisdiction  this  work  may 
come. 

Siatidard  Requirements. 

20   Pipe  and  Scwer  from  street  sewer  to  a  ijoint  three  feet  outside  the  wall  of 

Fittings.  i- 

building  shall  be  6  inches  vitrified  clay  tile. 

From  this  point  all  sewer,  drain,  soil,  waste  and  vent  pipes  and 
fittings  shall  be  standard  weight  cast  iron. 

21.  Hot  and  Pipe    except   as    provided    for    ))elow    ui'ade    .-hall    be    best    grade 
Cold  Water.  ^  ...  i         •      i  '  •      j         i  i 

genuine  wrought  iron  pipe,  galvanized,  as  manuiactured  by 

Pipe  where  buried  underground  shall  be  '*  Mark  A  lead  pipe  of  size 
heretofore  specified,  weighing  not  less  than  -i  pounds  10  ounces  per  yard 

for  Yo-inch.  pipe.  9  pounds  per  yard  for  -"^^-inch  pipe,  and  12  pounds  per 
yard  for  1-inch  pipe. 

Fittings  exposed  in  toilet  rooms  or  around  in  individual  fixtures 
shall  be  cast  brass  fittings,  nickel  plated  or  otherwise  finished  to  conform 
with  the  finish  of  metal  on  fixtures. 

22.  Valves.  Shut-off  valves  shall  be  brass  of  the  globe  pattern  and  shall  be 

equal  to  those  manufactured  by 

2.3.  Ferrules.  Fcrrules  shall  be  extra  heavy  cast  brass,  bell-shaped,  and  not  less 

than  four  (4)  inches  long.  ». 

24.  Solder-  Soldering  nipples  shall  be  of  cast  brass  of  first  grade  brass  tubing, 

ine:  Nipples.    •  •  • 

e       I'l  jj.Qj^  pjpp   gj^g_ 

25.  Floor,  Plates  shall  be  of  iron,  finished  for  painting,  and  shall  be  used  where 
plrtftfon"      pij^es  pass  through  floors,  ceilings  and  partitions. 

Plates. 

26. ^Drains  Floor  drains  shall  be  of  the  combined  drain  and  trap  pattern  with 

cast  iron  bodies  and  strainers,  similar  to 6  inches 

by  6  inches. 

House  sewer  traps  shall  be  extra  heavy  cast  iron  deep  seal  running 
traps  coated  with  Asphaltum.  with  cleauouts  and  connections  for  fresh 
air  vent. 

See  specifications  for  lavatories  under  "  Toilet  Fixtures  "  for  fixture 
traps. 


and  Traps. 


outs 


Clean-  Cleanouts  shall  consist  of  T.Y.  or  trap  fittings,  full  size  of  the  pipe 

up  to  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter  and  not  less  than  four  (4)  inches  for 
larger  sizes.    They  shall  be  closed  gas  tight  with  extra  heavy  brass  plugs 
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screwed  into  lieavy  brass  ferrules  caulked  into  the  hubs  of  traps  or 
fittings. 

Cleanout  plugs  to  have  square  Jiuts  one  (1)  incli  in  height  and  one 
and  one-half  (l^/o)  inches  square. 

Cleanouts  located  below  the  floor  >hall  be  extended  up  and  set  flush 
with  the  finished  floor. 

Pipes,  Fittings  and  Valves.  28.  Painting. 

All  exposed  pipes,  fittings  and  valves,  except  where  brass  or  nickel 
plat<?d,  shall  be  painted  three  (3)  coats,  first  coat  of  lead  and  oil  and 
two  (2)  coats  of  Grajiliite  Paint,  color  as  directed. 

All  concealed  pipes  shall  be  painted  one  (1)  coat  of  lead  and  oil. 

}f'iferials  and  Workmanship. 

Materials  and  workmanship  as  specified  in  the  general  specification 
for  •'•  PAINTING  "'  shall  apply  to  this  trade. 

The  following  list  of  fixtures  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  choice  ^^-  Fixture.^^. 
of  fixture  to  any  one  manufacturer.    The  selection  is  intended  to  suggest 
a  standard  quality  and  design  suitable  to  work  of  this  class. 

All  plunil)ing  fixtures  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following: — 

Water  Closets. 

Syphon-action  bowls  of  an  approved  type,  with  low  dowai  oak 
varnished  finished  tanks.  N.P.  post  hinge  seat  and  covers,  complete 
with  brass  floor  flange. 

Basins. 

18-in.  by  12-in.  Enamel  Iron  Basins  similar  to  Plate  J.R.  700,  with 
china  index  low  down  basin  cks.  and  N.P.  %-in.  brass  supply  pipes  and 
lU-in.  N.P.  %  S.  trap. 

Baths. 

5  ft.  X  21/2  ft.  or  1%  in.  Poll  Pim  Enamel  Baths  with  china  index 
N.P.  double  bath  cks.    Tail  piece  threaded  for  LP.  and  N.P.C.W.  and  0. 

Sinls. 

18  in.  X  24  in.  Enamel  Roll  Rim  Sinks  in  one  piece,  with  N.P. 
adjustable  flange  Bibb  for  14  in.  I. P.  and  V/^  in.-i,^  S.  Lead  Traps. 

Bangs  Boilers. 

30  Gallon  galvanized  Boilers  with  12-inch  .stands. 

Laundri/  Trays. 

2  Part  Cement  Laundry  Trays  with  plug  and  coupling  iron  stands, 
N.P.  ^-.-in.  compression  Bibbs. 

Trai/  and  Sinl-. 

Similar  to  F371  combination  sink  and  laundry  tray  in  one  piece 
with  N.P.  compression  flange  Bibb  LP.  and  V'^  in.  N.P.  i/^  S.  Traps 
to  wall. 
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1.   General 
Conditions. 


2.   Work 
Included. 


Heating. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  a  part  of  this 
Specification  and  the  Contract,  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to 
by  this  Contractor. 

This  subdivision  shall  consist  of  the  furnishing  and  installing  com- 
plete, a  gravity  Hot  Air  Heating  system,  all  as  herein  specified,  as  may 
be  required  to  properly  complete  the  work. 

3.  Relations  This  Contractor  shall  confer  with  Contractors  for  other  trades  and 

Trades.  arrange  his  equipment  in  proper  relation  to  the  building  construction. 

architectural  finish,  and  other  apparatus.    Special  care  shall  be  taken  in 

the  installation  where  same  is  to  be  concealed  to  see  that  it  comes  within 

the  finished  lines  of  floors,  ceilings,  walls  or  partitions. 

This  Contractor  shall  notify  other  contractors  of  all  openings  or 
other  provision  necessary  for  the  installation  of  his  work,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  in  ample  time  so  that  proper  provision  can  be 
made.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
tractor will  not  relieve  him  of  the  cost  of  cutting  at  a  later  period  and 
subsequent  patching,  etc.,  thereby  required. 


4.   Certifi- 
cates, Fees, 
etc. 


5.   Guar- 
antee. 


6.  Descrip- 
tion of 
System. 


This  Contractor  shall  give  all  necessary  notices  and  obtain  all  neces- 
sary permits  and  pay  all  fees,  in  order  that  the  work  hereinafter  specified 
may  be  carried  out,  and  he  shall  furnish  any  certificates  necessary  as 
evidence  that  the  work  installed  conforms  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  City  and  Province  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association. 

This  Contractor  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  written  guarantee  that 
the  system  as  installed  under  proper  management  will  heat  the  Living 
Eoom.  Dining  Eoom  and  Bathroom  to  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahr., 
and  the  Bedrooms  to  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  at  Zero. 

This  Contractor  shall  also  guarantee  all  materials  and  workmanship 
to  be  the  best  of  the  quality  specified  and  free  from  any  defects.  Any 
defects  which  may  appear  in  any  of  the  work  within  one  (1)  year  after 
acceptance,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  shall  be  repaired  or  replaced 
at  this  Contractor's  expense,  including  all  costs  for  patching  or  damage 
to  other  trades  caused  by  such  replacements. 

Heating  shall  be  accomplished  by  means  of  circulated  air  heated  by 
furnaces,  each  of  at  least  (insert  capacity  required)  cubic  feet  capacity. 
The  heated  air  shall  be  supplied  to  various  rooms  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible,  through  ducts  and  registers. 

Fresh  air  supply  shall  be  taken  from  an  outside  point  and  cold  air 
shall  be  exhausted  from  the  halls. 


7.  Sheet 


Metal  Work  -^^^  ducts  and  flues  shall  be  thoroughly  stiffened  and  supported  in 

place. 

All  pipes  in  basements  shall  be  round,  and  where  they  pass  tln'ough 
partitions  or  walls,  shall  be  provided  with  collars. 
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All  leaders  shall  be  provided  with  dampers  and  shall  he  tairsred 
indicating  room  it  supplies. 

All  turns  in  leaders  shall  be  made  with  ell)ows  of  not  less  than 
four  pieces. 

All  stacks  in  partitions  shall  be  oval  or  rectangular  in  cross  section. 

All  hot  air  pipes  and  stacks  shall  be  bright  tin. 

Cold  air  pipes  or  ducts  shall  be  26  gauge  galvanized  iron. 

Furnace  smoke  pipe  shall  be  2-1:  gauge  galvanized  iron. 

All  horizontal  pipe  shall  have  a  pitch  of  at  least  1^  ^  in.  to  1  ft. 

All  stacks  shall  be  insulated  with  two  (2)  layers  of  asbestos  totalling  tionfor 
at  least  1-16  in.  in  thickness.  This  asbestos  shall  be  pasted  or  secured  in  ^^^<^^^- 
other  approved  manner. 

Standard  Materials. 

All  furnaces  shall  be  the  product  of  a  well  and  favorably  known  ^'  F"'"^^^- 
manufacturer. 

Register  Boxes  and  Registers  shall  be  provided  at  racii  inillrt.    They  Box^lnd^^ 
shall  be  floor  or  wall  registers  as  indicated.  Registers. 

Register  Boxes  shall  have  an  iron  frame  to  receive  Registers  and  be 
fitted  with  louvres. 

All  registers  shall  be  cast  iron,  japanned,  square  lattice  pattern,  and 
equal  to  those  of manufacture. 

Flectric  Wiring. 

The  General  Conditions  pertain  to  all  trades  and  form  part  of  this  i.  General 
specification  and  contract  and  shall  be  carefully  read  and  adhered  to  by 
this  Contractor. 

This  sub-division  shall  include  the  execution  and  completion  of  a  2.  Extent  of 
complete  system  of  electric  wiring  as  hereinafter  described  and  shown 
on  plans  together  with  the  furnishing  of  all  material,  appliances,  tools, 
scaffolding,  apparatus  and  labor  necessary  for  said  execution  and  com- 
pletion, except  as  otherwise  stated. 

The  entire  work  shall  be  executed  as  described  under  ])aragraphs  of  3.  Materiai.s 
instructions,  requirements,  etc.,  using  particular  materials  as  specified  ^a^ship^* 
under  the  following  headings: — 

Headings  : 

Local  Switches. 

Receptacles  and  Plugs. 

Plates  for  Switches,  Receptacles. 

Fuses. 

Service  Boxes. 

This  Contractor  shall  confer  with  all  other  contractors  wliose  work  4.  Relations 
may  affect  his  installation  and  he  shall  arrange  his  equipment  in  proper  Trades, 
relation  to  the  building  construction  and  with  the  architectural  finish. 
Special  care  shall  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  the  equipment  where 
same  is  to  be  concealed  that  it  may  come  within  the  finished  lines  of  the 
floor,  ceiling  or  walls. 
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5.  Rules  and 
Regulations. 


6.   Location. 


This  Contractor  shall  notify  all  other  contractors  of  all  openings, 
anchors  or  other  provisions  necessary  for  the  installation  of  his  work  and 
shall  furnish  such  information  in  ample  time  so  that  proper  provision 
may  be  made  for  same.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  on  the 
part  of  this  Contractor  shall  not  relieve  him  of  the  cost  of  cutting  at  a 
later  period  and  the  subsequent  patching,  etc.,  and  making  good  required. 

All  work  in  this  contract  shall  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 

Upon  tlie  completion  of  the  work  a  Certificate  of  Inspection  shall  be 
obtained  from  the  Local  Inspector  of  said  Department.  This  Contractor 
shall  pay  all  ne:-os.~ary  fees  connected  with  this  work. 

The  Plans  show  the  approximate  location  of  all  lighting  outlets  but 
the  price  bid  shall  include  the  changing  the  location  of  any  or  all  outlets 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  construction  or  design,  as  the  Owner  may 
direct.  Wo  extras  shall  be  allowed  for  such  change  of  location,  unless 
the  distance  exceeds  ten  (10)  feet. 


Description  of  System. 

7.  Lighting-.  This  shall  be  of  a  type  to  suit  current  available. 

This  system  shall  consist  in  general  of  the  following : — 
Services  shall  in  no  case  be  run  in  less  than  %"  conduit  which  shall 
terminate  immediately  at  the  point  of  entrance  in  each  house  in  an 
approved  double-compartment  main  service  box ;  one  compartment  con- 
taining the  main  switch  and  cut-out  and  the  other  the  branch  cut-outs, 
which  shall  provide  for  sufficient  circuits  to  subdivide  the  outlets  in  the 
house  as  required  by  Rule  D,  page  25,  Fifth  Edition  of  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and  following  paragraphs. 

s.  Number  All  lighting  outlcts  iu  each  house  shall  be  on  as  few  circuits  as 

of  Circuits,  p^ggjijjg^  |j^^  i^  j^Q  case  on  less  than  two.    No  set  of  lamps  requiring  more 

than  660  watts,  where  grouped  on  one  fixture,  or  on  several  fixtures  or 

pendants,  shall  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out. 


9.  Drop  of 
Potential. 


The  drop  of  potential  from  the  street  main  to  the  farthest  light 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  two  (3)  per  cent. 


10.  General 
Instruc- 
tions. 


Standard  Requirements. 

All  wires  and  cables  shall  be  installed  in  the  manner  known  as 
"Concealed  Knob  and  Tube  '"'  work,  Avhich  shall  consist  of  wires  supported 
by  split  porcelain  knobs,  securely  screwed  in  place,  where  wires  run 
parallel  to  joists  or  studs,  and  by  porcelain  tubes  where  wires  pass 
through  joists,  studs,  etc.  Where  wires  are  exposed  they  shall  be  encased 
in  bushings  of  flexible  tubing,  projecting  at  least  3  inches  beyond  floor 
plate  or  bridging.  All  wires  shall  be  run  taut,  in  straight  lines,  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  the  walls,  and  there  shall  be  no  kinks  or  slack  places 
in  the  wire  except  where  necessary  to  relieve  bushings  or  joints  from 
strain.  To  avoid  possible  strain  there  shall  be  provided  a  knob  adjacent 
to  each  joint  at  each  turn  in  the  wire  and  adjacent  to  each  outlet. 
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On  vertical  runs  all  wires  shall  be  protected  from  plaster  dropping- 
by  tubes  which  extend  at  least  4  inches  above  the  horizontal  timbers 
which  have  been  pierced. 

All  wires  are  to  be  carefully  tested  out  after  building  is  completed 
and  before  finished  floors  are  laid  for  the  detection  of  errors  in  connec- 
tions or  derangements  due  to  other  mechanics  at  work  in  the  building. 

This  Contractor  is  to  conform  to  all  rules  and  requirements  as  tion^'^^^^' 
regards  electrical  inspection.     He  shall  notify  the  Inepector  in  writing 
before  commencing  the  work  and  shall  make  any  and  all  changes  or 
alterations  in  the  work  as  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector  without 
expense  to  the  Owner. 

This  Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  all  wires  and  connections  siiiiit^.''""' 
until  the  building  is  complete  and  the  work  accepted. 

Where  more  than  one  circuit  is  brought  into  the  same  outlet  each 
shall  be  separated  and  tagged. 

Crow's  foot  supports  shall  be  provided  at  all  lighting  outlets  in     '     " 
walls  or  ceilings. 

Wires  must  not  be  of  a  smaller  size  than  No.  14  B  &  S  Oausfe.  and  Cables, 
except  as  allowed  by  law  for  fixture  work  and  pendant  cord,  where  Xo. 
18  B.  &  S.  Gauge  will  be  a  minimum. 

Standard  Materials. 

Wherever  materials  are  described  under  specific  names  it  shall  be  le.  Mater- 
understood  that  such  name  is  only  referred  to  as  fixing  a  standard  of  *^^" 
their  character  and  efficiency.     All  material  required  under  this  con- 
tract and  specification  and  the  drawings  referred  to  herein  shall  be  new 
and  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds.    All  workmanship  shall  be  first 
class. 

Local  switches,  unless  otherwise  noted,  shall  be  push  button  single  17.  Local 
pole  switches  with  mechanism  mounted  on  a  movable  plug.  Where  two  Switches, 
or  more  switches  are  located  together  they  shall  be  installed  in  gang 

boxes.    Switches  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  the detachable 

mechanism  switches. 

Receptacles  for  wall  or  base  plug  shall  be  of  the  flush  tj'pe  with  is.  Recep- 
self-closing  openings  and  arranged  so  that  extensions  may  be  used  with  Plugs, 
lamp  sockets  or  plug  receptacles  by  using  adapters. 

Any  wall  receptacle  shown  on  drawings  shall  be  connected  to  a 
separate  circuit  carried  direct  to  the  main  cut-out  box  in  the  basement, 
and  in  no  case  shall  they  be  attached  to  lighting  circuits. 

Each  receptacle  shall  be  provided  with  a  plug  and  an  adapter.  Ee- 
ceptacles  and  plugs  shall  be  of  an  approved  type. 

Each  local  switch  and  plug  receptacle  shall  be  provided  with  a  solid  i9-  Plates 
brass  face  plate  attached  bv  means  of  two  screws.  Plates  shall  be  pro-  switches, 
vided  with  openings  suitable  to  the  mechanism  which  they  conceal  and  ceptacies, 
shall  be  finished  flush  brass.  ^^^- 
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20.  Fuses.  ^  complete  set  of  fuses  shall  be  supplied  and  placed  at  the  time  of 

acceptance.  All  fuses  shall  be  of  a  type  as  specified  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 

21.  seivice  A  ServicB  Box  shall  be  provided  for  each  house  as  required  by  law, 

complete  with  meter  loops  to  fit  type  of  meter  installed  or  required  by 
the  ]\Iunicipality.  Such  box  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  .... 
Service  Box. 
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Appendix   X. 


DRAWINGS. 

The  various  types  of  houses  illustrated  have  been  prepared  following  a  careful 
study  of  requirements  necessary  to  assure  healthful  living  conditions,  and  are  sub- 
mitted, not  as  models  to  be  copied,  but  rather  as  indicating  the  lines  along  which 
desirable  inexpensive  houses  may  be  built. 

TABLE  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Detached  Houses. 

D-1.   Drawings  1,2,  3. 

Five  Eoom  House:  Living  room,  kitchen  with  dining  alcove,  three  bedrooms 
and  bathroom. 

In  this  plan  the  bathroom  is  located  on  the  first  floor.  The  small  hall  provide^ 
direct  access  from  stairs  to  bathroom,  and  also  provides  communication  to  cnch 
room. 

The  house  is  illustrated  in  frame  construction,  with  exterior  walls  of  shingh  s 
or  clapboards,  having  a  wide  exposure.  Very  satisfactory  results  could  also  be 
obtained  with  stucco  for  exterior  walls. 

D-2.   Drawings  1,  2. 

Six  Room  House:  Living  room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  bathroom  on  first 
floor,  with  two  additional  bedrooms  in  attic. 

This  house  is  suited  only  to  localities  where  land  values  are  low  enough  to 
permit  of  a  lot  of  fifty  feet  frontage. 

The  drawings  illustrate  an  exterior  of  brick  and  stucco.  An  exterior  entirely 
of  stucco,  or  of  shingles,  would  be  equally  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  planning  houses  two  rooms  deep,  the  conditions  for 
detached  houses  are  very  little  different'  from  semi-detached.  The  plans  of  semi- 
detached houses — S-D-1,  S-D-S,  S-D-2a — are,  therefore,  quite  adaptable  to  de- 
tached houses. 


D-3.   Drawings  1,  2,  3. 
Z)-^.   Drawings  1,  2. 

Faem  Houses:   These  drawings  illustrate  suggestions  for  houses  to  accom- 
modate farm  help,  or,  in  some  cases,  may  be  suitable  for  small  farm  houses. 

The  plan  provides  living  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  summer  kitchen  and  wood- 
shed on  first  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor. 

The  elevations  suggest  a  frame  building  with  exterior  of  shingles  or  clapboard 
having  a  wide  exposure, 

Semi-Detached  Houses. 

S-D-1.   Drawings  1,  2. 

Six  Room  House:  Living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  first  floor.  Three 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  on  second  floor. 
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It  is  also  possible  to  adapt  this  plan  to  a  detached  house,  although  from  the 
exterior  more  satisfactoiy  as  illustrated. 

The  drawings  contemplate  a  stucco  exterior,  but  will  present  a  very  satisfac- 
tory appearance  in  a  combination  of  brick  and  stucco,  stucco  and  shingles,  or 
entirely  of  shingles. 

S-B-2.   Drawings  1,  2. 

Five  Eoom  House:  Living  room,  kitchen  and  bathroom  on  first  floor,  with 
three  bedrooms  on  second  floor. 

The  exterior  suggests  stucco.  Equall^^  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
using  brick  for  first  storey  with  shingles  above.  An  exterior  entirely  of  shingles 
would  also  present  a  ver\-  attractive  appearance. 

S-D-2a. 

This  is  an  alternate  suggestion  for  treating  the  same  house.  This  elevation 
eliminates  the  bay  window  and  overhanging  gable  on  the  second  storey. 

The  drawing  indicates  a  combination  of  brick  and  stucco,  but  the  material 
suggested  for  S-D-2  will  apply  equally  well. 

Group  Houses. 

G-1.   Drawings  1,  2,  3,  Jf.,  5. 

A  Six  Family  Group:  Combining  four  i-room  houses  and  two  6-room 
houses. 

The  Six  Room  House  is  similar  to  S-D-1. 

The  Four  Eoom  House  provides  a  living  room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor, 
with  two  bedrooms  and  bathroom  on  the  second  floor. 

G-l-a. 

Hlustrates,  on  the  same  frontage,  a  Five  Eoom  House,  placing  one  bedroom  in 
the  attic,  as  an  alternate  to  the  Four  Eoom  House  Group  (G-1). 

G-l-h. 

This  is  a  suggestion  for  an  interior  Five  Eoom  Group  House,  planned  on  a 
wider  frontage.  The  hall,  direct  to  the  front  entrance,  avoids  using  the  living 
room  as  a  thoroughfare.  The  dining  room-kitchenette  combines  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  yet  at  the  same  time  gives  a  certain  amount  of  separation. 

A  large  number  of  group  houses  similar  to  this  type  are  now  under  construc- 
tion in  Halifax.  X.S.  This  plan  will  combine  readily  with  the  Six  Eoom  House 
at  the  end  of  Group  G-1'. 

G-2. 

This  is  a  suggestion  for  adapting  the  plan  illustrated  under  S-D-S  to  a  group 
house.  It  may  be  combined  with  the  Six  Eoom  House,  illustrated  at  the  end  of 
group  G-1,  or  will  combine  with  G-l-b. 

These  plans  are  also  adaptable  to  the  detached  house. 

Duplex  Houses. 

DXl.   Drawings  1,  2,  3. 

These  drawings  illustrate  an  Eight  Family,  Four-Eoom  Duplex  Group,  pro- 
viding living  room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  bath. 
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T>X2.    Draicinrjs  1,  2,  3. 

Tliese  dra-sviugs  ilhistrate  a  Four  Family.  Five-Eoom  Duplex  Group,  pro- 
viding living  room,  kitchen,  three  bedrooms  and  bath. 

Both  of  the  suggestions  for  Duplex  Houses  are  illustrated  in  brick,  with  a 
portion  of  the  second  storey  finished  in  stucco  on  brick. 

It  is  recommended  that  houses  of  this  type  should  not  be  erected  in  frame 
construction,  owing  to  the  greater  fire  hazard. 

Draiving  Xo.  G. 

Illustrates  in  detail  suggestions  for  front  and  rear  porches  indicated  at  smaller 
scale  on   Drawings  G-1.   S-D-1.   S-D-2,   S-D-2a. 

Vrawing  Xo.  7. 

Details  of  Casement  Windows. 

Drawing  Xo.  S. 

This  drawing  suggests  several  types  of  interior  and  exterior  doors  which  are 
recommended  for  inexpensive  houses. 

Drawing  Xo.  9. 

Suggestions  for  Kitchen  Cabinets. 

Drawing  Xo.  10. 

Arrangement  of  houses  referred  to  on  page  94. 

Drawing  Xo.  11. 

Suggests  grouping  for  Duplex  Houses. 

PERSPECTIVE  DRAWINGS. 

Th-(iiriiig  A. 

Illustrating  portion  of  Six  Family  Group  G-1  and  Semi-Detaehed  House 
S-D-l.  page  O:. 

Drawing  B. 

Illustrating  Semi-Detached  House.  S-D-2,  page  98. 

Drawing  C. 

Illustrating  both  types  of  Detached  Houses,  page  100. 

Draining  D. 

Illustrating  Eight  Family  Four-Room  Duplex  Group  D-X-1,  facing  page  104. 
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To  His  Uonouk  Sir  Joiix  Hendfjie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.R.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Goveruor  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  etc.,  etc. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  beg  herewith  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  Ontario,  for  the  period  from  September  5th,  1918,  to 
October  31st,  1918. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Heaest^ 

Prime  Mindster. 
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First  Annual  Report 

of  the 

Civil  Service  Commissioner 

for  Ontario 


To  THE  Honourable 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

Sir, 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  Ontario  has  the  honour  to  submit  his 
Keport  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1918, 

By  Proclamation,  TIte  Ontur'w  Puhlic  Service  Act,  1918,  became  effective  on 
September  5,  1918,  and  the  Order-in-Council  appointing  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner was  passed  the  following  day.  This  Report,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of 
about  seven  weeks  only,  from  September  5  to  October  31,  1918. 

This  brief  j^eriod  has  l)een  occupied  mainly  in  investigating  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  and  nominees  for  ajjpointment  and  promotion,  interviewing  admin- 
istrative officials,  and  in  making  a  preliminary  study  of  the  present  orgariization 
of  the  several  Departments. 

Employees, 

According  to  the  returns  received  from  the  Departments,  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  the  Ontario  Public  Service  at  present,  apart  from  seasonal  workers  and 
others  whose  employment  is  purely  temporary  in  character,  is  apj)roximately  4,nOO, 
Of  this  number,  over  900  are  in  the  Inside  Service,  about  TOO  of  whom  are  on' 
the  Permanent  Staff.  Of  those  in  the  Outside  Service,  about  2,000  are  employed 
in  connection  with  Public  Institutions  under  the  Departments  of  Education, 
Agriculture,  and  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The  number  of  Outside  employees 
under  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  including  its  three  Branches,  Public  Highways,  Game  and  Fisheries,  Trades 
and  Labour,  is  at  present  approximately  600,  but  this  number  fluctuates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  seasons,  and  with  the  projects  under  way. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  Eeport,  29  employees  left  the  Civil  Service, 
according  to  the  information  received  from  the  several  Departments.  Of  this  num- 
ber 13  were  oli  the  Permanent  Staff  and  16  on  the  Tem])orary  Staff. 

Appoixtmexts. 

As  indicated  in  the  Tables  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report,  the  appointments  to 
the  Public  Service,  made  under  the  Certificate  required  by  the  Act,  between  Sep- 
tember 5  and  October  31,  1918,  were  as  follows:  Permanent,  33;  Temporary  (new), 
17;  Temporary  (renewals),  JO:  total,  120.  Of  the  Permanent  appointments, 
9  were  new;  3  were  promotions  from  one  permanent  position  to  another:  13  were 
})romotions  from  the  Temporary  Staff,  and  8  were  due  to  readjustments  in  salaries, 
departments,  or  territories. 

The  average  length  of  time  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  70  employees,  whose 
temporary  employment  was  renewed,  is  slightly  less  than  two  years. 
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The  (.•uniparativt'ly  large  number  of  temporary  employees  in  the  Inside  Service 
is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  taking  the  places 
of  employees  who  enlisted  for  service  Overseas.  There  are  also  many  on  the  Tem- 
porary .Start'  whose  emjjloyment,  due  to  the  extension  of  work  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments, is  in  effect  permanent.  Many  of  tiiese  will,  no  doubt,  be  promoted  in  due 
course  to  the  Permanent  Staff'. 

Classification'. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  classification  of  the  Service,  based  on  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  employees,  will  be  undertaken  in  due  course.  It  is  felt  that 
a  proper  classification  will  tend  to  make  possible  the  standardization  of  salaries 
and  the  application  of  improved  methods  of  organization  and  administration. 

Salaries. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  salaries  of  employees  in  the  various  Departments 
discloses  some  inequalities,  which  are  due  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  grading,  and  of 
salary  schedules  based  on  a  proper  classification  of  the  Service.  Where  employees 
in  one  Department«or  Branch  of  the  Service  receive  higher  salaries  than  employees 
in  another  Department  or  Branch,  for  the  same  class  of  work,  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction arise,  resulting  often  in  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  equita1)le  system  oi  promotion  where 
there  is  no  standardization  of  salaries. 

Eetiremext. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  at  present,  to  which  the  war  has  given 
emphasis,  on  the  part  of  Governments,  the  larger  urban  municipalities,  financial 
institutions,  and  industrial  organizations,  to  adopt  superannuation  systems  in  order 
to  insure  permanency  in  the  persoimel  of  the  service,  to  keep  open  the  avenues  of 
promotion,  and  to  ])rovide  an  adequate  retiring  allowance  on  account  of  old  age  or 
incapacity. 

In  the  interests  of  both  Government  and  employee,  consideration  of  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  retirement  system  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  Such  a 
system  would  create  an  incentive  to  capable .  men  to  enter  and  continue  in  the 
Service,  tend  to  standardize  salaries,  and  to  contribute  to  improved  administrative 
methods.  There  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Ontario  GoTernment  many  who  have 
rendered  long  and  efficient  service,  and  who  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  retire  if 
satisfactory  provision  were  made  for  their  retirement. 

The  Act  axd  Its  Purpose. 

The  Ontario  Public  Service  Act,  with  amendments  to  191T,  is  printed  in 
Appendix  B,  and  The  Ontario  Puhlic  Service  Act,  1918,  in  Appendix  C  of  this 
Report. 

The  purpose  of  The  Ontario  Public  Service  Act,  1918,  as  declared  in  its  title, 
is  to  provide  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Public  Service.  Careful  selection  of 
candidates  for  positions  in  the  Service  and  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  are 
of  first  importance.  It  is  only  through  the  well-directed  efforts  and  the  active 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  concerned  that  high-grade  Public  Service  is 
possible. 

Pespectfully  submitted, 

J.   M.   ^[cCutciieox, 

Civil   Serv ice    Co m m issio ner. 


APPENDIX   A 


PERMANENT  APPOINTMENTS. 
TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS  (Renewals). 
TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS  (New). 
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Name. 


Position. 


Estlin,  E.   S Commissioner    of   Gas    

Ellis,    Jas.    Albert    Member  

Butler,  Leliah  May Stenographer    

Martin,    Robert    Inspector    

Campbell,    Constance    Stenographer    

Mundy,    Gertrude     Stenographer     ,  . 

Nelson,  Dr.  H.  D Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Ana- 
tomy     

Allen,  Dr.  J.  A Lecturer,  Demonstrator  and  Investi- 
gator in  Veterinary,  Bacteriology 
and   Pathology    

Roe,    Leila    Stenographer  and   Statistician    

Pratt,   Williamina    Government   Analyst    

Boushear,    H Director.   Ontario   Government  Public 

Employment  Bureau.  Fort  William 

Foster,  E.  P License  Inspector    

Deadey,    Ethel    M Stenographer    

Macbeth,    Herbert    Assistant   Solicitor    

Devine,    F.    M Assistant    Solicitor    

Sackville,  J.  P Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry      

Vining,   R.   L.    Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry    .... 

Walton,    George    Delivery  Clerk   

Thompson,    .Joseph    Storekeeper    .  .• 

Small,  Aubrey  Wm Clerk  and   Stenographer   

Sturdy,   James License  Inspector    

Harpell,   Mrs.  A.  D Accountant     

Galloway,   W.    O Director    

Millar,    J.    W Warden   

Lougheed,    Wm.    H Constable    

Stringer,   Wm.    Jas Messenger    

Eacrett,    R.    J License   Inspector    

Baker  Madeleine Stenographer     

O'Hara,    Helen    Stenographer     

Robinson,   J.   T Warden    

Batt,  Henry  E Instructor  and  Investigator  in  Veter- 
inary Sanitation  and  Meat  Inspec- 
tion      

Arnott,   R.    C .' License  Inspector    

French,  T.  M License   Inspector    ■  ■  •  • 


PKRMANEXT 
Salary. 


f3,600  per  annum 

4.000 

750 

1,675 

850 

950 

1,800  per  term  of 
7  mcntlis.  . . 


2,000  per  annum 
800 
100  per  month 

1,200  per  annum 
1,500 
800 
2.000 
2,600 

2  000 
1.800 
1,200 

875 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
2,700 
1.500 
1,100 

450 
l.SOO 

825 

825 
1,200 


1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Department.  Branch  or  Office,  Date  of 

Certificate. 

Lands,   Forests  and  Mines    .  .Bureau  of  Mines  Sept.  14, 1918 

Attorney-General     Ontario   Railway  and  Municipal   Board   ...  .Sept.  25, 1918 

Attorney-General     Fire  Marshal    Sept.  26, 1918 

Provincial    Secretary    Neglected   Children    Oct.  1,1918 

Attorney-General    Ontario  Railway  and   Municipal  Board    ...   Oct.  1,1918 

Provincial    Secretary    Asst.   Provincial   Secretary    Oct.  1,1918 

Agriculture    Ontario  Veterinary  College  Oct.  3, 1918 

Agriculture    Ontario  Veterinary  College  Oct.  3, 1918 

Provincial    Secretary    Inspection  Public  Institutions   Oct.  4, 1918 

Provincial    Secretary    Prov.  Board  of  License*  Commissioners   ...  Oct.  4,1918 

Public   Works    Trades  and  Labour   Oct.  4,  1918 

Provincial    Secretary    Prov.  Board  of  License  Commissioners Oct.  9,1918 

Lands.  Forests  and  Mines   .  .Lands  Branch   Oct.  12, 1918 

Treasury    Succession  Duty    Oct.  21,  1918 

Treasury    Succession  Duty    Oct.  21.  1918 

Agriculture    Ontario  Agricultural  College   Oct.  21, 1918 

Agriculture    C*ntario  Agricultural  College   Oct.  21, 1918 

Education    Oct.  22, 1918 

Education    Oct.  22, 1918 

Attorney-General    Master-in-Ordinary   C"ct.  23. 1918 

Provincial  Secretary Prov.  Board  of  License  Commirsioners   ....Qict.  23,1918 

Public   Works    Trades  and  Labour    Oct.  24,  1918 

Agriculture    Statistics  and  Publications   Oct.  24, 1918 

Public  Works    Game  and  Fisheries    Oct.  24, 1918 

Attorney-General     Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force   Oct.  25,  1918 

Agriculture    Live  Stock    Oct.  26,1918 

Provincial  Secretary Prov.  Board  of  License  Commissioners   ....Oct.  26.1918 

Treasury    Prov.  Motion  Picture  Bureau   Oct.  28,  1918 

Treasury    Prov.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  Oct.  29, 1918 

Public  Works    Game  and  Fisheries    Oct.  30. 1918 

Agriculture    Ontario  Veterinary  College  Oct.  31, 1918 

Provincial  Secretary Prov.  Board  of  License  Commissioners  ....Oct.  31,1918 

Provincial  Secretary Prov.  Board  of  License  Commissioners   ....Oct.  31,1918 
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Name. 


Position. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINT- 
Salary. 


Silverthorne,    J.    M.    , Clerk    

Coles,    Florence    E Stenographer    

-Macbeth.    Herbert    Clerk     

Tawse.    Wm.    J Clerk    

Duff.   John   Edward    Clerk     

Lee.    John    T Clerk    

Callaghan,  Georgina   B Typist    

Watson,    Charles   V Clerk    

Harris,    Chas.   F Clerk    

.McLean,    Duncan     Clerk    

Leith,    Wm.   W .Clerk    

Macdonald.  J.  A CleVk^ ' 

Whelan,    Agnes    Accountant  and   Stenographer 

McComb.    Stella    Clerk 

McRae.    Ronald    Clerk    

Leat,  A.   H Clerk    

Harris,    Maud    Stenographer  and  Cleik    

Thompson,    Irene     .  .  .-r. Stenographer    

.McClure.    A.    D Laboratory    Assistant     

Ashworth.    Doris    [laboratory    Assistant     

Greer.    Lillian   :M Clerk    

Van  Etter,   Dr.   Omar    Laboratory  Assistant    

Grant.  MacLean   Clerk    

Vance,    iSamuel     Clerk    

Wixon,   Hazel    Stenographer    

Martin,    Laura    .  .• Filing   Clerk    

Chambers,  Bessie  L.  N Stenographer    

Rumble,    ^Mary    R Stenographer     

Trethewey,   Gladys  H Clerk 

Hodgson,    Ralph     Clerk    

Dean,  Kenneth   L Clerk    

Govan,   James    Architect     

Herriot,  Victor  L Clerk    

Mclntyre,    Malcolm     Stenographer    

Stookes,  Gladys  R Clerk    

Weber.  Mabel  M Stenographer 

Sumner,    Evelyn    S Clerk    

^ritchell,   Arthur   E Clerk    

Black.  Robert   Clerk    

Allan,   Marion    I Stenographer     

Stewart.    Allan     Clerk  and  Messenger   

Smith.    Greta    M Typist   and    Clerk    

McCullough.   John    Clerk;     

Smiih,    Ernest    E Engrosser   

Fudge,    Olive     Stenographer     

■Griffin,    Lillian     Clerk    

Portch,   Hazel    Clerk    

Hally,    Dorothy    Typist     

White.  May   Clerk    

Watts,    Winnifred    Clerk   

Crawford,    Gladys    Stenographer     

?haw,    J.    Morgan    Investigator     1 

Rice,    Morley    B Inspector    

Allen.    Wm.    T Clerk    

Burwash,    X.    A Draughtsman     

Bennett.    Wm.    H Transfer  Clerk    

Beattie.   Allan   M Clerk    

Apps.    Elizabeth    Investigator     

Ranson.  J.  T Surveyor    

Arthurs,    Wm Clerk     

Reed.    Christine    Stenographical  Clerk   


$2  33M-i  per  diem 

15  50  per  week 

5  00  per  diem 

125  00  per  month 

4  25  par  diem. 

100  00  per  month 

2  25  per  diem. 

3  00 

4  00 
4  50 

3  00 

4  00 

18  00  per  week. 

13  50 

14  00 

12  00 

13  00 

14  00 

3  00  per  diem. 
2  75 

2  00 

4  25 

14  00  per  week. 
10  00 
14  00 
2  40  per  diem. 

14  00  per  week. 
2  25  per  diem. 

2  40 

3  00 

90  00  per  month 
8  95  per  diem. 

3  00 

12  00  per  week. 
2  50  per  diem. 

15  00  per  week. 
2  50  per  diem. 
2  25 

10  00  per  week. 

2  25  per  diem. 
40  00  per  month 

850  00  per  annum 

4  00  per  diem. 

3  00 

13  00  per  week. 
2  25  per  diem. 
2  25 

2  25 

2  40 

12  00  per   week. 
15  00 
,800  00  per  annum 

3  00  per    diem. 
18  00  per   week. 

110  00  per  month 
110  00 
60  00 
18  00  per    week. 

6  50  per    diem . 

3  00 

2  40 
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MENTS  (Renewals) 

Department.  Branch  or  Office.  Date  of 

Period.       Certificate. 

Treasury    Archives     3  Mos.,  Sept.  19,  1918 

Treasury    Solicitor    3 

Treasury   Succession  Duty  3 

Treasury    Prov.  Motion  Picture  Bureau   3 

Public   Works    Accountant     6 

Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  . .  .Records    6 

Public   Works    Public    Highways    6 

Treasury    Audit    3 

Treasury    Audit     3 

Public   Works    Architect    6 

Agriculture   Statistics  and  Publications    3 

Treasury    -. Archives    3 

Treasury    King's    Printer's    3 

Public   Works    Trades  and  Labour    3 

Provincial  Secretary   Inspection    Public    Institutions    6 

Bureau  of  Mines    Assay    6 

Agriculture    Live   Stock    3 

Agriculture    Live   Stock ." .  3 

Provincial  Secretary  Prov.  Board  of  Health    6 

Provincial  Secretary  Prov.  Board  of  Health    6 

Provincial  Secretary   Registrar-General     3 

Provincial  Secretary  Prov.   Board  of  Health    6 

Provincial  Secretary   Inspection  Public  Institutions    6 

Provincial  Secretary Inspection  Public  Institutions 6 

Provincial  Secretary   Inspection  Public  Institutions  6 

Provincial  Secretary  Registrar-General    3 

Lands.   Forests  and   Mines    .  .  Woods  and   Forests    6 

Provincial  Secretary  Registrar-General 3 

Provincial  Secretary  Registrar-General    3 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General 3 

Provincial  Secretary Inspection    Pu.blic    Institutions    6 

Provincial  Secretary Inspection    Public    Institutions    6 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General     3 

Provincial  Secretary Minister    3 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General     6 

Provincial  Secretary Inspection  Public  Institutions    6 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General    6 

Provincial  Secretary  Registrar-General    6 

Lands,  Forests  and  Mines    .  .Records    6 

Provincial  Secretary  Registrar-General    3 

Prime  Minister  Executive    Council    6 

Treasury   Inspector  Moving  Picture  Theatres    .  .3 

Public   Works    Trades  and  Labour    6 

Lands,  Forests  and   Mines    .  .Lands    3 

Agriculture    Institutes    3 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General    3 

Pi  ovincial  Secretary  Registrar-General    3 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General    3 

Provincial  Secretary Registrar-General    3 

Provincial  Secretary Asst.    Provincial    Secretary    3 

Lands,  Forests  and  Mines    ..Settlers'  Loan   Commissioner    6 

Provincial  Secretary Inspection    Public    Institutions    6 

Treasury    Inspection   Moving  Picture  Theatres.  .3 

Public  Works    Public    Highways    6 

Public   Works    Public    Highways    6 

Public  Works    Public   Highways 6 

Treasury   Prov.  Motion  Picture  Bureau   3 

Public  Works    Trades  and  Labour    6 

Public   Works    Public    Highways    6 

Provincial    Secretary    Registrar-General     3 

Provincial    Secretary    Registrar-General     3 


Sept 

.19 

,  1918 

Sept 

.20 

,  1918 

Sept 

.23 

,  1918 

Sept 

.  23 

,  1918 

Sept 

.24 

.  1918 

Sept 

.25, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.27, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.27, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.30, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.30, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.30, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.30, 

,  1918 

Sept 

.30, 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

G«t. 

1918 

Oct. 

1  , 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Oct. 

1  J 

1918. 

Oct. 

1. 

1918 

Oct. 

1, 

1918. 

Oct. 

1  , 

1918 

Oct. 

3, 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

2. 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

9 

1918 

Oct. 

9 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

2. 

1918 

Oct. 

2^ 

1918 

Oct. 

2. 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

3. 

1918 

Oct. 

3, 

1918 

Oct. 

5, 

1918 

Oct. 

10. 

1918 

Oct. 

10, 

1918 

Oct. 

11, 

1918 

Oct. 

11, 

1918 

Oct. 

11, 

1918 

Oct. 

11, 

1918 

Oct. 

11. 

1918 

Oct. 

16. 

1918 

Oct. 

16. 

1918 

Oct. 

19. 

1918 

Oct. 

21, 

1918 

Oct. 

21, 

1918 

Oct. 

21, 

1918 

Oct. 

21. 

1918 

Oct. 

22. 

1918 

Oct. 

22, 

1918 

Oct. 

24. 

1918 

Oct.  : 

24, 

1918 

Oct.  : 

24, 

1918 
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Name. 


Position. 


Adams,    Samuel    Clerk   

Jackson,    J.    W Investigating  Agent    , 

Morley,   P.  F Assistant    Chemist    . . 

Killham,    H.   George    Laboratory  Assistant 

Jewell,    Edward    Janitor    


Roberts,  R.  J Assistant  Draughtsman 

Axford,  W.  T Messenger  and  Clerk 

Fitzgerald,    Anna     Stenographer     


TEMPORARY  APPOINT- 
Salary. 


3  00  per    diem. 

4  00 

4  25 

2  50 

3  00 

Marriott,    Dorothy    Clerk  and  Typist    13  00  per   week. 


3  00  per    diem , 
2  50 
2  00 


Name. 


Position. 


Glenney,  F.  V Clerk  and  Stenographer 

Watts,  Heribert  A.    . . ,. INIultigraph   Operator    .. 

Matthews,    Gladys    B Laboratory  Assistant   . . 

Chater,  Harold  J Clerk    

Macpherson,    Blsinore    Assistant  Secretary    . . . 

Worthington,  W.  R Sanitary   Engineer    .... 

Smith,   Agnes   C Clerk    • 

Cassells,   Caroline    Tnspectress     

O'Brien.  Julia   Clerk    

Phillips,   E.   May    Assistant  Nurse    

Jamieson,    Elsie   M Clerk    

Chambers,    Chas.    C Night  Assistant    

Spence.   T.    G.   W Night  Assistant    

Copp,  Adeline   Assistant   Clerk    

Cheeseman,    Douglas    Night  Assistant    

Peacock,  Mrs.  B.  N Assistant   Clerk    

Cornell,   J.   S.   G Special    Investigator    . . 


TEMPORARY  APPOINT- 
Salary. 


$75 
15 
2 
3 
78 
7 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

200 


00  per 

00p?r 

00  per 

00 

00  per 

00  per 

50 

00 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

00 

75 

50 

00  per 


month 
week, 
diem . 

month 
diem. 


month 
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MENTS  (Renewals) 


Department. 


Branch  or  Office.  Date  of 

Period.       Certificate. 

Secretary    Registrar-General    3  Mos.,  Oct.    24,  1918 

Secretary    Inspection    Public    Institutions    6      ■       Oct.    24,  1918 

Secretary    Prov.  Board  of  Health   6     '       Oct.    25,  1918 

Secretary    Prov.  Board  of  Health   &    '•       Oct.    25,  1918 

Secretary    Prov.  Board  of  Health   6     "       Oct.    25,  1918 

Public   Works    Factory    Inspection    6     •'       Oct.    28,  1918 

Public  Works    \rchitect    6     "       Oct.    28,  1918 

Public  Works    "olonization   Roads    6     "       Oct.    28,1918 

Public  Works    Secretary   1  Mo.,    Oct.    31,  1918 


Provincial 
Provincial 
Provincial 
Provincial 
Provincial 


MEXTS (New) 

Department.  Branch  or  Office.     

•«''    "       iPeriod. 

Prime    Minister    "^ivil   Service  Commissioner    6  Mos., 

Public   Works    '^ublic    Highways    3     " 

Provincial  Secretary Prov.  Board  of  Health   3     " 

Treasury    \udit    3     " 

Public   Works    Trades  and  Labour    6     " 

Provincial  Secretary  Prov.  Board  of  Health    3     " 

Public   Works    \ccountant    6     " 

Treasury   Solicitor    3     " 

Public  Works    Accountant    Short 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov.  Board  of  Health    3  Mos., 


Provincial  Secretary   Prov 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov.  Board  of  Health    1 

Provincial  Secretary  Prov.  Board  of  Health    1 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov. 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov. 

Provincial  Secretary   Prov. 


Board  of  Health   1  Mo., 

Board  of  Health   1     " 


Board  of  Health    1 

Board  of  Health    1 

Board     of     License     Commis- 


sioners 


Date  of 

Certificate. 

Sept 

.23, 

1918 

Sept 

.26, 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

2, 

1918 

Oct. 

4, 

1918 

Oct. 

4. 

1918 

Oct. 

7. 

1918 

Oct. 

10, 

1918 

Oct. 

17, 

1918 

Oct. 

18, 

1918 

Oct. 

19, 

1918 

Oct. 

19, 

1918 

Oct. 

19, 

1918 

Oct. 

23, 

1918 

Ott. 

25, 

1918 

Oct. 

28, 

1918 

Oct. 

31. 

1918 

APPENDIX    B 


THE   ONTARIO   PUBLIC   SERVICE   ACT. 
(With  Amendments  to  1917). 
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An  Act  Respecting  the  Public  Service  of  Ontario. 

HIS  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  aud  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as 
follows : — 

Short  Title. 

Short  title.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Ontario  Puhlic  Service  Act.    3-4 

Geo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  1. 

Interpretation. 


Interpreta- 
tion. 


8.  In  this  Act, 


' '  Civil 

Servant." 


(a)   "Civil  Servant"'  shall  mean  an  officer,  clerk,  or  servant  em- 
ployed in  a  department : 


"Depart- 
ment.' ' 


(b)  "Department"  shall  mean  a  department,  branch,  office  or 
service  in  the  civil  service  at  the  seat  of  Government  at 
Toronto ; 


' '  Minister. 


(c)  "  Minister  "  shall  mean  the  ]\Iember  of  the  Executive  Council 
for  the  time  being  presiding  over  a  department  or  charged 
with  administration  of  any  Act  or  regulation  respecting  an 
office  in  the  Public  Service ; 


"  Public 
service.' ' 


(d)  "Public  Service"  .shall  include  every  department  and  every 
office,  clerkship  or  service  at  the  nomination  of  the  Crown, 
as  representing  the  Province  of  Ontario.. wherever  held  or 
performed.    3-4  Geo.  Y.  c.  3,  s.  3. 


Application  3.  Saving  always  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Assembly 

officers,    etc.,  ««  rcspccts  the  appointment  or  removal  of  its  officers,  clerks  or  servants, 

of  Assembly,  jj^jg  ^^^  shall  apply  to  the  permanent  officers,  clerks  and  servants  of  the 

Assembly,  and  for  the  purposes  hereof  such  officers,  clerks  and  servants 

shall  constitute  a  department.     3-4  Geo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  3. 


.A.pplication 
to   offices   at 
Osgoode 
Hall. 


4.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  offices  of  the  Courts,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Master  of  Titles,  Surrogate  Clerk,  and  of  the  Inspector 
of  Legal  Offices  and  the  Stamp  Office  at  Osgoode  Hall,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  department,  and  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  Ontario,  and  the  person  having  for  the  time  being  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  any  such  office  shall  have  and  perform  with  respect 
thereto  the  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  of  a  deputy  head  of  a 
department. 


Saving  as  to  (2)   Nothing  herein  shall  impair  or  interfere  with  the  authority 

courts.  or  control  of  the  courts  and  judges  over  their  officers.     3-4   Geo.  V. 

c.  3,  s.  4. 
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Disqualification. 

o.  A  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  not  be  appointed  Members  of 

.  •  i>    ii       Dominion 

to  or  hold  any  permanent  office  or  employment   m  the  service  ot  the  Parliament 
Government  of  Ontario  at  the  nomination  oF  the  Crown,  to  which  a  permanent 
salar)'  or  other  emolument  in  lieu  of  salary  is  attached,  but  this  shall  not°fjgry** 
apply  to  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner  or  notary  public  (;r 
to  anv  like  office.     ;3-4  (Jeo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  5. 


APPOINTMEXTS    DlliECTIOX    AXD    COXTKOL. 

6.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  Appoint- 

.  .  i«>  11  1  i.-  ments   bv 

of  the  Minister  may  appoint  such  officers,  clerks  and  servants  in  any  Lieutenant- 
department  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  or  as  may  Ije  provided  for  by  coundi!'^ 
statute  or  by  any  regulation  made  thereunder.     ;)-4  (leori^e  \.  c.  ;5.  s.  G. 

T. —  (1)   The   Lieutenant-Governor   in   Council   may   make  regula- i^«Kuiations. 
tions. 

(a)  For  the  classification  of  the  civil  servants  in  any  department  Classification. 

and  prescribing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  them ; 

(b)  For  fixing  the  maximum  and   minimum  salary  or  other  re-^^^"^- 

muneration  to  be  paid  to  civil  servants  in  any  department; 

(c)  For    determining   the   qualifications,   knowledge,    skill   or   ex-Q^aiifica- 

^     '  B  "1  c-    '  tions. 

perience  to  be  required  before  appointment  to  any  office, 
clerkship  or  service  in  a  department : 

(d)  For  fixing  the  hours  of  service  in  any  department;  Hours. 

(e)  For  regulating  the  conduct  of  civil  servants  and  for  imposing  Conduct. 

penalties  by  fine,  suspension  or  otherwise  for  breach  of  such 
regulations,  or  for  any  misconduct  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  civil  servants. 

(£)   Everv  regulation  made  under  this  .section  shall  be  laid  before  To  be  laid 

.  .  before 

the  Assembly  forthwith,  if  the  Assembly  is  then  in  session,  and  if  the  Assembly. 
Assembly  is  not  then  in  session,  within  one  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session.    3-4  Geo.  V.  c  3,  s.  T. 

8.  I'pon  the  report  of  the  Minister  that  it  is  necessary  that  an  officer,  Appoint- 
clerk  or  servant  shall  be  permanently  employed  in  a  department,  but  no  saiary 
that  no  salary  or  other  remuneration  has  been  voted  by  the  Assembly  '•'°^^^- 
for  that  purpose,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  make  the 
appointment  and  may  fix  the  salary  or  remuneration  to  be  paid  and  the 
same  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  until  the 
end  of  the  then  next  Session  of  this  Legislature.    3-4  Geo.  Y.  c  3,  s.  8. 
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Temporary 
employment 
in   public 
serNace. 


TEMPOKAiiY   ClKI.'KS. 

9.  Whenever  it  is  deemed  iiecesary  that  an  officer,  clerk  or  servant 
shall  be  employed  temporarily  in  a  department,  the  Minister  may  make 
such  appointment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months ;  but  any  such 
officer,  clerk  or  servant  may  under  an  Order-in-Couiicil  Ite  employed 
for  a  longer  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  moneys  voted  for  the  contingencies  of  the  department.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  or  any  lesser  period,  such  officer,  clerk  or  servant  may 
be  re-appointed  by  Order-in-Council  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time.  4  Geo.  V.  c.  'i^.  s.  2.  (Rev. 
.stat.  c.  14,  s.  9,  repealed.) 


Who   to   be 

deputy 

heads. 


Deputy  Heads  ok  Departments. 

10. —  (1)   The   following   officers   shall   be   respectively   the   deputy 
heads  of  the  departments  to  which  they  are  attached: 

The  Deputy  Attorney-General. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines. 

The  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Provincial  Auditor. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  ^ 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

The  Eegistrar  of  Loan  Corporations. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Council. 


Temporary  (2)   AVhcre  the  deputy  head   of  a  de})artmeut  is   alisent  "r  there 

vacancy.          is  a  vacaiicy  in  the  office,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  deputy  head  shall 

be  exercised  and  performed  by  such  officer  or  clerk  in  the  department 

as  may  be  designated  by  the  ^Minister. 


Powers  and 

duties. 


(3)  The  deputy  head  of  a  department  shall  have  the  general  control 
of  his  department  and  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
and  shall  oversee  and  direct  the  other  officers,  clerks  and  servants  of 
the  department  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  and  during  such 
absence  may  suspend  from  employment  any  such  officer,  clerk  or  servant 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  his  directions  as  such  deputy.  3-4  Geo. 
V.  c.  3,  s.  10. 


No    compen- 
.«ation   for 
pxtra 
services. 


11.  No  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  made  for  any  extra  ser- 
vice whatsoever  which  any  civil  servant  or  any  officer,  clerk  or  servant 
employed  in  the  public  service  may  be  required  to  perform  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  belongs,  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  payment 
of  remuneration  for  special  services  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties 
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rendered  or  performed  by  any  civil  servant  or  any  officer,  clerk  or 
servant  employed  in  the  public  service  by  the  written  direction  or  at 
the  written  request  of  the  Minister.    3-4  Geo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  11. 

12.  Xothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  salary  or  emolument  granted  f^'»J;'j'J'/>;^^, 
or  fixed  by  any  statute.    3-4:  Geo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  12.  affected. 

13.  Whenever  the  staff  of  any  department  cannot  adequately  P^^- Ai^d^^of^^^^^^ 
form   the   duties   required   in   an   eraerofeucv,   the  deputy    head   of  the  other  de- 

•         .  1        n  J       1    '    1      i>  j.i  1  i  J.  partments. 

department  may  require  from  the  deputy  head  of  any  other  department 
the  temporary  service  of  any  clerk  or  servant  who  is  not  then  actively 
engaged  in  his  own  department,  but  no  additional  remuneration  shall 
be  paid  therefor.    3-4  Geo.  V.  c.  3.  s.  13. 

14.  Every   Minister   shall   furnish   to   the   Lieuteuant-Goveruor   in  Ministers    to 

report    as    to 

Council  at  such  times  as  he  may  direct,  reports  upon  the  conduct  and  clerks, 
efficiency  of  the  civil  servants  employed  in  his  department.     3-4  Geo.  V. 
c.  3.  s.  14. 


Attachment  of  Salaries  of  Civil  Servants. 
I.J. —  ( 1  I    AVhere  a  debt  or  money  demand,  not  beinof  strictlv  a  claim  Creditor 

,.         ,  .      ,  ,  .  •  J?  •    n  \       ■.^        "**>'    garnish 

lor  damages,  is  rhie  and  owing  to  any  per.-^on  trom  a  civil  servant,  eithermoney  owin;. 
on  a  judgment  or  otherwise,  and  a  debt  is  due  and  owing  from  the  Crown,  civil  servant" 
to  such  civil  servant  the  person  to  whom  the  first  mentioned  debt  or  • 

money  demand  is  so  due  and  owing  (hereinafter  designated  the  creditor) 
may  recover  in  the  manner  herein  provided  any  debt  due  or  owing  to 
the  civil  servant  from  the  Crown,  or  .sufficient  thereof  to  satisfy  the  claim 
of  the  creditor,  subject  always  to  the  rights  of  other  parties  to  the  debt 
owing  from  the  Crown. 

(2)  The  creditor  may  serve  a  notice  personally  on  the  Treasurer  N'otice  to 
or  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  on  some  other  officer  appointed  by  the 
Treasurer  to  receive  the  same,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  claim,  and 
shewing  the  name  and  residence  of  the  civil  servant  and  the  nature 

of  his  occupation ;  and  the  .service  of  such  notice  upon  the  Treasurer,  Effect  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  or  other  officer  shall  have  the  effect,   subject  to  "°"*^^- 
the  rights  of  other  persons,  of  attaching  and  binding  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  all  debts  then  owing  from  the  CroTNTi  to  the  civil  servant, 
or  sufficient  thereof  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  creditor,  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  garnishing  or  attaching  order  issued  ])y  or  from  a  court  of  law. 

(3)  After  .«ervice  of  the  notice  the  Treasurer  shall,  when  the  credi- "^'■Z^''"''''''    * 

,,,...,  retain 

tor  s  claim  is  a  judgment,  retain  all  moneys  then  owing  from  the  Crown  money  due, 

to  the  civil  servant,  or  sufficient  thereof  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  and 

a  payment  into  Court  or  to  the  creditor,  or  where  an  execution  is  in  the 

hands  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff,  to  the  sheriff  or  bailiff,  of  the  amount 

due  to  the  civil  servant,  or  of  the  amount  due  and  costs  unsatisfied  on 

the  judgment,  shall  be  a  discharge  to  that  extent  of  the  debt  owing  from 

the  Crown  to  the  employee. 
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J^^*P^*®  (4)    Where  judgment  has  nut   i)een   recovered  ior  the  claim,  the 

creditor,  besides  serving  the  notice  provided  by  sub-section  2,  shall  also 
serve  a  copy  of  such  notice  on  the  civil  servant,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum requiring  the  civil  servant  if  he  disputes  the  claim  to  lile  a 
disputing  note  with  the  Treasurer  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
service. 

dis*^p"t'e"°  (^)    1^  ^'^^  disputing  )iote  is  hied,  tlie  Treasurer,  on  being  satistied 

notice  filed,     that  uotice  has  been  served  on  the  civil  servant,  shall  retain  any  moneys 

due  and  owing  to  such  civil  servant  and  pay  the  same  or  a  sufficient 

part  thereof  to  satisfy   the  creditor's  claim,  sut)ject  to  the  provisions 

of  sub-section  8. 

whero  dis-  (6)   If  a  uotc  disputing  the  claim  is  filed,  the  Treasurer  may  with 

filed.  "°  the  consent  of  all  parties  determine  whether  any  and  what  sum  is  due 

by  the  civil  servant,  to  the  creditor  upon  the  claim,  or  he  may  require 
the  creditor  to  bring  an  action  therefor  against  the  civil  servant,  and 
in  such  case  he  shall  retain  any  moneys  due  and  owing  to  the  civil 
servant  or  sufficient  thereof  to  pay  any  claim  and  costs  which  may  be 
recovered  in  the  action  to  abide  the  result  of  the  action  provided  such 
action  is  promptly  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

Treasurer  to  (7)    There  shall  be  kept  in  the  Treasury  Department  an  attachment- 

nient  bocTk!     book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  parties,  the  dates  of  service 
,  of  notices,  the  statement  of  claim,  and  the  amount,  if  any.  due  and 

owing  to  the  civil  servant  at  the  time  of  service. 

Limit  of  ap  (8)   This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  debt  contracted  before  the 

section.  17th  day  of  January,  1898,  nor  where  the  amount  due  to  the  civil 

servant  does  not  exceed  $25,  nor  if  such  amount  exceeds  $25  beyond 

the  amount  of  such  excess,  nor  to  any  debt  not  contracted  for  board  or 

lodging  which  does  not  exceed  $25. 

Attorney-  (9)   Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  brinoino-  or  main- 

^^eneia  s        tainiug  of  a  suit  against  the  Crown  or  the  Treasurer  without  the  fiat 

of  the  Attorney-General  first  had  and  obtained  in  accordance  with  the 

present  practice.    3-4  Ceo.  V.  e.  3,  s.  15. 

Oaths  of  Office. 

Oaths  of  iQ — (1^  Every  civil  servant   shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 

and  office.       of  his  office.  take  and  subscribe  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council 

the  Oath  of  allegiance  and  a  Solemn  Declaration  in  the  following  form: 

"I    (A.B.)    solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that   1   will  faithfully 
and  honestly  fulfil  the  duties  which  devolve  iipon  me  as  and 

that  I  will  not  ask  or  receive  any  money,  service  or  recompense,  or 
matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  return  for  what 
I  shall  have  done  or  may  do  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  duties  of  my 
said  office,  except  my  salan-  or  what  may  be  allowed  me  by  law  or  by 
an  Order  of  the  Eieutenant-Governor  in  Council."' 
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(2)   The  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  keep  a  register  of  J^^^^f  ^"^  "^ 
such  oaths.    3-4  Geo.  V.  c.  S,  s.  16. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

17. —  (1)   A  Minister  may  grant  to  any  civil  servant  employed  in  Minister  may 
his  department,  or  to  any  omcer,  clerk  or  servant  employed  m  the  public  of  absence 
service  under  his  direction   or  control,  leave  of  absence  for  recreation  m^nths.^^" 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  any  one  year,  or  on  account 
of  sickness  or  other  pressing  necessity  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two 
months  in  any  one  year. 

(2)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in   Council  mav  grant  to  any  civil  Grant  of 

"^  Ipav©   by 

servant  or  to  any  officer,  clerk  or  servant  employed  in  the  public  service  Lieutenant- 
of  Ontario,  leave  of  absence  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  With  coundr 
or  without  salary,  for  such  cause  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  and  as  shall  be  set  out  in  the  Order  in  Council  granting  such 
leave. 

(3)  The  salarv  of  any  person  durini;-  leave  of  absence  may  be  paid  ^^y"*'"''  9^ 
^0  him  in  advance  at  the  time  of  granting  such  leave,  or  at  such  times  leave  of 

as  the   Minister,   or  the   Lieutenant-Governor   in   Council,   may   direct.  ^ 
3-4  Geo.  V.  c.  3,  s.  17. 

(4)  Leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section  may  be  renewed  Renewal  of 
from   time   to   time   upon    such   terms   as   the   Lieutenant-Governor   in  absence  for 
Council  may  by  order  direct,  but  no  such  renewal  shall  be  for  a  longer  j^p'rvftnts 
period  than  one  year  from  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  leave 

was  granted,  or  of  the  last  period  for  which  it  was  renewed,  as  the  case 
may  be.    5  Geo.  V.  c.  20,  s.  1. 

(4)  Where  an  officer,  clerk  or  servant  in  the* public  service  has  been  increases  in 
granted  leave  of  absence  with  salary,  or  with  part  salary,  in  order  that  persons  em- 
he  may  serve  in  any  capacity  with  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  Canada  public  ser- 
or  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  of  Great  Britain's  allies  in  the  present  war,  "^^^^^  ^^^^ 
any  increase  in  salary  granted  to  such  officer,  clerk  or  servant  shall  be  overseas, 
deemed  to  take  effect  and  shall  be  payable  to  him  as  from  the  first  da'y 

of  November  in  the  fiscal  year  during  which  such  increase  is  granted. 
7  Geo.  V.  c.  27,  s.  12. 

(5)  Sub-section   4  shall  applv  wliether  the  salarv  of  such  officer. -A,PPi\f«*i<"V 

^  V^v  •       /^  -1    '''  subsec.  4. 

clerk  or  servant  is  voted  by  the  Assembly,  or  is  fixed  by  Order-m-Council, 
and  whether  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  is  payable  out  of  the 
sums  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  public  service,  or  out  of 
any  statutory  appropriation  or  otherwise.     7  Geo.  V.  c.  27,  s,  12.  , 

Geatuities. 

18. —  (1)   Where  the  services  of  a   civil  servant  or  of  any  officer,  when 
clerk  or  servant  in  the  public  service  are  dispensed  with  on  account  be  granted' 
of  age,  ill-health,  or  infirmity,  or  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  am'^unt""  "^ 
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department,  or  elianges  in,  or  the  abolition  of,  any  office,  clerkship,  or 
service  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in  the  public  service  or  from 
any  cause  other  than  misconduct  or  improper  behaviour  on  his  part,  or 
where  a  civil  servant  or  any  such  officer,  clerk  or  servant  dies,  there 
may  be  paid  to  him  or  to  his  personal  representatives,  or  to  any  member 
of  his  family,  upon  the  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  month's  pay  for  each  year  of  his  service. 

(2)   This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  appointed  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1898.    3-4  Geo.  Y.  c.  3,  s.  18. 

Salabies  and  Increases. 

Salaries  and  19. —  (1)   Where  the  salary  or  other  remuneration  or  an  increase 

in  the  salary  or  other  remuneration  attached  to  any-  office,  clerkship 
or  service  is  voted  by  the  Assembly  in  the  Estimates  or  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  for  any  financial  year,  whether  the  ap])ropriation 
therefor  is  made  by  this  Legislature  before  the  commencement  of, 
or  during  the  financial  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  officer,  clerk  or  servant  was  appointed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  for  which  the  salary  or 
other  remuneration  or  increase  was  voted,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly 
stated  in  the  Estimates  or  Supplementary  Estimates,  or  directed  by  the 
When  to  Lieutenant-Govcmor  in  Council,  any  appointment  to  such  office,  clerk- 
take  e  ect.  ^i^jp  ^^.  service  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  commencement  of  tlie 
financial  year  in  which  the  same  is  made,  and  such  salary,  or  other 
remuneration,  or  such  increase,  shall  take  effect  and  shall  be  payable  as 
from  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year  for  Avhich  the  same  is  voted, 
and  the  portion  of  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  or  of  such  increase 
which  has  accrued  before  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  making  the 
appropriation  shall  T)e  payable  at  that  date.    3-4  Geo.  Y.  c.  3.  s.  19.  part. 

Saving  as  to  Other  Acts. 

Act  subject  20.  This  Act  shall  be  subiect  to  the  provisions  of  anv  other  Act 

to    otnBr 

provisions.      relating   to    any   department    or   public    office   under    the    Government. 
3-4  Geo.  Y.  c.  3,  s.  20. 
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An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Regulation  of 
the  Public  Service 


H 


Assented  lo  JGlh  March,  1918. 

IS  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows : 


Short   title. 


Interpreta- 
tion. 


"  Civil 
servant.' ' 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Ontario  Public  Service  Act,  191S. 

2.  In  this  Act: 

(a)   "'Civil  Servant"  shall  mean  an  oflRcer,  clerk  or  .servant  em- 
ployed in  a  department : 


' '  Depart- 
ment.' ' 


(h)  '*  Deparitment "  shall  mean  a  department,  branch,  office  or 
service  in  the  civil  service  at  the  seat  of  government  at 
Toronto : 


' '  Commis- 
sioner.' ' 


(c)   "Commissioner"'  .^hall  mean  C^ivil   Service  Commissioner  for 
Ontario ; 


'  'Minister. 


(d)  "Minister"  .«hall  mean  the  member  of  the  Execntive  Council 
for  the  time  being  presiding  over  a  department  or  charged 
with  the  admin i.^tration  of  any  Act  or  regulation  respecting 
an  office  in  the  public  service: 


"  Public 
service.' ' 


(e)  "Public  Service"  shall  mean  and  include  every  department, 
office,  clerkship  or  service  at  the  nomination  of  the  Crown, 
as  re])resenting  the  Province  of  Ontario,  wherever  held  or 
performed. 


Appointment 
of  Commis- 
sioner. 


3.    (1)   The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  apjwint  an  officer 
to  be  known  as  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  Ontario. 


Staff    and 

expert 

assistance. 


(2)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  such  clerks 
and  other  assistants  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  may  authorize  the  employment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
expert  and  special  assistance  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  discharsre  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner. 


Salaries    and 
expenses. 


Duties   and 
powers    of 
Commis- 
sioner. 


(3)  The  salary  of  the  Conmiissioner  and  the  salaries  and  other 
remuneration  of  the  -clerks  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and  shall 
be  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Commissioner: 
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(a)   to  investigate  the  fonditions  of  the  various  departments  and  in^estiga- 

^     '  r>  r  tion   and 

to  make  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  report, 
the  improvement  of  the  orjranization  and  business  methods 
therein ; 

(h)   to  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  sucli  cliannes  Report  on 

\     '  i^  >  changes    in 

as  he  ma}'  deem  proper  in  any  department  with  a  view  to  departments.- 
systematizing  the  work  of  the  department  and  tlie  grading 
and  classification  of  the  civil  servants  employed  therein  ; 

(c)  to  make  such  general  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  Salaries. 

with  regard  to  the  scale  of  salaries  or  other  remuneration 
for  civil  servants  employed  in  any  department: 

(d)  to  frame  rules  for  the  cor.duct  and  discipline  of  civil  servants  Discipline 

^     '  .    ^  .  and    pro- 

in  their  respective  offices  and  for  their  promotion;  motion. 

(e)  to  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  when  directed  so  to  do  Superannua- 

upon  any  scheme  providing  for  superannuation  of  civil  ser- 
vants or  the  payment  of  any  allowance  upon  retirement 
from  the  public  service ; 

(/)   to  recommend  such  action  as  will  promote  the  co-ordination  Co-ordina- 
of  work  in  the  different  departments,  and  the  reduction  or  reorganize- 
reorganization  of  the  staff  of  any  department  with  a  view  to  *'°'*- 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  administration  ; 

(g)   to  examine  and   report  upon   every  nomination   for  appoint-  andnomlna* 
ment  to  any  position  in  a  department :  """*• 

(/()   to  inquire   and   report  upon   any   other  matter   affecting   the  hiqu^irle"^"'^ 
administrative  methods  of  any  department  or  the  conduct 
of   the   civil   servants   therein    whenever    instructed   l)v   the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  so  to  do; 

(i)  to  hold  such  inquiries  and  investigate  such  suggestions,  com-  ^'^'^^'■*"">- 
plaints   and   recommendations   with  respect  to   the   depart- 
ments or  to  any  of  them  or  as  to  any  changes  in  the  statutes 
or  regulations  affecting  the  same,  as  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

5.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office,  clerkship  or  service  in  comm^s-'^  °^ 
a  department  until  the  Commissioner  has  certified  in  writinsr  that  such  sioner  as  to 

^.  .  '  necessity  for 

appointment  is  necessary  and  that  the  salarv  attached  to  the  position  appointment, 
does  not  exceed  a  fair  and  reasonable    remuneration    for    the    service 
required. 

6.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office,  clerkship  or  service  in  ^o™™''^;^ 
a  department  until  the  Commissioner  has  certified  in  writinsr  that  the  certify  to 

•  -I    •       T    1  T/-»-ici  '■  qualilication 

person  to  be  appointed  is  duly  qualified  for  the  position  to  which  he  is  of  appointee, 
to  be  appointed. 
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^s"tlf'^q!ilii-  ''•  ^^^^  appointment  shall  not  be  made  in  the  public-  service  outside 
rasJ'of  a"  ^^'*^  departments  to  any  oflRce,  clerkship  or  service,  at  a  salary  exceeding 
pointment  to  $1.0(10  per  aniium,  until  the  (Commissioner  has  certified  in  writin-i-. 
that  tlic  person  to  be  appoinH:ed  is  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 


service. 


ment"to  ^-  ^^  l^'^re  an  appointment  is  to  l>e  made  to  the  office  of  Reoistrar  of 

certain  local  Deeds,  Local  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Local  Eegistrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  County  Court  Clerk,  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court, 
Sheriff,  Crown  Attorney  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant or  nominee  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
appointment  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Commissioner  has  certified  in 
writing  under  his  hand,  that  the  applicant  or  nominee  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  as  to  character,  education  and  ability  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

r^ues^^egu-  ^-  ^^^^i^^e^'^r  required  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  so  to  do, 
lations,  etc.  the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  or  examine  and  report  upon  any  rule 
or  regulation,  or  proposed  rule  or  regulation,  to  be  made  by  any  board, 
commission  or  officer,  or  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  by 
the  Treasury  Board,  or  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  under 
The  Public  Service  Act  or  under  any  other  Act  relating  to  the  public 
service  or  to  any  department,  branch,  office  or  service  und^r  the  Crown 
in  Ontario. 


Crown  may         iQ.  Where   the   Commissioner',   after   investigating   the    condition   of 

act  on  recom-  ^  . 

mendation  of  any  department,  reports  thereon  and  recommends  the  retirement  ot  any 

gioner.  officcr,  clcrk  Or  servant,  or  the  reorganization  of  the  department,  the 

Lieutenant-Governor   in    Council  may,   by   order,   give   effect   to   such 

recommendation,  anything  in  any  general  Act  or  Tn  any  Act  relating 

to  such  department  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

report'  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  prepare  annually  and 

present  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  IsTovember,  a  report  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the  report  .''hall  be  laid  before  the 
Assembly  at  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature. 

rVad  with^  12.   (1)   This  Act  shall  be  read  with,  and  as  part  of.   The  Ontario 

Rev.^  Stat.,      Public  Service  Act,  being  Chapter  14  of  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario. 
1914. 


c.    14. 


Inconsistent         (2)   AAlicrc  any  provision  of  The  Public  Service  Act,  or  of  any  other 

provisions       o'eueral  or  special  Act  or  of  any  regulation,  is  found  to  be  inconsistent 

prevail.  ^.j^h  the  provisious  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  order,  direction  or  regulation 

made  under  the  authority  hereby  conferred,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

or  anv  such  order,  direction  or  regulation  so  made,  shall  prevail. 
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(3}   This  Act  shall   apply   to  all   departments,   branches  aud  ottices  ^f^'/,"''"" 
mentioned  in  section  10  of  The  Public  Service  Act,  and  the  experts, 
officers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  messengers  attached  to  The  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  anything  in  any  other  Act  to  the  con- 
trar}-  notwithstanding. 

13.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  and  take  effect  on  aud  after  a  day  Commence- 
to  be  named  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  his  Proclamation. 
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